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PREFATORY  NOTE 

In  this  history  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  treat  the  vast 
field  of  the  story  of  the  church  so  as  to  make  evident,  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  its  early  develop- 
ment, the  changes  which  led  to  the  Reformation,  as  well  as 
the  course  of  that  tremendous  upheaval,  and  those  influences 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present  situation  and  tendencies  of 
the  life  of  the  church.  As  far  as  space  would  permit  he  has 
directed  attention  to  the  growth  of  doctrine  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  Christian  thought. 

He  is  under  obligation  to  many  who  have  labored  in  this 
fidd  before  him,  but  he  would  express  special  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Friedrich  Loofs,  of  Halle,  whose  Leitfaden  sum 
Studium  der  Dogmengesckichte  has  been  specially  helpful  in 
the  treatment  of  Christian  thought ;  and  to  Professor  Gustav 
Kruger,  of  Giessen,  and  his  associates,  whose  Hanibueh  der 
Kirehengeschichie  is  a  mine  of  recent  bibliographical  inf orma- 
tkm. 

WiLLiBTON  Walker. 

Nnr  Uaymh,  March,  191& 
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PERIOD  I.    FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE 
(tNOSTIC!  CRISIS 

BECnON  I.      THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

Tbe  Urth  of  Christ  saw  the  lands  which  surrounded  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  possession  of  Rome.  To  a  degree  never 
before  equalled,  and  unapproached  in  modem  times,  these  vast 
territories,  which  embraced  all  that  common  men  knew  of 
civilieed  life,  were  under  the  sway  of  a  single  type  of  culture. 
The  civilizations  of  India  or  of  China  did  not  come  within  the 
vision  of  the  ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Out- 
side its  borders  he  knew  only  savage  or  semicivilized  tribes. 
The  Roman  Empire  and  the  world  of  civilized  men  were  co- 
extensive. All  was  held  together  by  allegiance  to  a  single  Em- 
peror, and  by  a  common  mBitary  system  subject  to  him.  The 
Roman  army,  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  modem  mili- 
tary state,  was  adequate  to  preserve  the  Roman  peace.  Under 
that  peace  commerce  flourished,  communication  was  made  easy 
by  exceDent  roads  and  by  sea,  and  among  educated  men,  at 
least  in  the  larger  towns,  a  common  language,  that  of  Greece,'T 
facilitated  the  interchange  of  thought^  It  was  an  empire  that^ 
in  spite  of  many  evil  rulers  and  cormpt  lower  officials,  secured 
a  rcHigh  justice  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen;  and 
its  citizens  were  proud  of  it  and  of  its  achievements. 

Yet  with  aU  its  imity  of  imperial  authority  and  military 
<x>ntrol,  Rome  was  far  from  crushing  local  institutions.  Li 
domestic  matters  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were  largely 
self-governing.  Their  local  religious  observances  were  generally 
respected.  Among  the  masses  the  ancient  languages  and 
customs  persisted.  Even  native  rulers  were  allow^  a  limited 
sway  in  portions  of  the  empire,  as  native  states  still  persist 
under  Brki^  rule  in  India.  Such  a  land  was  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth.  Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  Rome  as 
mistress  of  its  diverse  subject  population  was  due  to  this  con- 
sklerate  treataient  of  local  rights  and  prejudices.    The  diver- 
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2      THE  GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  BACKGROUND 

Aty  in  the  empire  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  its  imity. 
This  variety  was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  realm  of 
religious  thought. 

Christianity  entered  jio  empty  world.  Its  advent  found 
men's  minds  filled  with\K>nceptions  of  the  universe,  of  reUgicm, 
of  sin,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments,  with  which  it  had  to 
reckon  and  to  which  it  had  to  adjust  itself.  Christianity 
could  not  build  on  virgin  soil.  The  conceptions  which  it  fouxKi 
already  existing  formed  much  of  the  material  with  which  it 
must  erect  its  structure.  Many  of  these  ideas  are  no  longer 
those  of  the  modem  world.  The  fact  of  this  inevitable  inter- 
mixture compds  the  student  to  distinguish  the  permanent  from 
the  transitory  in  Christian  thought,  tiiough  the  process  is  one 
of  exceeding  difiiculty,  and  the  solutions  given  by  various 
scholars  are  diverse. 

Certain  factors  in  the  worid  of  thought  Into  which  Chris- 
tianity came  belong  to  universal  ancient  religion  and  are  of 
hoary  antiquity.  All  men,  except  a  few  representatives  of 
philosophical  sophistication,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
power,  or  of  powers,  invisible,  superhuman,  and  eternal^  con- 
trolling human  destiny,  and  to  be  worshipped  or  placated  by 
prayer,  ritual,  or  sacrifice.  The  earth  was  viewed  as  the  c^i- 
tre  of  the  universe.  Around  it  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars  ran 
their  courses.  Above  it  was  the  heaven;  below  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits  or  of  the  wicked.  No  conception  of  what  is  now 
called  natural  law  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  All  the 
ongoings  of  nature  were  the  work  of  invisible  powers  of  good 
and  evil,  who  ruled  arbitrarily.  Miracles  were,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  not  merely  as  possible;  they  were  to  be  expected 
whenever  the  higher  forces  would  impress  men  with  the  im- 
portant or  the  unusual.  The  world  was  the  abode  of  innu- 
merable ^irits,  righteous  or  malevolent,  who  touched  human  life 
m  all  its  phases,  and  who  even  entered  into  such  possession  of 
men  as  to  ccmtrol  their  actions  for  good  or  ill.  A  profound 
s^ise  of  unworthiness,  of  ill  desert,  and  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  conditicms  of  life  characterized  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  varied  forms  of  religious  manifestation  were  evi- 
dences of  the  universal  need  of  better  relations  with  the  spiritual 
and  unseen,  and  of  men's  longing  for  help  greater  than  any 
they  could  give  one  another. 

Besides  tibese  general  conceptions  common  to  popular  re- 
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figbn,  the  world  into  which  Christianity  came  owed  much  to 
tihe  ^)ecific  influence  of  Greek  thought.  Hellenistic  ideas 
dcHninated  the  intelligence  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  their 
sway  was  extensive  only  among  the  more  cultivated  portion  of 
the  population.  Greek  philosophic  speculation  at  first  con« 
oemed  itsdf  with  the  explanation  of  the  physical  universe. 
Yet  with  Heraditus  of  Ephesus  (about  B.  C.  490),  though  all' 
was  viewed  as  in  a  sense  physical,  the  universe,  which  is  in 
constant  flow,  is  regarded  as  fashioned  by  a  fiery  element,  the 
all-penetrating  reason,  of  which  men's  souls  are  a  part.  Here 
was  probably  the  germ  of  the  Logos  (>/(yo9)  conception  which 
was  to  play  such  a  r61e  in  later  Greek  speculation  and  Chris- 
tian theology.  As  yet  this  shaping  element  was  undistinguished 
from  material  warmth  or  fire.  Anaxagoras  of  Athens  (about 
B.  C.  500-428)  taught  that  a  shaping  mind  (p<m)  acted  in 
the  ordering  of  matter  and  is  independent  of  it.  The  Pythag- 
oreans, ct  southern  Italy,  held  that  spirit  is  immaterid,  and 
that'  souls  are  fallen  spirits  imprisoned  in  material  bodies.  To 
this  belief  in  immatenal  existence  they  seem  to  have  been  led 
by  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  numbers — ^permanent 
truths  beyond  the  realm  of  matter  and  not  materially  dis- 
cerned. 

To  Socrates  (B.  C.  470?-399)  the  explanation  of  man  him- 
sdf,  not  of  the  universe,  was  the  prime  object  of  thought. 
Man's  conduct,  that  is  morals,  was  ihe  most  important  th^ne 
of  investigation.  Right  action  is  based  on  knowledge,  and 
will  result  in  the  four  virtues — ^prudence,  courage,  self-control, 
and  justice — ^which,  as  the  "natural  virtues,"  were  to  have  their 
eminent  place  in  mediaeval  Christian  theology.  This  identi- 
fication of  virtue  with  knowledge,  the  doctnne  that  to  know 
will  involve  doing,  was  indeed  a  disastrous  fegacy  to  all  Greek 
thinking,  and  influential  in  much  Christian  {^peculation,  nota- 
bly in  tiie  Gnosticism  of  the  second  centuiy. 

In  Soa»tes's  disciple,  Plato  (B.  C.  427-347),  the  ^ly  Greek 
mind  readied  its  hi^est  spiritual  attamment.  He  is  properly 
describable  as  a  man  of  mystical  piety,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
foundest  spiritual  insight.  To  Plato  tiie  passing  forms  of  this 
viable  world  give  no  real  knowledge.  That  knowledge  of  the 
truly  pomiment  and  real  comes  from  our  acquaintance  with 
the  '^  ideas,''  those  changeless  archetypal,  universal  patterns 
which  exist  m  the  invisible  spiritual  world— the  ''intelligible" 
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world,  since  known  by  reason  rather  than  by  the  senses — and 
give  whatever  of  reality  is  shared  by  the  passing  phenomena 
present  to  our  senses.  The  soul  knew  these  ''ideas"  in  pre- 
vious existence.  The  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  call  to 
remembrance  these  once  known  ''ideas."  The  soul,  existing 
before  the  body,  must  be  independent  of  it,  and  not  affected 
by  its  decay.  This  conception  of  immortality  as  an  attribute 
of  the  soul,  not  shared  by  the  body,  was  always  influential  in 
Greek  thought  and  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  resurrection.  All  "ideas"  are  not  of  equal  worth. 
The  highest  are  those  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  especiBUy 
ot  the  good.  A  dear  perception  of  a  personal  God,  as  embodied 
in  the  "idea"  of  the  good,  was  perhaps  not  attained  by  Plato; 
but  he  certainly  approached  closely  to  it.  The  good  rules  the 
world,  not  chance.  It  is  the  source  of  all  lesser  goods,  and  de- 
sires to  be  imitated  in  the  actions  of  men.  The  realm  of 
""ideas"  is  the  true  home  of  the  soul,  which  finds  its  highest 
fiatisfaction  in  communion  with  them.  Salvation  is  the  recov- 
ery of  the  vision  of  the  eternal  goodness  and  beauty. 

Aristotle  (B.  C.  384^322)  was  of  a  far  less  mystical  spirit 
than  Plato.  To  him  the  visible  world  was  an  unquestioned 
reality.  He  discarded  Plato's  sharp  discrimination  between 
"ideas"  and  phenomena.  Neither  exist  without  the  other. 
Eadi  existence  is  a  substance,  the  result,  save  in  the  case  of 
Grod,  who  is  purely  immaterial,  of  the  unpress  of  "idea,"  as  the 
formative  force,  on  matter  which  is  the  content.  Matter  in 
itself  is  only  potential  substance.  It  has  always  existed,  yet 
never  without  form.  Hence  the  world  is  eternal,  for  a  realm 
of  "ideas"  antecedent  to  their  manifestation  in  phenomena 
does  not  exist.  The  world  is  the  prime  object  of  knowledge, 
and  Aristotle  is  therefore  in  a  true  sense  a  scientist.  Its 
dianges  demand  the  initiation  of  a  "prime  mover,"  who  is 
Himself  immoved.  Hence  Aristotle  presents  this  celebrated 
argument  for  the  existence  of  G<xi.  But  the  "prime  mover" 
works  with  intdligent  purpose,  and  God  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  beginning  but  the  end  of  the  process  of  the  world's 
devdopment.  Man  belongs  to  the  world  of  substances,  but 
in  him  there  is  not  merely  the  body  and  sensitive  "soul"  of  the 
animal;  there  is  also  a  divine  spark,  a  Logos  (Kiy^),  which  he 
shares  with  God,  and  which  is  eternal,  though,  unlike  Plato's 
conception  of  spirit,  essentially  impersonal.    In.  morals  Aris- 
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totle  hdd  that  happiness,  or  well-bemg,  is  the  aim,  and  is  at- 
tained by  a  careful  maintenance  of  the  golden  mean. 

Greek  phflosophy  did  not  advance  much  scientifically  be- 
yoiMl  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  they  had  little  direct  influence 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  His 
birth,  a  modified  Platonism,  Neo-Platonism,  was  to  arise,  of 
great  importance,  which  profoundly  affected  Christian  the- 
ology, notably  that  of  Augustine.  Aristotle  was  powerfully 
to  influence  tiie  scholastic  theology  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Those  old^  Greek  philosophers  had  viewed  man  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  his  value  to  the  state.  The  conquests  of  Alexander, 
who  died  B.  C.  323,  wrou^t  a  great  change  in  men's  outlook. 
HeUenic  culture  was  planted  widely  over  the  Eastern  worid, 
but  the  small  Greek  states  collapsed  as  independent  political 
entities.  It  was  difficult  longer  to  fed  that  devotion  to  the  new 
and  vast  political  units  that  a  little,  independent  Athens  had,  --/— 
f(^  instance,  won  from  its  citizens.  The  individual  as  an  inde- 
pendait  entity  was  emphasized.  Philosophy  had  to  be  inter- 
ineted  in  terms  of  individual  life.  How  could  the  individual 
make  the  most  of  himself?  Two  gr^t  answers  were  given, 
cme  of  which  was  whdly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  oould  not  be  used  by  it;  the  other  only  partially  foreign, 
and  therefore  destined  profoundly  to  influence  Christian  the- 
ology.   These  were  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism. 

EiMcurus  (B.  C.  342-270),  most  of  whose  life  was  spent  in 
Athens,  tau^t  that  mental  bli^  is  the  highest  aim  of  man.'^ 


-  ! 

lliis  state  b  most  perfect  when  passive.  It  is  the  absence  of  \ 
all  that  disturbs  and  annoys.  Hence  Epicurus  himself  does  ~^ 
not  deserve  the  reproaches  often  cast  upon  his  system.  In- 
deed, in  his  own  life,  he  was  an  ascetic.  The  worst  foes  of 
mental  happiness  he  taught  are  groundless  fears.  Of  these 
the  diief  are  dread  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  of  death.  Both 
are  baedess.  The  gods  exist,  but  they  did  not  create  nor  do 
thqr  govom  the  worid,  which  Epicurus  holds,  with  Democritus 
(B.  C.  470  f-380  f ),  was  formed  by  the  chance  and  ever-changing 
combinations  of  eternally  existing  atoms.  All  is  material,  even 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  gods  themselves.  Death  ends  all,  but 
is  DO  evfl,  since  in  it  there  is  no  consdousness  remaining. 
%noe,  as  far  as  it  was  a  religion,  Epicureanism  was  one  ol  in- 
cfifferenoe.  The  school  spread  widely.  The  Roman  poet  Lu- 
cretius (B.  C.  98?-56),  in  his  brilliant  De  Rerum  Natura,  gave. 
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expression  to  the  worthia*  side  of  Epicureanism ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  system  as  a  whole  was  destructive  and  toward  a 
sensual  view  of  happiness. 

ContempOTarily  with  Epicurus,  Euhemerus  (about  B.  C.  300) 
taught  that  the  gods  of  the  old  religions  were  simply  deified 
men,  about  whom  myths  and  tradition  had  cast  a  halo  of 
divinity.  He  found  a  translator  and  advocate  in  the  RcMnan 
poet  Ennius  (B.  C.  239?-170?).  Parallel  with  Epicureanian, 
in  the  teaching  ol  Pyrrho  of  Elis  (B.  C.  360?-270?),  and  his 
followers,  a  wholly  sceptical  point  of  view  was  presoited.  Not 
merely  can  the  real  nature  of  things  never  be  understood,  but 
the  best  course  of  action  is  equaUy  dubious.  In  practice 
Pyrrho  found,  like  Epicurus,  the  ideal  of  life  one  of  withdrawal 
from  all  that  annoys  or  disturbs.  With  all  these  themes 
Christianity  could  have  nothing  in  common,  and  they  in  turn 
did  not  affect  it. 

The  other  great  answer  was  that  of  Stoicism,  the  noblest 
type  of  ancient  pagan  ethical  thought,  the  nearest  in  some  re- 
spects to  Christianity,  and  in  others  remote  from  it.  Its  lead^ 
ers  wereZeno  (B.  C.?-264?),  Cleanthes  (B.  C.  301  ?-232?),  and 
Chrysippus  (B.  C.  :^?-207?).  Though  developed  in  Athens,  it 
flourished  best  outside  of  Greece,  and  notably  in  Rome,  where 
Seneca  (B.  C.  3?-A.  D.  65),  Epictetus  (A.  D.  60?-?),  and  the 
Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.  D.  121-180),  had  great  influence. 
It  was  powerfully  represented  in  Tarsus  during  the  early  life 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Stoicism  was  primarily  a  great  ethical 
I  system,  yet  not  without  claims  to  be  considered  a  religion. 
Its  thou^t  of  the  universe  was  curiously  materialistic  All 
that  b  real  is  physical  Yet  there  is  great  difference  in  the 
fineness  of  bodies,  and  the  coarser  are  penetrated  by  the  fin^. 
Hence  fine  and  coarse  correspond  roughly  to  the  common  dis- 
tinctions between  spirit  and  matter.  Stoicism  approximated, 
though  it  much  modified,  the  view  of  Heraditus.  The  souroe 
of  all,  and  the  shaping,  harmonizing  influence  in  the  universe 
h  the  vital  warmth,  from  which  all  has  developed  by  differing 
d^prees  of  tension,  which  interpenetrates  all  things,  and  to 
which  all  wQl  return.  Far  more  than  Heraditus's  fire,  which 
it  resembles,  it  is  the  intelligent»  self-conscious  world-soul,  an  all 
indwelling  reason.  Logos  (Kiyo^),  of  which  our  reason  is  a  part. 
It  b  God,  the  life  and  wisdom  of  all.  It  is  truly  within  ua. 
We  can  ''follow  the  God  within'" ;  and  by  reason  of  it  one  caa 
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ly,  as  Cleanthes  did  of  Zeus:  "We  too  are  thy  offspring." 
The  popular  gods  are  ^mply  names  for  the  forces  that  stream   \ 
out  l^m  God. 

Since  one  wisdom  exists  in  all  the  world,  there  is  one  natural 
law,  one  rule  of  conduct  for  all  men.  All  are  morally  free. 
Smce  all  are  from  God,  all  men  are  brothers.  Differences  in 
station  in  life  are  accidental.  To  follow  reason  in  the  place  in 
which  one  finds  oneself  is  the  highest  duty,  and  is  equally 
praiseworthy  whether  a  man  is  an  Emperor  or  a  slave.  So  to 
obey  ieas(Hi,  the  Logos^  is  the  sole  object  of  pursuit.  Happiness 
is  no  just  aim,  though  duty  done  brings  a  certain  happiness 
purely  as  a  by-product.  The  chief  enemies  of  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence are  passions  and  lusts,  which  pervert  the  judgment. 
These  must  resolutely  be  put  aside.  God  inspires  all  good 
acts,  though  the  notion  of  God  is  essentially  pantheistic. 

The  strenuous  ascetic  attitude  of  Stoicism,  its  doctrine  of  the 
all-pervading  and  all-ruling  divine  wisdom.  Logos  {Xdyo^),  its 
insistence  that  all  who  do  well  are  equally  deserving,  whatever 
their  station,  and  its  assertion  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of 
aU  men,  were  profoundly  to  affect  Christian  theology.  In  its 
highest  representatives  the  creed  and  its  results  were  noble. 
It  was,  however,  too  often  hard,  narrow,  and  imsympathetic. 
It  was  for  the  few.  It  recognized  that  the  many  coidd  never 
readi  its  standards.  Its  spirit  was  too  often  one  of  pride.  \ 
Hiat  of  Christianity  is  one  of  hmnility.  Still  it  produced  re- 
markable effects.  Stoicism  gave  Rome  excellent  Emperors  and 
many  less^  officials.  Though  it  never  became  a  really  popular 
creed,  it  was  followed  by  many  of  high  influence  and  position 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  mocUfied  Roman  law  for  the  better. 
It  introduced  into  jurisprudence  the  conception  of  a  law  of 
nature,  expressed  in  reason,  and  above  all  arbitrary  human 
statutes.  By  its  doctrine  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal,  the 
worst  features  of  slavery  were  gradually  ameliorated,  and 
Roman  citizenship  widely  extended. 

One  may  say  tiiat  the  best  educated  thought  in  Rome  and 
the  provinces,  by  the  time  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  wide-spread 
Epicureanism  and  Scepticism,  inclined  to  panthebtic  Mono- 
theism, to  the  conception  of  God  as  good,  in  contrast  to  the 
non-moral  character  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  to 
belief  in  a  ruling  divine  providence,  to  the  thought  that  true 
idigion  is  not  ceremonies  but  an  imitation  of  the  moral  quali- 
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ties  of  God,  and  toward  a  humaner  attitude  to  men.  The  two 
elanents  lacking  in  diis  educated  philosophy  were  those  oi 
certainty  such  as  could  only  be  given  by  belief  in  a  divine 
revelation,  and  of  that  loyalty  to  a  person  which  Christianity 
was  to  emphasize. 

The  conmion  people,  however,  shared  in  few  of  these  bene- 
fits. They  lay  in  gross  supa^tition.  If  the  grip  of  the  old 
religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  largely  relaxed,  they  never- 
theless believed  in  gods  many  and  lords  many.  Every  town 
had  its  patron  god  or  goddess,  every  trade,  the  farm,  the  spring, 
the  household,  the  dbief  events  of  life,  marriage,  childbirth 
These  views,  too,  w«*e  ultimately  to  appear  in  Christian  his- 
tory transmuted  into  saint-worship.  Soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians drove  a  thriving  trade  among  the  ignorant,  and  none 
were  more  patronized  than  those  of  Jewish  race.  Above  all, 
the  common  people  were  convinced  that  the  muntenance  of 
the  historic  religious  cult  of  the  ancient  gods  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  state.  If  not  observed, 
the  gods  wreaked  vengeance  in  calamities — an  opinion  that  was 
the  source  oi  much  later  persecution  of  Christianity.  These 
popular  ideas  were  not  vigorously  opposed  by  the  learned, 
who  largdy  held  that  the  old  religions  had  a  police  value. 
They  regarded  the  state  ceremonies  as  a  necessity  for  the  com- 
mon man.  Seneca  put  the  philosophical  opinion  bluntly  whea 
he  declared  that  ''the  wise  man  will  observe  all  religious  usages 
as  commanded  by  the  law,  not  as  pleasing  to  the  gods/'  The 
lowest  point  in  popular  religious  feeling  in  the  Roman  Empire 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  abler  Emperors  strove  to  strengthen  and  modify  the 
ancient  popular  worships,  for  patriotic  reasons,  into  worship 
of  the  state  and  of  its  h^.  This  patriotic  deification  of  the 
Roman  state  began,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  TTie 
worship  of  the  "Dea  Roma"  may  be  found  in  Smyrna  as  eariy 
as  B.  C.  195.  This  reverence  was  strengthened  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  empire  in  the  provinces  as  securing  them  better 
government  than  that  of  the  republic.  As  early  as  B.  C.  29, 
Pergamum  had  a  temple  to  Rome  and  Augustus.  This  worship, 
directed  to  the  ruler  as  the  embodiment  of  the  state,  or  rather 
to  his  "genius"  or  indwelling  spirit,  spread  rapidly.  It  soon 
had  an  elaborate  priesthood  under  state  patronage,  divided 
and  organized  by  provinces,  and  celebrating  not  only  worship 
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bat  annual  games  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  iHt)babIy  the  most 
hig^ily  developed  organization  of  a  professedly  religious  char* 
acter  under  the  early  empire,  and  tiie  d^;ree  to  which  it  ulti- 
mately affected  Christian  institutions  awaits  further  investiga* 
ticm.  From  a  modem  point  of  view  there  was  much  more  of 
patriotism  than  of  religion  in  this  system.  Christian  mission- 
aries in  Japan  have  solved  a  similar,  though  probably  less  diffi- 
cult, situation  by  holding  reverence  to  the  Emperor  to  be 
pur^  patriotic.  But  early  Christian  feeling  regarded  this 
wcM^p  of  the  Emperor  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  allegiance 
to  Chnst  The  f eding  is  shown  in  the  description  of  Peigamum 
in  RevdaUon  2^.  Christian  refusal  to  render  the  worship  seemed 
treasonable,  and  was  the  great  occasion  of  the  martyrdcnns. 

Men  need  a  religion  deeper  than  philosophy  or  ceremonies. 
Philosophy  satisfies  only  the  exceptional  man.  Ceremonies 
avail  for  more,  but  not  those  whose  thoughts  are  active,  or 
whose  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  is  keen.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  dying  older  popular  paganism.  The 
earlier  Emperors  were,  many  of  them,  extensive  builders  and 
patrons  of  temples.  The  most  notable  effort  to  effect  a  revival 
and  purification  of  popular  religion  was  that  of  Plutarch  (A.  D. 
46?-120?),  ot  Cheronea  in  Greece,  which  may  serve  as  typical 
ot  others.  He  criticised  the  traditional  mythology.  All  that 
implied  cruel  or  morally  unworthy  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
gods  he  rqected.  There  is  one  God.  All  the  popular  gods 
are  His  attributes  personified,  or  subordinate  spirits.  Plutarch 
had  faith  in  oracles,  special  providences,  and  future  retribution. 
He  taught  a  strenuous  morality.  His  attempt  to  wake  up 
what  was  best  in  the  dying  older  paganism  was  a  hopeless 
task  and  won  few  followers. 

Tbe  great  majority  of  those  who  felt  rdigious  longings  simply 
ad<q>ted  Oriental  religions,  especially  those  of  a  redemptive  na- 
ture in  which  mysticism  or  sacramentalism  w&e  prominent  fea- 
tures. Ease  of  communication,  and  especially  the  great  influx 
of  Oriental  slaves  into  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman  world 
during  the  later  republic  facOitated  this  process.  The  ^read 
of  tboe  faiths  independent  of,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  rivals 
ci,  Christianity  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  oiu*  era  made 
tfa«t  epodi  one  of  deepening  religious  feeling  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and,  in  that  saise,  undoubtedly  faolitated  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity.  D,,,.edbv Google 
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One  sudi  Oriental  rdigion,  of  considerably  extended  appeal, 
though  with  little  of  the  element  of  mystery,  was  Judaism,  of 
wlddi  th^e  will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  in  another 
connection.  The  popular  mind  turned  more  largely  to  other 
Oriental  cults,  of  greater  mystery,  or  rather  of  larger  redemp- 
tive sacramental  significance,  llieir  meaning  for  tiie  rdigious 
devdopment  ot  the  Roman  world  has  been  only  recently  ap- 
preciated at  anything  like  its  true  value.  The  most  popular  of 
these  Oriental  religions  were  those  of  the  Great  Mother  (Cybele) 
and  Attis,  originating  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Isis  and  Serapis  from 
Egypt ;  and  of  Mithras  from  Persia.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  mudi  syncretistic  mixture  of  these  religions,  (me  with 
another,  and  with  the  older  reli^ons  of  the  lands  to  wbidi  ihey 
came.  That  of  the  Great  Mother,  which  was  essentially  a 
primitive  nature  worship,  accompanied  by  licentious  rites, 
reached  Rome  in  B.  C.  204,  and  was  the  first  to  gain  extenave 
foothold  in  the  West  That  of  Isb  and  Serapis,  with  its  an^ 
phasis  on  regeneration  and  a  future  life,  was  well  established  in 
Rome  by  B.  C.  80,  but  had  long  to  endure  governmental  oppo- 
sition. That  of  Mithras,  the  noblest  of  all,  though  having  an 
extended  history  in  the  East,  did  not  become  conspicuous  at 
Rome  till  toward  the  year  A.  D.  100,  and  its  great  spread  was 
in  the  latter  part  ci  the  second  and  during  the  third  centuries. 
It  was  eBpecnaUy  beloved  of  soldiers.  In  the  later  years,  at 
least  <A  its  progreaa  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Mithras  was  identi- 
fied with  the  sun — the  Sol  Inmdua  of  the  Emperors  just  before 
Constantino.  like  other  rdigions  of  Persian  origin,  its  view  of 
the  universe  was  dualistic 

All  these  religions  taught  a  redeemavgod.  All  hdd  that  the 
initiate  shared  in  ^rmbolic  (sacramental)  fashion  the  experiences 
of  the  god,  died  with  him,  rose  with  him,  became  partakes  of 
the  divine  nature,  usually  through  a  meal  shared  symbolically 
with  him,  and  particq>ated  in  his  immortality.  All  had  secret 
rites  for  the  initiated.  All  offered  mystical  (sacramental) 
deansing  from  sin.  In  the  religion  of  Isis  and  Serapis  that 
deansing  was  by  bathing  in  sacred  water;  in  those  of  tiie 
Great  Mother  and  ot  Mithras  by  the  blood  of  a  bull,  the  iavh 
robolium,  by  which,  as  recorded  in  inscripticms,  the  initiate  was 
''rdbom  forever.''  All  promised  a  happy  future  life  for  the 
faithful.  All  were  more  or  less  ascetic  in  thdr  attitude  toward 
the  worid.    Some,  like  Mithraism,  taught  the  brotheriiood  and 
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essential  equality  of  all  disdples.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  development  of  the  early  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  affected,  if  not  directly  by  these  religions,  at  least 
by  the  religious  atmosphere  whidi  they  helped  to  create  and 
to  which  they  were  congenial. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  in  the  heathen  world  at  the 
coming  of  Chnst,  one  must  say  that,  amid  great  confusion,  and 
in  a  multitude  of  forms  of  expression,  some  of  them  very  un- 
worthy, certain  religious  demands  are  evident.  A  religion  that 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  must  teach  one  right- 
eous God,  yet  find  place  for  numerous  ^irits,  good  and  bad. 
It  must  possess  a  definite  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  in 
Judaism,  that  is  an  authoritative  scripture.  It  must  inculcate 
a  world-denying  virtue,  based  on  moral  actions  agreeable  to 
the  will  and  character  of  Grod.  It  must  hold  forth  a  future  life 
with  rewards  and  punishments.  It  must  have  a  symbolic 
initiation  and  promise  a  real  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  must  pos- 
sess a  redeemer-god  into  imion  with  whom  men  could  come  by 
certain  sacramental  acts.  It  must  teach  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men,  at  least  of  all  adherents  of  the  religion.  However 
simple  the  b^innings  of  Christianity  may  have  been,  Chris- 
tianity must  possess,  or  take  on,  all  these  traits  if  it  was  to 
conquer  the  Roman  Empire  or  to  become  a  world  religion.  It 
came  ^in  the  fulness  of  time"  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  was 
formerly  thought;  and  no  one  who  believes  in  an  overruling 
I»ovidence  of  God  will  deny  the  fundamental  importance  of 
this  mighty  preparation,  even  if  some  of  the  features  of  Chris- 
tianity's  eariy  development  bear  the  stamp  and  limitations  of 
ibe  time  and  have  to  be  separated  from  the  eternal. 

SECTION  IL     THE  JEWISH  BACKGROUND 

The  external  course  of  events  had  largely  determined  the 
development  of  Judaism  in  the  six  centuries  preceding  the  birth 
of  Chmt.  Jud«a  had  been  under  foreign  political  control 
since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  B.  C.  586. 
It  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  old  Assyrian  Empire  and  of 
its  successors,  the  Persian  and  that  of  ^exander.  After  the 
l»eak-up  of  tiie  latter  it  came  imder  the  control  of  the  Ptole- 
mies of  Egypt  and  then  of  the  Seleudd  dynasty  of  Antioch. 
"While  thus  politically  dependent,  its  religious  institutions  were 
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practically  undisturbed  after  their  restoration  consequent  upon 
the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylonia ;  and  the  hereditary  priestly 
families  were  the  real  native  aristocracy  of  the  land.  In  thdr 
higher  ranks  they  came  to  be  marked  by  political  interest  and 
rdigious  indifference.  The  high-priesthood  in  particular  became 
a  coveted  office  by  reason  of  its  pecuniary  and  political  influence. 
With  it  was  associated,  certainly  from  the  Greek  period,  a  body 
\^of  advisers  and  l^;al  interpreters,  the  Sanhedrim,  ultimatdy 
seventy-one  in  number.  Thus  administered,  the  temple  and  its 
pnesthood  came  to  represent  the  more  formal  aspect  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Hebrews.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  feeling  that 
they  were  a  holy  people  living  imder  Yahwe's  holy  law,  thdr 
sense  of  religious  separatism,  and  the  comparative  cessation  of 
prophecy,  turned  the  nation  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  was 
interpreted  by  an  ever-increasing  mass  of  tradition.  As  in  Mo- 
hammedan lands  to-day,  the  Jewish  law  was  at  once  religious 
precept  and  civil  statute.  Alts  interpreters,  the  scribes,  be^me 
more  and  more  the  real  religious  leaders  of  the  people.  Juda- 
ism grew  to  be,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  the  rdigion  of  a 
sacred  scripture  and  its  mass  of  interpretative  precedent.  For 
a  fuller  understanding  and  administration  of  ihe  law,  and  for 
prayer  and  worship,  the  synagogue  developed  wherever  Judaism 
was  represented.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  going  back  probably  to 
the  Enle.  In  its  typical  form  it  was  a  local  congregation  in- 
duding  all  Jews  of  the  district  presided  over  by  a  group  of 
"dders,"  having  often  a  "ruler"  at  its  head.  These  were  em- 
powered to  excommunicate  and  punish  offenders.  The  services 
were  very  simple  and  could  be  led  by  any  Hebrew,  though  usu- 
ally under  "a  ruler  of  the  synagogue."  They  included  prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  their  translation  and 
exposition  (sermon),  and  the  benediction.  Because  of  the  tm- 
representative  character  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  synagogues,  the  temple,  though  highly  regarded, 
became  less  and  less  vital  for  the  religious  life  of  the  people  as 
the  time  of  Christ  is  approached,  and  could  be  totally  de- 
stroyed in  A.  D.  70,  without  any  overthrow  of  the  essential  de- 
ments in  Judaism.  - 

Under  the  Seleucid  Kings  Hellenizing  influences  came  strongly 
into  Judsea,  and  divided  the  claimants  for  the  high-priestly 
office.  The  forcible  suiq>ort  of  HellenLnn  by  Antiochus  IV, 
Epiphanes  (B.  C.  175-164),  and  its  accompanying  repression 
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of  Jewish  worship  and  customs,  led,  in  B.  C.  167,  to  the  great 
rebellion  headed  by  the  Maccabees,  and  ultimatdy  to  a  p^ iod 
of  Judsean  independence  which  lasted  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  C.  63.  This  Hdleniasing  episode  brought  about 
a  profound  deft  in  Jewish  life.  The  Maccabean  rulers  secured 
for  themsdves  the  high-priestly  oflSce ;  but  though  the  family 
had  risen  to  leadership  by  opposition  to  Hellenism  and  by  re^ 
ligious  zeal,  it  gradually  drifted  toward  Hellenism  and  purely 
political  ambition.  Under  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Maccabean 
ruler  from  B.  C.  135  to  105,  the  distinction  between  the  re- 
ligious parties  of  later  Judaism  became  marked.  The  aristo- 
cratiopolitical  party,  with  which  Hyrcanus  and  the  leading 
priestly  families  allied  themsdves,  came  to  be  known  as  Sad- 
ducees — a  title  the  meaning  and  antiquity  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. .  It  was  essentially  a  worldly  party  without  strong  re- 
%ious  conviction.  Many  of  the  views  that  the  Sadducees 
entertained  were  conservatively  representative  of  the  older 
Judaism.  Thus,  they  held  to  the  law  without  its  traditional 
interpretation,  and  denied  a  resurrection  or  a  personal  immor- 
tality. On  the  other  hand,  they  rejected  the  andent  notion  of 
^irits,  good  or  bad.  Though  politically  influential,  they  were 
unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  opposed  all  foreign 
influ^ices  and  stood  firmly  for  the  law  as  interpreted  by  tibe 
traditions.  The  most  thoroughgoing  representatives  of  thb 
democratic-legalistic  attitude  were  the  Pharisees,  a  name  which 
signifies  the  Separated,  presenting  what  was  undoubtedly  a 
kH[^  previously  existing  attitude,  though  the  designation  ap- 
pears Portly  before  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus.  With  his^ 
rdgn  the  hi^ric  struggle  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  begins. 

As  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Zealots,  or  men  of  «. 
action,  sprang  from  them,  the  Pharisees  w&e  not  a  political^ 
party.    Though  they  held  the  admiration  of  a  majority  of  the 
peo^,  thqr  were  never  very  nmnerous.    The  ordinary  woricing 
Jew  ladced  the  education  in  the  minutise  of  the  law  or  tiie  lebure 
to  become  a  Pharisee.    Their  attitude  toward  the  mass  of  Ju-  ^ 
daism  was  contemptuous.*    They  represented,  however,  views 
wlddi  were  widdy  entertained  and  were  in  many  respects 
normal  results  of  Jewish  rdigious  devdopment  since  the  Exile. 
Their  prime  emphasis  was  on  the  exact  keeping  of  the  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  traditions.    Th^  hdd  strongly  to  the  ex- 
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istence  ot  spirits,  good  and  bad — a  doctrine  of  angels  and  of 
Satan  tbat  had  apparently  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
Persian  ideas.  They  represented  that  growth  of  a  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  had  seen  a  remarkable  development  during  the 
two  centuries  preceding  Christ's  birth.  They  held,  like  the 
people  generally,  to  the  Messianic  hope.  The  Pharisees,  from 
many  pomts  of  view,  were  deserving  of  no  little  respect.  Fr(»a 
the  ciide  infused  with  these  ideas  Christ's  disciples  were  largdy 
to  come.  The  most  learned  of  the  Apostles  had  been  Imnsdf 
a  Hiarisee,  and  caUed  himself  such  years  after  having  become 
a  Christian.^  Their  earnestness  was  praiseworthy.  'The  great  / 
failure  of  Pharisaism  was  twofold.  It  looked  upon  religion  as/ 
the  keq>ing  of  an  external  law,  by  which  a  reward  was  earned/ 

.  Such  keeping  involved  of  necessity  neither  a  real  inward  right- 
eousness of  spirit,  nor  a  warm  personal  relation  to  God.  It  also 
shut  out  from  the  divine  promises  those  whose  failures,  sins, 
and  imperfect  keeping  of  tiie  law  made  the  attainment  of  the 
Pharisaic  standard  impossible.    It  dbinherited  the ''  lost  sheep  " 

V  of  the  house  of  Israel.  As  such  it  received  the  well*merited 
condenmation  of  Christ. 

The  Messianic  hope,  shared  by  the  Pharisees  and  ccmmion 
people  alike,  was  the  outgrowth  of  strong  national  conscious- 
ness and  faith  in  God.  It  was  most  vigorous  in  times  of  na- 
tional oppression.  Under  the  earlier  Maccabees,  when  a  God- 
fearing line  had  given  independence  to  the  people,  it  was  little 
felt.  The  later  Maccabees,  however,  deserted  their  family 
tradition.  The  Romans  conquered  the  land  in  B.  C.  63.  Nor 
was  the  situation  really  improved  from  a  strict  Jewish  stand- 
point, when  a  half-Jewish  adventurer,  Herod,  the  son  of  the 
Idmnean  Antipater,  held  a  vassal  kingship  under  Roman  over^ 
lordship  from  B.  C.  37  .to  B.  C.  4.  In  spite  of  his  undoubted 
services  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  land,  and  his  mag- 
nificent rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  to^ 
of  the  Romans  and  a  Hellenizer  at  heart.  ^The  Herodians  were 
disliked  by  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  alike.  On  Herod's  death 
his  kingdom  was  divided  between  three  of  his  sons,  Archelaus 
becoming  '"ethnarch"  of  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea  (B.  C. 
4-A.  D.  6) ;  Herod  Antipas  "tetrarch"  of  Galilee  and  P«»a 
(B.  C.  4-A.  D.  39) ;  and  Philip  "tetrarch"  of  the  prevailmgly 
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beatben  r^gum  east  and  northeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Aiche- 
laus  aroused  bitter  enmity,  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Rcxnan  procurator — the 
occupant  of  this  post  from  A.  D.  26  to  36  being  Pontius 
Klate. 

With  such  hopelessly  adverse  political  conditions,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Messianic  hope  could  be  realizable  only  by  divine  aid. 
By  the  time  of  Christ  that  hope  involved  the  destruction  of        A 
Roman  authority  by  supernatural  divine  intervention  through        mJ 
a  Messiah;   and  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  * 
which  a  freed  and  all-powerful  Judaism  should  flourish  under 
a  ri^teous  Messianic  King  of  Davidic  descent,  into  which  the 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  should  be  gath- 
ered, and  by  which  a  golden  age  would  be  begun.    To  the 
average  Jew  it  probably  meant  Uttle  more  than  that,  by  divine 
intervention,  the  Romans  would  be  driven  out  and  the  kingdcHii 
restored  to  Israel.    A  wide-spread  belief,  based  on  Malacki  3S 
bdd  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  would  be  heralded  by  a 
fcffenmner. 

Tliese  hopes  were  nourished  by  a  body  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, pessimistic  as  to  the  present,  but  painting  in  brilliant 
color  the  age  to  come.  The  writings  were  often  ascribed  to 
ancuent  worthies.  Such  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  is  the 
proi^ecy  of  Dgtudp.  such  without  are  the  Book  of  Enochs  the 
AMumption  cf  Moses,  and  a  niunber  of  others.  A  specimen  of 
thb  class  of  literature  from  a  Christian  pomt  of  view,  but  with 
mudi  use  of  Jewish  conceptions,  is  Reddaiion  in  the  New  Testa- 
moit.  These  nourished  a  forward-looking,  hopeful  religious 
attitude  that  must  have  served  in  a  measure  to  offset  the  strict 
legalism  of  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Other  currents  of  religious  life  were  moving  also  in  Palestine, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  the  reality 
ci  winch  is  evident.  In  the  country  districts  espedally,  away 
frcHn  the  centres  of  official  Judaism,  there  was  a  real  mystical 
]He(y.  It  was  that  of  the  later  Psalms  and  of  the  ''poor  in 
spbit"  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  ''Magnificat"  and 
"Benedictus"*  may  well  be  expressions  of  it.  To  this  mystic 
type  belong  also  the  recently  discovered  so-called  Odes  cf  Solo- 
mon. fVcmi  this  simpler  piety,  in  a  larger  and  less  mystical 
came  profdietic  appeals  for  repoitance,  of  which  those  >- 
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"^  ci  John  the  Baptist  are  best  known.    It  was  not  Pharisaic,  but 
far  more  vital. 

\One  further  conception  of  later  Judaism  is  of  importance  by 
reason  of  its  influence  on  the  development  of  Christian  theology. 
It  is  that  of  ''wisdom/'  which  is  practically  personified  as  ex- 
isting side  by  side  with  God,  one  with  Him,  His  ''possesaon'' 
before  the  foimdation  of  the  world,  His  agent  in  its  creatiop.' 
It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  thought  of  the  all- 
pervading  divine  Logos  (Xtfyo?)  is  here  to  be  seen ;  but  a  more 
ethical  note  sounds  than  in  the  corresponding  Greek  teaching. 
Yet  the  two  views  were  easy  of  assimilation. 

Palestine  is  naturally  first  in  thought  in  a  con^deration  of 
Judaism.  It  was  its  home,  and  the  sc^ie  of  the  b^innings  ci 
Chrisdamty.  Nevertheless  the  impcvtance  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  outside  of  Palestine,  both  tor  the  religious  life  of 
the  Roman  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  reflex  effect  upon 
Judaism  itsdf  of  the  consequent  contact  with  Hellenic  thou^t, 
was  great.  This  dispersion  had  b^:un  with  the  conquests  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs,  and  had  been  fiulhi^ed 
by  many  rulers,  notably  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  the 
great  Romai^  of  the  closing  days  of  the  republic  and  the  dawit- 
ing  empire.  ^Estimates  are  at  best  conjectural,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  at  the  birth  of  Christ  there  were  five  or  six 
times  as  many  Jews  outside  of  Palestine  as  within  its  bordei^. 
They  were  a  notable  part  of  the  population  of  Alexandria. 
They  were  strongly  rooted  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  They  were 
to  be  found,  if  in  relatively  small  numbers,  in  Rome.  Few 
cities  of  the  empire  were  without  their  presence.  Clannish  and 
viewed  with  little  favor  by  the  heathen  population,  they  pros- 
pered in  trade,  were  valued  for  their  good  qualities  by  the  rulers, 
their  religious  scruples  were  generally  respected,  and,  in  turn, 
they  displayed  a  missionary  spirit  which  made  their  reUgious 
impress  felt.  As  this  Judaism  of  the  dispersion  presented  it- 
self to  the  surrounding  heathen,  it  was  a  far  simpler  creed  than 
Palestinian  Pharisaism.  \It  taught  one  God,  who  had  revealed 
His  will  in  sacred  Scriptures,  a  strenuous  morality,  a  future  life 
with  rewards  and  punishments,  and  a  few  relativdy  simple 
commands  rdating  to  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  and  the  uai^ 
of  meats.  It  carried  with  it  everywhere  the  synagogue,  wiW 
its  imelaborate  and  non-ritualistic  worship.    It  appealed  power- 
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foBy  to  many  heathens ;  and,  besides  full  proselytes,  the  syur 
agopies  had  about  them  a  much  larger  penumbra  of  partially 
Judaized  converts,  the  "devout  men,"  who  were  to  serve  as  a 
recruiting  ground  for  much  of  the  eaAy  Christian  missionary 
prc^nganda. 

In  its  turn,  the  Judaism  of  the  dispersion  was  much  influenced 
by  Bdlenism,  especially  by  Greek  philosophy,  and  nowhere 
BCMR  deeply  than  in  Egypt  Th«*e,  in  Alexandria,  the  Old^ 
Testament  was  ffvtn  to  the  reading  worid  in  Gredc  translation, 
the  ao-called  Septuagint,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila^ 
d^hus  (B.  C.  285-246).  This  made  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
heretofore  locked  up  in  an  obscure  tongue,  widely  accessible. 
I^  Alescandria,  also.  Old  Testament  rdigpious  ideas  were  com- 
bined with  Greek  philosophical  conceptions,  notably  Ilatcmic 
and  Stoic,  in  a  remarkable  ^mcretism.  The  most  influential 
ct  these  Alexandrian  interpreters  was  Philo  (B.  C.  20?~A.  D. 
42f).  To  Philo,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  wisest  of  books,  a 
real  divine  revelaticm,  and  Moses  the  greatest  of  teachers ;  but 
bsy  aBegorical  interpretation  Philo  findb  the  Old  Testament  in 
faamiony  with  the  best  in  Platonism  and  Stoicism.  The  belief 
that  ihe  Old  Testamait  and  Greek  philosophy  were  in  essential 
agreement  was  one  of  far>reaching  significance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Christkn  thedogy.  Tins  allegorical  method  of  Bib- 
fieal  eiq>Ianation  was  greatly  to  influence  later  Christian  study 
of  ihe  Scr4>tures.  To  Philo,  the  one  God  made  the  world  as 
aa  eqMresnon  of  His  goodness  to  His  creation ;  but  between 
God  and  the  world  the  uniting  links  are  a  group  of  divine  powers, 
vipwml  partly  as  attributes  of  God  and  partly  as  personal  exist- 
caeta.  Ofthese  the  highest  is  the  Logos  (X/tfY09),  which  flows  out 
of  1l|e  being  ol  God  Himself,  and  is  the  agent  not  merely  throu^ 
God  created  the  world,  but  from  whom  all  other  powers 
Through  the  Logos  God  created  the  ideal  man,  of  whom 
man  is  a  poor  copy,  the  work  of  lower  spiritual  powers 
aa  of  the  Logos.  Even  from  his  fallen  state  man  may 
nm.  to  Qsmiection  with  God  through  the  Logos,  the  agent  of 
dMi^  leveiation.  Yet  Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos  is  far 
pkSosophkal  than  that  of  "'wisdom'^  in  Proverbs,  of 
k mention  has  been  made;  and  the  source  of  the  New  Tes- 
MHflt  Logos  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  HeUew  ccmcep- 
VhH^  ''wiadom"  rather  than  in  the  thought  of  Philo.  He 
r,  a  great  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Hel- 
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lenic  and  Hebrew  ideas  miglit  be  united,  and  were  actually  to 
be  united,  in  the  development  oi  later  Christian  theology.  In 
no  other  portion  of  the  Boman  world  was  the  process  wfaidi 
Philo  represented  so  fully  developed  as  in  Alexandria. 

SECTION  III.      JBSUB  AND  THE  DISCIPLES 

Hie  way  was  prepared  for  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist,  in  liie 
thought  ol  the  early  Christians  the  '^ forerunner''  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Ascetic  in  life,  he  preached  in  the  region  of  the  Jordan 
that  the  day  of  judgment  upon  Israel  was  at  hand,  that  the 
Messiah  was  about  to  come;  and  despising  all  formalism  in 
rdigion,  and  all  depmdenoe  on  Abrahamic  descent,  he  pro- 
damied  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  tfaar  message: 
"'repent,  do  justice."  His  directions  to  the  various  classes  of 
his  hearers  were  simple  and  utteriy  non-4^alistic.^  He  bap- 
tized his  disciples  in  token  of  the  washing  away  of  thar  sins ; 
he  taught  them  a  special  prayer.  Jesus  classed  him  as  the 
last  and  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  Hiough  many 
of  his  followers  became  those  of  Jesus,  some  persisted  inde- 
pendently and  were  to  be  found  as  late  as  Paid's  ministiy  in 
Ephesus.^ 

While  the  materials  are  lacking  for  any  full  biography  of 
Jesus  such  as  would  be  available  in  the  case  of  one  living  in 
modem  times,  they  are  entirdy  adequate  to  determine  Hb 
manner  of  life.  His  character,  and  His  teaching,  even  if  many 
points  on  which  greater  light  coukl  be  desired  are  left  in  ol>> 
scurity.  He  stands  forth  deariy  in  all  His  essential  qualities. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  in  the  simple  sur- 
roundings of  a  carpenter's  home.  The  land,  though  despised 
by  the  m(»e  purdy  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Judea  on  account  of 
a  conaderaMe  admixture  of  races,  was  l<>yal  to  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion and  traditions,  the  home  of  a  hardy,  sdf-req>ecting  pop- 
idation,  and  particulariy  pervaded  by  tiie  Messianic  hope« 
Here  Jesus  grew  to  manhood  through  years  of  unrecorded 
experience,  which,  from  His  later  ministry,  must  have  been 
also  of  profound  spiritual  insight  and  '"favor  with  God  and 
man." 

From  this  quiet  life  He  was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist.    To  him  He  went,  and  by  him  was  baptized  in 
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the  Jordan.  In  connection  with  this  baptism  there  came  to 
Him  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  hope, 
the  chosen  of  God,  the  appointed  f oimder  of  the  divine  king- 
donu  A  struggle  with  temptations  to  interpret  this  Messiah- 
ship  in  terms  of  ordinary  Jewish  expectation,  resulted  in  His 
rejection  of  all  political  or  self-seeking  methods  of  its  realiza- 
tion as  unworthy,  and  the  unshakable  conviction  that  His 
Messianic  leadership  was  purely  spiritual,  and  the  kingdom 
solely  a  kingdom  of  God,  He  began  at  once  to  preach  the 
kingdom  and  to  heal  the  afflicted  in  Gralilee,  and  soon  had  great 
p(^ular  following.  He  gathered  about  Him  a  company  of  in- 
timate associates — ^the  Aposties — and  a  larger  group  oi  less 
ckisdy  attached  disciples.  How  long  His  ministry  continued 
is  uncertain,  from  one  to  three  years  will  cover  its  passible 
duration.  Opposition  was  aroused  as  the  spiritual  nature  of 
His  message  became  evident  and  His  hostility  to  the  current . 
Pharisaism  was  recognized.  Many  of  His  first  followers  fell 
away.  He  journeyed  to  the  northward  toward  IVre  and  Sidon, 
and  then  to  the  r^on  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  where  He  drew  forth 
a  recognition  of  His  Messianic  mission  from  His  disciples. 
He  felt,  however,  that  at  whatever  peril  He  must  bear  wit- 
ness in  Jerusalem,  and  thither  He  went  with  heroic  courage, 
in  the  face  of  growing  hostility,  there  to  be  seized  and  crucified, 
certainly  under  Pontius  PUate  (A.  D.  26-36)  and  probably  in 
the  year  30.  His  disciples  were  scattered,  but  speedfly  gathered 
once  more,  with  renewed  courage,  in  the  glad  conviction  that 
He  still  lived,  having  risen  from  the  dead.  Such,  in  barest 
outline,  is  the  story  of  the  most  influential  life  ever  lived. 
The  tremendous  impress  of  His  personality  was  everywhere 
i^yparent.  ^ 

In  treating,  however  briefly,  of  the  teaching  and  work  of 
Jesus,  it  must  be  recognized,  as  Hamack  has  pointed  out,  that 
we  have  from  the  flrst  a  twofold  Gospel — a  Grospel  of  Jesus — 
His  teachings;  and  a  Gospel  about  Jesus — ^the  impression  that 
He  made  upon  His  disciples  as  to  what  He  was.  He  began 
with  what  were  the  best  possessions  of  contemporary  Judaism, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Messianic  hope.  These  had  been 
the  centre  of  John's  message.  The  mysterious  thing  in  Jesus' 
experience  is  that  He  felt  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  this  conviction  was  no  matter  of  deduc- 
tion.   It  was  a  dear  consciousness.    He  knew  Himself  to  be 
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the  Messianic  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Yet  that  king- 
dom was  not  earthly,  Maccabean.  It  was  always  spiritual. 
But  His  conception  of  it  enlarged.  At  first  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  for  Jews  only.^  As  He  went  on,  His  ccmception 
of  its  inclusiveness  grew,  and  He  taught  not  merely  that  many 
''shall  come  from  tiie  east  and  west  and  from  the  north  and 
south/' *  but  that  the  kingdom  itself  will  be  taken  from  the 
unbelieving  Jews.'  Jesus  held  Himself  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  friend  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kingdom  whom 
Pharisaism  had  disinherited,  the  outcasts,  publicans,  harlots, 
and  the  poor.  Their  rq)entance  was  of  value  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  in  Jesus'  teaching,  involves  the  recog- 
nition of  God's  sovereignty  and  fath^hood.  We  are  His  chil- 
dren. Hence  we  ^ould  love  Him  and  our  neighbors.^  All 
whom  we  can  help  are  our  neighbors.^  We  do  not  so  love 
now.  Hence  we  need  to  repent  with  scmtow  for  sin,  and  turn 
to  God;  and  this  attitude  of  sorrow  and  trust  (repentance  and 
faith)  is  followed  by  the  divine  forgiveness.*  Tlie  ethical 
standard  of  the  kingdom  is  the  highest  conceivable.  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."^  It  involves  the  utmost  strenuousness  toward 
self,*  and  unlimited  forgiveness  toward  others.*  Forgiveness 
of  others  is  a  necessary  condition  of  God's  forgiving  us.^®  Hiere 
are  two  ways  in  life:  one  broad  and  easy,  the  other  narrow  and 
hard.  A  blessed  future  or  destruction  are  the  ends.^  Jesus 
was,  like  His  age,  strongly  eschatological  in  His  outlook. 
Though  He  felt  that  the  kingdom  is  b^un  now,^  it  is  to  be 
much  more  powerfully  manifested  in  the  near  future.  The 
end  of  the  present  age  seemed  not  far  off.^ 

Most  of  these  views  and  sayings  can  doubtless  be  parallded 
in  the  religious  thought  of  the  age;  but  the  total  ^ect  was 
revolutionary.  "He  taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes."^^  He  could  say  that  the  least  of  ^s 
disciples  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist;^*  and  that  heaven 
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and  earth  should  pass  away  before  His  words.^  He  caOed  the 
heavy-laden  to  Him  and  offered  them  rest.^  He  promised  to 
those  vfho  confessed  Him  before  men  that  He  would  confess 
them  before  His  Father.*  He  declared  that  none  knew  the 
Father  but  a  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  should  reveal  the 
Father.^  He  proclaimed  Himself  lord  of  the  Sabbath,*  than 
which,  in  popular  estimate,  there  was  no  more  sacred  part  of 
the  God-^ven  Jewish  law.  He  affirmed  that  He  had  power 
to  pronounce  forgiveness  of  sins.*  On.  the  other  hand.  He 
felt  His  own  humanity  and  its  limitations  no  less  clearly.  He 
prayed,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray.  He  declared  that 
He  did  not  know  the  day  or  the  hour  of  ending  of  the  present 
world-age;  that  was  known  to  the  Father  alone.^  It  was  not 
Kb  to  determine  who  ^ould  sit  on  His  right  hand  and  His 
left  in  His  exaltation.*  He  prayed  that  the  Father's  will,  not 
BUs  own,  be  done.*  He  cried  in  the  agony  of  the  cross :  "My 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"^*  The  mystery  <rf  His 
person  is  in  these  utterances.  Its  divinity  is  no  less  evident 
than  its  humanity.  The  how  is  beyond  our  experience,  and 
therefore  beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension ;  but  the  church 
has  always  busied  itself  with  the  problem,  and  has  too  often 
practically  emphasized  one  side  to  the  exclusion  ci  the  other. 

Jesus  substituted  for  the  external,  work  righteous,  cere- 
monial religion  of  contemporary  Judaism,  the  thought  at  piety 
as  consisting  in  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neighbor — ^to  a  God 
who  is  a  Father  and  a  neighbor  who  is  a  brother — ^manifested 
primarily  in  an  attitude  of  the  heart  and  inward  life,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  external  acts.  The  motive  power  of  that  life  is 
personal  all^^ce  to  Himself  as  the  revelation  ot  the  Father, 
the  type  of  redeemed  humanity,  the  Elder  Brother,  and  the 
Eling  at  the  kingdom  of  God. 

What  Jesus  taught  and  was  gained  immense  significance 
from  the  conviction  of  His  disciples  that  His  death  was  not  the 
end — ^from  the  resurrection  faith.  The  how  ot  this  conviction 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  historical  problems.  The  fact 
of  this  conviction  is  unquestionable.  It  seems  to  have  come 
first  to  Peto*,"  who  was  in  that  sense  at  least  the  '*  rock  "  Apostle 
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on  whom  the  church  was  founded.  All  the  early  discipleB 
shared  it.  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the  ccmv^sion  of  PaiiL 
It  gave  courage  to  the  scattered  disciples,  brought  them  to- 
gether again,  and  made  them  witnesses.  Henceforth  they  had 
a  risen  Lord,  in  the  exaltation  of  glory,  yet  ever  interested  in 
them.  The  Messiah  of  Jewish  hope,  in  a  profounder  spiritual 
reality  than  Judaism  had  ever  imagined  Hun,  had  really  lived, 
died,  and  risen  again  for  their  salvation. 

These  convictions  were  deepened  by  the  experiences  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  The  exact  nature  of  the  pentecostal  mani- 
festation is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  recover.  Certainly  the  con- 
ception of  a  proclamati<}n  of  the  Gospel  in  many  foreign  lan- 
guages is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  speaking  with 
tongues  elsewhere^  and  with  the  criticism  reported  by  the 
author  of  Acts  that  they  were  "full  of  new  wine,"  *  whidh 
Peter  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply.  But  the  point  of  significanoe 
is  that  these  spiritual  manifestations  appeared  the  visible  and 
audible  evidence  of  the  gift  and  power  of  Christ.'  To  theae 
first  Christians  it  was  the  triumphant  inauguration  of  a  rela- 
tion to  the  living  Lord,  confidence  in  which  controlled  mudi 
of  the  thinking  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  If  the  disciple  visibly 
acknowledged  his  allegiance  by  faith,  repentance,  and  baptism, 
the  exalted  Christ,  it  was  believed,  in  turn  no  less  evidently 
acknowledged  the  disciple  by  His  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Pentecost 
was  indeed  a  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  though  hardly  to  be  called 
the  birthday  of  the  church,  for  that  had  its  beginnings  in  Jesus' 
association  with  the  disciples,  it  marked  an  epoch  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel,  in  the  disciples'  conviction  of  Christ's 
presence,  and  in  the  increase  of  adherents  to  the  new  faith. 

SECTION  rV.     THE  PALESTINIAN  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNrriES 

The  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  grown 
rapidly.  It  speedily  included  Jews  who  had  lived  in  tl^  dis- 
persion as  well  as  nativesi^of  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  even  some 
of  the  Hebrew  priests.  By  the  Christian  body  the  name 
"churdt"  was  very  early  adopted.  Tte  designation  comes 
from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  where 
it  had  been  employed  to  indicate  the  whole  people  of  Israel  as 
a  divinely  called  congregatioi]|    As  such  it  was  a  fitting  tide 
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for  the  true  Israel,  the  real  people  of  God,  and  such  the  early 
Christiaiis  felt  th^nselves  to  be.  The  early  Jerusalem  com- 
pany were  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  temple,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Jewish  law,  but,  in  addition,  they  had  their  own 
q)ecial  sovices  among  themselves,  with  prayer,  mutual  ex- 
hortation, and  ''breaUng  of  bread''  daily  in  private  houses.^ 
Tins  ''breaking  of  bread''  served  a  twofold  purpose.  It  was  a 
bond  of  fellowship  and  a  means  of  support  for  the  needy. 
Xhe  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  made  the 
company  at  Jerusalem  a  waiting  congregation,  in  which  the 
aniqport  ci  the  less  well-to-do  was  provid^  by  the  gifts  of  the 
better  able,  so  that  they  ''had  all  thiags  conmion."^  The  act 
was  much  more  than  that,  however.  It  was  a  continuation 
and  a  reminder  of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper  with  His  disciples 
before  His  crucifixion.  It  had,  therefore,  from  the  first,  a 
sacramental  significance. 

Organization  was  very  simple.  The  leadership  of  the  Jeru- 
salem congregation  was  at  first  that  of  Peter,  and  in  a  less^ 
d^;ree  of  John.  WiCk  them  the  whole  apostolic  company  was 
associated  in  prominence,  though  whether  they  constituted  so 
folly  a  governing  board  as  tradition  affirmed  by  the  time  that 
AcU  was  written  may  be  doubted.  Questions  arising  from  the 
distribution  of  aid  to  the  needy  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  conmiittee  of  seven,'  but  whether  this  action  was  the 
origin  ol  the  diaconate  or  a  temporary  device  to  meet  a  particu- 
lar situation  is  uncertain.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  duties  thus  intrusted  resembled  those  later  discharged 
by  deacons  in  the  Gentile  churches.  At  an  early  though 
somewhat  later  period  "elders"  {irpeaffvrepoi)  are  mentioned,* 
though  whether  these  were  simply  the  older  members  of  the 
churdi,*  or  were  officers^  not  improbably  patterned  after  those 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  Jerusalem  congregation  was  filled  with  the  Messianic 
lKq)e,  it  wotdd  seem  at  first  in  a  cruder  and  less  spiritual  form 
than  Jesus  had  taught.^  It  was  devoted  in  its  loyalty  to  the 
Christ,  who  would  soon  retiun,  but  "whom  the  heaven  must 
receive  until  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things."  ^  Salva- 
tioii  it  viewed  as  to  be  obtained  by  repentance,  which  included 
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sorrow  for  the  national  sin  of  rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
as  weQ  as  for  personal  sins.  This  repentance  and  acknowledge 
ment  of  loyalty  was  followed  by  baptism  in  the  name  ot  Christ, 
as  a  sign  of  cleansing  and  token  of  new  relationship,  and  was 
sealed  with  the  divine  approval  by  the  bestowment  ot  ^iritual 
gifts.'  This  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  fear 
of  a  consequent  disr^ard  of  the  historic  ritudl,  led  to  an  at- 
tack by  Pharisaic  Hdlenist  Jews,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen,  by  'stoning  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  The  immediate  consequence  was  a  partial  scatter- 
ing ci  the  Jerusalem  congregation,  so  that  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity were  sown  throughout  Judsea,  in  Samaria,  and  even 
in  as  remote  regions  as  Csesarea,  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Of  the  original  Apostles  the  only  one  who 
is  certainly  known  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  missionary 
activity  was  Peter,  though  tradition  ascribes  such  labors  to 
them  all.  John  may  have  engaged,  also,  in  such  endeavor, 
though  the  later  history  of  this  Apostle  is  much  in  dispute. 

The  comparative  peace  which  follo^ifed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  was  broken  for  the  Jerusalem  church  by  a  much  more 
severe  persecution  about  A.  D.  44,  mstigated  by  Herod  Agrippa 
I,  who  from  41  to  his  death  in  44,  was  vassal-king  over  the 
former  territories  of  Herod  the  Great.  Peter  was  imprisoned, 
but  escaped  death,  and  the  Apostle  James  was  beheaded.  In 
connection  with  the  scattering  consequent  upon  this  persecu- 
tion is  im)bably  to  be  found  whatever  truth  underlies  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  twelve  years  after  the 
crucifixion.  At  all  events,  Peter  seems  to  have  been  only  oc- 
casionally there  henceforth;  and  the  leadership  of  the  Jerusal^n 
church  fell  to  James,  "the  Lord's  brother,"  who  even  earlier 
had  become  prominent  in  its  affairs.^  This  position,  which  he 
held  till  his  martyr's  death  about  63,  has  often  been  called  a 
''bishopric,"  and  undoubtedly  it  corresponded  in  many  ways 
to  the  monarchical  bishopric  in  the  Gentile  churches.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  application  to  James  of  the 
term  "bishop"  in  his  lifetime.  When  the  successions  of  re- 
ligious leadership  among  Semitic  peoples  are  remembered, 
especially  the  importance  attached  to  relationship  to  the 
founder,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  there  was  here  a  rudi- 
mentary caliphate.    This  interpretation  is  rendered  the  more 
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prabable  because  James's  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Jerusal^n  diurch,  though  not  chosen  till  after  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  Titus  in  70,  was  Simeon,  esteemed  Jesus'  kinsman. 
Und»  the  leadership  of  James  the  church  in  Jerusalem  em- 
braced two  parties,  both  in  agreement  that  the  ancient  law  of 
Israel  was  binding  on  Christians  of  Jewish  race,  but  differing 
as  to  whether  it  was  similarly  regulative  for  Christian  converts 
from  heathenism.  One  wing  held  it  to  be  binding  <m  all ;  the 
other,  of  which  James  was  a  representative,  was  willing  to 
idlow  freedom  from  the  law  to  Gentile  Christians,  though  it 
viewed  with  disfavor  such  a  mingling  of  Jews  and  Grentiles  at 
a  common  table  as  Peter  was  disposed,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
welcome.^  The  catastrophe  which  ended  the  Jewish  rebellion 
in  the  year  70  was  fateful,  however,  to  all  the  Christian  com- 
munities in  Palestine,  even  though  that  of  Jerusalem  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  siege  by  flight.  The  yet  greater  overthrow  of 
Jewish  hopes  und^  Hadrian,  in  the  war  of  132  to  135,  left 
Palestinian  Christianity  a  feeble  remnant.  Even  before  the 
first  capture  of  the  clly,  more  influential  foci  of  Christian  in- 
fluence were  to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
Jerusalem  diurch  and  its  associated  Palestinian  communities 
w^^e  important  as  the  fountain  from  which  Christianity  first 
flowed  forth,  and  as  securing  the  preservation  of  many  memorials 
of  Jesus'  life  and  words  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost, 
rather  than  as  influencing,  by  direct  and  permanent  leader- 
ship, the  development  of  Christianity  as  a  whole. 

gECTION  V.      PAUL  AND  GENTILE  CHRISTLAJirrT 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  persecution  which 
brought  about  Stephen's  martyrdom  resulted  in  the  {^anting 
of  Christianity  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine.  Missionaries, 
whose  names  have  perished,  preached  Christ  to  fellow  Jews. 
In  Antioch  a  further  extension  of  this  propaganda  took  place. 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  a  city  oi  the  first  rank,  a 
remarkably  cosmopolitan  meeting-place  of  Greeks,  Syrians, 
and  Jews.  There  die  new  faith  was  preached  to  Greeks.  The 
effect  of  this  preaching  was  the  spread  of  the  Gospd  among 
those  <rf  Grentile  antCNcedents.  By  the  populace  they  were 
nicknamed  "Christians'' — a  title  little  used  by  the  followers 
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of  Jesiis  themsdves  till  well  into  the  second  century,  thou^ 
earlier  prevalent  among  the  heathen.  Nor  was  Antioch  the 
farthest  goal  of  Christian  effort .  By  51  or  52,  under  Claudius, 
tumults  among  the  Jews  consequent  upon  Christian  preacjiing 
by  unknown  missionaries  attracted  governmental  attention 
in  Rome  itself.  At  this  early  period,  however,  Antioch  was 
the  centre  of  development.  The  effect  of  this  conversion  of 
those  whose  antecedents  had  been  heathen  was  inevitably  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  relation  of  these  disciples  to  the  Jew- 
ish law.  Should  that  rule  be  imposed  upon  GentUes,  Christi- 
anity would  be  but  a  Jewish  sect;  should  Gentiles  be  free  from 
it  Christianity  could  become  a  universal  religion,  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  Jewish  sympathy.  That  this  inevitable  conflict 
was  decided  in  favor  of  tiie  larger  doctrine  was  primarily  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Paul,  whose  Hebrew  name,  Saul,  was  reminiscent  oi  the  hero 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  bom 
in  the  CUician  city  of  Tarsus,  of  Pharisaic  parentage,  but  of 
a  father  possessed  of  Roman  citizenship.*  Tarsus  was  eminent 
in  the  educational  world,  and  at  the  time  of  Paul's  birth  was 
a  seat  of  Stoic  teaching.  Brought  up  in  a  strict  Jewish  home, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  ever  received  a  formal 
Hellenic  education.  He  was  never  a  Hellenizer  in  the  sense 
of  Philo  of  Alexandria.  A  wide-awake  youth  in  such  a  city 
could  not  fail,  howev^,  to  receive  many  Hellenic  ideas,  and  to 
become  familiar,  in  a  measure  at  least,  with  the  political  and 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  larger  world  outside  his  orthodox 
Jewish  home.  Still,  it  was  in  the  rabbinical  tradition  that  he 
grew  up,  and  it  was  as  a  future  scribe  that  he  went,  at  an  age 
now  unknown,  to  study  under  the  famous  Gamaliel  the  elder, 
in  Jerusalem.  How  much,  if  anything,  he  knew  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  other  than  by  common  report,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. His  devotion  to  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  a  nation 
made  hcly  by  careful  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  was  extreme, 
and  his  own  conduct,  as  tried  by  that  standard,  was  ''blame- 
less.'' Always  a  man  of  the  keenest  spiritual  insight,  however, 
he  came,  even  while  a  Pharisee,  to  feel  deep  inward  dissatis- 
faction with  hb  own  attainments  in  character.  The  law  did 
not  give  a  real  inward  righteousness.  Such  was  his  state  of 
mind  when  brought  into  contact  with  Christianity.  If  Jesus 
was  no  true  Messiah,  He  had  justly  suffered,  and  His  disciples 
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were  justly  objects  of  persecution.  Could  he  be  convinced 
that  Jesus  was  the  diosen  of  God,  then  He  must  be  to  him  the 
first  object  of  allegiance,  and  the  law  for  opposition  to  the  Phari- 
saic interpretation  of  which  He  died — and  Paul  recognized  no 
other  interpretation — ^must  itself  be  abrogated  by  divine  in- 
t^^endon. 

Hiough  the  dates  of  Paul's  history  are  conjectural,  it  may 
have  b^  about  the  year  35  that  the  great  change  came — 
journeying  to  Damascus  on  an  errand  of  persecution  he  beheld 
in  vision  the  exalted  Jesus,  who  called  him  to  personal  service. 
What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  that  experience  can  at  best 
be  merdy  conjectured ;  but  of  its  reality  to  Paul  and  of  its  trans- 
forming power  there  can  be  no  question.  Henceforth  he  was 
convinced  not  only  that  Jesus  was  all  that  Christianity  claimed 
ELim  to  be,  but  he  felt  a  personal  devotion  to  his  Master  that 
involved  nothing  less  than  imion  of  spirit  He  could  say:  "I 
live,  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.''^  The  old 
l^idism  dropped  away,  and  with  it  the  value  of  the  law.  To 
Paul  henceforth  the  new  life  was  one  of  a  new  friendship. 
Christ  had  become  his  closest  friend.  He  now  viewed  man, 
Crod,  sin,  and  the  world  as  through  his  friend's  eyes.  To  do 
his  friend's  will  was  his  highest  desire.  All  that  Ins  friend  had 
won  was  his.  ^'If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature: 
the  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold  they  are  become  new.'' ' 

With  an  ardent  nature  such  as  Paul's  this  transformation 
manifested  itself  at  once  in  action.  Of  the  story  of  the  next 
few  years  little  is  known.  He  went  at  first  into  Arabia — a 
region  in  the  designation  of  that  age  not  necessiuily  far  south 
of  Damascus.  He  preached  in  that  city.  Three  years  after 
his  eonveraon  he  made  a  flying  visit  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
sojourned  with  Peter  and  met  James,  '^the  Lord's  brother." 
He  worked  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  for  years,  in  danger,  suffering, 
and  bodily  weakness.'  Of  the  circumstances  of  this  ministry 
little  is  known.  He  can  hardly  have  failed  to  preach  to  Gen- 
tiles; and,  with  the  rise  to  importance  of  a  mixed  congr^ation 
at  Antiodi,  he  was  naturally  sought  by  Barnabas  as  one  of 
judgment  in  the  questions  involved.  Barnabas,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Jerusalem,  now  brought  Paul  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch, 
probably  in  the  year  46  or  47.    Antioch  had  become  a  great 
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focal  point  of  Christian  activity;  and  from  it  in  obedience,  as 
the  Antiochian  congregation  believed,  to  divine  guidance, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  set  forth  for  a  missionary  journey  that 
took  th^n  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Perga,  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe — ^the  so-called  first  missionary 
journey  described  in  Ads  13  and  14.  Apparently  the  most 
fruitful  evangelistic  endeavor  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
diurch,  it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  group  of  congre- 
gations in  southern  Asia  Minor,  which  Paul  afterward  addre^ed 
as  those  of  Galatia,  though  many  scholars  would  find  the 
Galatian  diurches  in  more  northern  and  central  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  which  no  visit  of  Paul  is  recorded. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  church  in  Antioch  and  the  planting  of 
mixed  churches  in  Cyprus  and  Galatia  now  raised  the  question 
of  Gentile  relation  to  the  law  on  a  great  scale.  The  congre- 
gation in  Antioch  was  turmoiled  by  visitors  from  Jerusalem 
who  asserted :  ''Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of 
Moses  ye  cannot  be  saved."  ^  Paul  determined  to  make  a  test 
case.  Taking  with  him  Titus,  an  uncircumcised  Gentile  con- 
vert, as  a  concrete  example  of  non-4egalistic  Christianity,  be 
went  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  and  met  the  leaders  there 
privately.  The  result  reached  with  James,  Peter,  and  John 
was  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  genuineness  of  Paul's  woric 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  an  agreement  that  the  field  ^ould  be 
divided,  the  Jerusalem  leaders  to  continue  the  mission  to  Jews, 
of  course  with  maintenance  of  the  law,  while  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas should  go  with  their  free  message  to  the  Gentiles.^  It  was  a 
decision  honorable  to  both  sides;  but  it  was  impossible  of  full 
execution.  What  were  to  be  the  relations  in  a  mixed  church? 
Could  law-keeping  Jews  and  law-free  Gentiles  eat  together? 
That  further  question  was  soon  raised  in  connection  with  a 
visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch.'  It  led  to  a  public  discussion  in  the 
Jerusalem  congregation,  probably  in  the  year  49 — ^the  so-called 
Council  of  Jerusalem — and  the  formulation  of  certain  rules 
governing  mixed  eating.^  To  Paul,  anything  but  the  freest 
equality  of  Jew  and  GrGutile  seemed  impossible.  To  Peter  and 
Barnabas  the  question  of  terms  of  common  eating  seemed  of 
prime  importance.  Paul  withstood  them  both.  He  must 
fight  the  battle  largely  alone,  for  Antioch  seons  to  have  held 
with  Jerusalem  in  this  matter  of  intercourse  at  table. 
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Then  fdlowed  the  brief  years  of  Paul's  greatest  missionary 
acttvity,  and  the  period  to  which  we  owe  all  his  epbtles. 
Taking  with  him  a  Jerusalem  Christian,  of  Roman  citizenship, 
Silas  by  name,  he  separated  from  Barnabas  by  reason  of  dis- 
agreement regarding  eating,  and  also  by  dissension  regarding 
the  conduct  of  Bamabas's  cousin,  Mark.^  A  journey  through 
the  region  of  Galatia  brought  him  Timothy  as  an  assistant 
Unable  to  labor  in  western  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  his  companions 
now  entered  Macedonia,  founding  churches  in'  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica,  being  coldly  received  in  Athens,  and  spending 
eighteen  months  in  successful  work  in  Corinth  (probably  51- 
53).  Meanwhile  the  Judaizers  had  been  undermining  his 
^>ostolic  authority  in  Galatia,  and  from  Corinth  he  wrote  to 
these  diurches  his  great  epistle  vindicating  not  merely  his 
own  ministry,  but  the  freedom  of  Christianity  from  all  obliga- 
tion  to  the  Jewish  law.  It  was  the  charter  of  a  univeraal 
Christianity.  To  the  Thessalonians  he  also  wrote,  meeting 
their  peculiar  difficulties  regarding  persecution  and  the  ex- 
pected coming  of  Christ 

Taking  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  become  his  fellow  la- 
bor»3  in  Corinth,  with  him  to  Ephesus,  Paul  left  them  there  and 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  On  his  return 
to  Ephesus,  where  Christianity  had  ah*eady  been  planted,  he 
b^gan  a  ministry  there  of  three  years'  duration  (53?-56?). 
Lttrgely  successful,  it  was  also  full  of  opposition  and  of  such  peril 
that  Paul  "despaired  even  of  life"^  and  ultimately  had  to  flee. 
The  Apostles'  burdens  were  but  increased  during  this  stay  at 
Ephesus  by  moral  delinquencies,  party  strife,  and  consequent 
rejection  of  his  authority  in  Corinth.  These  led  not  merely 
to  his  significant  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  but  on  departure 
horn  Ephesus,  to  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Corinth  itself.  His 
authority  was  restored.  In  this  Corinthian  sojourn  he  wrote 
the  greatest  of  his  epistles,  that  to  the  Romans. 

Meanwhile  Paul  had  never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  Grentile  Christians  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Jerusalem  church  could  be  healed.  As  a  thank-offering 
tor  what  the  Gentiles  owed  to  the  parent  community,  he  had 
been  collecting  a  contribution  from  his  Gentile  converts. 
This,  in  spite  of  obvious  peril,  he  determined  to  take  to  Jeru- 
aolenL    Ot  the  reception  of  this  gift  and  of  the  course  of  Paul's 
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negotiations  nothing  is  known;  but  the  Apostle  himself  was 
speedily  arrested  in  Jerusalem  and  sent  a  prisons  of  the 
Roman  Government  to  Caesarea,  doubtless  as  an  inciter  of  riot- 
ing. Two  years'  imprisonment  (57?-59?)  led  to  no  decisive 
r^ult,  since  Paul  exercised  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  imperial 
tribunal  at  Rome,  and  were  followed  by  his  adventurous  jour> 
ney  to  the  capital  as  a  prisoner.  At  Rome  he  lived  in  custody, 
part  of  the  time  at  least  in  his  own  hired  lodging,  for  two 
years  (60?-62?).  Here  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  churches  our 
Ephenans,  Ccioaaiana,  PkUippians,  and  briefer  letters  to 
PkUenum  and  to  Timothy  (the  second  epistle).  Whether  he  was 
released  from  imprisonment  and  made  further  journeys  is  a 
problem  which  still  divides  the  opinion  of  scholars,  but  the 
weight  of  such  slight  evidence  as  there  is  appears  to  be  against 
it  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded  on  the  Ostian  way  outside  of  Rome ;  but  the  year  is 
uncertain.  Tradition  places  his  martyrdom  in  connection 
with  the  great  Neronian  persecution  of  64.  It  was  not  ccm- 
joined  in  place  with  that  savage  attack,  and  may  well  have 
occurred  a  little  earlier  without  being  dissociated  in  later  view 
from  that  event 

Paul's  heroic  battle  for  a  universal,  npn-legalistic.Christi- 
anity  has  been  sufficiently  indicator  His  Christology  will  be 
considered  in  another  connection.^  Was  he  the  founder  or 
the  remaker  of  Christian  theology?  He  would  himself  ear- 
nestly have  repudiated  these  imputations.  Yet  an  interpretar 
tion  by  a  trained  mind  was  sure  to  present  the  simple  faith  fA 
primitive  Christianity  in  somewhat  altered  form.  Thou^ 
Paul  wrought  into  Christian  theology  much  that  came  from  faos 
own  rabbinic  learning  and  Hellenic  experience,  his  profound 
Christian  feeling  led  him  into  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mind 
of  Christ  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  early  disciples. 
Paul  the  theologian  is  often  at  variance  with  the  picture  of 
Christ  presented  by  the  Gospels.  Paul  the  Christian  is  pro- 
foundly at  one. 

Paul's  conception  of  freedom  from  the  Jewish  law  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  any  antinomian  undervaluation  of  morality. 
If  the  old  law  had  passed  away,  the  Christian  is  under  "the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life."  He  who  has  the  Spirit  dwelling  in 
himi  will  mind  "the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  and  will  ''moi^y 
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tbe  deeds  of  the  hody."^  Paul  evidently  devoted  much  of 
his  training  of  converts  to  moral  instruction.  He  has  a  dis- 
tinct theory  of  the  process  of  salvation.  By  nature  men  are 
diildren  of  the  first  Adam,  and  share  his  inheritance  ctf  sin;* 
by  adoption  (a  Roman  idea)  we  are  children  of  God  and  par- 
takers at  the  blessings  of  the  second  Adam,  Christ.'  These 
blessings  have  q)ecial  connection  with  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection.  To  Paul,  these  two  events  stand  forth  as  trans-  ^ 
actions  of  transcendent  significance.  His  attitude  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  Gal.  6" :  "Far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  save  in  the 
cross  ot  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'' ;  and  the  reason  for  this  glo- 
rying is  twofold,  that  sin  is  thereby  forgiven  and  redemption 
wrought,^  and  that  it  is  the  source  and  motive  of  the  new 
life  of  faith  and  love.'  This  degree  of  emphasis  on  Christ's 
death  was  certainly  new.  To  Paul  the  resurrection  was  no 
less  impctftant.  It  was  the  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
ot  God,*  the  promise  of  our  own  resurrection,^  and  the  guar- 
antee of  men's  renewed  spiritual  life.*  Hence  Paul  preached 
''Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"*  or  "Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection."" 

The  power  by  which  men  become  children  of  the  second  Adam 
is  a  free  gift  of  God  through  Christ.  It  is  wholly  undeserved 
grace.^^  This  God  sends  to  whom  He  will,  and  withholds  from 
wfacHn  He  will.^  The  condition  of  the  reception  of  grace  on 
man's  part  is  faith.^  "If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  ^  This  doctrine  is 
of  great  importance,  for  it  makes  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life  not  any  mere  belief  about  Christ,  nor  any  purely  forensic 
justification,  as  Protestants  have  often  interpreted  Paul,  but 
a  vital,  po-sonal  relationship.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as 
"Lord"  was  one,  as  Bousset  has  pointed  out,^*  which  had  its 
rise  in  the  Gentile  churches  of  Syria,  not  impossibly  in  Antioch, 
and  was  the  natural  expression  of  those  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  employ  it  regarding  their  highest  objects  of 
veneration  for  their  devotion  to  their  new  Master.    To  Paul, 
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it  is  an  epitome  of  his  faith.  Christ  is  the  ^'Lord/'  himself  the 
"slave."  Nor  is  confidence  in  the  resurrection  less  necessaiy, 
as  the  crowning  proof  of  Christ's  divine  Sonship.* 

The  Christian  life  is  one  filled  with  the  Spirit.  All  graces 
are  from  Him,  all  gifts  and  guidance.  Man  having  the  S|Mrit 
is  a  new  creature.  Living  tbe  life  of  the  Spirit,  he  no  longer 
lives  that  of  the  "flesh.''  But  that  all-transforming  and  in- 
dwelling Spirit  is  Christ  Himself.  "The  Lord  fa  the  Spirit."* 
If  Christ  thus  stands  in  such  relation  to  the  individual  disciple 
that  union  with  Him  fa  necessary  for  all  true  Christian  life, 
He  fa  in  no  less  vital  association  with  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers— the  church.  Paul  uses  the  word  chimih  in  two  senses, 
as  designating  the  local  congregation,  Philippi,  Corinth,  Rome, 
"the  church  tiiat  fa  in  their  house/'  and  as  indicating  the  whck 
body  of  believers,  the^true  Israel.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  of  which  each  local  congr^ation  is  a  part' 
From  Christ  come  all  officers  and  helpers,  fdl  spiritual  gifts.* 
He  fa  the  source  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  tiliese  gifts  are 
evidence  of  His  glorified  lordship.^ 

Like  the  early  disciples  generally,  Paul  thought  the  craning 
of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  exfating  world-order  near;  though 
hfa  views  underwent  some  modification.  In  hfa  earlier  q>istk9 
he  evidently  believed  it  would  happen  in  hfa  lifetime/  As 
he  came  toward  the  dose  of  hfa  work  he  felt  it  likely  that  be 
would  die  before  the  Lord's  coming.^  Regarding  tiie  resur> 
rection,  Paul  had  the  greatest  confidence.  Here,  however, 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  were  at  variance.  The  Hebrew  con- 
ception was  a  living  again  of  the  flesh.  The  Greek,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Paul  does  not  always  make  hfa  posi- 
tion dear.  Romans  8^^  looks  like  the  Hebrew  thought;  but 
the  great  passage  in  1  Cor.  15*^^  points  to  the  Greek.  A 
judpa^it  fa  for  all,*  and  even  among  the  saved  there  will  be 
great  di£Ferences.*  The  end  of  all  things  fa  the  subjection  of 
all,  even  Christ,  to  God  the  Father.^o 

^RommuV.  *2Cor.  3^^ 

» Bpk.  1".  «»;  CU.  1".  « Bph.  4" ;  1  Car.  12*^. 

» Fhaippian$  I".  ";  2  Tim.  4".  •  2  Car.  6» 

•  1  C^.  3*^.  » 1  Car.  16«^". 
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SECTION  VI.     THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  APOfiTTOLIC  AGE 

The  history  and  fate  of  most  of  the  Apostles  is  unknown. 
Though  Peter  cannot  have  been  in  Rome  while  Paul  was 
writing  his  epistles  thence,  and  some  scholars  of  weight  still 
hM  the  evidence  insufficient  to  show  that  he  was  ever  there 
at  all,  the  cumulative  force  of  such  intimations  as  have  sur- 
vived make  the  conclusion  probable  that  he  was  in  Rome  for 
a  short  time  at  least,  and  that  his  stay  ended  in  martyrdom 
by  crucifixion  in  the  Neronian  persecutions.^  Such  a  stay, 
and  especially  such  a  death,  would  link  him  permanently  with 
the  RcHnan  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  a  residence  (k  John 
in  Ephesus  is  much  less  assured. 

The  persecution  under  Nero  was  as  fierce  as  it  was  local. 
A  great  fire  in  Rome,  in  July,  64,  was  followed  by  charges  un- 
justly involving  the  Christians,  probably  at  Nero's  instigation, 
to  turn  popular  rumor  from  himself.  Numbers  suffered  death 
by  horrible  torture  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  where  Nero  made 
their  martyrdom  a  spectacle.*  Thenceforth  he  lived  in  Chris- 
tian tradition  as  a  type  of  antichrist ;  but  the  Roman  Church 
survived  in  strength.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
dose  of  the  Jewish  rebellion,  in  70,  was  an  event  of  more  per- 
manent dgnificance.  It  almost  ended  the  already  waning  in- 
fluence of  the  Palestinian  congregations  in  the  laiger  concerns 
of  the  church.  This  collapse,  and  the  rapid  influx  of  converts 
from  heathen  antecedents  soon  made  Paul's  battle  for  freedom 
frcMn  law  no  longer  a  living  question.  Antioch,  Rome,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  Ephesus,  were  now  the  diief  cen- 
tres of  Christian  development.  The  converts  were  mostly  from 
the  lower  social  classes,'  though  some  of  better  position,  no- 
tably women,  were  to  be  found  among  them.  Such  were  Lydia 
ot  Philippi,^  and,  in  much  higher  station,  probably  the  consul. 
Flavins  Clemens,  and  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  suffered 
the  one  death  and  the  other  sentence  of  banishment  in  Rome 
under  Domitian,  in  95.    To  Domitilla,  the  Roman  Church 

1 1  Peter  5^*;  John  2P<*  >•;  1  Clement,  5,  6;  Ignatius,  R^mane,  4<;  Ire- 
nmta,  Againti  Hereeiee,  3:1:1;  Gains  of  Rome  in  Eiisdi>itis,  Church  ^Tm- 
lory,  2:25:5-7. 

*  Tacitus,  AnndU  15^;  Ayer,  A  Sourc^Book  for  Ancient  Church  History, 
p.  6.  , 

» 1  Cor.  1«^".  D-^^^AcU  101*.  Ogle 
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owed  one  of  its  oldest  catacombs.  Of  this  persecution  under 
Domitian  (81-96)  few  details  are  known,  but  it  must  have 
been  of  severity  in  Rome  and  in  Asia  Minor.^ 

Yet  though  some  gleanings  can  be  recovered  from  this  period, 
the  forty  years  from  70  to  110  remain  one  of  the  obscurest  pot- 
tions  of  diurch  history.  This  b  the  more  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause they  were  an  epoch  of  rapid  change  in  the  church  itself. 
When  the  characteristics  of  the  church  can  once  more  be  dearly 
traced  its  general  conception  of  Christianity  shows  surprisingly 
little  of  the  distinctive  stamp  of  PauL  Not  only  must  many 
now  unknown  missionaries  have  labored  in  addition  to  the  great 
Apostle,  but  an  inrush  of  ideas  from  other  than  Christian 
sources,  brought  undoubtedly  by  converts  of  heathen  ante- 
cedents, modified  Christian  bdiefs  and  practices,  especially 
r^arding  the  sacraments,  fastings,  and  the  rise  of  liturgical 
forms.  The  old  conviction  of  the  immediacy  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  faded,  without  beccHning  wholly  extinguished. 
The  constitution  of  the  church  itself  underwent,  in  this  period, 
a  far-reaching  development,  of  which  some  account  will  be 
given  (p.  44). 

An  Olustration  of  this  non-Pauline  Christianity,  though 
without  evidence  of  the  infiltration  of  heathen  ideas,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Written  late  in  the  first  cm- 
tury  or  eariy  in  the  second,  it  is  singularly  poor  in  thedogical 
content.  Its  directions  are  largely  ethical.  Christianity,  in 
the  conception  of  the  writer,  is  a  body  of  right  principles  duly 
practised.  Eaith  is  not,  as  with  Paul,  a  new,  vital,  personal 
relationship.  It  is  intellectual  conviction  which  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  appropriate  action.  It  b  a  new  fmd  simple 
^moral  law.* 

To  this  obscure  period  is  due  the  composition  of  the  Gk^- 
pels.  No  subject  in  church  history  is  more  difficult.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  at  an  early  period,  not  now  definitdy 
to  be  fixed,  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  was  in  circula- 
ti(Hi.  Probably  not  far  from  75-80,  and  according  to  eariy 
and  credible  tradition  at  Rome,  Mark's  Grospel  came  into 
existence.  Its  arrangement  was  not  purely  historic,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  materiab  being  determined  evidently  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  usages 
which  they  iUustrated.    With  large  use  of  the  collection  of 

» 1  Clement,  1 ;  Rev.  2». ";  T^*. ".  /  «  James  1";  ^^ 
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siqnngs  and  of  Mark,  Matthew  and  IaMs  Groi^iels  came  into 
bang,  probably  between  80  and  95 ;  the  former  probably  having 
Palatine  as  its  place  of  writings  and  the  latter  coming,  there 
is  some  reason  to  bdieve,  from  Antioch.  The  Johannine  Gos- 
pel is  distinctly  individual,  and  may  not  unfairly  be  ascribed 
to  Ephesus,  and  to  the  period  95-110.  Other  gospels  were  in 
circulation^  of  which  fragments  survive,  but  none  which  com- 
pare in  value  with  the  four  which  the  church  came  to  regard 
as  canonical.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  of  recollections 
of  Jesus  extant  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century  which  was  not 
gathered  into  the  familiar  Gospels.  That  this  was  the  case 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  great  Jewish  war  and  the  decline  of  the 
Palestinian  Hebrew  congregations.  To  the  Gospels  the  church 
owes  the  priceless  heritage  of  its  knowledge  of  the  life  of  its 
Master,  and  a  perpetual  corrective  to  the  one-sidedness  of  an 
interpretation,  which,  like  even  the  great  message  of  Paul, 
pays  little  attention  to  His  earthly  ministry. 


SECTION  VII.  THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  JESUS 


;< 


An  inevitable  question  of  the  highest  importance  which  arose 
with  the  proclamation  of  Christianity,  and  must  always  de- 
maiMl  consideration  in  every  age  of  the  church,  is:  ^V^iat  is 
to  be  thought  of  the  Founder?  The  earliest  Christology,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  was  Messianic.  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
of  Jewish  hope,  only  in  a  vastly  more  spiritual  sense  than  that 
hope  ccHnmonly  implied.  He  had  gone,  but  only  for  a  brief 
time.^  He  was  now  in  exaltation,  yet  what  must  be  thought 
of  His  earthly  life,  that  had  so  little  of  "'glory''  in  it,  as  men 
use  that  term?  That  h'fe  of  humiliation,  ending  in  a  slave's 
death,  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Grod  had  fore- 
shadowed the  things  that  ''His  Christ  should  suffer.'  Early 
Jewish  Christian  thought  recurred  to  the  suffering  servant  of 
Isaiah,  who  was  "wounded  for  our  transgressions."  '  Christ 
is  the  "servant"  or  "child,"  (^w  6cot)),  in  the  early  Petrine 
addresses.^  The  glorification  was  at  the  resurrection.  He  is 
now  "by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted."  *  This  primitive 
Gcmception  oi  the  suffering  servant  exalted,  persisted.  It  is 
that,  in  ^ite  of  a  good  deal  ofPauIine  admixture,  of  the  episUe 
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known  as  1  Peter  (3"^).  Clement,  writing  from  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians,  93-07,  also  shares  it.^  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  pre-existence.  It  does  not  make  dear  the  relationship  ot 
Chnst  to  God.    It  had  not  thought  that  problem  out. 

An  obvious  distinction  soon  was  apparent.  The  disdples 
had  known  Christ  in  His  Hfe  on  earth.  They  now  knew  Him 
by  His  gifts  in  His  exaltation.  They  had  known  Him  aft^ 
the  flesh;  they  now  knew  Him  after  the  spirit^ — ^that  is  as 
the  Jesus  of  hiistory  and  the  Christ  of  experience.  To  super- 
ficial consideration,  at  least,  these  two  aspects  were  not  easy  of 
adjustment.  The  Jesus  of  history  liv^  in  a  definite  land, 
under  human  conditions  of  space  and  time.  The  Christ  of 
experience  is  Lord  of  all  His  savants,  is  manifested  as  the 
Spirit  at  the  same  moment  in  places  the  most  diverse,  is  om- 
nipresent and  (Hnnisdent.  Paul  regards  it  as  a  nuirk  of  Chris- 
tianity that  men  call  upon  Him  everywhere.*  He  prays  to  Him 
himself.^  In  his  most  solemn  asseveration  that  his  apostle- 
ship  is  not  of  any  human  origin,  Paul  classes  God  and  Christ 
together  as  its  source.^  These  attributes  and  powers  of  the 
Christ  of  experience  are  very  like  divine,  it  is  evident ;  and  they 
inevitably  raised  the  question  of  Christ's  rdation  to  die  Father 
as  it  had  not  been  raised  thus  far,  and  in  a  mind  of  far  subtler 
powers  and  greater  training  and  education  than  that  of  any  of 
the  earii^  diiaciples,  that  of  Paul. 

Paul  knew  Hebrew  theology  wdl,  with  its  conception  of  the 
divine  ^wisdom''  as  present  with  Grod  before  the  foundation 
^"^diR  worfAi.  He  also  knew  something  of  Stoicism,  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  universal,  onmipresent,  fashioning  divine  in- 
telligence, the  Logos,  that  in  many  ways  resembled  the  He- 
brew wisdom.  He  knew  the  Isaian  conception  of  the  suffer- 
ing servant.  To  Paul,  therefore,  the  identification  of  the 
exalted  Christ  with  the  divine  wisdom — ^Logos — ^was  not  only 
easy,  but  natural;  and  that  wisdom — ^Logos — must  be  pre- 
existent  and  always  with  God.  He  is  ''the  Spirit  of  God,"^ 
the  "wisdom  oi  God."«  "In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  •  Even  more,  as  in  the  Stoic  conception 
of  the  Logos,  He  is  the  divine  agent  in  creation;  "all  things 
have  been  created  through  Him  and  unto  Him."  ^^  Though  Paul 
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ptobaUy  never  in  set  terms  called  Christ  Grod,^  he  taught 
Christ's  vmity  in  diaracter  with  God.  He  "knew  no  sm'*;*  He 
b  the  full  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Grod^  which  is  greater 
than  any  human  love,  and  the  motive  spring  of  the  Christian 
life  in  us.'  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  though  Paul  often  calls 
Christ  man,  he  gives  Hun  an  absolutely  unique  position,  and 
dasses  ISm  with  God. 

If  the  Christ  of  experience  was  thus  pre-existent  and  post- 
existent  in  glory  for  Paul,  how  explain  the  Jesus  of  history? 
He  was  the  suffering  servant.^  His  hiunble  obedience  was 
foDowedy  as  in  the  eariier  Petrine  conception,  by  the  great 
lewaid.  "Wherefore  also  Grod  highly  exalted  Him  and  gave 
unto  Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  .  .  .  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.''  Paid 
lodes  upon  the  whole  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as  one  of  humiliar 
tion.  It  was  indeed  significant.  "God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself."  ^  Yet  it  was  only  "by  the 
resurrection"  that  He  was  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power."  *  Paul's  Christology  combines,  therefore,  in  a 
remarikable  manner,  Hebrew  and  Gentile  conceptions.  In  it 
BffpeBT  the  suffering  and  exalted  servant,  the  pre-existent 
divine  wisdom,  the  divine  agent  in  creation,  and  the  redeemer 
power  who  for  man's  sake  came  down  from  heaven,  died,  and 
roaeagun. 

Within  half  a  generation  of  Paul's  death,  however,  a  differ- 
ing interpretation  a{q[>eared,  probably  representing  an  inde- 
pendoit  line  of  thought.  It  was  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Marie. 
Tlie  writer  knew  nothing  of  Paul's  view  of  Christ's  pre-existence. 
In  his  thought,  Christ  was  from  His  baptism  the  Son  of  God 
by  adoption.^  That  He  was  the  Son  of  God  thenceforth,  in 
all  His  earthly  lot,  is  the  evangelist's  endeavor  to  show. 
There  was  humiliation,  indeed,  but  there  was  a  glory  also  in 
His  earthly  life,  of  which  Paul  gives  no  hint.  He  had  not  to 
wait  lor  the  demonstration  of  the  resurrection.  The  voice 
bom  beavmi  declared  Him  the  Son  at  baptism.  The  man 
with  an  undean  spirit  saluted  Him  at  His  first  preaching  as 
"the  Hdy  One  of  God"  (1^).    The  spirits  of  those  poss^sed 

'ThfttTMnnlfttinfWt  whk^  imply  that,  in  BomorM  9*  and  Tihia  2^*,  are  for 
rmofOM  itm&ouB  to  be  rejected  as  Panlkie. 
«2  Cbr.  5«.  » Romans  S^,  5^.  •;  GW.  2».  *  PhiUppians  2«^. 

»2C^.  6».         •RomamV.  ^  Mark  V^.       ^ 
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cried,  ''Thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  (3^>).  He  was  transfigured 
before  Peter,  James,  and  Jcim,  while  a  heavenly  voice  pro- 
claims: "This  is  my  beloved  Son"  (9*"*).  The  evangdist  can 
only  explain  the  lack  of  imiversal  recognition  in  Chnst's  life- 
time on  earth  by  the  declaration  that  He  charged  spirits  and 
disciples  not  to  make  Him  known  (e.  g.  1*S  3",  5**,  9*).  It  b 
evident  that  this  is  a  very  different  interpretation  from  that 
of  Paul. 

Mark's  view  was  evidently  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  age. 
It  had  no  real  theory  of  the  incarnation.  It  does  not  trace 
back  the  sonship  far  enough.  If  that  sonship  was  manifested 
in  a  portion  of  Christ's  life,  why  not  in  all  His  life?  That  im- 
pressed the  writers  of  the  next  two  Grospels,  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Like  Mark,  they  have  no  trace  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  pre-exist- 
ence — ^their  authors  did  not  move  in  Paul's  theological  or  phil- 
osophical realm.  But  they  make  the  manifestation  of  Christ's 
divine  sonship  date  from  the  very  inception  of  His  earthly 
existence.  He  was  of  supernatural  birth.  like  Mark,  both 
regard  His  life  as  other  tluui  one  of  humiliation  only* 

Yet  for  minds  steeped  in  the  thoughts  of  Paul  even  these 
could  not  be  satis^ring  interpretations.  A  f oiuili  Gospel  ap- 
peared about  95-110,  probably  in  Ephesus,  which  sprang  into 
favor,  not  only  on  account  of  its  profoundly  spiritual  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  Christ,  but  because  it  combined 
in  one  harmonious  presentation  the  divided  elements  of  the 
Christologies  which  had  thus  far  been  current.  In  the  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  John,  the  pre-existence  and  creative 
activity  of  Christ  is  as  fully  taught  as  by  Paul.  Christ  is  the 
Logos,  the  Word  who  "was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God";  "All  things  were  made  by  Him"  (l** »).  There  is  no 
hint  of  virgin  birth,  as  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  a  real,  though 
unexplained,  incarnation  is  taught:  "The  Word  became  fl^ 
and  dwelt  among  us"  (1").  The  tendency  of  the  earlier  Gos- 
pels to  behold  glory,  as  well  as  humiliation,  in  Christ's  earthly 
life  is  carried  much  further.  That  life  is  one  primarily  in 
which  He  "manifested  His  glory"  (2",  see  1").  He  dedares 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  He  is  the  Messiah  (4^).  He  is 
regarded  as  "making  Himself  equal  with  God"  (5^^.  He  re- 
members the  glory  of  His  pre-existence  (17*).  He  walks 
through  life  triumphantly '^conscious  of  His  high  divine  mis- 
sion.   In  the  account  of  the  Garden  of  Grethsemane  no  note 
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appears  of  the  pathetic  prayer  that  this  cup  pass  from  Him.^ 
In  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  there  is  no  anguished  cry :  ^'My 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me";'  rather,  as  with  a  sense  of 
a  predetermined  work  accomplished,  He  dies  with  the  words : 
**  It  is  ^nift^^  "  *  Beyond  question  this  Christology  was 
cmiueutlyTaSsTactory  to  the  second  century.  It  gave  an 
explanation,  natural  to  the  age,  of  that  lordship  which  Chris- 
tian feeling  universally  ascribed  to  Christ.  It  united  the  most 
valued  portions  of  the  older  Christologies.  Though  much  dis- 
QGot  from  it  was  to  appear,  it  was  formative  ci  what  was  to 
triumph  as  orthodoxy. 

In  spite  of  this  Jobannine  Christology,  traces  of  more  naive 
and  less  philosophic  interpretations  survived.  Such  were  those 
of  the  obscure  relics  of  extreme  Judaizing  Christianity,  known 
in  the  second  century  as  Ebionites.  To  them,  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  so  completely  fulfilled  the  Jew- 
ish law  that  God  chose  Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  improved 
and  added  to  the  law,  and  would  come  again  to  found  a  Messi- 
anic kingdom  for  the  Jews.  Such,  in  a  very  different  Way, 
was  Hennas  of  Rome  (115-140),  who  strove  to  combine  Paul's 
doctrine  erf  "  the  holy  pre-existent  Spirit  which  created  the  whole 
creation,''^  with  that  of  the  suffering  and  exalted  servant. 
Hie  **  servant,'*  pictured  as  a  slave  in  the  vineyard  of  Grod, 
is  the  "fledi  in  which  the  holy  Spirit  dwelt  .  .  .  walking  hon- 
curably  in  holiness  and  purity,  without  in  any  way  defiling  the 
Spirit.'*'  As  a  reward,  God  chose  the  "flesh,"  i.e.,  Jesus, 
"as  a  partner  with  the  holy  Spirit" ;  but  this  recompense  is 
not  peculiar  to  Him.  He  is  but  a  forerunner,  "for  all  flesh, 
whidi  is  found  undefiled  and  unspotted,  wherein  the  holy 
Spirit  dwelt,  shall  receive  a  reward."  •  This  is,  of  course,  in 
a  sense  adoptionist.  It  was  not  easy  for  unphilosophic  minds 
to  combine  in  one  harmonious  picture  the  Jesus  of  history 
and  the  Christ  of  experience ;  and  even  in  philosophic  inter- 
pretations this  contrast  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  and  wide 
q>read  of  Gnosticism  in  the  second  century. 

The  significance  of  the  Gospel  acccHxiing  to  John  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  Christology  has  been  noted ;  its  infiuence  in  the 
interpretation  of  salvation  was  no  less  important.  With  it 
are  to  be  associated  the  Johannine  Epistles.    This  literature 

» 18»-" ;  compAn  Mark  14«-«.  «  Mark  16»*.  •  John  19». 
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probably  had  its  rise  in  a  region^  Ephesus,  wh^e  Paul  long 
worked.  Its  position  is  Pauline,  but  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  much  intenser  mysticism.  This  mysticism  centres 
about  the  thoughts  of  life  and  union  with  Christ,  both  of 
which  are  Pauline,  and  yet  treated  in  a  way  imlike  that  6t 

l\    Paul.    Life  is  the  great  word  of  the  Johaimine  literature. 

I  He  who  knows  the  Christ  of  present  experience  has  life.  ''  This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Him  whom  Thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Chnst.*'*  For 
the  writer,  the  world  is  divisible  into  two  simple  dasses:  ''He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life,  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  ot 
God  hath  not  the  life.**  *  By  life,  the  author  does  not  mean 
simple  existence.  To  him  it  is  blessed,  purified  immortality. 
"Now  are  we  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if  He  shall  be  manifested 
we  shall  be  like  Him."  '  Thb  life  is  based  on  union  with  Christ, 
and  this  imion  is  a  real  sacramental  participation.  One  can 
but  feel  that  there  is  here  the  influence  of  ideas  similar  to  those 
of  the  mystery  religions.  Paul  had  valued  the  Lord's  Supper. 
To  him  it  was  a  ''communion'*  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
a  "remembrance"  of  Christ,  through  which:  "Ye  proclaim 
•the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."^  The  Johannine  literature 
goes  fiuilier:  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  ol  Man  and 
drink  His  blood  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves."^  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  already  a  mystical  sacrament  necessary  for  that 
union  with  Christ  which  is  to  procure  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  Johannine  literature  stands  on  a  spiritual  plane  of  ut- 
most loftiness.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  some  of  these  prob- 
lems looked  to  a  contemporary  of  the  same  general  school, 
an  equally  earnest  Christian,  but  of  far  less  spiritual  elevation. 
Such  a  man  fa  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  Condemned  as  a  Christian 
/  in  hfa  home  city,  in  the  last  years  of  Trajan,  110-117,  he  was 

^  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  Of 
hfa  history  little  fa  known,  but  from  hfa  pen  seven  brief  letters 
exist,  six  of  them  written  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna ;  and  one  a  personal 
note  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  They  are  full  of  gratitude 
for  kindnesses  ^own  on  hfa  journey,  of  warnings  against  spiri- 

*  John  17* ;  sec  also  3".  ••,  6«,  10«.  ",  etc. 
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tual  perils,  and  of  exhortations  to  unity.  Their  significance 
for  the  history  of  Christian  institutions  will  be  considered  in 
Section  IX.  Ignatius  has  the  same  lofty  Christology  as  the 
Johannine  literature.  Christ's  sacrifice  is  "the  blood  of 
God."*  He  greets  the  Romans  in  "Jesus  Christ  our  God." 
Yet  he  did  not  identify  Christ  wholly  with  the  Father.  "He 
IS  truly  of  the  race  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  Son  of 
God  by  the  divine  will  and  power."  ^  As  in  the  Johannine 
literature,  Ignatius  held  union  with  Christ  necessary  for  life: 
"Christ  Jesus,  apart  from  whom  we  luwre  not  true  life"  ' — ^and 
that  life  is  ministered  through  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  concep- 
ticm  of  the  Supper  was,  however,  well-nigh  magical.  He  says 
of  it:  "Brealang  one  bread  which  is  the  medicine  of  immor- 
tality and  the  antidote  that  we  should  not  die  but  live  forever 
in  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Ignatius's  most  original  thought  was  that 
the  incarnation  was  the  manifestation  of  God  for  the  revela- 
tion at  a  new  humanity.  Before  Christ  the  world  was  under 
the  devil  and  death.    Christ  brought  life  and  inunortality.^ 

In  the  Johannine  and  the  Ignatian  writings  alike,  salvation 
wasjife,  in  the  sense  of  the  transformation  of  sinful  mortality 
iS^Uessed  inunortality.  This  thought  had  roots  in  Paul's 
teaching.  Through  the  school  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  this 
became,  in  the  Greek-speaking  church,  the  conception  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  one  that  lays  necessary  emphads  on  the  per- 
son of  Christ  and  the  incarnation.  The  Latin  conception,  as 
. iirill  bejeea,  was  that  salvationjgonsists  in  the  establishgag 
cfj^^tr^^ns  with"Gbd'5iJl  _  ' 

'toofluui  its  Pauline  antecedents.  It  necessarily  iays  prime 
weif^t  on  divine  grace,  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement. 
These  conceptions  are  not  mutually  exdu^ve;  but  to  these 
differences  of  emphasis  is  ultimately  due  much  of  the  contrast 
in  the  later  theological  development  of  East  and  West. 

SBCmON  VIII.     GENTILE  CHRISTIANriT  OF  THE  SECOND  j^ 
CENTURY  ^ 

By  the  year  100  Christianity  was  strongly  represented  in 
Asm  Bilin<»r,  Syria,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  proba- 
hfy  also  in  Egypt,  though  regarding  its  introduction  into  that 

*  Sph.  1.  «  8mym.,  1.  »  TraL,  9. 
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land  there  is  no  certain  knowledge.  It  had  extended  very 
dightly,  if  at  ally  to  the  more  western  portion  of  the  onpire. 
A^  Minor  was  more  extensively  Christianized  than  any  other 
land.  About  111-113  Pliny,  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  could 
report  to  Trajan  that  it  was  affecting  the  older  t^nple  worsfa^.^ 
It  was  strongly  missionary  in  spirit,  and  constant)^  extending. 
Common  Christianity,  lK)wever,  was  far  from  rq>resenting, 
or  even  understandmg,  the  lofty  theology  of  Paul  or  of  the 
Johannine  literature.  It  moved  in  a  much  simpler  range  of 
thought.  Profoundly  loyal  to  Christ,  it  conceived  ci  Wni 
primarily  as  the  divine  revealer  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  prodaimer  of  a  '^new  law''  of  ample,  lofty,  and 
strenuous  morality.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
'^^ostoUc  Fathers^"  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius,  whrae 
thought  has  abeady  been  discussed. 

These  Christian  writers  were  thus  named  because  it  was 
long,  though  erroneously,  believed  that  they  were  po-sonal  di^* 
!  ciples  of  the  Apostles.  They  include  Clement  of  RcHne  (o.  93- 
97);  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (c.  110-117);  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
(c.  110-117) ;  Hennas  of  Rome  (c.  116-140) ;  the  author  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  possibly  in  Alexandria 
(o.  181);  and  the  anonymous  sermon  called  Second  ClemerU 
(e.  160-170).  To  this  literature  should  be  added  the  Teaclwng 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (c.  130-160,  but  presenting  a  survival 
of  very  primitive  conditions).  The  anonymous  Epistle  to  Dir 
ognetus,  often  included  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, is  probably  later  than  their  period. 

Christians  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  separated  peoifHe, 
a  new  race,  the  true  Israel,  whose  citizenship  was  no  longer 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  though  they  prayed  for  its  welfare  and 
that  of  its  ruler,  but  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.'  They  are 
the  chim;h  '^wbdch  was  created  before  the  sun  and  moon," 
"and  for  her  sake  the  world  was  framed."*  The  conception  of 
the  church  was  not  primarily  that  of  the  aggregate  of  Chris- 
tians on  earth,  but  of  a,heavenly  citizenship  reaching  down 
to  earth,  and  gathering  into  its^jwtT'^brace  the  scattered 
Christian  communities.^  To  this  church  the  disciple  is  ad- 
mitted by  baptism.    It  is  "builded  upon  waters."'    That 

^LeUen,  10^;  Ayer,  p.  20.  *  1  Clem.,  61;  Hernias,  8m^  L 
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baptisin  implied  antecedent  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
message,  engagement  to  live  the  Christian  life,  and  repentance.^ 
Services  were  held  on  Sunday,  and  probably  on  other  days.* 
These  had  consisted  from  the  Apostles'  time  of  two  kinds: 
meetings  for  reading  the  Scriptiu^s,  preaching,  song  and 
prayer;'  and  a  common  evening  meal  with  whidi  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  conjoined.  By  the  time  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his 
Anolomi  in  Rome  (153),  the  common  meal  nad  disappearec^, 
and  toe  Supper  was  joined  with  the  assembly  for  preaching, 
as  a  concluding  sacrament.^  The  Supper  was  the  occasion  for 
(rfTerings  for  the  needy.^  The  beginnings  of  liturgical  forms 
are  to  be  found  before  the  dose  of  the  first  century.* 

Qf"g^an  J^fft  yffSK  ascetic  and  legalistic.  Wednesday  and 
Friday  were  fasts,  which  were  caued  ''sStions,"  as  of  soldiers 
of  Clmst  on  guard.^  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  thrice 
dafly.'  <<  Fasting  is  better  than  prayer,  but  ahnsgiving  than 
both-"*  Secjpnd  m^rfifig*^  ^^^  diyniirfly>H.io  Simple  repent- 
ance is  not  suffident  for  forgiveness,  there  must  be  satisfaction.^^ 
A  Christian  can  even  do  more  than  God  demands — ^works  of 
supererogation — and  will  receive  a  corresponding  reward.^ 
Great  generosity  was  exercised  toward  the  poor,  widows,  and 
ori^ians,  some  going  so  far  as  to  sell  themsdves  into  slavery 
to  sapp^  the  needy.^*  The  rich  were  f dt  to  be  rewarded  and 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  poor."  Wealthy  congregations 
recteemed  prisoners  and  sent  relief  to  a  distance,  and  m  these 
works  none  was  more  eminent  than  that  of  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  slaves  were  regarded  as  Christian  brethren, 
their  manumission  was  discouraged  lest,  lacking  support,  they  , 
fill  into  evil  ways.^^  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  the  more 
wdl4x)-do  and  higher  stationed  found  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
diflScuh  to  maintain  in  practice.^' 

For  Christians  of  heathen  antecedents  it  was  difficult  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  old  gods.    They  were  very  real  to 

^  luslki,  Apoiogy,  61 ;  Ayer,  p.  33.       *  Justin,  ibid,,  67 ;  Ayer,  p.  35. 
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them,  but  were  looked  upon  as  demons,  hostile  to  Christianity.^ 
The  Christians  of  the  second  century  explained  the  resemblance 
between  their  own  rites  and  those  of  the  mystery  religions, 
of  which  they  were  aware,  as  a  parody  by  demons.^  Fear, 
thus  of  demon  influence  was  chantcteristic,  and  led  to  much 
use  of  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Christ.'  For  all  men  there  is 
to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  a  final  judgment.^ 

SECTION  IX.     CHRISTIAN  ORGANIZATION 

^  No  question  in  church  history  has  been  more  darkened  by 
controversy  tiian  that  of  the  origin  and  development  of  church 
officers,  and  none  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  ihe  scantiness  ot 
the  evidence  that  has  survived.  It  is  probable  that  the  de- 
velopm^it  was  diverse  in  different  localities.  Not  all  eariy 
Chr^tian  congr^ations  had  identical  institutions  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  a  substantial  similarity  was  reached  by  the  middle 
oi  the  seccHid  century.  Something  has  already  been  said  oi 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewbh  Christian  congr^ations.*  The 
present  discusdon  has  to  do  with  those  on  Gentile  soiL 

T}iy  ^^liftst  Qentilft  yl^^irohes  had  no  officer^  ^  tb*^  flfrf^ 
acoa^.    Paul's  letters  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans 
make  no  mention  of  local  officers.    Those  to  the  Corinthians 
could  hardly  have  avoided  some  allusion,  had  such  officers  ex- 
isted.   Hieir  nearest  approach'  is  only  an  exhortation  to  be 
in  subjection  to  such  as  Stephanas,  and  does  not  imply  that  he 
held  office.    The  allusion  in  1  Thess.  5^^  to  those  tiiat  ''are 
over  you  in  the  Lord'*  is,  at  best,  very  obsciure.    Paul's  earlier 
I  episdes  show  that  all  ministries  in  the  church,  of  whatever 
j  sort,  were  looked  upon  as  the  direct  gift  of  the  Spirit,  who  in- 
*  spires  each  severally  for  the  service  of  the  congregaticm.'    It 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  these  bearers  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
might  be  different  at  different  times,  and  many  in  the  church 
might  equally  become  vehicles  of  the  charismatic  inspiration. 
J  Paul,  however,  specifies  three  classes  of  leSPdefTasln  particular 
I  the  gift  of  the  Spirit — ^Aposties,  prophets,  teachers.*    He  him- 
self regarded  his  Apostolate  as  charismatic*    If  the  AposUes* 
work  was  primarily  that  of  founding  Christian  churches,  those 

^  Justin,  Apology,  5.  *  lUd,,  62.  *  lUd,,  Dialogue,  85. 
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of  the  prophet  and  teacher  were  the  proclamation  or  mterpre- 
tation  of  the  divinely  mspired  message.  The  exact  shade  at 
difference  between  prophet  and  teacher  b  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. All,  however,  were  charismatic  men.  yhe  woret  of 
SIPS  was  to  refuse  to  hear  the  Spirit  qpealdng  through  ibem} 
Yet  l^aui  undoubtedly  exercised  a  real  missionary  superinteh- 
dence  over  the  churches  founded  by  him,  and  employed  his 
youngs  assistants  in  the  work.*  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  thb 
from  ordinary  supervision  such  as  any  founder  might  employ. 
It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  sudi  unlimited  confidence 
as  the  earliest  congrq;ations  possessed  m  charismatic  gifts 
should  be  abused.  The  Teaehmg  cf  the  Twelve  Apostles  shows 
that  adf-eeddng  and  fraudulent  claimants  to  divine  guidance 
were  soon  prying  on  the  churches.'  Tests  had  to  be  found 
to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false.  In  the  Teaching,  and 
in  Hermas^  the  touchstone  is  character.  In  1  John  4^~^  it  is 
orthodoxy  of  teaching.  The  prophets  long  continued.  Ihey 
are  to  be  found  in  Rome  as  late  ad  the  time  of  Hennas  (115- 
140),  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  those  whom  the  churdi 
judged  heretical,  like  Montanus  and  his  followers  even  later. 
Sudi  uncertun  leadership  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
continue  unmodified.  For  his  farewell  message  Paul  called  to 
Miletus  the  ''elders"  (yrpeafivrepoi)  of  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
exhorting  them  to  ''take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flodc  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops'' — 
iwiowofwog — overseers.^  These  are  in  a  certain  sense  charis-  | 
matic  men.  They  have  been  made  bishops  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  / 
But  they  are  recipients  of  a  chari^  which  makes  them  a  defir 
nite  groups  having  particular  duties  to  the  congregation.  In 
one  of  his  latest  letters  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  bishops  and  deacons" 
of  the  diurdi  in  Philippi  (1^).  Even  if  this  be  held  to  mean 
the  discharge  of  functions  oi^y — "those  who  oversee  and  those 
who  serve" — the  advance  beyond  the  conditions  of  the  Corin- 
thian epistles  is  apparent.  The  gifts  may  be  charismatic,  but 
the  redpi^its  are  beginning  to  be  holders  of  a  permanent 
<^kial  rdation.  Why  these  local  officers  developed  b  un- 
known; but  the  interests  of  good  order  and  worship,  and  the 
cxanqrie  of  the  synagogue  are  probable  suggestions.    Absence 

>  Ttatkkh,  11;  Ayer,  p.  40. 
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of  prophets  and  teachers  by  whom  worship  could  be  con- 
ducted and  the  congregation  led  was  certainly  a  cause  in  some 
places.  The  Teaching  of  the  Twdve  AposUes  directs:  '^Ap- 
point for  yourselves,  therefore,  biahops  and  deacons  worthy 
of  the  IxMrd,  men  who  are  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and 
J  true  and  approved ;  for  unto  you  they  also  perform  the  service 
of  the  prophets  and  teachers.  Therefore  despise  them  not; 
for  they  are  your  honorable  men  along  with  the  prophets  and 
teachers'"  (15).  At  Philippi,  Ephesus,  and  in  the  Teackinff, 
these  ''bishops"  are  q>oken  of  in  the  plural.  This  is  also  true 
of  Rome  and  of  Corinth  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  in 
98-97.^  Clement  speaks,  also,  of  those  against  whom  the 
diurch  in  Corinth  had  rebdled  as  its  ''appointed  presby- 
ters" (54) ;  and  of  "those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the 
bishop's  office"  as  presbyters  (44).  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
writing  to  Philippi  in  110-117,  mentions  only  presbyters  and 
deacons  and  their  duties.  Hennas,  115-140,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  as  late  as  his  time  there  was  this  collegiate  office  at 
Rome.    It  is  "the  elders  (presbyters)  that  preside  over  the 

y church."  *  He  speaks  only  of  tne  duties  of  "deacons"  and 
"bishops."* 

Ancient  interpretation,  such  as  that  of  Jerome,  saw  in  these 
collegiate  bishops  and  presbyters  the  same  persons,  the  names 
being  used  interchangeably.  That  is  the  opinion  of  most 
modem  scholars,  and  seems  the  probable  conclusion.  The 
view  of  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  as  developed  by  Hamack, 
\  holds,  however,  that  presbyters  were  the  older  brethren  in  the 
I  congregation,  from  whom  the  collegiate  bishops  were  taken. 
A  bishop  would  be  a  presbyter,  but  a  presbyter  not  necessarily 
a  bish(^.    The  subject  is  one  of  difficulty,  the  more  so  as  the 

(word  "presbyter,"  like  the  English  "elder"  is  used  in  eariy 
Christian  literature  both  as  a  general  designation  of  the  aged, 
and  as  a  technical  expression.  Its  particular  meaning  is  hard 
always  to  distinguish.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  till  some 
time  after  the  year  100,  Rome,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  had  at 
the  head  of  each  congregation  a  group  of  collegiate  bishops, 
or  presbyter-bishops,  with  a  number  of  deacons  as  their  help- 
ers. These  were  chosen  by  the  church,^  or  at  least  "with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  church."  • 

» 1  CUm.,  42,  44.  «  VU.,  2*.  •  Sim.,  9~.  •». 
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Ckmtemporary  mth  the  later  portion  of  the  literatitre  just 
described,  there  is  another  body  of  writings  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  threefold  ministry  consisting  of  a  single, 
monarchical  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons  in  each  congre- 
gation of  the  r^ion  to  which  it  applies.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  intimations  of  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  though  the  treat- 
ment is  obscure.  Whatever  Pauline  elements  these  much  dis- 
puted letters  contain,  their  sections  on  church  government 
betray  a  development  very  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
other  Pauline  literature,  and  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as 
belonging  to  Paul's  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
regions  to  which  the  letters  are  directed  are  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  island  of  Crete,  the  former  being  one  of  the  terri^ 
tories  in  which  the  monarchical  bishopric  is  earliest  evident 
in  other  sources. 

What  is  relatively  obscure  in  these  epistles  is  abundantly 
dear  in  those  of  Ignatius^  110-117.  Himself  the  monarchical 
bishop  of  Antioch/  he  exalts  in  every  way  the  authority  of 
the  local  monarchical  bishop  in  the  churches  of  Eph^us, 
Magnesia,  Tralles,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna.  In  four  of 
these  churches  he  mentions  the  bishop  by  name.  Only  when 
writing  to  the  Romans  he  speaks  of  no  bishop,  probably  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  there  was  as  yet  no  monarchical  bishop 
at  Rome.  The  great  value  to  Ignatius  of  the  monarchical 
UsIm^  is  as  a  rallying-point  of  imity,  and  as  the  best  opponent 
of  hereby.  ''Shim  divisions  as  the  beginning  of  evils.  Do  ye 
all  follow  your  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the  Father, 
and  the  presbytery  as  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  deacons  pay 
respect."  '  The  monarchical  bishopric  is  not  yet  diocesan,  it 
is  the  headship  of  the  local  church,  or  at  most  of  the  congrega^ 
tkms  of  a  single  city ;  but  Ignatius  does  not  treat  it  as  a  new 
institution.  He  accepts  it  as  established,  though  it  evidently 
did  not  always  command  the  obedience  which  he  desired.' 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  monarchical  bishopric  must 
have  come  into  being  between  the  time  when  Paul  summoned 
tlie  presbyter-bishops  to  Miletus^  and  that  at  which  Ignatius 
wrote. 

^Bmmm$2.  *8myrn.,S, 

*  See  PhQa,f  7,  where  Ignatius  dedaree  it  is  by  charismatic  iiupiration, 
mod  Dot  t^  knowledge  of  diviaons,  that  he  exhorted :  "Do  notidng  with- 
out the  bishop."  ^         l 
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How  the  monarchical  bishc^ric  arose  is  a  matter  (A  coinee- 
ture.  Reasons  that  have  been  advanced  by  modem  scholars 
are  leadership  in  worship  and  the  financial  oversight  of  the 
congregation  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  other  obligations  of 
charity.  These  are  probable,  the  first-named  perhaps  the  more 
probable.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  however,  that  leadership 
of  a  congregation  by  a  conmiittee  of  equals  is  unworkable  for 
any  protracted  time.    Some  one  is  sure  to  be  given  headship. 

One  further  observation  of  great  importance  is  to  be  made. 

r^PfT^Pnt  ni  T^nmi>  (0.0-^7) ,  writing  when  Pnm^  \^su\  nn  y^t  tia 

monardiical  bishop^  faaces  the  yyi«t/>nrft  nf  ohnrrh  nfR^i^  fi% 
apostolical  snrypA^imvT  It  is  no  impeachment  ot  the  firmness 
of  lis  conviction,  though  it  militates  against  the  historic  ac- 
curacy of  his  view,  that  he  apparently  bases  it  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  Paul's  statement  in  1  Cor.  16^**  *••  On  the  other 
hand,  Ignatius,  though  urging  in  the  strongest  terms  the  value 
of  the  monarchical  episcopate  as  the  bond  of  unity,  ^pows 
"^jjling^^  ^^  Jip^Qt/^lu^lmi/H^Rginn  It  was  the  union  of  these 
two  principles,  amonarcEical  bishop  in  apostolical  succession, 
which  occurred  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  that 
[  immensely  enhanced  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  bidiopric 
By  the  sixth  decade  of  the  second  century  monarchical  bishops 
had  become  well-nigh  universal.  The  institution  was  to  gain 
further  str^igth  in  the  Gnostic  and  Montanist  struggles;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  less  rigid  could  have  car- 
ried the  church  through  the  crises  of  the  second  century. 

SECTION  X.      RELATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANriT  TO  THE 
ROMAN  GOVERNMENT 

Chris^iftiuty  was  at  first  rggacded  by  the  Roman  authorities 
nsijL^wanrh  of  Jiidftiflirir  which  stood  Under  legal  protection.* 
The  hostility  of  the  Jews  themselves  must  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction soon  evidait,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion in  Rome  (§4)  it  was  plainly  drawn.  The  Roman  victims 
were  not  then  charged,  howevar,  primarily  with  Christianity, 
but  with  arson — though  their  unpopularity  with  the  multitude 
made  them  ready  objects  of  suspicion.  By  the  time  that 
1  Peter  was  written  (c.  90),  the  mere  fact  of  a  Christian  profes- 
sion had  become  a  cause  for  punishment  (4^*).    How  much 

» 1  C*r.  42,  44 ;  Ayer,  pp.  36,  37.  r.       .  .* 
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earlier  ''the  name''  had  become  a  sufficient  criminal  charge  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Tcajaolajeply  to  Pliny,  the  governor  of 
Bith^luajClll-llS),  presupposes  that  Christianity  was  already 
viewed  as  criminal.  That  already  recognized,  the  Emperor 
ord^9  what  must  be  deemed  mild  procedure  from  his  point  of 
view.  Christians  are  not  to  be  himted  out,  and,  if  willing  to  : 
abjure  by  sacrifice,  are  to  be  acquitted.  Only  in  case  of  per- 
sistence are  they  to  be  punished.^  From  the  standpoint  of  a 
faithful  Christian  profession  this  was  a  test  which  could  only  be 
met  by  martyrdom.  Trajan's  immediate  successors.  Hadrian 
(117-138),  and  Antoninus  fius  (138-161)  pursued  the  same 
general  pcJicyi_thQugh  discoitfaging  mob  accusations.  Marcus 
Aiiiig|jji[y  (1  fit  -1  f<n\  gave  renewed  force  to  the  law  against  strange  ^ 
rd^ums  (176),  and  initiated  a  sharper  period  of  persecution 
wb^ch  extended  into  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
(180-182).  Commodus.  however,  treated  (]lhristianity,  on  the 
whcJe,  with  the  toIer%^ian  i>f  indifference.  Always  illegal,  and 
with  extreme  penalties  hanging  over  it,  the  Christian  profession 
involved  ccmstant  peril  for  its  adherents;  yet  the  number  of 
actual  martyrs  in  this  period  appears  to  have  been  relatively 
small  compared  with  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
No  general  persecution  occurred  before  250.  -^ 

T^  charges  brought  against  the  Christians  were  atheism  A 
<^^(LaB»diy.*  Their  rejecticm  of  the  old  gods  seemed  athSsm  *^y^ 
their  refusal  to  join  in  emperor-worship  appeared  treasonable.^ 
Popular  credulity,  made  possible  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
Christians  hdd  aloof  from  ordinary  dvil  society,  charged  them 
with  crimes  as  revolting  as^  they  were  preposterous.  A  mis- 
understanding of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Supper  must  be  deemed  the  occasion  of  the  common 
accusation  of  cannibalism ;  and  its  celebration  secretiy  in  the 
evening  of  that  of  gross  licentiousness.^  Much  of  the  govern- 
oaental  persecution  of  Christianity  in  this  period  had  its  incite- 
ment in  mob  atta<^  upon  Christians.  XbftL.T^  t^_case  at 
Smyma^when  Polycara^sufferedjBartyrdom  in  156;  wE3e  a 
boycott,  on  thensis  of  charges  of  inmiond  actions,  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  fierce  persecution  in  Lyons  and 
Viemie  in  177.^    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  major- 

iPlmy'B  LeUen  IQ^;  Ayw,  p.  22.       >  Justm,  Apology,  5,  6;  11, 12. 
•Martyrdom  cf  Polyeoarp,  3,  8-10.        «  Justin,  Dialogue,  la 
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ity  ol  judidal  proceedings  agaiast  Chrisdans  in  this  pmod 
seem  rather  to  have  been  under  the  general  police  power  of 
magistrates  to  repress  disturbance  than  by  formal  trial  on  the 
specific  criminal  diarge  of  Christianity.  Both  procedures  are 
to  be  found.  To  all  these  accusations  the  best  answer  of  the 
Christians  was  their  heroic  constancy  in  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
their  superior  morality  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  society 
about  than. 

SECTION  XL     THE  APOLOOIST8 

These  charges  against  Christians,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Roman  government,  aroused  a  number  of  lit^ary  defenders, 
who  are  known  as  the  Apolo^sts.  Their  appearance  shows 
that  Christianity  was  making  some  conquest  of  the  more  in- 
tellectual elanents  of  society.  Their  appeal  is  distinctly  to 
intelligence.  Of  these  Apolpgial^  t^P  ^"*^  ^^'^  Q"/»^Hitu^ 
P^bsMy  ^^  AfK^nqj  wlift  ftKniif;  \2^  p^^^ntflH  a  defense  of  ObriS^ 
tianity,  now  preserved  only  in  fragments,  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  AQs^dfi39  an  Athenian  Christian  philosopher,  made 
a  similar  appeal,  about  140,  to  Antoninus  Pius.  JugtigLJKZpte 
the  iposf  ^^mpiii  of  tihsv  jlrfrmrij  probably  in  Rome,  about 
2^  His  disciple,  Tatian,  who  combined  the  four  Gro^)ds 
mEo  his  famous  Diaiesaaron,  also  belonged  to  the  Apologists. 
With  them  are  to  be  reckoned  Melitojyahopi^  Sardis,  who 
wrote  between  169  and  180 ;  and  Athenagoras,  of  whom  little 
is  known  personally,  whose  defense,  which  survives,  was  made 
about  the  year  177.  Here  also  belongs  the  EpisUe  to  Diognetus, 
often  reckoned  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  Apologists  greatly 
influenced  heathen  opinion,  or  that  their  appeal  was  seriously 
considered  by  the  rulers  whom  it  was  their  desire  to  persuade. 
Their  work  was  deservedly  valued  in  Christian  drdes,  however, 
and  undoubtedly  strengthened  Christian  conviction  oi  the 
nobility  of  the  cause  so  eamestiy  defended.  Several  of  the 
Apologists  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  philosophers,  and  tiieir 
philosophical  interpretation  aided  in  the  devdopment  of  the- 
ology. The  most  significant  was  Justin,  and  he  may  well  stand 
as  typical  of  the  whole  movement. 

Justin,  called  the  Martyr,  from  his  heroic  witness  unto  death 

Rome  under  the  prefect  Rusticus,  about  165.  was  bom  in 
Shechem,  in  the  ancient  Samaria,  of  heathen^ancestiy.    He 
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fivad,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Ephesus,  and  it  was  in  its  vicinity 
{Hobably  that  the  conversion  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid  account 
took  place.^  An  eager  student  of  philosophy,  he  accepted  suc- 
cessively Stoicism,  Aristotelianism,  Pythagoreanism,  and  Ra- 
tonism.  While  a  Platonist  hb  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Hd»ew  prophets,  ^'men  more  ancient  than  all  those  who  are 
esteemed  philosophers/'  Theirs  is  the  oldest  and  truest  ex- 
{Sanation  ^'of  the  be^nning  and  end  of  things  and  of  those 
matters  which  the  philosopher  ought  to  know,''  since  they  were 
"'fined  with  the  holy  Spirit"  "They  glorified  the  Creator, 
the  God  and  Father  of  all  things,  and  proclaimed  His  Son,  the 
Christ."  By  his  newly  acquired  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
their  ancient  prophetic  message,  Justin  says:  "straightway  a 
flame  was  killed  in  my  soul ;  and  a  love  of  the  prophets  and 
of  those  men  who  are  friends  of  Christ.  ...  I  foimd  this 
philosophy  alone  to  be  safe  and  profitable."  These  quotations 
show  the  character  of  Justin's  religious  experience.  It  was  not 
a  profound  and  mystical  union  with  a  risen  Lord,  as  with 
Piuil.  It  was  not  a  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  il^  was  a  con- 
^rvyfifm  tha^  ^"  ^^^fftiftpitv  is  the  oldest,  tn^est.  and  most 
divipe  of  philosophies^  Justin  continued  to  look  upon  himself 
as  a  i^^gaoqpher.  fCi  made  his  home  in  Rome  and  there 
wrote,  about  153,  his  Apology^  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Antcmimis  Pius  and  that  sovereign's  adopted  sons,  defend- 
ing Qiristianity  from  governmental  antagonism  and  heathen 
criticisms.  A  little  later,  perhaps  on  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  he 
oonqwsed  his  Dialoftie  wUh  Tnmho.  similarly  presenting  the 
Christian  case  agamst  Jewish  objections.  A  second  sojourn 
in  Rome  brought  him  to  a  mart3nr's  death. 

Justin's  Apology  (often  called  two  Apolo^es,  though  the 
^aepood"  is  only  an  appendix)  is  a  manly,  dignified,  and  effec- 
tive defense.  Christians,  if  condenmed  at  all,  should  be  pim- 
khed  for  definite  proved  crimes,  not  for  the  mere  name  without 
invest^tion  of  their  real  character.  They  are  atheists  only 
in  that  they  count  the  popular  gods  demons  unworthy  of 
rnxsiap,  not  in  respect  to  the  true  God.  They  are  anarchists 
colljr  to  tiiose  who  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
Ibat  they  seek.  Justin  then  argues  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
fHyfifiaHy  from  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and 
ImchIJ^  eiplains  Christian  sacraments  and  worship. 
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As  a  theologian,  Justin's  convictions  were  the  result  of  his 
own  experience.  His  central  belief  was  that  Christianity  was 
the  truest  of  philosophies,  because  taught  by  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  divine  Logos  ''our  Teacher 
.  .  .  who  is  both  Son  and  Apostle  of  God  the  Father/'  *  This 
divine  Logos  he  conceives,  in  true  Stoic  fashion,  as  eveiywhere 
and  always  at  work,  teaching  the  Greeks,  of  whom  he  cites 
Socrates  and  Heraclitus,  and  the  '' barbarians,"  such  as  Abn^ 
ham,  so  that  these,  and  all  who  at  any  time  obeyed  the  same 
guidance  were  really  Christians.*  His  great  advance  on  Stc^ 
asm  is  his  conviction  that  this  all-illuminating  divine  Logos 
became  definitely  incarnate  in  Christ,  so  that  in  Him  b  the 
full  revelation  of  that  which  elsewhere  is  less  distinctly  seen. 
The  content  of  the  Christian  message  Justin  conceives  in  t^ms 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  best  contemporary  heathen  phi- 
losophy— ^knowledge  of  God,  morality,  the  hope  of  immortality, 
and  future  rewards  and  pimishments.  Like  common  non- 
Pauline  Christianity,  he  viVwa  tht  Gospel  as  a  new  law^  ti'airhing 
a  somewhat  ascetic  moral  life.  Justin's  emphasis  is  on  the 
divme  Logos,  subordinate  to  (Jod  the  JpatHer,  yet  kis^oQ, 
His  agent,  and  one  with  Him  in  some  true,  thoiije^  rather  in- 
definite, sense.  This  emphasis  is  really  at  the  expense  oi  the 
historic  Jesus,  for  though  both  are  identified,  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  has  little  interest  for  Justin  save  as  the  great  historic 
instance  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  therefore  the 
occasion  on  which  the  divine  philosc^hy  was  most  fully  re- 
vealed. He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  Christ's  ''cleansing  by  His 
blood  those  who  believe  on  Him" ;'  but  such  thoughts  are  not 
primary.  Hence  the  thedogy  of  Justin,  faithful  martyr  thou^ 
he  was,  was  essentially  rationaUzing,  with  litde  of  the  jho- 
foundly  religious  content  so  conspicuous  in  Paul,  the  Johannine 
literature,  or  even  in  Ignatius.  It  marks,  however,  a  cpnagiim 
niUQn  of  Christian  thought  with  the  Gentile  philosophy,  and 
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PERIOD  n.    FROM  TH^NOSTIC  CRISIS 

TO  constXntine 

SECTION  I.     GNOSTICISM 

Th£  later  New  Testament  literature,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  strongly  combat  conceptions  of  Christ 
whi<^  it  is  evident  must  have  been  widely  prevalent,  eq>ecially 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  opening  yearejjJAe  s^ondcgetury. 
These  views  denied  His  real  huma£^wd  His  actuaTdeath.  «^ 
I^  had  not  come  **in  the  fl^/^  but  in  gho<d>lik^  DoQ^tifi 
a]^  lliese  opinions  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  beginnings  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  true  that  this  Docetic 
coDoeption  oi  Christ  was  a  feature  of  much  Gnostic  teaching. 
It  b  more  probable,  however,  that  these  early  teachings  were 
moK  largely  based  on  an  attempt  to  explain  a  seeming  oontra- 
cBctkm  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  <rf  experi- 
oioe,  tfa^  on  purely  Gnostic  speculations.  That  earthly  life 
of  humiliation  was  so  contrasted  with  His  pre-existent  and  post- 
euCent  glory,  that  the  simplest  solution  of  the  Christdogical 
proUem  may  well  have  seemed  to  some  the  denial  of  the  r^ity 
of  His  earthly  life  altogether.  Christ  did,  indeed,  appear. 
He  taught  His  disciples ;  but  all  the  time  as  a  heavenly  being, 
tut  one  of  flesh  and  blood. 

i/Gnostkism,  properly  speaking,  was  something  much  more 
fir-naching.  Th^  height  of  \fs^  influence  was  from  about  135  ^ 
taJfiO^  though  it  continued  a  force  long  after  the  latter  date. 
Jt  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  historic  Chrbtian  faith,  and  by 
80  doing  brought  upon  the  Christian  Church  its  gravest  crisis 
flmoe  the  Pauline  battle  for  freedom  from  law.  Its  spread  and 
oooaeqnent  peril  were  made  possible  by  the  relatively  weakly 
otganized,  and  doctrinally  undefined  state  of  the  church  at  its 
bq;inning.  The  church  overcame  the  danger ;  but  at  the  cost 
n#  fh^  AJgYf^imnt^nf  of  a  rigidity  of  or^ization,  creed^  and 
tovetnment  jwfi^'^TmUefCgl  the  condition  of  the  church  at 
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the  dose  of  the  second  century  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
its  beginning.^ 

CT]||Qfi#»igm  profess^  tn  ha  hasfiH  on  ^*knowledii:e"  (yp&<m)^ 
but  not  as  that  word  ia  now  cammonly  n^derstoocL  Its  knowi" 
ftdgft  WAS  always  a  myatiq^,  aiipematural  wisdom,  by  which  the 

and  were  saved  from  this  evil  world  of  matt^.  It  had  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  salvation.  In  these  respects  it  was  akin 
to  the  mystery  religions.  Its  most  prominent  characteristic^ 
however,  was  its  syncretism.  It  took  imto  itself  many  elements 
from  many  sources,  and  assumed  many  forms.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  single  type  of  Gnosticism.  It  was 
prevailingly  mystical,  magical,  or  philosophical  acceding  to 
the  dominant  admixture  in  its  syncretism.  Gnostidsm  was 
lYrHnhriitian  in  itn  irrigin,  and  was  in  existence  before  Chris* 
tianity  came  into  the  world.  There  were  Jewish  and  heathen 
types.  It  is  represented  in  the  Hermetic  literature  of  Egypt 
It  had  astral  elements  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Babylonian 
religious  conceptions,  a  dualistic  view  of  the  universe,  Po^ 
sian  in  origin,  and  a  doctrine  of  emanations  from  Grod  in  the 
"pleroma"  or  realm  of  spirit,  which  was  probably  Egyptian. 
Perhaps  its  most  fimdamental  conception,  the  wholly  evil 
character  of  the  phenomenal  world,  was  due  to  a  combination 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  contrast  between  the  real  ^iritual 
sphere  of  ''ideas,''  and  this  visible  world  of  phenomena,  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  Persian  dualism: — the  one  good  and  that  to 
which  man  strives  to  return,  the  other  wholly  bad  and  the 
place  of  his  imprisonment.  Thg  world  of  matter  is  evil.  Its 
creator  and  ruler  b  not,  therefore,  the  high,  good  God,  but  an  . 
inferior  and  imperfect  being,  the  demiurge.  Man,  to  be  saved, 
must  be  freed  from  this  bondage  to  the  visible  world,  and  its 
rulers,  the  planetary  spirits;  and  the  means  of  his  freedom  is 
"knowledge"  (tiwctw),  a  mystical,  spiritual  enlightenment  for 
the  initiated  which  brings  him  into  communion  with  the  true 
realm  of  spiritual  realities. 

Strongly  syncretistic  already.  Gnosticism  foimd  much  in 
Christianity  which  it  could  use.  In  particular,  the  figure  of 
Christ  was  especially  adapted  to  give  a  definite  and  concrete  cen- 
tre to  its  theory  of  a  higher  saving  knowledge.    He  was  the  re- 

1  Useful  flelectioiifl  fegsrding  GnosticiBin  may  be  found  in  Ayer,  pp. 
7&-102.  ^  T 
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Tealer  of  the  hitherto  unknown  high  and  all-perfect  God  to  mai. 
By  that  illumination  all  "spiritu^"  men,  who  were  capable  of 
recdving  it,  would  be  led  back  to  the  reahn  of  the  good  God. 
Sjpoe  the  material  world  is  evil,  Christ  could  not  have  had 
a^real  incarnation^ 
either  as  Docetic  < 


thejEULnoTj 
wfwout  P2 


partaking 

Testament,  as  the  creator  of  thi^  visible  world,  cannot  be  the 
high  God  whom  Christ  revealed,  but  the  inferior  demiurge. 
T^t  all  Christians  did  not  possess  the  saving  '^knowledge/'  ^e 
Gnostics  explained  by  holding  it  to  be  a  secret  teaching  im- 
parted by  the  Apostles  to  their  more  intimate  disciples/  a  speak-  / 
ing  "wisdom  among  the  perfect."  ^    It  is  true  that  while  Paul  / 
was  in  no  sense  a  Gnostic,  there  were  many  things  in  Paul's  I 
teachings  of  which  Gnostics  availed  themselves.     His  sharp  \ 
cmitiast  between  flesh  and  spirit  ;^  his  conception  of  Christ  as 
victor  over  those  ''principalities  and  powers''  which  are  the 
''worid  rulers  of  this  darlmess,"'  and  his  thought  of  Christ  as     . 
the  Man  from  Heaven,^  were  dl  ideas  which  the  Gnostics  could    / 
employ.    Paul  was  always  to  them  the  chief  Apostle. 

Gnosticism  was  divided  into  many  sects  and  presented  a 
gtest  variety  of  forms.  In  all  of  them  the  high,  good  God  is 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  world  of  light,  often  called  the  "ple- 
rcMna."  From  that  world  fragments  have  become  imprisoned 
in  this  visible  world  of  darkness  and  evil.  Iniater  Gnosticism  -\ 
this  f aDen  element  from  the  pleroma  is  represented  as  the  lowest  • 
of  a  series  of  ceons,  or  spiritual  beings,  emanating  from  the  high 
God.  To  rescue  this  fallen  portion,  the  seeds  of  light  in  the 
vfaible  evil  world,  Christ  came,  bringing  the  true  "knowledge." 
IBsJcaching  those  ciapable  of  receiving  it  are  restored  to 
TSoma.  They  are  atlbest  few.  Most  Gnostics  divided 
into  "spiritual,"  capable  of  salvation,  and  "material" 
who  could  not  receive  the  message.  T^t^r  Onog^i^tarrij  ^o, 
pecially  the  school,  of  Valentinus.-jtaught  a  thre^ld  division, 
"q»xitaal,"  who  alone  could  attain  "knowledge" ;  "psyc^cal," 
capable  of  faith,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  salvation ;  ancr  "ma- 
terial,'' who  were  hopeless. 

<^M«*^^n  tnMlitiftn  ^prfifr"^^  ^^^  fnimr^Af  ^f  f^^nV'^" 

*  1  Car.  2«.  «  Romans  8*«-" ;  1  Cor.  15»*. 
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A^^ir  Gnostidam  *o  hf  fiimnn  Mftg»<>/  but  of  his  real  relations  to  it 
little  is  known.  More  dearly  defined  leaders  are  Sa|x>RuIys 
of  An^oeh,  who  labored  before  150 ;  Baalides.  who  taught  in 
Alexandria  about  130;  and,  above  all,"Ts^giiliaUs,  who  was 
active  [n^Rpme  from  about  125JxlJ^»  And  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  gifted  thinkers  of  the  age. 

Gnostidsm  was  an  immense  peril  for  the  church.  It  cut 
out  the  historic  foundaticms  of  Christianity.  Its  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  the  woric  of  an  in- 
ferior or  even  evil  being.  Its  Christ  had  no  real  incarnation, 
death,  or  resurrection.  Its  salvation  is  for  the  few  capable  (rf 
^iritual  enlightenment.  The  peril  was  the  greater  because 
Gnosticism  was  represented  by  some  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
the  church  of  the  second  century.  The  age  was  syncretistic, 
and  m  some  respects  Gnosticism  was  but  the  fullest  accomplish- 
ment of  that  amalgamation  of  HelleiUQ  and  Oriental  philoacq>hi- 
cal  speculation  with  primitive  Christian  beUefTl^ch  was  in 
greater  or  leas  dq;ree  in  process  in  all  Christian  thinking. 

SECTION  II.     MABCION 

/  A  special  interest  attaches  to  Marcion  as  one  who  was  the 
y  ^v^^jm^^gl^^g^T^  Bom  in  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
ne^^M^S3S^^nqM>wner,  he  came  to  Rome  about  139,  and 
joined  the  Roman  congregation,  making  it  a  gift  for  its  benevo* 
lent  work  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  soon  came 
to  feel  that  Christianity  was  under  the  bondage  of  legalism, 
and,  under  the  light  of  the  Gnostic  teachmg  of  Cerdo,  he  saw 
the  root  of  this  evil  in  acceptance  of  the  ^d  Testament  and 
its  God.  Never  more  than  partially  a  Gnostic,  hi^  prime  in- 
tecgtms  in  church  reform.  Salvation,  with  him,  was  by  right 
f ai^^ather  than  by  Imowledge.  To  Mardon,  Paul  was  the 
only  Aposde  who  had  understood  the  Goiq>d ;  all  the  rest  had 
fallen  into  the  errors  of  Judaism.  The  Grod  of  the  Oki  Testar 
ment  is  a  just  Grod,  in  the  sense  of^'^an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.''  He  created  the  world  and  gave  the  Jew- 
ish law.  Christ,  who  was  a  Docetic  manifestation,  revealed 
the  heretofore  unknown  good  God  of  mercy.  The  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  opposed  Him ;  but  in  Chnst  the  authority  of 
the  Jewish  law  was  done  away,  and  the  ''just  Grod"  became  un- 

*  Ac«»  8«-**;  IrensBus,  Heresies,  1";  Ayer,  n^79. 
*See  edectioDS,  Ayer,  pp.  102-105.     zed  by  V^OOgle 
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just  because  of  this  unwarranted  hostility  to  the  levealer  of  the 
"good  God/'  TheiadX^tam^t  m^^  to    / 

be  rdected  ^  Christians.     Christ  proclaimed  a  Gospel  of  love  ^ 
and  ^nghteoiisness  by  faith,  though,  curiously  enough,  Marcion 
was  ex^emely  ascetic  m  his  conception  of  the  Chnstian  life. 

Mardon's  endeavor  to  call  the  Roman  Church  back  to  what 
be  deemed  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  resulted  in  his 
i/own  excommunication  about  144.    He  now  gathered  followers'^ 
into  a  separated  church.    For  their  use  he  compiled  a  canon  I 
of  saqsd-books,  composed  of  the  ^istles  of  Paul  (omitting  the  / 
Pastorals),  and  the  Grospel  of  Luke,  shorn  of  all  passages  which  (    /^ 
implied  tbat  Christ  regarded  the  God  of  the  CHd  Testament  1 
as  His  Father,  or  was  in  any  way  related  to  Him..    As  far  as  | 
is  known,  this  was  the  fixsLatt^ipt  to  form  an  authoritative  J- 
ccdlec&2fn  of  New  Testament  writmgs. 

Marcion's  movement  was  probably  the  most  dangerous  of 
those  associated  with^Snosticism.  ne  sundered  Clmstianily 
from  its  historic  background  as  completely  as  had  the  more 
speculative  Gnostic  theories.  He  denied  a  real  incarnation,  \  \  \ 
wdA  condemned  thfijQId  Testament  and  ifsjGtod:  ~  M  this  was  \ 
the  more  plausible  because  done~ln  the'name  of  a  protest 
against  growing  l^alism.  For  such  a  protest  there  was  much 
justification.  His  churches  spread  extensively,  in  the  Orient 
ftyedally,  and  survived  into  the  fifth  century.  His  own  later 
histoiy  is  wholly  unknown. 

SECTION  III.     MONTANISM 

UnEke  Gnosticism,  MnntRnjain  was  a  movement  distinctly  of 
Qgjstaan  origin.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  second  cen- 
toiythe^Hy  hope  of  the  «pp<vjjy^rp^iim  nf  Cbjjjg!LHgj^jggg;j"g 
dinu,-  The  consciousness  of  the  constant  inspiration  of  the 
S^pirity  characteristic  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  had  also  largely 
iaded.  Withthisdecliningsenseof  the  immediacy  of  the  Spirit's 
peesent  woik  came  an  increasing  emphasis  on  His  significance 
aa  tbe  agent  of  revelation.  Paid  had  identified  the  Spirit  and 
Chwi.^  That  was  not  the  general  feeling  half  a  century  later. 
The  %irit  had  been  the  in^iration  of  prophepy  in  tiie  Old 
Tfrtamfiit.^    He  guided  the  New  Testament  writers.'    To 

•    *^«#-»  1  CUm.  8,  13,  16;  "the  prophetio  Spirit,"  Justin,  Apology,  13.> 
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Christian  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  differentiated  from  Christ,  but  was  classed, 
like  Him,  with  God.  This  appears  in  the  Trinitarian  baptismal 
formula/. which  was  displacing  the  older  baptism  in  tl^  name 
of  Christ.*  Trinitarian  formulae  were  frequently  in  use  by 
the  dose  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second  century,' 
Hie  Johannine  Gospel  represented  Christ  as  promising  ihe 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples:  ^'When  the  Com- 
forter is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
He  shall  bear  Witness  of  Me,"  (15**).  The  second  century 
was  convinced,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in 
peculiar  association  with  Grod  the  Father  and  Christ ;  but  that 
Christ  had  promised  the  Spirit's  coining  in  more  abundant 
measure  in  the  future. 

It  was  this  thought  of  the  special  dispoisation  pf  the  Holy 

^  Spirit,  combined  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  eftrly  prophetic 

enthusiasm,  and  a  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world-age  was 

close  at  h^dg_that  were  represented  in  Montamsm.    To  a 

considerable  extent  Montanism  was,  also,  a  reaction  fromthe 

flft^lftr  fi>nHffncies  already  at  work  in  the  church.  IMontanus, 

from  whom  the  movement  was  named,  was  of  Ardabau,  near 

the  r^on  of  Asia  Minor  known  as  Phrygia— long  noted  for 

its  ecstatic  type  of  religion.^    A  tradition,  recorded  by  Jerome, 

affirmed  that,  before  conversion,  he  had  been  a  priest  of  Cy- 

bele.    About  156  Montanus  proclaimed  himsdf  the  passive 

instrument  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke.    In  this  new 

revelation  Montanus  declared  the  promise  of  Christ  fulfilled, 

and  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  begun.    To  him  ware 

soon  joined  two  prophetesses,  Prisca  and  Maximilla.    They 

\     now  affirmed,  as  mouthpieces  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  end  of  ihe 

\     worid  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about 

I     to  be  established  in  Phrygia,  whither  believers  should  betake 

I     themselves.    In  preparation  for  the  fast-approaching  ccmsum- 

mation  the  most  strenuous  asceticism  should  be  practised, 

celibacy,  fastings,  and  abstinence  from  meat.    This  vigcHtms 

attitude  won  response  as  a  protest  against  the  growing  workUi- 

ness  of  the  church  at  large,  and  to  many  was  the  most  attractive 

feature  of  Montanism. 

^Afott.  28^«.        *Act82^.       *^.g.,  ICfem.  46,  58;  Ignatius,  J?p^,  9., 
•See  selecUoDB,  Ayer,  pp.  106-109.  D,,.edbvGoOgk 
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The  movemoit  speedily  attained  considerable  proportions. 
By  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  who  felt  their  authority  threat- 
ened, one  or  more  synods  were  held  soon  after  160,  wluch  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  synods  of  church  history,  and 
in  which  Montanism  was  condemned.  Its  progress  was  not 
easily  checked,  even  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  its  original 
p»>phets,  Maximilla,  in  179.  Soon  after  170  it  was  represented 
in  Rome,  and  for  years  the  Roman  church  was  more  or  less 
turmoiled  by  it.  In  Carthage  it  woi^  Tftr^^^)iftT^.  about  207.  > 
attracted  duefly  by  its  ascetic  demands,  who  thenceforth  was 
the  most  aninent  Montanist.  Though  gradually  driven  out 
ot  the  dominant  church,  Montanism  continued  to  be  represented 
in  the  Orient  till  long  after  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 
the  imperial  government.  In  Carthage  the  followers  of  Ter- 
tullian  persisted  till  the  time  of  Augustine.  In  its  ascetic  de- 
mands Montanism  represented  a  wide-spread  tendency,  and  an 

o<irv>fipjffl|^  g^g  gfmW  fio  nt^jH^ViiVg  M/^T|f fl|||^.|^  fAliyhi;  WftS  latCr  tO 

find  a  place  in  the  great  diurch  in  monastidsm. 

SECTION  IV.     THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH 

Neither  Gnosticism  nor  Montanism,  though  extremely  peril- 
oos,  w«e  ever  embraced  by  a  majority  of  Christians.    The 
large  church  remamed  faithful  to  historic  Christianity.    By  ^ 
th^  latter  third  of  the  siyonH  fy^tniy  it  wna  ^ftlling  itg^lf  tiiA 
^'Catholic"  ChiircL^    The  word  "Catholic^  is  first  used  of  ^^ 
^e  church  by  Ignatius.^  who  employed  it  in  the  wholly  un- 
tfichnical  soise  of  "universal.'*    It  is  next  to  be  fpundinjthe 
letter  of  the  Church  of  amyma^^jMCTibing  tibe  martyrdom  of 
Piotycyro  (156),  whereTt  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  use 
is  teduucal  or  not.    Its  employment  as  a  technically  descrip- 
tive adjective  gradually  became  common,  so  that  the  strongly     >>> 
consolidated  diurch  that  came  out  of  the  Gnostic  and  Mon-  / 
tanist  crises  is  now  usually  described  as  the  "Old  Catholic." 

IT%y  flH  Catholic  Cll^l'^h  dftVftlnpftd   \fR  Hy^ingiijft^jpg  nhft,r- 
^y***^f1affl  Ih^^"  ^60  and  190.    The  hitherto  relativdy  in- 
dgycndent  congregations  were  now  knit  into  an  effective  imion. 
pTns  power  cl  the  bishops  was  greatly  strengthened,  a  collection  I 
I  of  anthoffitative  New  Testament  Scripture  recognized,  and  a  f 
\CiwAlonmilated.  Comparatively  loosely  organized  Christianity 

» 8mym.,  S ;  Ayer,  p.  42.        Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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now  became  a  rigid  corporate  body,  having  recognized  official 
leaders  and  capable  not  merely  of  defining  its  faith,  but  of 
shutting  out  from  its  communion  all  who  did  not  accept  its 
creed  or  its  officers.  As  a  recent  German  writer  has  epitomized 
the  change:  ** About  50,  ^e  was  of  the  church  who  had  reoeived 
baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  called  Jesus,  lord  y/abwl  180, 
'-  ^  iNe  


)hi>  yhp  ftnkTTiowl<^£<j  the  rule  of  faith  (CTeed).  the  New^ 
ment  canon,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops."^ 

In  a  measure,  the  beginnings  "of  Qus  great  change  may  be 
seen  before  the  Gnostic  and  Montanist  crises ;  but  it  was  iboee 
struggles  that  brought  it  eflPectively  into  being.    The  character- 
istic answer  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Gnostics  may  be  seen 
I  in  the  argiunent  of  Irenaeus  of  Lyons.^    Against  Gnostic  datms 
I  Irenaeus,  writing  about  185,  hdd  that  t^e  Apostles  did  not 
preach  before  ^ey  had  "perfect  knowledge"  of  the  Goq)d« 
That  preaching  they  recorded  in  the  Gospels — MaUhew  and 
John,  were  written  by  Apostles  themselves;   whQe  Mark  re- 
produced the  message  of  Peter  and  Luke  that  of  Paul.    Nothing 
Gnostic,  Irenseus  declares,  is  found  in  any  of  them.    But  the 
Gnostic  may  object  that,  besides  this  public  apostolic  teaching 
in  the  Gospels,  there  was  a  viva  voce  instruction,  a  speaking 
"wisdom  among  the  perfect,'' '  of  which  Gnosticism  was  the 
heir.    This  Irenseus  denied.    He  argued  that,  had  there  been 
such  private  teaching,  the  Aposties  would  have  intrusted  it 
to  those,  above  all  others,  whom  they  selected  as  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  government  of  the  churches.    In  these  churdi^ 
of  apostolic  foundation  the  apostolic  teaching  had  been  fully 
preserved,  and  its  transmission  had  been  guaranteed  by  tli^ 
/orderly  succession  of  their  bishops.    Go  therefore  to  Rcmie, 
/  or  to  Smyrna,  or  Ephesus,  and  learn  what  is  there  taught,  and 
/  nothing  Gnostic  \inll  be  found.    Every  church  must  agree 
I   with  tiiat  of  Rome,  for  th^e  ^)ostolical  tradition  has  been 
]    faithfully  preserved  as  in  other  Apostolic  Churches. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  effective  argument  Irenseus 
could  have  advanced  in  the  peculiar  situation  which  con- 
fronted him ;  but  it  was  an  answer  which  greatly  increased  the 
significance  of  the  churches  of  real  or  routed  apostc^cal 
foundation,  and  of  their  heads,  the  bishops.  Irenseus  went 
further.  The  church  itself  is  the  depository  of  Christian  teach- 
^  Heuasi,  Kompendium  der  KirehengeaMehie,  p.  44. 
*Hcrerie,.  3:1-4;  Ayer.  pp.  112-114.  ......Gydgfc**- 
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ing :  ''Since  the  Apostles,  like  a  rich  man  in  a  bank,  lodged  in 
ber  hands  most  copiously  all  things  pertwiing  to  the  truth."  ^ 
Hiis  dq)osit  is  especially  intrusted  to  ''those  who,  together  with 
the  succession  of  the  episcopate,  have  received  the  certain  gift 
of  truth,"*  t,  ^.  to  the  heads  of  the  churches.  T^o  aj^ree  with  > 
the  bishopa  w  tbfiFif^^  ^  nt^iH^fy  This  argument  was  not  1/ 
peculiar  to  Irenaeus,  it  was  that  of  the  leaders  of  Oid  Catholic 
teaching  generally. 

Whfle  the  power  of  the  episcopate  and  the  significance  of 
diurdies  of  apostolical  foundati(m  was  thus  greatly  enhanced, 
the  Gnostic  crisb  saw  a  corresponding  develqpment  of  creed, 
at  least  in  the  West.  Some  form  of  instruction  before  baptism 
was  conmum  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century.'  At  Rome 
this  devdoped,  apparently,  between  150  and  175,  and  probably 
in  composition  to  Mardonite  Gnosticism,  into  an  explication  of 
die  fctt^tismal  formula  of  Matt.  28^* — ^the  earliest  kaown  form 
ci  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  What  antecedents  in  Asia 
Minor,  if  any,  it  may  have  had  is  still  a  question  in  scholarly 
dispute.  \\^out  symbolic  authority  in  the  Orient,  all  the 
Western  churches  received  this  creed  from  Rome,  and  it  was 
regarded,  h^Jh^.  timp  of  ■Tertiillian  at  least,  as  having  apostolic 
authority,  that  is  as  a  summary  of  apostolic  teaching.^  In  its 
original  form  it  read :  ^       ^ 

"I  bdieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  m  Christ  Jesus,  ^^ 
His  only  b^ottai  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  bom  of  the  Holy  C/* 
Spirit  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and 
Iraried ;  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  being  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  ihe  Father,  whence 
He  shaU  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy 
SfHrit,  hdy  church,  forgiveness  of  sms,  resurrection  of  the 

^  The  development  of  a  canon  of  New  Testament  books  was, 
also,  the  work  of  this  period.  By  the  church  from  the  begin- 
ning the  CHd  Testament  was  reckoned  as  Scripture.  The  Gos- 
pds  and  the  letters  of  Paul  were  doubtless  highly  valued,  but 
they  did  not,  at  first,  have  Scriptural  authority.    Clement  of 

P.i|p^  rQ^^xr?^    fhi^u^h  r^nfltRfi^ly  qimting  fho  Old  Tpqtftmi>nt 

as  t^)P  1rH'Ar^^^f>e  of  God,  was  very  free  in  his  use  of  the  words  / 
of  the^J^ewTestament,  and  nowhere  styled  them  divine. 

> Heresies,  3 : 4».  « Ibid.,4:2Q^. 
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iThe  earliest  designation  of  a  passage  from  the  Grospds  as 
( "Scripture"  was  about  131,  by  tibe  soHcalled  Barnabas/  and  <rf 
a  quotation  from  Paul  about  110-117,  by  Polycarp.*  By  the 
^time  of  Justin  (153),  the  Gospels  were  read  m  the  services  in 
Rome,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets.'  Hie  proc- 
ess by  which  the  New  Testament  writings  came  to  Scriptural 
authority  seems  to  have  been  one  of  analogy.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  everywhere  regarded  as  divinely  authoritative. 
Christians  could  think  no  less  of  their  own  fundamental  books. 
The  question  was  an  open  one,  however,  as  to  which  were  the 
canonical  writings.  Works  like  Hermas  and  Barnabas  were 
read  in  churches.  An  authoritative  list  was  desirable.  Mar- 
don  had  prepared  such  a  canon  for  his  followers.  A  similar 
enumeration  was  gradually  formed,  probably  in  Rome,  by  Ute 
Catholic  party.  Apparently  the  Gospels  were  the  first  to  gain 
complete  recognition,  then  the  letters  of  Paul.  By  about  2O0, 
according  to  tibe  witness  of  the  Muratorian  fragment.  Western 
Christendom  had  a  New  Testament  canon  embracing  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Ads,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Ephenans,  Phil- 
ippians,  Colossians,  Galatians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Romans, 
Philemon,  Titus,  1  and  2  Timothy,  Jvde,  1  and  2  John,  Revda^ 
iion,  and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter .^  In  the  Orient  the 
development  of  a  canon  was  not  quite  so  rapid.  Certain  books, 
VBsA  HArevos  and  Revelation  were  disputed.  The  whole  process 
of  canonical  development  into  its  precise  present  form  was  not 
ccnnpleted  in  the  West  till  400,  and  in  the  East  till  even  later. 
By  the  year  200  the  church  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
empire  had,  therefore,  an  authoritative  collection  of  New 
Testament  books,  in  the  main  like  our  own,  to  which  to  appeal. 
The  East  was  not  much  behind.  The  formation  of  the  canon 
was  essentially  a  process  of  selection  from  the  whole  mass  of 
Christian  literature,  made  originally  by  no  coundl,  but  by  the 
force  of  Christian  opinion — ^the  criterion  being  that  the  books  \\ 
accepted  were  believed  tp  be  either  the  work  of  an  Apostle  j\ 
or  of  the  immediate  disciple  of  an  Apostie,  and  thus  to  rep-  |\ 
r^ent  apostolic  teaching. 

'^Thus  out  of  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism  and  Montanism 
came  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  with  its  o^T^Tig  fipinnnpful  ^fgnn- 
ization,  credd  st^dard,  and  authoritative-  canon.    It  differed 

»B(im.,  4.  «P^iZ.  12. 

•  Apology,  66,  67.  ^g.  *  Ayer,  pp.  117-120. 
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mudi  fmin  |liP  Apfyf/^1in^.}iiirr}i;  but  it  had  preserved  historic 
Christianity  and  earned  it  through  a  tremendous  crisis.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  less  rigid  organization  than  that 
developed  in  this  momentous  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tmy  could  have  achieved  as  mi^y/^' 

SBCTION  V.     THE  QROWING  DiPOBTANCE  OF  BOME 

^/^The  Roman  Church  had  been  of  prominence  since  the  time 
cf  Paul.  To  it  that  Apostle  wrote  his  most  noteworthy  letter. 
At  Rome  Paul,  and  probably  Peter,  died.  The  church  endured 
the  severest  of  early  persecutions  under  Nero,  and  survived  in 
v^r.  Situated  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  early  devel- 
oped a  consciousness  of  strength  and  authority,  wluch  was 
doubtless  increased  by  the  fact  that,  b^JilQ,  it  was,  it  would 
ajqiear,  theJargest  single  conpegation  m  Christendom.  Even 
before  the  close  olhthe  first  century  Clement,  writing  anony- 
mously to  the  Corinthians  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Roman 
congregation  (93-97),  spoke  as  for  those  who  expected  to  be 
obeyed.^  The  tone,  if  brotherly,  was  big-brotheriy>  This 
influence  was  increased  by  the  well-known  generoatv  of  the 
Roman  congregation.^  Ignatius  addressed  it  as  ''Easdog  the 
piesidfi&fiXl^-love."'  Tbe  destruction  of  Jerusal^n  in  the  / 
second  Jewish  wacj[135)  ended  any  possible  leuiership  of  Chris-  ^ 
ixKDSty  that  might  there  have  been  asserted.  The  successful 
reajstapce  to  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  strengthened  it;  imd 
it  ief4)ed  in  abundance  the  fruits  of  that  struggle.  There  the^ 
creed  was  formulated,  there  the  canon  formed.  Above  all,  it 
was  advantaged  by  the  appeal  of  the  opponents  of  Gnosticism 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  churches,  for  Rome  was  the 
od|y  diurch  in  the  western  half  q£  the  empire  with  which 
i^mtles  had  had  anything  to  do.cJi*en»us  of  Lyons,  writing 
about  185>  represented  the  general  Western  feeling  of  his  time, 
iriben  be  not  only  pictures  the  Roman  Church  as  founded  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  but  declares  ''it  is  a  matter  ofnecessity  that 
evoy  church  should  agree  with  this  church.'^^  It  was  lead- 
in  the  preservation  of  the  .apostolic  faitb».not  judicial 
atpnamcy,  that  Irenaeus  had  in  mind ;  but  with  such  estimates 
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wide-spread,  the  door  was  open  for  a  larger  assertion  of  RomaQ 
,  authority.  Rather  late  in  developmg  the  monarchical  episco- 
pate, since  Anicetus  (154-165)  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
single  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  prominence  of  its  bishop 
grew  rapidly  in  the  Gnostic  struggle,  and  with  this  growth 
came  the  firet  extensive  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
bishop  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  at  large. 

While  Rome  was  thus  gaining  in  strength  Asia,  Minor  was 
relatjyoly  declining.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  seconci  century 
Asia  Mmor  and  ^e  adjacent  portion  of  Syria  had  been  the 
most  extensively  Christianized  sections  of  the  empire.  That 
was  probably,  also,  true  at  the  century's  close.  Ephesus  and 
An^Qch  had  been,  and  were  still,  great  Christian  centres. 
y^LsiA  Minor  had  resisted  Gnosticism,  but  it  had  been  torn  by 
Montanism  and  other  sources  of  controversy,  though  the  Men- 
tanists  had  been  rejected.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  these  dilutes  had  borne  hard  on  the  united  straigth  of , 
j/ts  Christianity.  The  quarrel  between  Asia  Minor  and  R<Hne  | 
%/aro8e  over  the  time  of  the  observance  of  Easter.  While  ihere 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  Easter  had  been  honored  from  early 
in  Christian  history,  the  first  definite  record  of  its  celdbration 
is  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
to  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  m  154  or  155.  At  that  time  the 
practice  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  the  more  ancient,  was  to  ob- 
serve Ekister  with  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  like  the  Jewish  Passov^,  re* 
gardless  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  might  fall.  The 
Roman  custom,  and  that  of  some  parts  of  the  East,  was  to  hold 
the  Easter  feast  always  on  Sunday.  The  question  was,  thwe- 
fore,  should  the  day  of  the  week  or  that  of  the  month  be  the 
norm.  Pn1yf>^rp  stnA  ^piyp|iiq  could  uot  agree>  but  parted  ^• 
with  mutual  good-will,  each  adhering  to  h^  own  practice.^ 
The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  a  dispute,  about  167, 
in  Laodioea,  in  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cele- 
bration on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  some  holding  that  Christ 
died  on  the  fourteenth,  as  the  fourth  Gospel  intimates,  and 
others  placing  His  death,  as  do  the  other  Gospels,  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  latter  treated  the  commemoration  of  the  four-^ 
teenth  of  Nisan,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  continuation  of  the 
Hebrew  Passover.  ""^ 

^Euaebius,  Church  History,  5 :  24»«.  ";  Ayer,  p.  164j)Qle 
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About  190  the  problem  became  so  acute  that  synods  were 
bdd  in  Rome,  Palestine,  and  elsewhere  which  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  practice.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  led  by? 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  refused  conformity.  There-/ 
iq>on  VictQrJbi^op  of  Rome  (189-198),  excommunicated  the! 
recakitrant  congregations.  This  high-handed  action  met  wi^ 
mudi  protest,  notably  from  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  but  it  was  9^ 
marked  assertion  of  Roman  authority.^ 

Hiese  embittered  controversies  were  costly  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  any  ix)8sible  rivalry  on  equal  terms  of  Ephesus  and  Rome 
was  out  of  the  question.  Tlie  collapse  of  Jewish  Christian 
leadership,  the  apparent  lack  at  Antioch  of  men  of  eminence 
in  the  second  century,  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Asia 
Minor  left  Rome,  by  200,  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
centre  d  Christianity — a  position  of  which  the  Roman  bishops 
had  the  will  and  the  ability  to  make  full  use.  The  rise  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Carthage  to  importance  in  the  Christian 
thou^t  and  life  of  the  third  century  could  not  rob  Rome  of 
its  leadership.  Their  attainment  of  Christian  significance  was 
far  younger  than  that  of  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

SECTION  VI.      IRSNiBUS 

TTms  earliest  theoloi^cal  lea^pr  ftf  HiafinH^lnn  m  tliA  riffjpg 
01^  Cafhnlir*  riiiiroK  xyn«^  TfpiMeus.  His  argument  in  defense 
of  traditional  Christianity  against  Gnosticism  has  already  been 
otitlined.^  Bom  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  brought  up  in  Smyrna, 
ndiere  he  saw  and  heard  Polycarp.  The  date  of  his  birth  has 
beat  most  variously  placed  by  modem  scholars  from  about! 
115  to  about  142,  chi^y  in  the  light  of  its  possible  bearing  onj 
traditions  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
later  part  of  the  period  indicated  has  more  proba^ty  than  the 
earfier.  From  Asia  Minor  he  removed  to  L^^ocls  in  what  is 
now  France,  where  hcLbecame  a  presbyter.  The  great  perse- 
^atk>n  of  177,  at  Lyons,  found  him,  fortunately,  on  an  honor- 
able mission  to  Rome;  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  chosen 
Kklinp  Qt  Lyons,  in  succession  to  the  martyred  Pothinus. 
That  post  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  (c.  200).  Not  far 
bom  185  he  wrote  his  chief  woA,i4^otn^  Heresies,  primarily 

^Eusebius,  Chmdi  History,  5:23,  24;  Ayer,  pp.  161-^.       , 
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to  refute  the  various  Gnostic  sdiools,  but  inddentally  reveal- 
ing his  own  theology. 

Brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  Asia  Minor  and  spending  his 
lat^  life  in  Gaul,  Irenseus  was  a  connecting-link  not  msrdy 
between  distant  portions  of  the  empire,  but  between  the  cidet 
theology  of  the  Johannine  and  Ignatian  literature  and  the 
newer  "presentations  which  the  Apologists  and  the  "Catholic'' 
movement  of  his  own  day  were  introducing.  A  man  of  deq>ly 
religious  spirit,  his  interest  was  in  salvation.  In  its  ezplicar 
tion  he  developed  the  Pauline  and  Ignatian  conceptions  at 
Christ  as  the  new  man,  the  renewer  of  humanity,  the  secaod 
Adam.  God  created  the  first  Adam,  He  made  him  good  and 
immortal;  but  both  goodness  and  inmiortality  were  lost  by 
Adam's  disobedience.  What  man  lost  in  Adam  is  restored  in 
Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos,  who  now  completes  the  interrupted 
work.  ''I  have  shown  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  then  begin 
to  exist  [t.  e.  at  Jesus'  birth],  being  with  the  Father  from  the 
begging;  but  when  He  became  incarnate  and  was  made 
man.  He  commenced  afresh  the  long  line  of  human  beings,  said 
furnished  us,  in  a  brief,  comprehensive  manner,  with  salvation ; 
so  that  what  we  had  lost  in  Adam — ^namely  to  be  according  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  Grod — ^that  we  might  recover  in  Christ 
Jesus."  *  The  work  of  Christ,  thus  described,  Irraiseus  diar- 
acterizes  in  a  noble  phrase.  We  follow  ''the  only  true  and 
steadfast  Teacher,  the  Word  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
did  through  His  transcendent  love  become  what  we  are,  that 
He  might  bring  us  to  be  even  what  He  is  Himself."  *  Christ 
is  also  the  full  revelation  of  God.'  Our  union  with  Him,  fol- 
lowing the  teaching  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Justin,  Irensus  views 
as  in  some  sense  physical,  through  the  Supper.^  Irenseus's 
theory  of  Christ's  new  headship  of  humanity  had  added  to  it 
a  suggestion  of  His  moth^  as  the  second  Eve.  ''The  knot 
of  Eve's  disobedience  was  loosened  by  the  obedience  of  Mary. 
]^or  what  the  Virgin  Eve  had  bound  fast  through  unbdi^, 

\  yds  did  ihe  .\Trgm  Maty  se.t^ree  through  faith."  *  In  this 
cunous  ascription  is  one  of  the  earliest  evidendes  of  that  exalta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  which  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  Christiaii 
history.    In  some  ways,  even  for  his  time,  Irenseus  was  an 

^old-fashioned  man.    The  belief  in  Christ's  speedy  second  com- 

^Hmtnes,  3: 18^  Ayer,  pp.  137,  138.  *  A«reme8,  5;  Plefaoe. 
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ing  had  been  growing  funt,  and  the  contest  with  Montanism 
was  to  extinguish  it  ahnost  entirely  With  Irenaeus  it  still 
Inimed  brq^tly,  and  he  looked  eagerly  for  the  time  when  the 
earth  would  be  marvellously  renewed.^  For  Irenseus  the  New 
Testament  is  as  fully  sacred  Scripture  as  the  Old. 

SECTION  VII.  TERTULLIAN  AND  CYPRIAN 

Tertullian  was  one  of  the  most  indJY^HiiAl  anH  ^|p<tijfftKlA 
pmonaJitiea  of  the  anniftnt  church.  Bom  (c.  150-1^  of 
wdl-to-do  heathen  parentage  in  Carthage,  he  studied  law  and 
iwactised  his  profession  in  Rome.  He  was  exceedingly  well 
read  in  philosophy  and  history.  Greek  *he  had  thoroughly 
mastered.  About  190  to  195,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
I»obahly  in  Rome,  and  now  devoted  himself  with  equal  eager- 
ness  to  the  study  of  Christian  literature,  orthodox  and  heretical. 
Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Carthage  where  he  became  a 
I^esbyter,  and  remained  till  his  death  (c.  222-225).  At  first 
in  fellowsJiip  with  the  Roman  Chiuxdi,  a  wave  of  persecution 
that  broke  over  North  Africa  in  202  xmder  the  Emperor  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (193-211),  strengthened  his  native  Puritanism 
and  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  Montanism.  Its  ascetic 
and  unwoHdly  aspects  inost  appealed  to  him.  About  207  he 
bioke  with  the  "Catholic''  Church,  which  he  thenceforth  bit- 
teriy  OTticised,  and  died  in  continuing  protest,  apparently,  as 
die  founder  of  a  little  sect  of  his  own. 

In  197  Tertullian  began  a  career  of  literary  itctivity  in  de- 
fense and  explication  of  Christianity  which  lasted  till  220. 
He  was  the  firet  ecclesiastical  writer  of  prominence  to  use  Latin. 
iSven  the  leaders  oT'lhe  RomafTCliurch  wi^te  in  Greek  till 
after  his  time.  His  style  was  vivid,  satirical,  readable.  His 
■Mthod  was  often  that  of  an  advocate  in  the  court-room.  He 
was  frequently  unfair  to  opponents.  He  was  not  always  con- 
sistent with  himself.  But  he  was  of  a  fiery  earnestness  of  spirit 
that  makes  what  he  wrote  always  impressive.  *  He  well  deserves 
the  title  of  father  of  Latin  theologv. 

Tertullian  was,  primarily,  no  speculative  theologian.  His 
own  thou^t  was  based  on  that  of  the  Apologists,  Ir^iaeus,  and 
to  mxat  €xtent  on  other  bearers  of  the  tradition  of  Asia  Minor, 
tod  qaite  as  nnich  on  Stoic  teaching  and  legal  conceptions. 

i/Wti..6:33«;Ayer,p.26.      "^"^^'^ 
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He  had  the  Roman  senae  of  order  and  authority.  All  that  he 
touched,  however,  he  formulated  with  the  clearness  of  dilu- 
tion of  a  trained  judicial  mind,  and  hence  he  gave  precision, 
as  none  had  before  him,  to  many  theological  conceptions  that 
had  heretofore  been  vaguely  apprehended. 

For  Te^i^^^'<>"  riiriQf innitY  wfta  %  great  divine  foolishness, 
wiser  thanthe  highest  philosophi<aJ  wisdom  of  men.  anH  in 

fio  way  to  be  squared  with  existing  philcMophical  systems.^ 
n  reality  he  looked  upon  it  largely  through  Stoic  spectacles. 
Christianity  is  primarily  knowledge  of  Grod.  It  is  based  iMd 
reason — " tiie  soul  by  nature  Christian"  * — and  authority. 
That  authority  is  seated  in  the  church,  and  only  in  the  ortho* 
dox  church,  which  alone  has  the  truth,  expressed  in  the  creed, 
and  alone  has  a  right  to  use  the  Scriptures.'  As  with  Irenseus, 
these  valid  churches  are  those  that  agree  in  faith  with  those 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  wherein  the  apostolic  tradition  has 
been  maintained  by  the  succes^on  of  bishops.^  These  are 
utterances  of  the  still  ''Catholic"  Tertullian.  As  with  Justin 
Bfid  common  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  second  century, 
Lxdhristiffflit.y  fnr  TPT\^}VisLn  js  a  new  law.  ''Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
preached  the  new  law  and  the  new  promises  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."^  Admission  to  the  church  is  by  baptism,  by  whidi 
/  previous  sins  are  removed.  It  is  "our  sacrament  of  water,  in 
[  that  by  washing  away  the  sins  of  our  eariy  blindness  we  are  set 
free  into  eternal  life."  •  Those  who  have  received  it  are  thence- 
forth "competitors  for  salvation  in  earning  the  favor  of  Grod.'' ^ 
I  Tertullian  had  a  deeper  sense  of  sin  J,hfiTf  ^"y  Tflg^^'^ri 
l^ter  since  Paul>  and  his  teachings  preatly  aided  the  develop- 

cleariy  worked  out,  and  inconsistent  with  occasional  expres- 
sions, TertuUiMb-pQ^3s^»ed  a  doctrine  of  original  sin.  "There 
b,  then,  b^des  the  evil  whidii  supervenes  on  the  soul  from  the 
'  intervention  of  the  evil  spirit,  an  antecedent,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  natural  evil,  which  arises  from  its  corrupt  origin."  ^  But 
"the  power  of  the  grace  of  God  is  more  potent  indeed  than 
nature."  *  The  nature  of  grace  he  nowhere  fully  explains. 
It  evidently  included,  however,  not  only  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  ^* 

>  PreBcriptian,  7.  «  Apology,  17.  •  PreBcnpHon,  13-19. 

«  /Wd.,  32.  •  Ibid,,  13.  •  BapHmn,  1.  ; 

'  Rep^nce,  6.  >  Ardma,  41.  *  Ibid.,  21. 
^Baptiam,  10. 
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but  also  ''the  grace  of  divine  inspiration/'  by  which  power  to 
do  right  is  infused  to  give  force  to  man's  feeble,  but  free,  will.^ 
Loofs  has  shown  that  this  latter  conception,  of  the  utmost 
significance  for  the  theology  of  Western  Christendom,  is  of 
Stoic  origin.'  But  though  salvation  is  thus  based  on  grace, 
man  has  much  to  do.  Though  God  forgives  previous  sins  at 
baptism,  satisfaction  must  be  made  for  those  committed  there* 
after  by  voluntary  sacrifices,  chiefly  ascetic.  The  more  a  man 
punishes  himself,  the  less  God  will  punish  him.' 

TertuUian's  mos**  inf|^]#>nfifll  w^^]^  yni^  ^he  dftfinjtion  oftiie^^ 
Logos  Christdogy.  though  he  preferrftd  to  use  the  d^JpTBir'^ 
tion  Son  rather  than  Logos.  If  he  advanced  its  content  lit- 
tle beyond  what  had  already  been  presented  by  the  theolo- 
^ans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  by  the  Apologists,  his  legal 
mind  gave  a  clearness  to  its  explanation  such  as  had  not  be- 
fore existed.  Here  his  chief  work  was  one  written  in  his  Mon- 
tanist  pftrind — AgqinM  Pffffyyit,  He  defines  the  Godhead  in 
terms  which  almost  anticipate  the  Nicene  result  of  more  than 
a  century  later.  "AlL-aia_Qt_Qn£,_by_unity  of  substance; 
while  the  mysteiy  of  the  dispensation  is^s&ll  giU^rded  which 
distributes  the  unity  into  a  Trinity,  placing  in  dieir  order 
the  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  three, 
however  .  .  .  not  in  substance  but  in  form;  not  in  power 
bat  in  appearance,  for  they  are~~of  one  substance  and  one 
essence  and  erne  power,  inasmuch  as  He  is  one  God  from 
whom  these  degrees  and  forms  and  aspects  are  reckoned  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."^  He  describes  these  distinctions  of  the  Godhead  as 
''pcfSODS,"^  meaning  by  the  word  not  our  usage  in  the  sense 
of  personalities,  but  forms  of  manifestation.  This  unity  of 
sidistBiice  in  Tertullian's  thought  is  material,  for  he  was  suffi- 
ciently a  Stoic  to  hold  that  ''God  is  a  body  ...  for  spirit  has 
m  bodily  substance  of  its  own  kind."  ^  With  a  similar  precision, 

Qlg^    ''We  see  His  double  state,  not  intermixed  but  con-  "^ 
jomed  in  oae  person,  Jesus,  God  and  man."  ^    Since  both  Son 
and  Sfint  are  derived  from  the  Father  by  emanation,  both  are 

^PaUmM,  1. 

*  LtSffiaiefi^  mtm  Studium  der  Doffmengeaehichte,  p.  164. 

•JUpmUmee,  2,  9.  * Praxeas,  2.  •Ibid,,  12. 


•nid^7.  ^  Ibid.,  27. 
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\  subordinate  to  Him.^  This  doctrine  of  subordination,  already 
taught  in  the  Apologists,  was  to  remain  characteristic  of  ib& 
Logos  Christology  till  the  time  of  Augustine.  These  definitions 
were  far  more  the  work  of  a  lawyer^like,  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, than  of  philosophical  consideration.  As  the  first,  also, 
to  give  technical  usage  to  such  expressions  as  trirdUis,  svb- 
staiUia,  sacramentum,  satigfacere,  meritum,  Tertullian  hit  his 
permanent  impress  on  Latin  theology. 

^  Cyprian  was,  in  many  ways,  the  intellectual  hdr  of  Tertul- 
lian/wfaom  he  called  master.  Bom  probably  in  Carthage, 
about  200,  he  spent  all  his  life  in  that  city.  A  man  of  wealth 
and  education,  he  won  distinction  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
About  246  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  was  chosen  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage. 
Here  he  showed  high  executive  ability,  and  much  practical  good 
sense  and  kindliness  of  spirit  without  the  touch  of  genius  that 
characterized  Tertullian.  The  persecution  of  250  he  esoqped 
by  flight ;  but  in  that  of  25S  he  stood  boldly  forth  and  su£Fered 
as  a  martyr  by  beheading.  Few  leaders  of  the  ancient  churdi 
have  been  more  highly  regarded  by  subsequent  ages. 
In  Cyprian's  teaching  the  tendendes  illustrate  in  the  de- 

I  velopment  of  the  **  Catholic"  Church  received  their  full  expres- 
sion.   The  church  is  the  one  visible  orthc^ox  commimity  of 

1   Christians.    "There  is  one  God,  and  Christ  is  one,  and  there 

\  is  one  church,  and  one  chair  (episcopate)  founded  upon  the 
rock  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.*'  •  "Whoever  he  may  be  and 
whatever  he  may  be,  he  who  is  not  in  the  church  of  Christ  is 
not  a  Christian.''  •    "  He  can  no  longer  have  God  for  his  Father, 

who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother."  *    "T^^fr^  is      

vfttion  out  pf  the  chuioh."  *  The  church  is  basedl>n  the  unil 
oFits  bishops,  "whence  ye  ought  to  know  that  the  bishop  b 
in  the  church  and  the  church  in  the  bishop ;  and  if  any  one  be 
not  with  the  bishop,  that  he  is  not  in  the  church."  •  "The 
episcopate  is  one,  each  part  of  which  is  held  by  each*  one  in 
its  entirety."  ^  This  last  quotation  has  its  bearing  on  a  con- 
troversy still  alive  as  to  whether  Cyprian  regarded  all  Inshops 
as  equal  diarers  in  a  conunon  episcopal  authority,  the  posses- 
sion of  each  and  of  all ;  or  held  to  the  superiority  of  the  bishop 

» Praxeas,  7,  9.  »  LeUers,  39-43».  » Ihid.,  61-66««. 

«  UnMy  of  the  Chwreh,  6.       » Letten,  72-73n.  •  /Wd.,  68-66«. 

'  Uniiy  of  the  Church,  5 ;  Ayer,  p.  242. 
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of  Rome.  He  certainly  quoted  MaU.  W^*  ".*  He  looked  upon 
Peter  as  the  typical  bishop.  He  referred  to  Rome  as  "  the  diief 
diureh  whence  priestly  unity  takes  its  source/'  *  Rome  was  to 
himevidentiy  tiie  highest  diurch  in  dignity ;  but  Cyprian  was  ^ 
not  ready  toadmit  a  judicial  authority  over  others  in  the  Roman 
bishop,  or  to  regard  him  as  more  than  the  first  among  equals. 

Cyprian's  sigmficance  as  a  witness  to  the  full  development  of  i 
the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  { 
priest  to  God  will  be  considered  in  Section  XIV.    His  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  life,  like  that  of  Tertullian,  was  ascetic. 
Martyrdom  is  bringing  forth  fruit  an  hundredfold ;  voluntary 
cdibacy,  sixtyfold.' 


BECriON  VIII.     THE  TRIUSiFH  OF  THE  T/>nn^  f^ppTfiwv^Trwiv 
IN  THE  WEST 


X 


Though  the  "Catholic"  Church  was  combatbg  successfully 
the  Gnostics,  and  though  the  Logos  Christology  was  that  of 
such  formative  minds  as  those  of  the  writer  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Justin,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  that  Christology  was 
not  wholly  r^arded  with  i^rmpathy  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
bdievers.  Hennas  had  taught,an..adoptioniat  Christology. at»  ^ 
Rome  as  late  as  l^J  ¥he  Apogtlea'  Creed  hjiajnor^firynf*^  to  ^ 
any  Ijy;(^_d^^ne.    TertulUan  ftnyftiajgpifi^'antly  of  his  own 


/^ 


timtf^  (2ig~21R)T^*The  simple-—!  will  not  call  them  imjeiaejM: 
unleanuad — who^ways  constitute  ^fejpajority  of  bdieuers, 
are  st^tied.^-tbe  <li^)@isati(m  of^e  ihree  in  ane^  on  the 

worid's  pluralityj)f  .gods  to  the  one  only  true-God."  *    It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  see  in  trinitarian  conceptions  aught  else       « 
but  an  assertion  of  tritheism.    The  last  decade  of  the  second   \*  ^ 
and  the  firgt  two  oLtbe-thijvj  (y>pfiiriftg  were  an  important  epoch,     '^ 
therefore,  in  Christological  discussion,  especially  in  Rome, 
where  the  question  was  in  the  balance. 

To  some  extent  this  new  Christological  discussion  seems  to 
have  beai  the  indirect  result  of  Montanism.  That  movement 
had  made  much  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  proclaiming  itself  the  in- 
auguration of  thedjsDgggygg^^^lgl^ja^^  promised. 
Some  opponents^fm^timi^^^SiOlinor,  in  their  reaction 

^B.g^  Unity  rf the  Church,  4.  ^Letters,  54-59^«. 

•  Ihid.,  76«.  •  Praxeas,  ^QOglc 
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from  its  teachings,  went  so  far  as  to  reject  the  fourth  Goq>el 
and  its  doctrine  df  the  Logos.  Of  these  '^Alogoi,"  as  Epiph- 
anius  (?-403),  writing  much  later,  nicknamed  than,  little  is 
known  in  detail,  but  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Logos  Christology 
who  now  came  into  prominence  were  apparently  influaiced  by 
them.  To  these  opponents  in  general  the  name  Monarchians 
b  usually  given — a  title  coined  by  Tertullian^ — since  they  as- 
serted the  unity  of  God.  The  Monarchians  fell  into  two  very 
unlike  classes,  those  who  held  that  J^us  was  thegcm  of  God 
by  adoption,  the  so-called  DynMaic  Monarchians;  and  tKose 
who  keld  that  Christ  wa^JbiiLaJempEiEij^imra^ 
tign  of  the  one  God,  the  pmrty  Igiowti  na  the  Modatistic^io- 
narchians.  TBus,  with  tluj  supporters  of  the  Logos  view,  three 
CEnstologies  were  contesting  in  Rome  at  the  b^;imiing  ot  the 
third  century. 

The  first  Dynynic  Monardhian  of  promincgoe  was  Tlieodotus, 
called  the  currier,  or  tanner,  frogaJyTiantinm.    HewasSTBianof 
learning,  and  is  said  to  ha  ve  been  a  disdple  of  the  Alogoi,  though, 
unlike  tiiem,  he  accepted  in  some  sense  the  fourth  Gospd, 
About  190  he  came  to  Rome,  and  there  taught  that  Jesus  was 
a  man,  bom  of  the  Virgin,  of  holy  life,  upon  whom  the  divine 
Christ  (or  the  Holy  Spirit)  desc^ed  at  His  biq)tism.    Some] 
of  Theodotus's  followers  denied  to  Jesus  any  title  to  divinity  ;f 
but  others  held  that  He  became  in  some  sense  divine  at  His} 
resurrection.^    One  is  reminded  of  the  Christology  of  Hennas^ 

{Ante,  p.  39).      Thfifrdnt)lff  WB"  ^^oranmm^\f^  hy  piahnp  Viru 

tor  ^f  Rome  (189-198) ;  but  his  work  there  was  continued  by 
kTh^otus,'*the  money-changer,''  and  Asdepiodorus,  like  th^ 
master,  probably  from  the  C^ent;  but  their  effort  to  found  a 
rival  conmiunion  outside  the  "Catholic"  Church  amounted  to 
little.  The  last  attempt  to  present  a  similar  theology  in  Rome 
was  that  of  a  certain  Artemon  (230-40-270),  but  Dynamid 
Monarchianism  in  the  West  was  already  moribund.  Yet  iti 
undoubtedly  represented  a  type  of  Christology  that  was  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Dynamic  Monarchian  party  was  stronger  and  more 
persistent  in  the  East.  There  it  had  its  most  famous  represen- 
tative in  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  able  and  politically  gifted 
bisho^^ofASllDch  fium  v.  260  to  272.    He  represented  the 

^  Praxeaa,  Z,  10. 
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Logos,  wbicfa  he  also  described  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  an  imper- 
sonal attribute  of  the  Father.  This  Logos  had  inspired  Moses 
and  the  pn^hets.  Jesus  was  a  man,  unique  in  that  He  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  who  was  filled  with  the  powCT  of  Grod,  L  e.,  by 
Giod's  Logos.  By  this  indwelling  inspiration  Jesus  was  united 
in  will  by  love  to  God,  but  did  not  become  in  substance  one 
with  God.  That  union  is  moral,  but  inseparable.  By  reason 
ol  it  Christ  was  vaised  from  the  dead,  and  given  a  kind  of  dele- 
gated divinity.  Between  264  and  269  three  synods  considered 
Paul  of  Samosffta's  views,  by  the  last  of  which  he  was  excom- 
municated ;  but  he  kept  his  place  till  driven  out  by  the  Em- 
peror Aurdian  (p.  106). 

Much  more  numerous  than  the  Dynamic  Monarchians  were 
the  Modalistic  MongAiana^  who  made  an  appeal  to  the  many 
for  thereasra'alreadS^quoted  from  Tertullian  (ante,  p.  71),  that 
in  the  presence  of  heathen  polytheism,  the  unity  of  God  seemed 
a  prime  article  of  the  Chnstian  faith,  and  any  Logos  concep- 
tion or  Dynamic  Monarchianism  seemed  to  tiiem  a  denial  of 
that  unity.    Cypri^  ^ined  for  these  Modalistic  Monarchian^ 
the  nickname  Patripassians?    The  leader  of  Modalistic  Mo- 1 
nar^ianiisr^was,  lik&'~tEar  of  Dynaouc^Monarchianism,  an 
Oriental  Christian,  NoetiiSiL..probably  of  Smyrna.    The  same  1 
controver^es  in  Asia  Minor  may  well  have^called  forth  both  in- 
terpretations.   Of  Noetus  little  is  known  save  that  he  taught 
in  hb  native  region  in  the  period  180  to  200,  ''that  Christ  was 
the  Father  Hinoself ,  and  that  the  Father  Himself  was  bom  and 
suffered  and  died.''  ^    These  views  were  transplanted  to  Rome, 
about  190,  by  a  certain  Ecaxeas,  a  follower  of  Noetus  and  an 
c^yponent  of  the  Montanists,  regarding  whom  Tertullian,  then/ 
a  Montanist  and  always  a  defender  of  the  Logos  Christology/ 
said :  ^  Praxeas  did  two  works  of  the  devil  in  Rome.     He  drove 
oat  {NTophecy  and  introduced  heresy.    He  put  to  flight  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  crucified  the  Father."  ^    A  little  later  two  other 
disc^)Ies  of  Noetus,  E^igonus  and  Cleomenes,  came  to  Rome 
and  won,  in  large  measure,  the  sympathy  of  Bishop  Zephyrinus 
(198^217)  for  the  Modalistic  Monarchian  position. 

Tie  most  noted  leader  of  the  Modalistic  school,  whose  name  1> 
became  permanently  associated  with  this  Christology,  was  Sa-  ^ 


»!«««,  72-73*. 

<  HippolytUB,  Against  Noetus,  1 ;  Ayer,  p.  177. 

•Prax«w,ljAyer,p.l79.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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belKuSg^whoae  early  life  little  is  known,  but  who  wmsteacfabg 
in  Komeabout  215.    His  theology  was  essentially  that  of  Noe- 
tus,  but  much  more  carefully  wrought  out,  especially  in  that 
it  gave  a  definite  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  to  the 
Son.    Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  all  one  and  the  same. 
Each  is  a  prosopon — wp<feflwroi^--(a  word  of  large  later  ortho- 
dox use),  that  is  a  character  or  form  of  manifestation,  of  the 
one  God,  who  showed  Himsdf  in  His  character  of  creator  as 
rthe  Father,  in  that  of  redeemer  as  the  Son,  and  now  as  the 
/  Holy  Spirit.    Sabellius,  though  soon  excommunicated  at  Ronie, 
/  found  large  following  for  his  views  in  the  East,  especially  m 
I  Egypt  and  Libya.    Nor  was  he  without  con^derable  infliwBoe 
I  on  the  development  of  what  became  the  orthodox  Christdogy. 
His  absolute  identification  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  was 
rejected;  but  it  implied  an  equality  which  ultimately,  as  in 
Augustine,  HwTP^H  9^^^  ^h^  mihoiYlinfttion  of  Son  aiMJ  Spirit 
'  ^QjljJiieJi^gQSJCIhristo  TertuUian  and 


v/Athanasius. 


in  Rome  was  Hippolytiia  (160-170-^.  235)t  the  most  learned 
Christian  writer  thm  in  the  dtv.  and  the  last  conadCTaMe 
theologian  there  to  \vni  ^^^^  rathp^  ^|imi  JLatin  as  hisjgehide 
of..iapifiasion.  As  a  commentator,  duronider,  calculator  of 
Easter  dates.  Apologist,  and  opponent  of  heretics,  he  was  hdd 
in  such  high  repute  that  his  followers  erected  after  his  death 
the  earliest  Christian  portrait  statue  known.  He  opposed 
vigorously  the  Monarchians  _of  both  schools.  Tlie  flight  in 
Rome  waxed  hot  Alsh6i^  Zephyrinus  (198-217)  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  though  he  lean^  toward  the  Monarchian  ade. 
On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  ^Ujstos  (Calixtus,  217-222), 
the  most  enepgetifi  and  ^^^'^^  Kiati^p  ^t  Rome  had  yet 
seen — a  man  who  had  been  bom  a  slave,  had  engaged  unsuc- 
cessfully in  banking,  and  had,  for  a  time,  been  a  sudfferer  tot  his 
Christian  faith  in  the  mines  of  Sardinia.  Over  Zephyrinua  he 
acquired  great  influence,  and  on  his  own  attainment  of  the 
bishopric,  issued  in  his  own  name  certam  rq^tions  as  to  the 
teadmission  to  the  church  of  those  repentant  of  sins  of  Kooi- 
tiousness,  which  show  higher  ecdesiastical  claims  than  any  ho^e- 
tofore  advanced  by  a  Roman  bishop  (see  p.  101).  Kallistos  saw 
that  these  dbputes  were  hurting  the  Roman  Church.  He  there- 
fore excommunicated  Sabellius  (c.  217),  and  charged  ELippolytus  v 
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with  bdng  a  worshipper  of  two  gods.^  Hippolytus  now  broke 
with  Kall^tos,  on  this  groimd  and  on  questions  regarding  dis- 
cq>line,  and  became  the  head  of  a  rival  communion  in  Rome 
—the  figt"counter-pope" — a  poqitjon-j^id^he  maintained 
till  bis^bmSSment  In  thejersecutionofjSS.  /^     ^ 

Kallistos  tried  to^^d  a  ^^pronuse  formula  in  this  Chris- 
tological  confusion.  Father,  Son  and  Logos,  he  held,  are  all 
names  of  '^one  indivisible  spirit.'^  Yet  Son  is  also  the  proper 
designation  of  that  which  was  visible,  Jesus ;  while  the  Faiiier 
was  the  ^irit  in  Him.  This  presence  of  the  Father  in  Jesus 
is  the  Logos.  Kallistos  was  positive  that  the  Father  did  not 
suff^  on  the  cross,  but  suffered  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Son, 
Jesus;  yet  the  Father  ^' after  He  had  taken  xmto  ICmself  our 
flesh,  raised  it  to  the  nature  of  deity,  by  brin^g  it  into  union 
with  Smself,  and  made  it  one,  so  that  Father  and  Son  must 
be  styled  one  God."*  This  is,  indeed,  far  from  logical  or  dear. 
One  cannot  blame  Hippolytus  or  Sabellius  for  not  liking  it. 
Yet  it  was  a  compromise  which  recognized  a  pre-existent  Logos 
in  Christ,  even  tf  it  identified  that  Logos  with  the  Father; 
it  insisted  on  the  identity  of  that  whidi  indwelt  Jesus  with 
God ;  and  it  claimed  a  human  Jesus,  raised  to  divinity  by  the 
Father,  and  made  one  with  Him,  thus  really  showing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  while  denying  in  words 
that  one  exists.  This  compromise  won  the  majority  in  Rome, 
and  opened  the  door  for  the  full  victory  of  the  Logos  Chris- 
tology  there.  That  victory  was  determined  by  the  able  ex-'^ 
position  of  that  Christology  which  came  at  the  turning-point 
in  this  conflict  (213-218)  from  the  pen  of  TertuUian  of  CarH 
tiiage — Against  Praxeas  (see  ante,  p.  69),  with  its  clear  definiv^ 
tkms  of  a  Trinity  in  three  persons  and  of  a  distinction  between 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ. 

How  comi^etely  this  Christology  won  its  way  in  Western 
Christendom  is  shown  by  the  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
the  Bmnan  presbyter,  Nova^ai^  between  240  and  250.  That 
cmiunit  scholar  was  tEe~fiirathi  the  local  Roman  communion 
to  use  Latin  rather  than  Greek.  His  quarrel  with  the  dommant 
party  in  the  church  will  be  described  later  (p.  102).  Nflyatian  T 
<Sd  Ittde  more  than  reproduce  and  expand  Tertullian's  views. 
Bttt  it  is  important  that  he  treated  this  exposition  as  the  only  | 
legitimate  interpretation  of  the  "  rule  of  truth  " — ^the 


^Wppcijtm,  B^futa^Um,  0*.  ^  >  Ibid.,  9^ 
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'' Apostles'  Creed."  That  symbol  had  been  silent  regarding  the 
Logos  Christology.  To  Novatian  the  Logos  Christoloyy  is  its 
only  proper  meanings  Between  gather  and  Son  a  **comiqiinion 
of  ^Dgtence'"  exists.^  The  Latin  equivalent  nf  the  ^^x  fffm^^^ 
Nicene  tloiaioousion-— oAioot/o-toy— was  therefore  current  in  Rome 
before  250.  Novatian  lias  even  a  social  Trinity.  Comment- 
ing on  JoAn  10*,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one/'  he  declares  that 
Christ  ^'said  one  thing  (unum).  Let  the  heretics  understand 
that  He  did  not  say  one  person.  For  one  placed  in  the  neuter 
intimates  the  social  concord,  not  the  personal  unity."  '  The 
most  valuable  thing  in  Novatian  is  tlmt  he  emphasized  what 
was  the  heart  of  the  conviction  of  the  church  in  all  thb  invcdved 
Christological  controversy,  that  Christ  was  fully  God  and 
equally  fully  man.'  Finally,  Ahni^t  gfi2  flw>  ttniniiTi  bishop, 
Dionysius  (259-268),  writing  against  the  j^eliims.  expressed 
the  Logo^^hristology  in  toms  more^eJE^ly  approximating  to 
J^  what  was  tol^  the  Nicene  decision  of  325  than  ooyother  thud- 
f^  century  theologian.*  Thus  the  West  had  reached  concluw>ns 
readily  harmonizable  with  the  result  at  Nicsea,  more  than 
sixty  years  before  that  great  council.  The  East  had  attained 
no  such  uniformity. 

SECTION   DC.     THE  ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL 

Alexandria  was,  for  more  than  six  centuries,  the  second  city 
of  the  amnent  world,  surpassed  only  by  Rome,  and  kdsfByCon- 
stantinople,  in  importance.  Founded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  B.  C.  332,  it  was  primarily  a  trading  community,  and  as 
such,  attracted  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  Its  intellectual 
Ufe  was  no  less  remarkable.  Its  library  was  the  most  famous 
in  the  empire.  In  its  streets  East  and  West  met.  There  Greek 
philosophy  entered  into  association,  or  competed  in  rivalry, 
with  Judfusm  and  many  other  Oriental  cults,  while  the  influence 
of  ancient  Egyptian  thought  persisted.  It  was  the  most  ^ 
cosmopolitan  city  of  the  ancient  world.  There  the  (Md  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  Greek,  and  there  Philo  reinterpreted 
Judaism  in  terms  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  There  Neo-Platonism 
was  to  arise  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Alexandria,  or  into  E^ypt  genntdly, 

>rrtni<y,31.  «/Wd.,27. 

•  Ihid.,  11,  24.  *  In  AthanasiuB,  De  Decretw,  2d. 
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Botbing  is  known,  but  it  must  have  been  early,  sinoe  when  the 
veil  of  sflence  was  lifted  Christianity  was  evidently  strongly  i 
rooted  th^e.    ThecX^n^tic^J^aaiUd^  taught  in  Alexandria  in  / 
the  idgn  of  Hadrian  (117-138).    There  the  various  philosoph-/ 
ical  systems  had  their  ''schools/'  where  instruction  could  be 
obtained  by  all  inquirers,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  Christian 
teachers  should  imitate  this  good  example,  though  it  would 
^pear  that  the  beginnings  of  this  work  were  independent  of 
the  Alexandrian  Church  authorities. 

By  about  185  a  famous  catechetical  school  existed  in  Alex^ 
andna,  then  under  the  leadership  of  a  converted  Stoic  phi-l 
losopher,  Pantcenus.    Whether  it  originated  with  him,  or  what 
his  own  ^theological  position  may  have  been,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.    With  Q&nasDt^t  Alexandria -t?"^'.  215),  Pan- 
tsenus's  pupil  and  successor,  it  comes  into  the  light.    The 
course  of  religious  development  in  Alexandria  had  evidently 
differed  from  that  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  West.    In  the  latter 
leg^cms  the  contest  with  Gnosticism  had  bred  a  distrust  of 
philosophy  sudi  that  Tertullian  could  declare  that  there  was 
no  po^ible  connection  between  it  and  Christianity.    That 
ccmtest  had,  also,  inunensely  strengthened  the  appeal  to  apos- 
tdical  tradition  and  consolidated  organization.    In  Alexandria  \ 
these  characteristics  of  the  ''Old  Catholic ''  Church  had  not  so  1 
fully  [developed,  while  philosophy  was  regarded  not  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  but  as  its  handmaid.    Here  a  union 
ct  what  was  best  in  andent  philosophy,  chiefly  Platonism  and 
Stcndsm,  was  effected  to  a  degree  nowhere  else  realized  in 
orthodox  drdes,  and  the  result  was  a  Christian  Gnosticism,  i 
Clement  of  Alexandria  was  typical  of  this  movement.    At  the  | 
same  time  he  was  a  presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  thus  I 
serving  as  a  connecting-lii^  between  the  church  and  the  school. 

The  more  important  of  the  works  of  Clement  which  have 
survived  are  three :  his  Exhoriaiion  to  tb^  Heathen,  an  apologetic 
treatise,  giving  incidentally  no  little  information  as  to  the 
mystery  religions;  his  Insfrudor,  the  first  treatise  on  Chris- 
tian conduct,  and  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  as  to  the 
customs  of  the  age;  and  his  Strcmata^  or  Misodlanies,  a  collec- 
tion of  profound  thoughts  on  religion  and  theology,  arranged 
without  much  r^ard  to  system.  Throughout  he  shows  the 
mind  of  a  highly  trained  and  widely  read  thinker.  Clement 
would  interpret  Christianity  as  Plulo  did  Judaism,  by^hi- 
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losophy,  into  scientific  dogmatics.    To  him,  as  to  Justm,  whom 
he  far  surpassed  in  deamess  of  intellectual  gtasp,  the  divine 
Logos  has  always  been  the  source  of  all  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  human  race — ^the  teacher  of  mankind  every- 
where.   '*Our  instructor  is  the  holy  God,  Jesus,  the  Word  who 
is  the  guide  of  all  humanity/'  ^    He  was  the  source  of  all  true 
\  philosophy.    ''God  is  the  cause  of  all  good  things;  but  of  some 
I  primarily,  as  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  and  of  others 
I  by  consequence,  as  of  philosophy.    Perchance,  too,  philosophy 
!  was  given  to  the  Greeks  directly  and  primarily,  till  the  Lord 
should  call  the  Greeks.    For  this  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
the  Hellenic  mind,  as  the  law  the  Hebrews,  to  Chrisf  ' 

This  training  of  humanity  by  the  Logos  has  been,  thoef ore, 
a  progressive  education.  So  it  is,  also,  in  the  diurch.  ''  Faith," 
that  is  simple,  traditional  Christianity,  is  enough  for  salvation ; 
]  but  the  man  who  adds  to  his  faith  ''knowledge,"  has  a  higher 
'  possesion.'  He  is  the  true.  Christian  Gnostic  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given;  to  faith,  knowledge;  to  knowledge,  love; 
and  to  love,  the  inheritance."  ^  The  highest  good  to  whidi  ^ 
knowledge  leads — a  good  even  greater  than  the  Ovation  ^Hbieh 
it  nece^Eirily  involves — ^is  the  knowledge  of  God.  "Could 
we  then  suppose  any  one  proposing  to  the  Gnostic  whether  he 
would  choose  the  Imowledge  of  God  or  everlasting  salvation; 
and  if  these,  whidi  are  entirely  identical,  were  separable,  he 
would  without  the  least  hesitation  choose  the  knowledge  of 
God."  ^  That  highest  good  brings  with  it  an  almost  Stoic 
absence  of  feeling,  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain — a  condition  ot 
blessedness  in  which  Clement  believes  Christ  stood,  and  to 
which  the  Aposties  attained  through  His  teaching.*  One  can^ 
/readily  comprehend  that  Clement,  like  Justin,  had  no  real 
/  interest  in  t^e  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  The  Logos  then  became 
incarnate,  indeed,  but  Clement's  view  of  Christ's  life  is  almost 
Docetic,  certainly  more  so  than  that  of  any  teacher  of  orthodox 
standing  in  the  church  of  his  own  day. 

Clement   wrought   out_no   complete   theological—system. 

That  was  to  be  the  task  of  his  even  more  celebrated  pupO 

/and  successor  in  the  headship  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical 

y/  gchool--Origm.    Bom  of  Christian  parentage,  probably   in 

Alexand^Trotween  182  and  185,  Origen  grew  up  there  into  a 

» Irutrudar,  V.  «  Stramcda,  V ;  Ayer,  p.  190.  »  /WeL,  1«. 

*  Ibid.,  7".  •  Ibid.,  4««.  Digitized  by  Go.*  Ibid.,  6« 
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faTniliarity  with  the  Scriptures  that  was  to  render  him  the 
most  fully  acquainted  with  the  Bible  of  any  of  the  writers  in  / 
the  early  diurch.    His  study  of  philosophy  must  also  have 
been  eariy  begun.    A  youth  of  intense  feeling  and  eager  mental 
curiosity^  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  precocity  as  for  the 
later  ripeness  of  his  scholarship.    The  persecution  under  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  in  202,  cost  the  life  of  Origen's  father,  and 
he  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not  his  mother  frus- 
trated his  wishes  by  a  stratagem.  This  persecution  had  driven 
Origen's  teacher,  Clement,  from  the  city;  and  now,  in  203,  in 
^ite  of  his  youth,  he  gathered  round  himself  inquirers  with 
whom  he  reconstituted  the  catechetical  school.    This  position 
he  held  with  great  success  and  with  the  approval  of  Bishop 
Demetrius,  till  215,  when  the  Emperor  Caracalla  drove  fdl 
teachers  dF  philosophy  from  Alexandria.    His  instruction  had 
before  been  interrupted  by  visits  to  Rome  (c.  211-212),  where  . 
he  met  Hippolytus,  and  to  Arabia  (c.  213-214).    His  manner  1 
irf  Ufe  was  ascetic  in  the  extreme,  and  to  avoid  slander  arising  [ 
out  ci  his  relations  with  his  niunerous  inquirers  he  emasculated  ^ 
himsdf ,  taking  Matt.  W^  as  a  counsel  of  perfection.    The  year 
215  saw  Origen  in  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  made  friends 
of  pennanent  value.    Permitted  to  return  to  Alexandria,  ^roba* 
bly  in  216,  he  resumed  his  instruction,  and  b^an  a  period  of 
scholarly  productivity  the  results  of  which  were  little  short  of 
marvellous. 

Origen's  labors  in  Alexandria  were  broken  by  a  journey  to 
Greece  and  Palestine  in  230  or  231.  He  was  still  a  layman; 
but,  by  &iend^  Palestinian  bishops  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, in  Cfiesarea,  probably  that  he  might  be  free  to  preach. 
This  ordination  of  an  Alexandrian  layman.  Bishop  Demetrius  ^ 
of  Alexandria  not  unnaturally  viewed  as  an  intrusion  on  his 
jmisdiction,  and  jealousy  of  the  successful  teacher  may  have 
added  to  his  resentment.  At  all  events,  Demetrius  held 
synods  by  which  Origen  was  banished  from  Alexandria,  and 
as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  deposed  from  the  ministry.  He 
now  found  a  congenial  home  in  friendly  Csesarea.  Here  he  con- 
tmued  his  indefatigable  studies,  his  teaching,  and  to  them  he 
added  frequent  preaching.  He  made  occasional  journeys.  He 
WW  flonounded  by  friends  who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
With  die  great  Decian  persecution  (see  p.  86)  of  250,  this  period 
ol  peace  ended.  He  was  imprisoned  and  tortured,  and  died  either 
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in  Caesarea  or  Tyre,  probably  in  251  (254?)  as  a  conaequenee 
of  the  cruelties  he  had  undergone.  No  man  of  purer  spirit  or 
w^^obler  aimsomaments  the  histoi^^theanciCTt  cAurch. 
"XRgen  was  a  nMufof  many-53ed  scholarsh^.  Tlie  fidd  to 
/  which  he  devoted  most  attention  was  that'of  Biblical  text* 
J!  criticism  and  exegesis.  Here  his  chief  productions  w^e  his 
monumental  gea»gfa,  givmg  the  Hebrew  and  four  paraBcl 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  a  long  series  ot 
commentaries  and  briefer  notes  treating  neariy  the  entire 
range  of  Scripture.  It  was  the  most  valuable  work  that  had 
yet  been  done  by  any  Christian  scholar.  In  the  fidd  of  the- 
ology his  7)^  Prtfflftp^ff.  written  before  231,  was  not  merely  the 
first  great  syst^THfltjf  pi'^^ntatim^f  "Christk^  but  its 
tEoughts  and  methods  thenceforth  controlled  Greek  dogmatic 
development.  His  Aqgingt  Cd^wt,  written  between  2^  and 
248,  in  reply  to  the  ablest  criticism  of  Christianity  that  heathen- 
ism had  produced — ^that  of  the  Platonist  GbIsus  (c.  177) — was 
the  keenest  and  most  convincing  defense  of  the^Christian  faith 
that  the  ancient  world  brought  forth,  and  one  fully  worthy  of. 
the  greatness  of  the  controversy.  Besides  these  monumental 
undertakings  he  found  time  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
Christian  themes,  such  as  prayer  and  martyrdom,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  many  sermons.  His  was  indeed  a  life  of  un* 
wearied  mdustry. 

In  Chigen  the  process  was  complete  which  had  long  ben 
interpreting  Chrfatiafljtniths  Jn  .l^ms  of  Hellenic  thmjopg. 
He  gave  to  the  Chnstiw  system  the  fullest  scientific  standmg, 
as  tested  by  the  science  of  that  age,  which  was  almost  oitirely 
comprised  in  philosophy  and  ethics.  His  philosophic  stimd- 
point  was  essentially  Platonic  and  Stoic,  with  a  dedded  leaning 
toward  positions  similar  to  those  of  the  rising  Neo-Platonisin» 
the  lectures  of  whose  founder,  Ammonius  Saccas,  he  is  said  to 
have  heiud.^  These  philosophic  principles  he  sought  to  bring 
into  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  as  his  great  Hel»ew  fdlow 
'  townsman,  Philo,  had  done,  by  all^orical  interpretation  of 
y^  the  Bible.  All  normal  Scripture,  he  held,  has  a  thre^cM 
meaning.  "The  simple  man  may  be  edified  by  the  'flesh'  as 
it  were  of  the  Scriptures,  for  so  we  name  the  obvious  sense ; 
while  he  who  has  ascended  a  certain  way  may  be  edified  by 
the  'soul'  as  it  were;  the  perfect  man  .  .  .  may  receive  edifi* 
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cation  firom  the  spiritual  law,  which  has  a  shadow  ot  good 
tiungs  to  come.    For  as  man  consists  of  body  and  soul  and 
qnrit,  so  in  the  same  way  does  Scripture/'^    This  all^orical  y 
system  enabled  Origen  to  read  practically  what  he  wish^  into 
dbe  Scrq>tures.  i/^ 

As  a  necessary  foimdation  for  his  theologicaT^stem,  Origen 
posited  that  ''which  differs  in  no  respect  from  ecclesiastical 
and  apostolical  tradition."  ^    Th^  iundamentals  of  tradi- 
tional Christianity  include  belief ^(1)  "in  one  God  .  .  .  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  [who]  Himself  gave  the  law 
and  the  prophets  and  the  Gospels,  being  also  the  God  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" ;  (2)  "that  Jesus 
Qirist  Himself  .  .  .  was  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  creatures 
•  .  .  became  a  man,  and  was  incarnate  although  God,  and 
while  made  a  man  remained  the  Grod  which  He  was  .  .  .  was 
bom  ot  a  Virgin  .  .  •  was  truly  bom  and  did  truly  suffer  and 
.  .  .  did  truly  die  .  .  •  didtruly  rise  from  the  dead";  (3)  "that    ^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  associated  in  honor  and  dignity  with  the    f 
Father  and  the  Son" ;  (4)  in  the  resurrection  and  iu  future  re-    / 
wards  and  piuushments ;  (5)  in  free  will ;  (6)  in  the  existence 
and  oi^x>sition  of  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  (7)  that  the  world 
was  made  in  time  and  will  "be  destroyed  on  accoimt  of  its 
widcedness" ;  (8)  "that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  the  Spirit  ; 
erf  (Sod  ";(^"  that  there  are  certain  angeb  of  God,  and  cer^ 
tain  good  ^raences  whidi  are  Hb  servants  in  accomplishing  the  | 
Mlvi^ion  of  men."  w These  are  essential  beliefs  for  all  Chris-   Lx' 
tians,  learned  and  unleamed,  as  taught  by  the  church;  and  on    ^ 
diem  Origen  proceeded  to  erect  his  mighty  fabric  of  systematic 
thedogy — that  explanation  of  Christianily  for  him  who  would 
add  to  his  faith  knowledge. 

Green's  ooncep^n  of  the  universe  was  strongly  Hatonic.  1 
The  real  worid  is  ^  spiritual  reality  behihcl  this  temporary,  | 
pheiMmienal,  visible  world.    In  that  world  great  transactions 
have  had  th^  place.    There,  as  with  Plato,  oxxr  spirits  existed. 
niere  an  first  entered.    There  we  fell,  and  thith^  the  redeemed 
wiQ  return.    God,  the  imcreated,  perfect  Spirit,  is  the  source  of 
alL    From  Him  the  Son  is  etemally  generated.    "Hb  generation \\ 
is  as  eternal  and  ev^lasting  as  the  brilliancy  which  is  produced  1^ 
frcwm  the  sun."  *    Yet  Chnst  is  "a  second  God."  *  a  "crea- 

*  De  Prindpna,  4:1";  Ayer,  pp.  200,  201.    *  De  Prindpiis,  Prefmoe. 
'ASlibid.  *De  Prindpiis,  1 :  2*.  •  Cdam.  5~.^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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ture.''  ^Mist's  position,  as  Loofs  has  pointed  out,  was  \iewed 
by  Orig^as  the  same  as  that  of  the  nous — mind,  thought — in 
the  Neo-Platonic  ^rstem.  Q$js  the  ''mediator"  between  God 
and  His  world  of  creatures,  theT>eihg  through "^^lonrtllQr  were 
made.  /Highest  of  these  creatures  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whc»a 
Origen  reckons  to  the  Grodhead,  by  reason  of  churchly  tradi- 
tion, but  for  whom  he  has  no  r^  necessity  in  his  systan. 

All  spiritual  bmgs,  induding  the  ^irits  of  men,  w^^  nuuie 
by  Grod,  through  the  Son,  in  the  true  spiritual  world.  ''He 
had  no  other  reason  for  creating  them  than  on  account  of 
Himself,  t.  e.  His  own  goodness/'  ^  All  were  good,  though  their 
goodness,  unlike  that  of  God,  was  "an  accidental  and  perisha- 
ble quality/'^  All  had  free  will.  H^ioe  some  fdl  by  sin  in 
the  invisible  ^iritual  world.  It  was  as  a  place  of  punishment 
and  of  reform  that  God  created  this  visible  universe,  placing 
fallen  ^irits  therein  in  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  their 
sins.  The  least  sinful  are  angels  and  have  as  bodies  the  stars. 
Those  of  greater  sinfulness  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
animal  souls,  also,  and  mortal  bodies.  They  constitute  man- 
kind.    The  worst  are  the  demons,  led  by  the  devO  himsdf.  ^ 

Salvation  was  wrought  by  the  Logos-Son  becoming  man,  by 
uniting  with  a  human  soul  that  had  not  sinned  in  its  i»ev]oas 
existence  and  a  pure  body.  While  here  Christ  was  Grod  and 
man ;  but  at  the  resurrection  and  asc^ision  Christ's  humanity 
was  given  the  glory  of  His  divinity,  and  is  no  longer  human 
but  divine.'  'Diat  transformation  Christ  effects  for  all  His 
disciplei.  "From  Him  there  began  the  union  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  nature,  in  order  that  the  human,  by  coomm- 
nion  with  the  divine,  might  rise  to  be  divine,  not  in  Jesus  akme, 
but  in  all  those  who  not  only  believe  but  Goter  upon  the  life 
which  Jesus  taught."  ^  Origen,  more  than  any  theologian 
since  Paul,  emphasized  the  sacrificial  character  ot  Chnst's 
death ;  but  he  interpreted  it  in  many  ways,  some  of  which  were 
not  very  consistent  with  others.  Christ  suffered  what  was  "  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race"  as  a  representative  and  an  exani- 
ple.^  He  was  in  some  sense  a  propitiatory  offering  to  God.  He 
was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  powers  of  evil.^  He  conquered  ^be 
d^nons.^    He  frustrated  their  expectation  that  they  could  hold 
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Him  by  the  bonds  of  death  and  brought  their  kingdom  to  an 
oid.^  Those  of  mankind  who  are  His  disciples  are  received  at 
death  into  Paradise;  the  evil  find  their  place  in  hell.  Yet, 
ultimately^  not  only  all  men,  but  even  the  devil  and  all  spirits 
with  him  will  be  saved.^  This  will  be  the  restoration  of  all 
tilings,  when  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

y^Ongen's  theolc^cal  structure  is  the  greatest  intellectuah 
I  adiievcanent  ot  the  ante-Nigne"  Church.  It  influenced  pro- 
foundly all  after^thinking  m^e  Oriwit.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  he  could  be  quoted  on  either  side  in  the  later  Christological 
contioveraieSy  and  to  understand,  in  the  light  of  a  later  rigid  or- 
thodoxy, how  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic,  whose  views 
were  condemned  by  a  synod  in  his  native  Alexandria  in  399  or 
400,  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  543,  and  by  the  fifth  General 
Counol  in  553.  His  work  was  professedly  for  the  learned,  not  ' 
for  the  common  Christian.  B^use  its  science  is  not  our  sd- 
enoe  it  seems  strange  to  us.  But  it  gave  to  Christianity  full 
acientific  standing  in  that  age.  In  particular,  the  teachings  of 
Clement  and  Oiigen  greatly  advanced  the  dominance  of  the 
Logos  Christok)gy  in  ike  Orient,  though  Sabellianism  was  still 
wide-spread  there,  and  an  adoptionist  Christology  had  an  emi- 
nent representative  in  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
as  late  as  272. 

Yet  Qrq^  was  not  without  serious  cdtics  in  the  century  in 
which  he  lived.    Of  these  the  most  unportant,  theologically, 

was  Methodin^  biahi^jwif^niympnq^  1^  Iiy^jfl,  ^l^tx  ^\^ f}^t^f 

311.    Taking  his  stand  on  the  tradition  of  Asia  Minor,  Metho- 
^Enis  denied  Origen's  doctrines  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  and  *^ 
imprisonment  in  this  world,  and  affirmed  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.    In  ability  he  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Origen. 

SECTION  X.     CHUBCH  AND  STATE  FROM  180  TO  260 

The  visible  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  usually  reckoned 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (180),  though  its  causes  go 
bade  muchlfurther.  Popula^S^  was  diminishing.  Trade  and 
^■dnstzy  were  fettered  by  heavy  taxation.  The  leadership 
passed  ou>re  and  more  from  the  hands  of  the  cultivated  classes. 
•'The  army  was  largely  recruited  from  the  outlying  provinces  of 
the  «npire,  and  even  from  tribes  beyond  its  borders.    From  the  - 
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death  of  Commodus  (192),  it  dictated  the  choioe  of  Empefon, 
who,  in  general,  were  very  far  from  representing  the  higher 
type  of  Grseco-Roman  culture,  as  had  the  Antonines.  The 
whole  administrative  machinery  of  the  empire  was  increasingly 
inefficient,  and  the  defense  of  its  borders  inadequate.  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  conditions  grew  steadily  worse  till  the 
time  of  Aurelian  (270-275),  and  were  hardly  securely  bettered 
till  that  of  Diocletian  (284-305).  In  other  respects  no  consid- 
erable pause  was  achieved  in  the  decline.  Yet  this  period  was 
also  one  of  increasing  feeling  of  popular  imity  in  the  ^npire. 
The  lines  of  distinction  between  ^e  races  were  breaking  down. 
In  212  the  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  by  Caracalla,  not 
wholly  from  dismterested  motives,  to  all  free  ii^bitants  of  the 
empire.  Above  all,  from  a  religious  pomt  of  view,  the  dose 
of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  tbe  third  centuries  were  an  age 
of  sxnccfitism,  <^  pgjM  ^f  Hf»ppftning  rpligipi^q^fpAling^  in  whidi 
the  mystery  religions  of  the  Orient — and  Christianity  also- 
made  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  their  ad- 
herents. 

This  growth  of  the  church  was  extensive  as  well  as  int^isive. 
To  near  the  dose  of  the  second  century  it  had  penetrated  little 
beyond  those  whose  ordinary  tongue  was  Greek.  By  the  dawn 
of  the  third  century  the  church  was  rapidly  advancing  in  Latin- 
speaking  North  Africa  and,  though  more  slowly,  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and  reaching  toward,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived  m, 
Britain.  In  Egypt  Christianity  was  now  penetrating  the 
native  population,  while  by  190  it  was  well  represented  in  Syriac- 
speaking  Edessa.  The  church  was  also  reaching  more  exten- 
sively than  earlier_intQ  tJift  h^g^1ftr  classi^  of  sodely.  It  was 
being  better  understood;  and  though  Tertullian  i^ows  that 
the  old  popular  slanders  of  cannibalism  and  gross  inmiorality 
were  still  prevalent  in  197,*  as  the  third  century  went  on  ihey 
seem  to  have  much  decreased,  doubtless  through  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  significance  of  Christianity. 

The  relations  of  the  state  to  the  church  during  the  period 
from  180  to  260  were  most  various,  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  several  Einperors,  but,  on  the  whole,  such  as  to  aid  rather 
than  to  hinder  its  growth  till  the  last  decade  of  this  period. 
L^paUy,  Christianity  was  condemned.  It  had  no  right  to 
exist.^    Practically,  it  enjoyed  a  coimierable  degree  of  tofera- 
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t»m  during  most  of  this  epoch.  The  persecution  which  had 
been  begun  under  Marcus  Aurdius  continued  into  the  rdgn  of 
CommoduSy  but  he  soon  neglected  the  church  as  he  did  about  ev- 
erything else  not  connected  with  his  own  pleasures.  This  rest 
continued  till  well  into  the  reign  of  Septiinius  Severus  (193-211) ; 
but  was  broken  in  202  by  a  persecution  of  considerable  severity, 
e^iedally  in  Carthage  and  Egypt.  Under  Caracalla  (211-217), 
persecution  again  raged  in  North  Africa.  Elagabalus  (218- 
222),  though  an  ardent  supporter  of  sun-worship,  was  disposed 
to  a  ^mcretism  which  was  not  openly  hostile  to  Christianity. 
Alexander  Severus  (222-235)  was  distinctly  favorable.  A  syn- 
cretist  who  would  unite  many  religions,  he  placed  a  bust  of 
Christ  in  hb  private  chapel  along  with  images  of  leaders  of 
other  faiths;  while  his  mother,  Julia  Mamsea,  under  whose  in-/ 
fluence  he  stood,  heard  lectures  by  Origen.  He  even  decided 
a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  piece  of  property  in  Rome  should 
be  used  by  its  Christian  claimants,  doubtless  as  a  place  of 
w(Nrshq>,  or  by  their  opponents  as  a  cook-shop,  in  fovor  of 
the  Christians.  A  change  of  policy  came  under  Maximinus 
(235-238),  l^  whom  an  edict  against  the  Christians  was  is- 
sued, which,  though  not  extensively  enforced,  thrust  both  the 
''Catholic''  bishop,  Pontianus,  and  his  schismatic  rival  Hip- 
polytus  from  Rome  into  the  cruel  slavery  of  the  mines,  where 
they  socm  lost  their  lives.  In  eastern  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine 
this  persecution  made  itself  felt.  Under  Grordian  (238-244) 
and  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian  (244- 
249)  the  diurch  had  rest.  For  that  new  outbreak  Philip  was 
in  no  way  responsible.  Indeed,  an  erroneous  rumor  declared 
him  to  be  se^etly  a  Christian.  The  number  of  martyrs  in 
these  persecutions  was  not  large,  as  Origen  testified,  writing 
between  246  and  248,^  and  these  outbreaks  were  local,  if  at 
times  of  considerable  extent.  Though  Christians  were  deprived 
of  all  legal  protection,  the  average  believer  must  have  thought 
that  the  condition  of  the  church  was  approaching  practical 
safety. 

TIus  growing  feeling  of  security  was  rudely  dispelled.    The 
year  2i£Lsaw  tiie  oj^fthra-tj^n  nf  the^thoi^MjdA^iiversary  of      F/^ 
the  foundipy  of  R^e.    It  was  a  time  of  revivSl  of  ancient 
tTMlitions  and  oriEe  memories  of  former  splendors.    The  em- 
inre  was  never  more  threatened  by  barbarian  attack  or  torn 
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by  intenud  diqmtes.  The  populace  attributed  these  troubles 
to  the  cessation  of  persecution.^  A  fierce  mob  attack  hrdkt 
out  in  Alexandria  before  the  death  of  Philip  the  Arabian.  JTo 
the  more  obaervantheathais  the  growth  of  a  ripdly  orfflnjzed 
church  juight  w^iittllL  thar^a  state  within  the  state,  the 
more  dangerous  that  ChristianR  rtill  largely  refused  army  s^- 
vice  or  the  duties  of  public  office.*  Nearer  at  hand  lay  the 
plausible,  though  fallacious,  argument  that  as  Rome  had  grown 
great  when  the  old  gods  were  worshipped  by  all,  so  now  thw 
rejection  by  a  portion  of  the  population  had  cost  Rome  their 
aid,  and  had  caused  the  calamities  evident  on  every  hand. 
This  was  apparently  the  feeling  of  the  new  Emperor,  Dedus 
(249-251),  and  of  a  conservative  Roman  noble.  Valerian,  with 
whom  Dedus  was  intimatdy  associated.  The  result  was  ihe 
edic^  ^  250.  which  initiated  the  first  universaTand  systematic 
persecution  of  Christianity. 

The  Decian  persecution  was  by  far  the_worst  trial  that  the 
churdi  as  a  whole  Had  undergone — the  more  Svere  because  it 
had  prindple  and  determinaticm  behind  it.  The  aim  was  not 
primarily  to  take  life,  though  there  were  numerous  and  crud 
martyrdoms,  but  rather  to  compd  Christians  by  torture,  im- 
prisonment, or  fear  to  sacrifice  to  the  old  gods.  Bishops  Fa- 
bian of  Rome  and  Babylas  of  Antioch  died  as  martyrs.  Qrigen 
and  hosts  of  others  were  tortured.  The  number  of  these  "caa- 
fessors"  was  very  great.  So,  also,  was  the  number  of  the 
"lapsed" — that  is,  of  those  who,  through  fear  or  torture,  sac- 
rificed, burned  incense,  or  procured  certificates  from  friendly 
or  venal  officials  that  they  had  duly  worshipped  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  state.'  Many  of  tbese  lapsed,  when  the  per- 
secution was  over,  returned  to  seek  in  bitter  penitence  read- 
mission  to  the  diurch.  The  question  of  their  treatment  caused 
a  long,  ^iduring  schism  in  Rome,  and  much  trouble  dsewhere 
(see  p.  101).  Fierce  as  it  was,  the  persecution  under  Dedus 
and  Val^ian  was  soon  ov^;  but  only  to  be  renewed  in  some- 
what milder  form  by  Dedus's  successor,  Gallus  (251-253). 
In  253  Dedus's  old  assodate  in  persecution.  Valerian,  obtained 
possession  of  the  empire  (253-260).  Though  he  at  first  1^ 
the  Christians  undistmbed,  in  257  and  258  he  renewed  the  at- 
tadc  with  greater  ferodty.    Christian  assemblies  were  forbid- 
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den;  Cbristom  churches  and  cemeteries  confiscated;  bishops, 
prints,  and  deacons  ordered  to  be  executed,  and  by  Chris- 
tums  ID  high  places  disgraced,  banished,  and  their  goods  held 
forfeited.  Under  this  persecution  Cyprian  died  in  Carthage, 
Bishop  Siztus  11  and  the  Deacon  Laurentius  in  Rome,  and 
Bidiop  fVuctuosus  in  Tarragona  in  Spain.  It  was  a  fearful  pe- 
riod of  trial,  lasting,  with  intermissions  indeed,  from  250  to  259. 
In  260  Valerian  became  a  imsoner  in  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Persians.  Hb  son,  associate  Emperor  and  successor, 
Gallienud  (260-268),  a  thoroughly  weak  and  incompetent  ruler, 
proDq[>tIy  gave  up  the  struggle  with  Christianity.  Church 
property  was  returned,  and  a  degree  of  favor  shown  that  has 
sometimes,  though  erroneously,  been  interpreted  as  a  I^al 
tderaticm.  That  the  act  of  Gallienus  was  not.  The  old  laws 
i^ainst  Christianity  were  unrepealed.  Practically,  however,  a 
peace  began  which  was  to  last  till  the  outbreak  of  the  persecu- 
ticm  under  Diocletian,  in  303,  though  probably  threatened  by 
Anielian  just  b^ore  his  death  in  275.  The  church  had  com^ 
out  of  the  struggle  stronger  than  ever  before. 

SECTION  XI.     THE  CONSTrnJTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

The  effect  of  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism  and  Montanism 
upon  the  development  of  the  bishoprics  as  centres  of  imity, 
witnesses  to  apostolical  tradition,  and  bearers  of  an  apostolical 
8uocessk>n,  has  abeady  been  seen  (Section  IV).  The  tendencies 
then  devdoped  continued  to  work  in  increasing  powor,  with 
the  result  that,  between  200  and  260,  the  church  as  an  or- 
ganization took  on  most  of  the  constitutional  features  which 
were  to  characterize  it  throughout  the  period  of  the  dominance 
ci  Grseco-Roman  culture.  Above  all,  this  development  was 
manifested  in  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time,  the  contests  with  Gnostics  and 
Montanists,  the  leadership  of  increasing  masses  of  ignorant 
reeent  converts  from  heathenism,  the  necessities  of  uniformity 
in  worshq>  and  discipline,  all  tended  to  centralize  in  the  bishop 
the  rights  and  authority  which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
ooitury  had  beai  the  possession  of  the  Christian  congregation 
as  a  whole.  The  "gifts  of  the  Spirit,'*  which  had  been  very 
real  to  the  thought  of  Christians  of  the  apostolic  and  sub- 
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apostolic  ages,  and  which  might  be  possessed  by  any  <me,  were 
now  a  tradition  rather  than  a  vital  reality.  Tlie  contest  wi^ 
Montanism,  among  other  causes,  had  led  such  claims  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspidon.  The  tradition,  however,  remained, 
but  it  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  theory  of  official  endowment. 
These  ''gifts''  were  now  the  official  possession  of  the  dergy, 
especially  of  the  bishops.  The  bishops  were  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  and  therefore 
those  who  could  determine  what  was  heresy.  They  were  the 
leaders  of  worship — a  matter  of  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance with  the  growing  conviction,  wide-spread  by  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  that  the  ministry  is  a  priesthood.  They 
were  the  disciplinary  officers  of  the  congregation — ^though  their 
authority  in  this  re^>ect  was  not  firmly  fixed — able  to  say  when 
the  sinner  needed  exconmiunicatioii  and  when  he  showed  suffi- 
/  dent  repentance  for  restoration.  As  given  full  expression  by 
/  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  about  250  (anie,  p.  70),  the  foundation 
of  the  church  b  the  unity  of  the  bishops. 

The  Christians  of  a  particular  dty  had  been  regarded,  cer- 
tainly from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  as  constituting 
a  angle  conununity,  whether  meeting  in  one  congr^ation  or 
many.  As  such  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  bish<^. 
Andent  dvilization  was  strongly  urban  in  its  political  ocmsti- 
tution.  The  adjacent  country  district  looked  to  its  ndglibor- 
ing  dty.  Christianity  had  been  planted  in  the  dties.  By 
efforts  going  out  from  them,  congr^ations  were  formed  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  which  ^yune  at  first  into  the  dty  for  their 
worship;^  but  as  they  grew  larger  must  increasingly  have  met 
by  thansdves.  Planted  by  Christians  from  the  dties,  they 
i  were  und^  the  oversight  of  the  city  bishop,  whose  immediate 
fidd  of  superintendence  was  thus  growing,  by  the  third  century, 
into  a  diocese.  In  some  nual  portions  of  the  East,  notably 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  dty  influence  was  rdativdy  weak, 
country  groups  of  congregations  devebped  before  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  headed  by  a  rural  bishop,  a  chorepiskopo9 
— )(wp€irlatcoiro9 — ^but  this  system  was  not  of  large  growth,  nor 
were  these  country  bishops  deemed  the  equals  in  dignity  of  thdr 
city  brethren.  The  system  did  not  spread  to  the  West  at  this 
time,  though  introduced  there  in  the  Middle  Ages,  only  to  prove 
unsatisfactory. 
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To  Cyprian,  the  episcopate  was  a  unit,  and  each  bishop  a     i 
F^resentative  of  all  its  powers,  on  an  equality  with  all  otiier 
bishops.    Yet  even  in  his  time  this  theory  was  becoming  im- 
practicable.   The  bishops  of  the  great,  politically  influential 
cities  of  the  empire  were  attaining  a  superiority  in  dignity  over 
others,  which  those  of  Rome  even  more  than  the  rest  were  striv- 
ing to  translate  into  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.    Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  Ephesus,  with  Jerusalem 
by  reason  of  religious  sentiment,  had  an  outstanding  eminence, 
and  Rome  most  of  all.    Besides  these  greater  posts,  the  bishop 
of  the  capital  dty  of  each  province  was  be^nning  to  be  looked    . 
upon  as  having  a  certain  superiority  to  those  of  lesser  towns  in    | 
I^  region ;  but  the  full  development  of  the  metropolitan  dig- 
nity was  not  to  come  till  the  fourth  century,  and  earlier  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West 

By  the  b^inning  of  the  third  century  clergy  were  sharply   / 
distmguished  from  laity.  The  technical  use  of  ihe  words  kdkos 
— 'kmiah — and  klerof — KXfjfw; — ^was  a  gradual  development,  as 
was  the  distinction  which  they  implied.  The  earliest  Christian 
employment  of  the  former  was  by  Clement  of  Rome.^  The  lat- 
ter  occurs  in  1  Peter  5*,  in  wholly  untedmical  usage.   But  tcXfjfHK 
and  its  Latin  equivalent,  ordo,  were  the  common  expressions  for 
the  ''orders^'  of  magbtrates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  £m- 
jHre.    It  is  probably  from  such  popular  usage  that  they  come 
into  Christian  employment,    llie  letter  of  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  giving  a  description  of  the  persecution  of 
177,  spoke  ofthe  "order"  of  the  martyrs— ^X^/wi^.*  Tertullian 
wrote  of  "clerical  order"  and  "ecclesiastical  orders."*    By 
his  time  the  distinction  had  become  practically  fixed ;  even  if  [ 
Tertullian  himself  could  recall,  for  purposes  of  argument,  the  1 
early  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,*  "are  not  even  / 
we  laics  priests?"* 

Admission  to  clerical  office  was  by  ordination,  a  rite  which 
certainly  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  at  least 
as  a  sign  of  the  bestowal  of  charismatic  gifts,  or  separation  for 
a  special  duty.^  The  ordinary  process  of  the  choice  of  a 
bishop  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  was  a  nomination 

193-07;  in  1  Clem.,  40.  ^Eusdbius,  Church  Htatary,  5: 1». 

*  Mcnogamy,  12.  «  ChoMtity,  7. 

•Compare  1  Petor  2*;  I2ar.  1*.  ^  , 

•AeU  6«,  13«;  alflo  1  Tim.  4",  5";  2  rim.  1«.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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by  tibe  other  clergy,  espedoSfy  the  presbyters,  of  the  city; 
the  aiq>roval  of  neighboring  bishops,  and  ratificaticm  or  deo 
tion  by  the  congregatimi.^  Ordination  followed  at  the  haads 
of  at  least  one  already  a  bishop — a  number  of  episcc^Mil  ordain- 
ers  which  had  become  fixed  at  a  normal  minimum  of  three  by 
the  ^id  of  the  third  century.  The  control  of  the  choice  of  tbe 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  low^  clergy  lay  in  the  hand  of  their 
local  bishop,  by  whom  they  were  ordained.'  The  presbyters 
were  the  bishop's  advisers,  ^th  his  consent  th^  adminis- 
tered the  sacraments.'  They  preadied.  As  oongr^aticxis 
grew  more  numerous  in  a  dty,  a  presbyter  would  be  placed  in 
inmiediate  charge  of  eadi,  and  thdr  importance  thereby  en- 
hanced, from  its  relative  depression,  inmiediately  after  the  riae 
of  the  monarchical  episcopate.  There  was  no  fixed  limit  to 
their  number.  The  deacons  were  immediately  responsible  to 
the  bishop,  and  were  his  assistants  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
other  financial  concerns,  in  aiding  in  the  worship  and  discipline. 
They  often  stood  in  closer  practical  relations  to  him  than  the 
presbyters.  At  Rome,  the  niunber  of  the  deacons  was  seven, 
in  remembrance  of  Ads  6K  When  Bishop  Fabian  (236-250) 
adopted  the  dvil  division  of  the  city  as  its  fourteen  charity 
districts,  he  appointed  seven  sub-deacons  in  addition  to  the 
seven  deacons,  that  the  primitive  number  might  not  be  sur- 
passed. Sub-deacons  also  existed  in  Carthage  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian^  and  quite  generally  at  a  little  later  period.  In  many 
parts  of  tibe  dnirch  there  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
deacons. 

Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  constituted  the  major 
orders.  Bebw  them  there  stood  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  • 
century,  the  minor  orders.  In  the  general  absence  of  all  sta- 
tistical information  as  to  the  early  church,  a  letter  ot  Bisiu^ 
G)melius  of  Rome,  written  about  251,  is  of  high  value  as 
f  showing  conditions  in  that  important  diurch.  Under  the  sin^e 
bishop  in  Rome  there  were  forty-six  presbyters  and  seven 
deacons.  Below  them,  constituting  what  were  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  minor  orders,  were  seven  sub-deacons,  f<»rty-two 
acolytes,  and  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  janitors.^    More 

» Cyprian,  Letters,  51-n55»,  C»-68«,  «7*.  •. 

s  Ibid.,  23-29,  33-^9*,  34-40. 

*  Tertullian,  Baptism,  17 ;  Ayer,  p.  167. 

<Eu8dbiu8,  Church  History,  6:48".  zedbyGoOglc 
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than  fifteen  hundred  dependents  were  supported  by  the  church, 
which  may  have  included  thirty  thousand  adherents.  Some 
of  ti^eae  dfices  were  of  very  ancient  origin.  Those  of  readers 
and  exorcists  had  originally  been  regarded  as  charismatic. 
Exordsts  continued  to  be  so  viewed  in  the  Orient,  and  were 
not  there  properly  officers.  By  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  read- 
er's office  was  thought  a  preparatory  step  toward  that  of  pres- 
byt».^  The  exorcist's  task  was  to  drive  out  evil  spirits,  in 
whose  prevalent  working  the  age  firmly  believed.  Of  the 
duties  of  acolytes  little  is  known  save  that  they  were  assistants 
in  service  and  aid.  They  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Orient. 
The  janitors  were  especially  important  when  it  became  the 
custom  to  admit  none  but  the  baptized  to  the  more  sacred 
ports  of  the  service.  In  the  East,  though  not  in  the  West, 
deaconesses  were  to  be  foimd  who  were  reckoned  in  a  certain 
sense  as  of  the  clergy.  Their  origin  was  probably  charismatic 
and  was  of  high  antiquity.'  Their  tasks  were  those  of  care  for 
women,  especially  the  ill.  Besides  these  deaconesses  there  were 
to  be  found  in  the  churches,  both  East  and  West,  a  class  known 
as  "widows,"  whose  origin  was  likewise  ancient.'  Their  duties 
were  prayer  and  aid  to  the  sick,  especially  of  their  own  sex. 
Tbey  were  held  in  high  honor,  though  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
prop&tfy  as  of  the  "  clergy."  All  these  were  supported,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  gifts  of  the  congregation,  which  were  of  large 
amount,  both  of  eatables  and  of  money.^  These  gifts  were 
looked  upon,  by  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  '"tithes,"  and  were  all 
at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop.^  By  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  higher  clergy  were  expected  to  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry;*  yet  even  bishops  sometimes  shared 
in  secular  business,  not  always  of  a  commendable  character.;' 
The  fewer  dergy  could  still  engage  in  trades.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  tiiough  the  andent  doctrine  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  bdievers  might  still  occasionally  be  remembered,  it  had  a 
poidy  theoretical  value.  In  practical  Christian  life  the  dergy, 
1^  the  middle  of  the  third  centiuy  were  a  distinct,  dose-knit 
3)iritual  rank,  on  whom  the  laity  were  religiously  dependent, 
L.vd  who  were  in  turn  supported  by  laymen's  gifts. 

» LeUen,  33».  «  Ramana  16*.  « 1  Tim.  5».  ^. 

^  TtadoMQ,  13 ;  Justiii,  Apology,  67 ;  Tertullian,  Apology,  39 ;  Ayer,  pp. 
35,41. 

»  Letien,  66-1*.  •  Cyprian,  Laps^,  6. 
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SECTION  XII.     PUBLIC  WORSHIP  AND  SACRED  SEASONS 

Already,  by  the  time  of  Justin  (153),  the  primitive  division 
of  worship  into  two  assemblies,  one  for  prayer  and  instruction 
and  the  other  for  the  Lord's  Supper  in  connection  with  a  com- 
mon meal  had  ceased.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  now  the  crown- 
ing act  of  the  service  of  worship  and  edification.^  Its  separa- 
tion from  the  common  meal  was  now  complete.  The  course  of 
development  diu^mg  the  succeeding  century  was  determined 
by  the  jH^valence  of  ideas  drawn  from  the  mystery  religions. 
There  is  no  adequate  ground  to  believe  that  there  was  inten- 
tional imitation.  Christians  of  the  last  half  of  the  second  and 
the  third  centiuies  lived  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with 
influences  spnmg  from  these  faiths.  It  was  but  natmat  that 
they  should  look  upon  their  own  worship  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  It  is  probable  that  already  existing  tendencies  in 
this  direction  were  strongly  reinforced  by  the  great  growth  of 
the  church  by  conversion  from  heathenism  in  tiie  first  half  of 
the  third  century. 

The  church  came  to  be  more  and  more  r^arded  as  possessed 
of  life-giving  mysteries,  under  the  superintendence  and  dis- 
pensation of  the  clergy.  Inquirers  were  prepared  for  initiation 
by  instruction — ^the  catechumens.  Such  preparation,  in  some 
degree,  had  existed  from  the  apostolic  days.  It  was  now  s^-s- 
tematized.  Origen  taught  in  an  already  celebrated  school  in 
Alexandria  in  203.  Cyprian  shows  that  in  Carthage,  by  about 
250,  such  instruction  was  in  charge  of  an  officer  designated  by 
the  bishop.*  instruction  was  followed  by  the  great  initiatoiy 
rite  of  baptism  (see  Section  XJII),  which  granted  admission  to 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  lif e-givmg  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (see  Sex^tion  XIV).  As  in  the  time  of  Justin,  the  other 
el^nents  of  worship  consisted  of  Scripture  reading,  preaching, 
prayers,  and  hynms.  These  were  open  to  all  honest  inquirers. 
The  analogy  of  the  mystery  religions  barred  aU  but  those 
initiate  or  about  to  be  initiate  from  presence  at  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  led  to  a  constant  augmentation  kA  the 
valuation  placed  on  these  rites  as  the  most  sacred  dements  iA 
worship.  Whether  the  custom  had  arisen  by  the  third  century 
of  regarding  these  sacraments  as  a  secret  discipline,  in  whidi 
the  exact  words  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  for 

>  Justin,  Apology,  67 ;  Ayer,  p.  35.  ^LeUen,  2^-29. 
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tfae  first  time  imparted  to  the  baptized,  and  of  which  no  men- 
ikm  was  to  be  made  to  the  profane,  is  uncertain.  Such  usages 
w^e  wide-spread  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centiuies.  Already  in 
the  third  the  forces  were  at  work  which  were  to  lead  to  the 
practices. 

Sunday  was  the  chief  occasion  of  worship,  yet  services  were 
beginning  to  be  held  on  week-days  as  well.  Wednesday  and 
Fi^y,  as  earlier  (ante,  p.  43),  were  days  of  fasting.  The  great 
event  of  the  year  was  the  Easter  season.  The  period  inunedi- 
atdy  before  was  one  of  fasting  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
sufferings.  Customs  differed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  R<Hne  a  forty  hours'  fast  and  vigil  was  held  in  remembrance 
of  Christ's  rest  in  the  grave.  This  was  extended,  by  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  to  a  forty  days  Lent.  All  fasting 
ended  with  the  dawn  of  Easter  morning,  and  the  Pentecostal 
period  of  rejoicing  then  began.  In  that  time  there  was  no 
fasting,  or  kneeling  in  prayer  in  public  worship.^  f^ter  eve 
was  the  favorite  season  for  baptism,  that  the  newly  initiate 
might  participate  in  the  Easter  joy.  Beside  these  fixed  seasons, 
the  martyrs  were  commemorated  with  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  annually  on  the  days  of  their  deaths.*  Prayers  for  the 
dead  in  general,  and  their  remembrance  by  offerings  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  decease,  were  in  use  by  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century.'  Relics  of  martyrs  had  been  held  in  high 
veneration  since  the  middle  of  the  second  centiuy.*  The  full 
development  of  saint-worship  had  not  yet  come;  but  the 
diurch  was  honoring  with  peculiar  devotion  the  memory  of 
the  athletes  of  the  Christian  race  who  had  not  counted  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves. 

SECTION  XIII.   BAPTISM 

Baptism  is  older  than  Christianity.  The  rite  gave  to  John, 
the  **  Forerunner,"  his  name.  He  baptized  Jesus.  His  dis- 
ciples and  those  of  Jesus  baptized,  though  Jesus  Himself  did 
not.^    The  origin  of  the  rite  b  uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably 

^  Tertullian,  Corona,  3. 

*  Letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  on  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  IS ;  Cypriaa, 
letters,  3a-39»;  36-12«. 

*  TertuHian,  Corona,  3 ;  Monogamy,  10. 
'  Letter  of  Smyrna,  as  cited,  18. 
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a  spiritualization  of  the  old  Levitical  washings.  Jewish  teaching, 
traceable  probably  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ, 
required  proselytes  to  the  Hebrew  faith  not  merely  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, but  to  be  baptized.^  It  seems  probable  that  John 
did  not  invent  the  rite,  and  simply  used  contemporary  practice. 
\  It  was  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  spiritual  purification  that  fol- 
lowed the  repentance  that  he  preached.  The  mystery  religioiis 
had  equivalent  rites  {ante,  p.  10) ;  but  so  purely  Jewish  was 
that  primitive  Christianity  to  which  baptism  belongs,  that  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
origin  of  the  practice,  though  they  were  profoundly  to  influence 
its  development  on  Gentile  soil.    Peter  r^resents  baptism  as 

/the  rite  of  admission  to  the  church,  and  to  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Sjnrit.'  As  the  sacrament  of  admission  baptisn  al- 
ways stood  till  the  religious  divisions  of  post-Refonnatioa 
days.  It  so  stands  for  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  at 
present.  I 

y^.  li^th  Paul,  baptism  was  not  merely  the  symb(d  of  cleansing 
from  sin,'  it  involved  a  new  relation  to  Christ,^  and  a  participa-l 
ticm  in  His  death  and  resurrection.^  Though  Paul  aiq>aient^ 
did  not  think  baptism  essential  to  salvation*  his  view  approached 
that  of  the  initiations  of  the  mystery  religions  and  his  con- 
verts in  Corinth,  at  least,  held  an  almost  magical  conception 
of  the  rite,  being  baptized  in  behalf  of  their  dead  fri^ods, 
that  the  dq;)arted  might  be  benefited  thereby.^  Baptism  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  The  writer  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  represented  Christ  as  declaring:  "Verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  1:^ 

Et  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God."  *  The  appendix  to  MaA 
ed  the  risen  Christ  as  saying :  "He  that  believeth  and  is 
^  shall  be  saved."'  This  conviction  but  deepened.  To 
Hennas  (115-140),  baptism  was  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church,  which  "is  builded  upon  waters."  ^®  Even  to  the  phil- 
osophical Justin  (153)  baptism  effected  "regeneration"  and 
"illumination."  ^  In  Tertullian's  estimate  it  conveyed  etonal 
life  itself." 

^See  SobCkrar,  Gt^ehiMe  dea  JiOdiachen  VolkeB,  2>«^*. 
*AeU2'*;  m%  9:ko  2^;  I  Cor.  1»K         » 1  Cor.  6".         «GW,  3««  " 
»  Bomant  6*;  Col.  2".  •  1  Cor.  1*«».     » 1  Cor.  16». 

•  Jobn  3*.  •  Mark  W*.       «•  VU.,  3». 

n  Apology,  61;  Ayer,  p.  33.  "  ^^^^^^  J;GoOgle 
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By  the  time  of  Hennas^  and  of  Justin'  the  view  was  general 
that  baptism  washed  away  all  previous  sins.  As  in  the  mystery 
religions  it  had  become  the  great  rite  of  purification,  initiation^ 
and  rebirth  into  the  eternal  life.  Hence  it  could  be  received 
but  once.  The  only  substitute  was  martyrdom^  "which  stands 
in  lieu  of  the  fontal  bathing,  when  that  has  not  been  received, 
and  restores  it  when  lost."*  With  the  early  disciples  generally 
baptism  was  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Thare  is  no 
mention  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  the  conmiand  attributed  to  Christ  in 
Matt.  28^^.  That  text  is  early,  however.  It  underlies  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  practice  recorded  in  the  Teaching,^ 
and  by  Justin.*  The  Christian  leaders  of  the  third  centiuy  re- 
tained the  recognition  of  the  earlier  form,  and,  in  Rome  at  least, 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  deemed  valid,  if  irregular, 
c^tainly  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Stephen  (254-257).^ 

R^arding  persons  baptized,  ihe  strong  probability  is  that, 
tin  past  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  they  were  ^ose  only 
of  years  of  discretion,  ^h^  fint  TTlfint^'^"  ^^  mfont  KoptSain^  and 
*^an  obscure  »"«;  was  nhnut  }^,  by  TrenflRiia.*  TertuUian  spoke 
distmcdy  of  the  practice,  but  discoiuuged  it  as  so  serious  a  step 
that  delay  of  baptism  was  desirable  till  character  was  formed. 
Hence  he  doubted  its  wisdom  for  the  immarried.*  Less  earnest 
men  than  Tertullian  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  use  so  great  an 
agency  of  pardon  till  one's  record  of  sins  was  practically  made 
up.  A  conspicuous  instance,  by  no  means  solitary,  was  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  who  postponed  his  baptism  till  his 
death-bed.  To  Origen  infant  baptism  was  an  apostolic  cus- 
tom.^ Cyprian  favored  its  earliest  possible  reoeption.^^  Why 
infant  baptism  arose  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  Cyprian, 
in  the  letter  just  cited,  argued  in  its  favor  from  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Yet  the  older  general  opinion  seems  to  have  held 
to  the  innocency  of  childhood.^^  More  probable  explanations 
are  the  feeling  that  outside  the  chim^  there  is  no  salvation, 
and  the  words  attributed  to  Christ  m  John  3^.    Christian  par- 

1  Man,,  4*.  <  Apology,  61.  >  Tertullian,  BapUam,  16. 

*  Acts  2W;  see  abo  8",  10*«,  19*;  Ramans  6«;  Ool,  Z". 

»  Teaching,  7 ;  Ayer,  p.  38.  •  Apologu,  61 ;  Ayer,  p.  33. 

'  Cyprian,  Letten,  73-74».  »  Heresies,  2 :  22*. 

*  BcfpHsm,  18.  ^  Cam,  on  Romans,  5. 
u  Letters,  58-64*.  "  Tertullian,  Baptism,  %{^ 
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ents  would  not  have  their  children  fail  of  entering  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Infant  baptism  did  not,  however,  become  universal 
till  the  sixth  century,  largely  through  the  feeling  already  noted 
in  Tertullian,  that  so  cleansing  a  sacrament  should  not  be 
lightly  used. 

As  to  the  method  of  baptism,  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
form  was  by  immersion,  complete  or  partial.  That  is  im{died 
in  Romans  6^  and  Colossians  2^.  Pictures  in  the  catacombs 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  submersion  was  not  always 
complete.  The  fullest  early  evidence  is  that  of  the  Teaching: 
'^Baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  living  [running]  water.  But  if  thou  hast  not 
living  water,  then  baptize  in  other  water;  and  if  thou  art  not 
able  in  cold,  then  in  warm.  But  if  thou  hast  neith^,  then 
pour  water  upon  the  head  thrice  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."^  Affusion  was,  therefore, 
a  recognized  form  of  baptism.  Cyprian  cordially  uphdd  it.* 
Immersion  continued  the  prevailing  practice  till  the  late 
Middle  Ages  m  the  West;  in  the  East  it  so  remains.  The 
Teaching  and  Justin  show  that  fasting  and  an  expression  of 
belief,  together  with  an  agreement  to  live  the  Christian  life 
were  necessary  prerequisites.  By  the  time  of  Tertullian  an 
elaborate  ritual  had  developed.  The  ceremony  began  with  the 
formal  renunciation  by  the  candidate  of  the  devil  and  all*  his 
works.  Then  followed  the  threefold  immersion.  On  coming 
from  the  fount  the  newly  baptized  tasted  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  honey,  in  symbolism  of  hb  condition  as  a  new-bom  babe 
in  Christ.  To  that  succeeded  anointing  with  oil  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  baptizer  in  token  of  the  recepticm 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Baptism  and  what  was  later  known  as 
confirmation  were  thus  combined.  Tertullian  also  shows  the 
eariiest  now  known  existence  of  Christian  sponsors,  i.  e.«  god- 
parents.^ The  same  customs  of  fasting  and  sponsors  charac* 
terized  the  worship  of  Isis. 

In  the  apostolic  age  baptism  was  administered  doubtieas 
not  only  by  Apostles  and  other  leaders,  but  widely  by  those 
chariamatiadly  eminent  in  the  church.  By  110-117  Ignatius, 
in  the  interest  of  unity,  was  urging,  ''it  is  not  lawful  apa^ 

>7;  Ayer,  p.  38.  •  Letters,  75-«9". 
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from  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to  hold  a  love-feast."^ 
In  Tertullian's  time,  ''of  giving  it,  the  chief  priest,  who  is  the 
bishop,  has  the  right;  in  the  next  place  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  .  .  .  besides  these  even  laymen  have  the  right,  for 
what  is  equally  received  can  be  equally  given."  *  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  baptism  still  continues  the  only  sacrament 
which  any  Christian,  or  indeed  any  seriously  intending  person, 
can  administer  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  middle  of  the  third  centiuy  saw  a  heated  discussion  over 
the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.  Tertullian  had  regarded  it 
as  worthless;'  and  his  was  undoubtedly  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  his  time.  After  the  Novatian  schism  (see  p.  102)  Bishop 
Stephen  of  Rome  (254-257)  advanced  the  claim  that  baptism, 
even  by  heretics,  was  effectual  if  done  in  proper  form.  His 
motives  seem  to  have  been  partly  the  growing  feeling  that 
sacramaits  are  of  value  in  themselves,  irrespective  of  the  char-^ 
acter  of  the  administrant,  and  partly  a  desire  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  followers  of  Novatian.  This  interpretation  was 
energetically  resisted  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  Firmilian 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,^  and  led  to  certain  important  asser- 
tions of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  deaths  of 
Stq)hen  and  Cyprian  gave  a  pause  to  the  dispute;  but  the 
Roman  view  grew  into  general  acceptance  in  the  West.  The 
East  reached  no  such  unanimity  of  judgment. 

SECTION  XrV.     THE   LORD's   SUPPER 

Some  account  has  been  pven  of  the  early  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ix)rd's  Supper  (anU,  pp.  23,  40).  It  has 
been  seen  that '' breaking  of  bread,''  in  connection  with  a  com- 
mon meal,  was  a  Christian  practice  from  the  beginning.  From 
the  time  of  Paul,  certainly,  it  was  believed  to  be  by  command 
of  Christ  Himself,  and  in  peculiar  remembrance  of  Him  and  of 
His  death.  Outside  the  New  Testament  three  writers  refer 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  before  the  age  of  Irenaeus.  Of  these  the 
account  in  the  Teaching,^  reflects  the  most  primitive  Christian 
conditions.  It  provides  a  simple  liturgy  of  gratitude.  Thou 
'^  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life 

^  SmymOf  8 ;  Ayer,  p.  42.  *  Baptirnn,  17 ;  Ayer,  p.  167. 

*BaptUm,  15.  <  Cyprian,  Letters,  69-76.       t 
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through  Thy  Son."  Prom  Christ  come  "life  and  knowledge." 
A  more  mystical  explanation  of  the  Supper,  however,  b^gan 
eariy.  John  6*^"**  teaches  the  necessity  of  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  to  have  "life/'  To  Ignatius  the 
Siippfr  ^*\f\  thp  mmiidnft  ^f  '"^"^^rtalityj  nnH  thf^ftirljjhtMTiat 
we  should  not  die  but  live  forever."  ^  Justin  ^firmed,  *'for 
^  not  as  conmion  bread  and  conmion  drink  do  we  receive  these; 
but  in  like  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  having  been 
made  flesh  by  the  Word  of  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blmd  for 
our  salvation,  so  likewise  have  we  been  taught  that  the  food 
which  b  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  His  Word,  and  from  which 
our  blood  and  flesh  by  transmutation  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh."  '  By  Justin's 
time  (153)  the  Lord's  Supper  was  already  separated  from  the 
common  meal.  IrenftUd  continued  and  developed  the  thought 
of  the  fourth  Grospel  and  of  Ignatius  that  the  Supper  confers 
"life."  "For  as  tiie  bread,  wUch  is  produced  from  the  earth, 
when  it  receives  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  oommoo 
bread  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  realities,  earthly  and 
heavenly ;  so  also  our  bodies,  when  they  receive  the  Eudiarist, 
are  no  longer  corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the  resurrec* 
tion  to  eternity."  '  In  how  far  these  conceptions  were  due 
to  the  mystery  religions,  with  their  teaching  that  sharing  a 
meal  with  the  god  is  to  become  a  partaker  of  tibe  divine  nature, 
is  difficult  to  decide;  but  they  imdoubtedly  grew  out  of  the 
same  habit  of  thought.  It  may  be  said  that,  by  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  the  conception  of  a  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Supper  was  wide-spread.  It  was  stronger  in  the  West 
than  ia  the  East,  but  ultimately  it  won  its  way  also  there. 

In  eariy  Christian  thought  not  only  were  believers  them- 
selves "a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,"  *  but  all 
actions  of  worship  were  sacrificial.  The  leaders  of  the  chuidi 
"offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office." ^  All  its  membership 
could  "do  good  and  conmiunicate,"  "for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased."*  In  particular,  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
a  "sacrifice," 'and  this  feeling  was  doubtless  strengthoied  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  gifts  of  the 

» EvK  20.  «  Apology,  66;  Ayer,  p.  34. 

*  Heresies,  4 :  18* ;  Ayer,  pp.  138,  139.        <  RomoM  \2K 
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ccmgregation  for  those  in  need.^  As  late  a  writer  as  Iren^us; 
while  viewing  the  Lord's  Supper  as  pre-eminently  a  "sacrifice," 
stin  held  that  all  Christian  actions  are  also  of  a  sacrificial 
character.^  Christianity,  however,  was  in  a  world  where  sacri- 
ficial conceptions  of  a  much  more  definite  nature  were  familiar 
in  the  religions  on  every  hand.  Sacrifice  demands  a  priest. 
With  Tertullian  the  term  sacerdos  first  comes  into  full  use.' 

With  Cyprian  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God  by  a  priest  has  been  fully  reached. 
"For  if  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God^  is  Himself  the  chief 
priest  of  God  the  Father,  and  has*  first  offered  Himself  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Father,  and  has  commanded  this  to  be  done  in  Com- 
memoration of  Himself,  certainly  that  priest  truly  discharges 
the  office  of  Christ,  who  imitates  that  which  Chnst  did ;  and 
he  then  offers  a  true  and  full  sacrifice  in  the  church  when  he 
proceeds  to  offer  it  according  to  what  he  sees  Christ  Himself 
to  have  offered."  *  The  business  of  the  Christian  priest  is 
"to  serve  the  altar  and  to  celebrate  the  divine  sacrifices."* 
Already  by  Tertullian's  time  the  Lord's  Supper  was  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  dead.^  Cyprian  shows  such  "sacri- 
fices" for  martyrs.^  The  sense  of  the  life-giving  quality  of 
the  Supper  led,  also,  to  the  custom  of  infant  communion,  of 
which  Cyprian  is  a  witness.*  Here,  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  physical  presence,  the  conception  of  the  Supper  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God  was  earlier  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  It 
did  not  become  general  in  the  Orient  much  before  300.  With 
it  the  "Catholic"  conception  of  the  Supper  was  evident  as 
(a)  a  sacrament  in  which  Christ  is  really  present  (the  how  of 
that  presence  was  not  to  be  much  discussed  till  the  Middle 
Ages),  and  in  which  the  believer  partakes  of  Christ,  being 
thereby  brought  into  union  with  Him  and  built  up  to  the  im- 
mortal life ;  and  (6)  a  sacrifice  offered  to  Grod  by  a  priest  and 
inclining  God  to  be  gracious  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Much 
was  still  left  obscure,  but  the  essentials  of  the  "Catholic"  view 
were  already  at  hand  by  253. 

» Jufltin,  Apology,  67 ;  Ayer.  p.  35.  *  Heresies,  4 :  17»,  18'. 

•  BofHsm,  17 ;  Ayer,  p.  167.  « Letters,  62-63". 
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SECTION  XV.     FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS 

The  general  view  of  early  Christianity  was  that  ^'if  we  con- 
fess our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our 
sins/'  ^  But  there  were  sins  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  for- 
given, they  were  "unto  death."  *  Just  what  this  "sin  unto 
death''  might  be,  was  imcertain.  It  was  one  opinion  that  it 
was  rejection  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mark  represents  Christ  as 
saying:  "Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin"  (3**). 
The  Teaching  held  that  "any  prophet  speaking  in  the  Spirit, 
ye  shall  not  try  neither  discern;  for  every  sin  shall  be  for- 
given, but  this  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven."'  The  general  feel- 
ing was,  however,  that  the  unforgivable  sins  were  idolatry  or 
denial  of  the  faith,  murder,  and  gross  licentiousness.  The 
first^named  was  specially  hopeless.  No  severer  denunciations 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  than  those  directed  by  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  toward  such  as  "crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh"  (O*-®,  10««-»0.  To  Tertullian  the  "deadly 
sins"  were  seven,  "idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adultery, 
fornication,  false-witness  and  fraud."  * 

While,  by  the  time  of  Hennas  (115-140),  baptism  was  re- 
garded as  deansmg  all  previous  sins,  those  conmiitted  after  it, 
of  the  class  just  described,  were  "deadly."  But  the  tendency 
was  toward  some  modification  of  this  strictness.  The  burden 
of  Hennas  was  that,  by  exception,  in  view  of  the  near  end  of 
the  world,  one  further  repentance  had  been  granted  after  bap- 
tism.* This  extended  even  to  adultery.*  Yet  church  prac- 
tice was  elsewhere  milder,  in  the  second  century,  than  church 
theory.  Irenseus  gives  an  account  of  the  reclaiming  of  an 
adulteress,  who  "spent  her  whole  time  in  the  exercise  of  public 
confession."  ^  In  Tertullian's  time  the  feeling  was  that  there 
was  one  repentance  possible  for  deadly  sins  after  baptism — 
"a  second  reserve  of  aid  against  hell" —  "now  once  lot  ^ 
because  now  for  the  second  time,  but  never  more."  •  Restora- 
tion was  to  be,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  humiliating  public  confes- 
sion, an  "exomologesis,"  "to  feed  prayers  on  fastings,  to  groan, 
to  weep  and  make  outcries  unto  the  Lord  your  God ;  to  bow 

1 1  John  !•.  « Ibid.,  5»«.  » 11 ;  Ayer,  p.  40. 

<  Against  Marcion,  4*.  *  Man.,  4*;  Ayer,  pp.  43,  44. 
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b^ore  the  feet  of  the  presbyters,  and  kneel  to  God's  dear 
ones."  *  Yet  practice  was  far  from  universally  as  rigorous  as 
TertuUian  would  imply. 

The  question  inevitably  arose  as  to  when  a  sinner  had  done 
enough  to  be  restored.  The  feeling  appeared  early  that  the 
absolving  power  was  divinely  lodged  in  the  congregation.' 
Tliis  authority  was  also  regarded  as  directly  committed  to 
Peter,  and,  by  impUcation,  to  church  officers,  when  such  devel- 
oped.* But,  curiously,  a  double  practice  prevailed.  About  to 
be  martyrs  and  confessors,  i,  «.,  those  who  endured  tortures 
or  imprisonment  for  their  faith,  were  deemed  also  able  to  ab- 
solve because  filled  with  the  Spirit.*  This  twofold  authority 
led  to  abuse.  Many  of  the  confessors  were  lax.  Cyprian,  in 
particular,  had  trouble  on  this  score.^  Naturally  bishops  tried 
to  repress  this  right  of  confessors ;  but  it  remained  a  popular 
oimiion  till  the  cessation  of  persecution.  Absolution  ultimately 
raised  the  question  of  a  scale  of  penance,  a  standard  as  to  when 
enough  had  been  done  to  justify  forgiveness,  but  that  develop- 
ment b  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  present  period.  It  b  not  to 
be  found  till  about  300. 

These  restorations,  which  were  particularly  of  the  licentious,* 
were  deemed  exceptional,  however  common;  and  it  came  as 
a  shock,  at  least  to  a  rigid  Montanist  ascetic  like  TertuUian, 
when  the  aggres^ve  Roman  bishop,  Kallistos  (217-222),  {ante, 
p.  75),  who  had  himself  been  a  confessor,  issued  a  declaration 
in  his  own  name,  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of 
papal  authority,  that  he  would  absolve  sins  of  the  flesh  on  a 
proper  rqpentance.^  This  was  an  official  breach  in  the  popular 
list  of  ''sins  unto  death,''  whatever  actual  breach  earlier  prac» 
tioe  may  have  made. 

In  common  judgment,  denial  of  the  faith  was  the  worst  of 
these  offenses,  and  not  even  Kallistos  had  promised  pardon 
for  that.  The  question  was  raised  on  a  tremendous  scale  by 
the  Dedan  persecution.  Thousands  lapsed  and  sought  res- 
tcHration  after  the  storm  was  over.  In  Rome,  Bishop  Fabian 
died  a  martyr  in  250.  The  Roman  Church  was  rent  on  the 
question  ct  their  treatment.  A  dispute  beginning  in  personal 
antipathies,  not  at  first  involving  the  lapsed,  resulted  in  the 

» Bepenianee,  9.  «  MaU,  18«^«.  » Ibid.,  16".  ". 

4  Tcrtuman,  Moduiy,  22.      »  LeUer$,  17-26,  20-21,  21-22,  22-27. 
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choice  by  the  majority  of  Cornelius,  a  comparative  nobody,  as 
bishop  over  Novatian,  the  most  distinguished  theologian  in 
Rome  (ante,  p.  75).  The  minority  supported  Novatian.  The 
majority  soon  advocated  the  milder  treatment  of  the  l^ssed, 
whUe  Novatian  advanced  to  the  rigorist  position.  Novatian 
began  a  schism  that  lasted  till  die  seventh  century,  and 
founded  protesting  churches  widespread  in  the  empire.  He 
renewed  the  older  practice  and  denied  restoration  to  all  guilty 
of  "sins  unto  deatL''  His  was  a  lost  cause.  Synods  in  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  251  and  253,  representative  of  the  majority, 
permitted  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed,  under  strict  condittcms 
of  penance.  Though  the  question  was  to  arise  again  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  which  b^an  in  303,^  and  though 
varied  practice  long  continued  in  different  parts  of  the  churdi, 
the  decision  in  Rome  in  251  was  ultimately  regulative.  All  sins 
were  thereby  forgivable.  The  old  distinction  continued  in  name, 
but  it  was  bencdPorth  only  between  great  sins  and  small. 

BBCnON  XVI.     THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CHTmCH  AND 
THE  HIGHER  AND  LOWER  MORALITT 

In  apostoHc  times  the  chiux^  was  undoubtedly  conceived 
as  composed  exclusively  of  experiential  Christians.'  There 
were  bad  men  who  needed  discipline  in  it,'  but  Paul  could  paint 
an  ideal  picture  of  the  church  as  ''not  having  spot  or  wnnlde 
OT  any  such  thing."  ^  It  was  natural  that  tibis  should  be  so. 
Christianity  came  as  a  new  faith.  Those  who  embraced  it 
did  so  as  a  result  of  personal  conviction,  and  at  the  cost  of  no 
little  sacrifice.  It  was  long  the  feeling  that  the  church  is  a 
community  of  saved  men  and  women.  Even  then,  it  was  true 
that  many  were  unworthy.  Thb  is  Hermas's  complaint.  The 
oldest  sermon  outside  the  New  Testament  has  a  modem  sound. 
"  For  the  Gentiles  when  they  hear  from  our  mouth  the  oracles 
of  God,  marvel  at  them  for  their  beauty  and  greatneas;  then, 
when  they  discover  that  our  works  are  not  worthy  of  the  words 
which  we  speak,  forthwith  they  betake  themselves  to  blasphemy, 
saying  that  it  is  an  idle  story  and  a  delusion."  ^  Yet,  in  spite 
ct  the  recognition  of  these  facts  the  theory  continued.    But  the 

^  The  Melitian  schism,  Donatasts. 

*  Romans  V;  I  Cor.  V;  2  €<»•.  V;  Col.  1«. 
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increasing  age  of  Christianity  forced  a  change  of  view.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  there  were  many  whose 
parents,  possibly  remoter  ancestors,  had  been  experiential 
Christians,  but  who,  though  they  attended  public  worship, 
were  Christians  in  little  more  than  in  name.  What  were  they  ? 
They  did  not  worship  with  the  heathen.  The  public  regarded 
th^n  as  Christians.  Some  of  them  had  been  baptized  in  in- 
fancy. Had  the  church  a  place  for  them?  Their  numbers 
were  such  that  the  church  was  compelled  to  feel  that  it  had. 
Its  own  conception  of  itself  was  altering  from  that  of  a  com- 
munion ot  saints  to  that  of  an  agency  for  salvation.  This 
change  was  evident  in  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Kallistos  of  Rome 
(217-222).  He  cited  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,* 
and  compared  the  church  to  the  ark  of  Noah  in  which  were 
''things  clean  and  unclean."  '  The  eariier  and  later  theories 
thus  indicated  divide  the  allegiance  of  modem  Christendom 
to  this  day. 

The  rejection  of  the  Montanists  and  the  decay  of  the  expec- 
tation of  the  speedy  end  of  the  world  undoubtedly  greatly  f  a^ 
vored  the  spread  of  worldliness  in  the  church — ^a  tendency  muih 
increased  by  its  rapid  growth  from  heathen  converts  between 
202  and  250.  As  common  Christian  practice  became  less 
strenuous,  however,  asceticism  grew  as  tiie  ideal  of  the  more 
serious.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  common  Chris- 
tians. The  Teaching,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
had  exhorted :  ''If  thou  art  able  to  bear  the  whole  yoke  of  the 
Lord,  thou  shalt  be  perfect ;  but  if  thou  art  not  able,  do  that 
which  thou  art  able"  (6).  Hermas  (115-140)  had  taught  that 
a  man  could  do  more  than  God  commanded,  and  would  receive 
a  proportionate  reward.*  These  tendencies  but  increased. 
They  were,  however,  greatly  furthered  by  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "advice"  and  the  requirements  of  the  Grospel,  which 
was  clearly  drawn  by  Tertullian^  and  Origen.* 

While  the  requirements  of  Christianity  are  binding  on  all 
Christians,  the  advice  is  for  those  who  would  live  the  hdier  life. 
On  two  main  phases  of  conduct  the  Grospel  was  thought  to 
give  such  counsels  of  perfection.  Christ  said  to  the  rich  yoimg 
man:  "If  thou  wouldest  be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  * 

>  MaU.  13«*-»  «  Hippolytus,  RrftUaiion,  9\  « Sim.,  5*. ». 
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He  also  dedared  that  some  are  ''eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
hei^ven's  sake/'  and  that,  ''m  the  resurrection  they  neither 
many  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  angds."^  Paul 
said  "to  the  unmarried  and  to  widows,  it  is  good  for  than 
if  they  abide  even  as  I/'  *  Voluntary  poverty  and  vduntary 
celibacy  were,  therefore,  deemed  advice  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment by  all  Christians,  indeed,  but  conferring  special  ment 
on  those  who  practised  them.  About  these  two  conoeptioDS 
all  early  Christian  asceticism  centred,  and  they  were  to  be  the 
foundation  stones  of  monasticism  when  that  system  arose  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  As  the  clergy  should  set  a 
specially  good  example,  not  only  was  second  marriage  discour- 
aged from  the  sub-apostolic  age; '  but,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  marriage  after  entering  on  office  was  deemed 
unallowable.^  The  life  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  contempla- 
tive retirement  from  the  activities  of  the  world  was  admired 
as  the  Christian  ideal,  and  was  widely  practised,  though  as  yet 
without  separation  from  society.  The  road  to  full  monastidsm 
had  been  fairly  entered.  Probably  the  most  imfortunate  as- 
pect of  this  double  ideal  was  that  it  tended  to  discourage  the 
efforts  of  the  ordinary  Christian. 

SECTION  XVII.     REST  AND  GBOWTH,  260-303 

The  end  of  the  period  of  persecution  affected  by  the  edict  of 
Gallienus,  in  260,  was  followed  by  more  than  forty  years  of 
practical  peace.  Legally,  the  church  had  no  more  protection 
than  before,  and  the  able  Emperor  Aurelian  (270-275)  is  said 
to  have  intended  a  renewal  of  persecution  when  prevented  by 
death.  Even  with  him  it  ajqmrentiy  did  not  come  to  the 
proclamation  of  a  new  hostile  edict.  The  chief  feature  oi  this 
epoch  was  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  By  300  Christi- 
anity was  effectively  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  ^n|Hre. 
Its  distribution  was  very  unequal,  but  it  was  influential  in  the 
central  provinces  of  political  importance,  in  Asia  Minor,  Mace- 
donia, Syria,  Egypt,  northern  Africa,  central  Italy,  southern 
Gaul  and  Spain.    Nor  was  its  upward  progress  in  the  social 

1  MaU,,  W\  22»  « 1  Car,  7«. 

*  1  Tim.  3*,  see  also  Hennas,  Man.,  4^,  against  second  marriage  oC 
Christians  in  general. 
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scale  less  significant.  During  this  period  it  won  many  officers 
of  government  and  imperial  servants.  Most  important  of  all, 
it  began  now  to  penetrate  the  army  on  a  considerable  scale. 
As  late  as  246-248  the  best  that  Origen  could  say  in  reply  to 
Celsus's  criticism  that  Christians  faUed  of  their  duty  to  the 
state  by  refusal  of  army  service,  was  that  Christians  did  a  ^ 
better  thing  by  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor.^  Origen 
also  expresses  and  defends  Christian  imwillingness  to  assume 
the  buidens  of  governmental  office.*  Even  then  Christians  had 
long  been  found  in  the  Roman  armies;'  but  Origen  undoubt- 
edly voiced  prevalent  Christian  feeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  By  its  end  both  Christian  feeling  and  practice 
had  largely  changed. 

This  period  of  rapid  growth  was  one  of  greatly  increasing 
conformity  to  woridly  influences  also.  How  far  this  sometime^ 
went  a  sm^e  illustration  may  show.  The  Council  of  Elvira, 
now  Granada,  in  Spain  (c  313),  provided  that  Christians  who 
as  magistrates  wore  the  garments  of  heathen  priesthood  could 
be  restored  after  two  years'  penance,  provided  they  had  not 
actually  sacrificed  or  paid  for  sacrifice.^ 

As  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  its 
latter  portion  was  a  period  of  little  literary  productivity  or 
thecJogic  miginality  in  Christian  circles.  No  names  of  the 
first  nmk  appeared.  The  most  eminent  was  that  of  Dionysius, 
who  held  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  (247-264),  a  pupil  of  Origen 
and  like  him  for  a  time  head  of  the  famous  catechetical  school. 
Through  his  writings  the  influence  of  Origen  was  extended, 
and  the  great  theologian's  thoughts  were  in  general  dominant 
in  that  period  in  the  East.  Dionysius  combated  the  wide- 
spread Eastern  Sabellianism.  He  also  began  the  practice  of 
sending  letters  to  his  clergy,  notifying  them  of  the  date  of 
Easter — a  custom  soon  largely  devdoped  by  the  greater  bish- 
oprics, and  made  the  vehicle  of  admonition,  doctrinal  defini- 
tion, and  controversy.  Beside  the  Sabellianism,  which  Dio- 
nysius combated.  Dynamic  M onarchianism  was  vigorously  rep- 
resented in  Antioch  by  Paul  of  Samosata  till  272  (ante,  p.  72). 
This  administratively  gifted  bishop  held  a  high  executive  posi- 
tion under  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Pahnyra,  to  whom  Antioch  be- 
longed for  a  period  before  her  overthrow  by  the  Emperor 

*B.  g,,  Tertullian,  Ctmma,  1.  « Canon,  55.  > 
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Aiirelian.  Paul's  opponents,  being  unable  to  deprive  him  of 
possesion  of  the  chiux^h  building,  appealed  to  Aurelian,  who 
decided  that  it  rightfully  belonged  to  ''those  to  whom  the 
bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  should  adjudge  it"  ^ 
Doubtless  Auielian  was  moved  by  political  ccmsiderations  in 
this  adjudication,  but  this  Christian  reference  to  imperial  au- 
thority, and  the  Emperor's  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Rome 
were  significant. 

With  Antioch  of  this  period  is  to  be  associated  the  foundation 
of  a  school  of  theology  by  Lucian,  of  whom  little  is  known  of 
biographical  detail,  save  that  he  was  a  presbyter,  held  aloof 
from  tiie  party  in  Antioch  which  opposed  and  overcame  Paul 
of  Samosata,  taught  there  from  c.  275  to  c.  303,  and  died  a 
martyr's  death  in  312.  Arius  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  were 
his  pupils,  and  the  supposition  is  probable  that  his  views  were 
largely  reproduced  in  them.  Like  Origen,  he  busied  himsdf 
with  textual  and  exegetical  labors  on  tiie  Scriptures,  but  had 
litde  liking  for  the  all^orizing  methods  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian. A  simpler,  more  grammatical  and  historical  method 
of  treatment  both  of  text  and  doctrine  characterized  his  teadi- 
ing. 

SECTION  XVIII.     RIVAL  BEUOIOUS  FORCES 

The  latter  half  of  the  third  century  was  the  period  of  the 
greatest  influence  of  Mithraism  in  the  empire.  As  the  Sol 
Indctus,  Mithras  was  widely  worshipped,  and  this  cult  was 
popular  in  the  army  and  favored  by  the  Emperors  who  rose 
from  its  ranks.  Two  other  forces  of  importance  arose  in  the 
religious  world.  The  first  was  Neo-Platonism.  Founded  in  Al- 
exandria by  Ammonius  Saceas  ( ?-c.  245),  its  real  developer  was 
Plotinus  (205-270),  who  settied  in  Rome  about  244.  From  him, 
the  leadership  passed  to  Porphyry  (233-304).  Neo-Platonism 
was  a  pantheistic,  mystical  interpretation  of  Platonic  thou^ts. 
God  is  ^mple,  absolute  existence,  all  perfect,  from  whom  the 
lower  existences  come.  From  Him  the  Nous  {p(m)  emanates 
like  the  Logos  in  the  theology  of  Origen.  From  the  Nous  the 
world-soul  derives  being,  and  from  that  individual  souls.  From 
the  world-soul  the  realm  of  matter  comes.  Yet  each  stage  is 
inferior  in  the  amount  of  being  it  possesses  to  the  one  above — 
» Eufl^ius,  Chitrch  Hiatary,  7 :  30".  ^  . 
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has  less  of  reality — ^reaching  in  gradations  from  God,  who  is 
all-perfect,  to  matter  which,  as  compared  with  Him,  is  nega- 
tive. The  morals  of  Neo-PIatonism,  like  those  of  later  Greek 
philosophy  gena^Uy,  were  ascetic,  and  its  conception  of  sal- 
vation was  that  of  a  rising  of  the  soul  to  God  in  mystic  con- 
templation, the  emi  of  which  was  miion  with  the  divine.  Neo- 
Platonism  was  much  to  influence  Christian  theology,  notably 
that  of  Augustine.  Its  founda*s  were  not  conspicuously  or- 
ganizers, however,  and  it  remained  a  way  of  thinking  for  the 
relatively  few  rather  than  an  inclusive  association  of  the  many< 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  a  second  movement,  that  of  Mani- 
chseism.  Its  founder,  Mani,  was  bom  in  Pefsia  in  215  or  216, 
b^an  his  preaching  in  Babylon  in  242,  and  was  crucified  in 
276  or  277.  Strongly  based  on  the  old  Persian  dualism,  Mani- 
dueism  was  also  exceedingly  syncretistic.  It  received  ele- 
ments from  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  and  Chris- 
tianity, light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil  are  eternally  at 
war.  Its  conception  of  the  relations  of  spirit  and  matter,  and 
of  salvation,  in  many  ways  resembled  those  of  Gnosticism. 
Man  is  essentially  a  material  prison  house  of  the  realm  of  evil, 
in  which  some  portion  of  the  realm  of  light  is  confined.  Hence 
salvation  is  based  on  right  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
bondage,  and  de^re  to  return  to  the  realm  of  light,  coupled 
with  extreme  ascetic  rejection  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere 
of  darkness,  eq)ecially  the  physical  appetites  and  desires.  Its 
worship  was  as  simple  as  its  asceticism  was  strict.  Its  member- 
ship was  in  two  classes,  the  perfect,  always  relatively  few,  who 
practised  its  full  austerities ;  and  the  hearers,  who  accepted  its 
teachings,  but  with  much  less  strictness  of  practice — a  distinc- 
tion not  unlike  that  between  monks  and  ordinary  Christians 
in  the  church.  Its  organization  was  fairly  centralized  and  rigid. 
In  Manidueism  Christianity  had  a  real  rival.  Its  spread  was 
rapid  in  the  empire,  and  it  absorbed  not  only  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mithraism,  but  the  remnants  of  Christian-Gnostic 
sects,  and  other  early  heresies.  Its  great  growth  was  to  be  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  its  influence  was  to  be  felt 
till  the  late  Middle  Ages  through  sects  which  were  heirs  of  its 
teachings,  lib»  the  Cathari. 
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SECTION  XDC.     THE  FINAL  STRUQOLE 

f  In  284  Diocletian  became  Roman  Emperor.  A  man  of  the 
humblest  origin,  probably  of  slave  parentage,  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  army,  and  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity  by  his  fellow  soldiers.  Though  a  soldier-emperor,  he 
was  possessed  of  great  abilities  as  a  civil  administrator,  and 
determined  to  reorganize  the  empire  so  as  to  provide  more 
adequate  military  defense,  prevent  army  conspiracies  aiming  at 
a  change  of  Emperors,  and  render  the  internal  administration 
more  ^cient  To  these  ends  he  appointed  an  old  companion- 
in-arms,  Maximian,  regent  of  the  West,  in  285,  with  the  tide 
of  Augustus,  which  Diocletian  himself  bore.  In  further  aid  of 
military  efficiency  he  designated,  in  293,  two  "Caesars'* — one, 
Constantius  Chlonis,  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  the  other, 
Galerius,  on  that  of  the  Danube.  Each  was  to  succeed  ulti- 
mately to  the  higher  post  of  "Augustus."  All  was  held  in  har- 
monious working  by  the  firm  hand  of  Diocletian. 

In  internal  affdrs  the  changes  of  Diocletian  were  no  less 
sweeping.  The  surviving  relics  of  the  old  republican  empire^ 
and  of  senatorial  influence,  were  now  set  aside.  The  Emptor 
became  an  autocrat  in  the  later  Byzantine  sense.  A  new  divi- 
sion of  provinces  was  effected;  and  Rome  was  practically  aban- 
doned as  the  capital,  Diocletian  making  the  more  conveniently 
situated  Nicomedia,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  customary  residence. 
In  character  Diocletian  was  a  rude  but  firm  supporter  ci 
heathenism  of  the  cruder  camp  type. 

To  such  a  man  of  organizing  abilities,  the  closely  knit,  hier- 
archically ordered  churdi  presented  a  serious  political  problan. 
It  must  have  seemed  a  state  within  the  state  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  Though  there  had  never  been  a  Christian  up- 
rising against  the  empire,  and  Christianity  had  held  aloof  from 
politics  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  chiux^h  was  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers  and  strength.  Two  courses  lay  open  for  a  vigorous 
ruler,  either  to  force  it  into  submission  and  break  its  power,  or 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  it  and  thus  secure  political  contrd 
of  the  growing  organism.  The  latter  was  to  be  the  method  <rf 
Constantine ;  the  former  the  attempt  of  Diocletian.  No  other 
course  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  hb  religious  outlooL 
The  Eastern  Ceesar,  Galerius,  was  even  more  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  had  much  influence  over  Diocletian.    To  him  the 
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suggestioiis  of  persecution  may  have  been  due.  The  growth  of 
Christianity,  moreover,  was  uniting  all  the  forces  of  threatened 
heathenism  against  it;  while  Diocletian  and  Galerius  were 
d]qx)sed  to  emphasize  emperor-worship  and  the  service  of  the 
old  gods. 

Diodetian  moved  dowly,  however.  A  cautious  effort  to  rid 
the  army  and  the  imperial  palace  service  of  Christians  was 
foDowed,  beginning  in  February,  303,  by  three  great  edicts  of 
persecution  in  rajnd  succession.  Churches  were  ordered  de» 
stroyed,  sacred  books  confiscated,  clergy  imprisoned  and  forced 
to  sacrifice  by  torture.  In  304  a  fourth  edict  required  all 
Christians  to  offer  sacrifices.  It  was  a  time  of  fearful  persecu- 
ticm.  As  in  the  days  of  Decius  there  were  many  martyrs,  and 
many  who  ''liq>sed.''  Popular  feeling  was,  however,  hx  less 
hostile  than  in  previous  persecutions.  The  Christians  had  be- 
come better  known.  The  severity  of  the  persecution  varied 
with  the  attitude  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  its  penalties  were 
enforced.  Cruel  in  Italy,  North  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  the 
fajeodly  ''Caesar,"  Constantius  Chlorus,  made  apparent  com- 
idiance  in  Gaul  and  Britain  by  destroying  church  edifices, 
but  left  the  Christians  th^nselves  unharmed.  He  thereby 
gained  a  popularity  with  those  thus  spared  that  was  to  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  his  &(m. 

Tlie  vcduntaiy  retirement  of  Diocletian,  and  the  enforced 
abdication  of  bis  colleague,  Maximian,  in  305,  removed  the 
strong  hand  of  the  only  man  able  to  master  the  complex  gov- 
emmoital  situation.  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Gralerius  now 
became  ''Augusti,"  but  in  the  appointment  of  ''Csesars,''  the 
daims  of  the  sons  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Maximian  were 
passed  over  in  favor  of  two  prot£g£s  of  Galerius,  Severus  and 
Maximinus  Daia«  Persecution  had  now  practically  ceased  in 
the  West  It  continued  in  increased  severity  in  the  East. 
Constantius  Chlorus  died  in  306,  and  the  garrison  in  York  ac- 
claimed his  son  Constantine  as  Emperor.  On  the  strength  of 
this  army  support,  Constantine  forced  from  Galerius  his  own 
recognition  as  ''Caesar,"  with  charge  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain. 
Soon  after  Maximian's  son,  Maxentius,  d^eated  Severus  and 
made  himself  master  of  Italy  and  North  Africa.  The  next 
trial  of  strength  in  the  struggle  for  the  empire  to  which  Con- 
stantine had  set  himself  must  be  with  Maxentius.  Its  out^ 
come  would  determine  the  mastery  of  the  whole  West    Lidn- 
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ius,  a  prot^  of  Gralerius,  succeeded  to  a  portkm  of  die  fenner 
possessioiis  of  Sevenis. 

Before  the  decisive  contest  for  the  West  took  place,  however, 
Oalerius,  in  conjunction  with  Constantine  and  lidnius,  bsued 
in  April,  311,  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Christians  ''onccHidi- 
tion  that  nothing  is  done  by  them  contrary  to  discipline."* 
This  was,  at  best,  a  grudging  concession,  though  why  it  was 
granted  at  all  by  the  persecuting  Gralerius,  who  was  its  main 
source,  is  not  wholly  evident.  Perhaps  he  had  become  ccm- 
vinced  of  the  futility  of  persecution.  Perhaps  the  long  and 
severe  illness  which  was  to  cost  him  his  life  a  few  days  later 
may  have  led  him  to  believe  that  some  help  might  come  from 
the  Christians'  God.  The  latter  supposition  is  given  added 
probability  because  the  edict  exhorts  Christians  to  pray  for 
its  authors. 

The  death  of  Galerius  in  May,  311,  left  four  contestants  tot 
the  empire.  Constantine  and  licinius  drew  together  by  mu- 
tual interest;  while  Maximinus  Daia  and  Maxentius  weie 
united  by  similar  bonds.  Daia  prcnnptly  renewed  persecutioQ 
in  Asia  and  Egypt.  Maxentius,  while  not  a  persecutor,  was  a 
pronounced  partisan  of  heathenism.  Christian  ^nmpathy 
naturally  flowed  toward  Constantine  and  Licinius.  Constan- 
tine availed  himsdf  to  the  full  of  its  advantages.  To  what 
extent  he  was  now  a  personal  Christian  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  had  inherited  a  kmdly  feeling  toward  Christians.  He  had 
joined  in  the  edict  of  31 1.  His  forces  seemed  scarcely  adequate 
for  the  great  struggle  with  Maxentius.  He  doubtless  desired 
the  aid  of  the  Chrbtians'  Grod  in  the  none  too  equal  conflict — 
though  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  may  not  then  have  thou^t 
of  Hun  as  the  only  God.  Constantine's  later  affirmation  that 
he  saw  a  vision  of  the  cross  with  the  inscription,  ''in  this  sign 
conquer,"  was  a  conscious  or  unconscious  legend.  But  that  he 
invaded  Italy,  as  in  some  sense  a  Christian,  is  a  fact.  A  brilliant 
march  and  several  successful  batties  in  northern  Italy  brou^t 
him  face  to  face  with  Maxentius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rome,  with  the  Mulvian  bridge  across  the  Tiber  be- 
tween his  foes  and  the  city.  There,  on  October  28, 312,  occurred 
one  of  the  decisive  struggles  of  history,  in  which  Maxentius  lost 
the  battie  and  his  life.  The  West  was  Constantine's.  The 
Christian  God,  he  believed,  had  given  him  the  victory,  and 

» Eusebius,  Chvreh  Hiatcry,  8 :  17» ;  Ayer,  p.  2&2.oq\c 
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every  Christian  impulse  was  confirmed.  He  was,  thencrforth» 
in  all  practical  respects  a  Christian,  even  though  heathen  em- 
blems still  appeared  on  coins,  and  he  retained  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

Probably  late  in  312  Constantine  and  Licinius  published  in 
Milan  the  great  edict  which  gave  complete  freedom  to  Chris- 
tianity, though  it  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  form  ad- 
dressed by  Licinius  to  the  Eastern  oflBcers.^  It  was  no  longer, 
as  in  311,  one  of  toleration;  nor  did  it  make  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  empire.  It  proclaimed  absolute  freedom  of 
conscience,  placed  Christianity  on  a  full  legal  equality  with 
any  religion  of  the  Roman  world,  and  ordered  the  restoration 
of  all  church  property  confiscated  in  the  recent  persecution. 
A  few  months  after  the  edict  was  issued,  in  April,  313,  Licinius 
deciavely  defeated  the  persecutor,  Maximinus  Daia,  in  a  battle 
not  far  from  Adrianople,  which  seemed  to  the  Christians  a 
second  Mulvian  bridge.  Two  Emperors  were,  however,  one 
too  many.  Licinius,  defeated  by  Constantine  in  314,  held 
scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  empire.  Estranged  from 
Constantine,  the  favor  shown  by  the  latter  to  Christianity 
licinius  increasingly  resented.  His  hostility  grew  to  persecu- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  with  immense  satisfaction  tiiat  the 
Christians  witnessed  his  final  defeat  in  323.  Constantine  was 
at  last  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.  The  church  was  every- 
where free  from  persecution.  Its  steadfastness,  its  faith,  and 
its  organization  had  carried  it  through  its  perils.  But,  in  win- 
ning its  freedom  from  its  enemies,  it  had  come  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  occupant  of  the  Roman  imperial  throne.  A 
fateful  union  with  the  state  had  begim. 

^  Busebhis,  Church  History,  10: 5;  Ayer,  p.  263. 
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SECTION  I.     THE  CHANGED  SmiATION 

To  CoDstantine's  essentially  political  mind  Christiaiiity  was 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  unification  which  had  long 
been  in  progress  in  the  empire.  It  had  one  Emperor,  one  law, 
and  one  citizenship  for  all  free  men.  It  should  have  one  re- 
ligion. Constantine  moved  slowly,  however.  Though  the 
Christians  were  very  unequally  distributed  and  were  much 
more  numerous  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  they  were  but  a 
fractioi^  of  the  population  when  the  Edict  of  Milan  granted 
them  equal  rights.  The  church  had  grown  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  peace  in  the  last  half  of  tibe  third  century.  Unda 
imperial  favor  its  increase  was  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Thai 
favor  Constantine  promptly  showed.  By  a  law  of  319  the 
clergy  were  exempted  from  the  public  obligations  that  weighed 
so  heavily  cm  the  well-to-do  portion  of  the  population.^  In 
321  the  right  to  receive  legacies  was  granted,  and  thereby  the 
privileges  of  the  chiuxdi  as  a  corporation  acknowledged.^  The 
same  year  Sunday  work  was  forbidden  to  the  people  of  the 
cities.'  In  319  private  heathen  sacrifices  were  prohibited^^ 
Gifts  were  made  to  clergy,  and  great  chiuxdies  erected  in 
Rome,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  elsewhere  under  imperial 
auspices.  Above  all,  Constantine's  formal  transfeirenoe  of  the 
capital  to  the  rebuilt  Byzantium,  which  he  called  New  Rome, 
but  which  the  world  has  named  in  his  honor,  Constantinople, 
was  of  high  significance.  Undoubtedly  political  and  def^isive 
in  its  motives,  its  religious  consequences  were  far-reaching. 
From  its  official  foundation,  in  330,  it  established  the  seat  of 
empire  in  a  city  of  few  heathen  traditions  or  infliwmces,  situated 
in  the  most  strongly  Christianized  portion  of  the  world.  It 
left  the  bishop  of  Rome,  moreover,  the  most  conspicuous  ; 

^  Codex  Theodosianw,  16 :  2*;  Ayer,  Source  Boek,  p.  288. 

«/Wd.,  16:2*;  Ayer,  p.  283. 

^Codex  Juetinianue,  3: 12*;  Ayer,  p.  284. 

*  Codex  Theodoeianue,  9 :  16« ;  Ayer,  p.  285.^^^    GoOqIc 
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in  the  ancient  capital,  to  which  the  Latin-speaking  West  still 
looked  with  reverence — in  a  conspicuity  which  was  the  more 
possible  of  futiue  importance  because  it  was  wholly  miintended 
by  Constantine,  and  was  spiritual  rather  than  political.  Great 
as  were  the  favors  which  Constantine  showed  to  the  church, 
they  were  only  for  that  strong,  close-knit,  hierarchically  organ- 
ized portion  that  called  itself  the  "Catholic."  The  various 
"heretical"  sects,  and  they  were  still  many,  could  look  for  no 
bounty  from  his  hands. 

If  Christianity  was  to  be  a  imiting  factor  in  the  empire,  the 
diurch  must  be  one.  Constantine  foimd  that  unity  seriously 
threatened.  In  North  Africa  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
had  led  to  a  schism,  somewhat  complicated  and  personal  in  its 
causes,  but  resembling  that  of  Novatian  in  Rome,  half  a  century 
earlier  (oni^,  p.  102).  The  church  there  was  divided.  The  strict 
party  chargea  that  the  new  bishop  of  Carthage,  Caecilian,  had  re- 
ceived oidmation  in  311,  from  the  hands  of  one  in  mortal  sin, 
who  had  surrendered  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  recent  per- 
secution. That  ordination  it  held  invalid,  and  chose  a  counter- 
bishop,  Majorinus.  His  successor,  in  316,  was  the  able  Donatus 
the  Great,  from  whom  the  schismatics  received  the  name,  Don- 
atists.  In  313  Constantine  made  grants  of  money  to  the 
"Cathcdic"  clergy  of  North  Africa.^  In  these  the  Donatists  did 
not  share,  and  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  A  synod  held  in  Rome 
the  same  year  dmded  against  them,  but  the  quarrel  was  only 
the  more  embittered.  Constantine  thereupon  mapped  out  what 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  imperial  policy  in  ecclesiastical  ques- 
ticms.  He  summoned  a  synod  of  his  portion  of  the  empire  to 
meet,  at  public  expense,  in  Aries,  in  southern  Gaul.  The  church 
itself  should  decide  the  controversy,  but  imder  imperial  con- 
troL  Here  a  large  council  assembled  in  314.  The  Donatbt 
contentions  were  condemned.  Ordination  was  declared  valid 
even  at  the  hands  of  a  personally  unworthy  cleric.  Heretical 
baptism  was  recognized,  and  the  Roman  date  of  Easter  apH 
proved.'  The  Donatists  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who  once 
more  decided  against  them,  in  316;  and  as  they  refused  to  yield, 
now  proceeded  to  dose  thdr  churches  and  banish  their  bishops. 
The  unenviable  q>ectacle  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by 
Christians  was  exhibited.    North  Africa  was  in  turmoil.    Con- 

1  Eua^iufl,  Chimh  Hidory,  10: 6;  Ayer,  p.  281. 
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stantine  was,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  results,  and  in  321 
abandoned  tibe  use  of  force  against  these  schismatics.  Tliey 
grew  rapidly,  daiming  to  be  the  only  true  church  possessed  of 
a  clergy  free  from  "'deadly  sins"  and  of  the  only  valid  sacnk 
ments.  Not  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  did  the  Dcmatists 
disappear. 

SECTION  II.     THE  ARIAN  CONTROVEBST  TO  THE  DEATH 
OP  C0N8TANTINE 

A  much  more  serious  danger  to  the  imity  of  the  church  than 
the  Donatist  schism  which  Constantine  encountered  was  the 
great  Arian  controversy.  It  has  already  been  pointed  oat 
that  while  the  West,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Tertullian  and  No- 
vatian,  had  reached  practical  unanimity  regarding  the  unity 
of  substance  between  Christ  and  the  Father  {anie,  pp.  6^76), 
^e  East  was  diyided.  Qrigen,  still  its  most  dominating  the- 
,  logical  influence,  could  be  quoted  in  oppo^g  senses.  If  he 
/had  taught  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  he  had  also  held 
'  Him  to  be  a  second  God  and  a  creature  (ante,  p.  81).  Adap- 
tionist  tendencies  persisted,  also,  about  Antioch;  while  Sabd- 
lianism  was  to  be  found  in  Egypt  The  East,  moreover,  was 
vastly  more  interested  in  speculative  theology  than  the  West, 
and  therefOTe  more  prone  to  discussion ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  much  more  of  intellectual 
ability  was  to  be  found  in  the  Greek-speaking  than  in  the 
.Latin-speaking  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  real  cause  of  the  struggle  was  these  varying  interpreta- 
tions; but  the  actual  controversy  began  in  Alezandriay  aboat 
320,  in  a  dispute  between  Arius  and  his  bishop,  Alexand^ 
(312  ?~328).  Anus,  a  pupil  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  (ante,  p.  106), 
was  presbyter  in  charge  of  the  chiux^h  known  as  Baucalis. 
He  was  advanced  in  years  and  held  in  high  repute  as  a  preadier 
of  learning,  ability,  and  piety.  Monarchian  influaices  im- 
bibed in  Antioch  led  him  to  emphasize  the  imity  and  adf- 
contained  existence  of  God.  In  so  far  as  he  was  a  follower  erf 
Ongen,  he  represented  the  great  Alexandrian's  teaching  that 
Chnst  was  a  created  being.  As  such  He  was  not  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  but  was  made  like  other  creatures  of  '' nothing." 
Though  the  first-bom  of  creatures,  and  the  agent  in  fashion- 
ing the  world,  He  was  not  eternal.    ''The  Son  has  a  begiiming. 
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but  •  •  .  God  is  without  beginning/'  ^  Christ  was,  indeed, 
God  in  a  certain  sense  to  Anus,  but  a  lower  God,  in  no  way 
one  with  the  Father  in  essence  or  eternity.  In  the  incarnation, 
this  Logos  ent^ed  a  human  body,  taking  the  place  of  the  human 
reasoning  spirit.  To  Anus's  thinking,  Christ  was  neither  fully  f 
God  nor  fully  man,  but  a  iertium  qmd  between.  This  is  what  / 
makes  his  view  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

BislK^  Alexander  was  influenced  by  the  other  side  of  Origen's 
teaching.  To  him  the  Son  was  eternal,  like  in  essence  to  the  / 
Father,  and  whdly  uncreated.^  His  view  was,  perhaps,  not/ 
perfectly  dear,  but  its  unlikeneas  to  that  of  Arius  is  apparent. 
Controversy  arose  between  Arius  and  Alexander,  apparently 
on  Arius's  initiative.  It  soon  grew  bitter,  and  about  320  or 
321  Alexander  hekl  a  synod  in  Alexandria  by  which  Arius  and 
a  number  of  his  sympathizers  were  condemned.  Arius  aiq>ealed 
for  he^  to  hb  fellow  pupil  of  the  school  of  Ludan,  the  power-) 
ful  bishop,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  soon  found  a  refugs 
with  him.  Alexander  wrote  widely  to  fellow  bish(q>s,  and  Arius 
defended  his  own  position,  aided  by  Eusebius.  The  Eastern 
ecclesiastical  world  was  widely  turmoiled. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Constantine's  victory  over 
lidnius  made  him  master  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West. 
The  quarrd  threatened  the  imity  of  the  church  which  he, 
deemed  essential.  Constantine  therefore  sent  his  chief  ecdesi-* 
astical  adviser,  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  to  Alex- 
andria with  an  imperial  letter,  counselling  peace  and  describing 
the  issue  involved  as  ''an  unprofitable  question."'  The  well- 
meant,  but  bungling  effort  was  vain.  Constantine,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  employ  the  same  device  he  had  already  made 
use  of  at  Aries  in  the  Donatist  dispute.  He  called  a  council 
of  the  entire  church.  That  of  Aries  had  been  representative 
6i  all  the  portion  of  the  empire  then  ruled  by  Constantine. 
Constantine  was  now  master  of  all  the  empire,  and  therefore 
bishops  of  all  the  empire  were  sunmioned.  The  principle  was 
the  same,  but  the  extent  of  Constantine's  enlarged  jurisdiction 
made  the  gathering  in  Nicsea  the  First  Greneral  Council  of  the 
church. 

The  councQ,  which  assembled  in  Nicsea  in  May,r3257'^has 

^  Alius  to  Eusebius,  Theodoiet,  Church  Hiatary^  1*;  Ayer,  p.  302. 

*  Letter  of  Alexander,  in  Socarates,  Church  History,  V, 

*  Letter  in  Euadinus,  Life  of  ConatanUne,  2^'^K  ^  I 
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I    always  lived  in  Christian  tradition  as  the  most  it  m 

f    the  history  of  the  church.    To  it  the  bishops  w  oned 

at  government  expense,  accompanied  by  lower  clergy,  who  did 

not,  however,  have  votes  in  its  decisions.    The  East  had  the 

vast  preponderance.    Of  about  three  hundred  bishq[)s  present 

only^  six  were  from  the  West.    It  included  three  parties.    A 

small  section,  led  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  were  thorough- 

I  going  Arians.    Another  small  group  were  equally  strenuous 

I  supporters  of  Alexander.    The  large  majority,  of  whom  the 

I  church  historian,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  was  a  leader,  were  not 

deeply  versed  in  the  question  at  issue.    Indeed,  the  majority, 

as  a  whole,  were  described  by  an  unsympathetic  writer  as 

"simpletons."  ^    As  far  as  they  had  any  opinion,  th^  stood 

on  the  general  basis  of  the  teachings  of  Origen.    Conspicuous 

in  the  assembly  was  the  Emperor  himself,  who,  though  not 

baptized,  and  therefore  not  technically  a  full  member  ot  the 

church,  was  far  too  eminent  a  personage  not  to  be  wdonned 

enthusiastically. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  council  a  creed  presented  by 
the  Arians  was  rejected.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  then  offered  tli^ 
creed  of  his  own  church.  It  was  a  sweet-sounding  confession, 
dating  from  before  the  controversy,  and  was,  therefore,  whdly 
indefinite  as  to  the  particular  problems  involved.  This  Caesa- 
rean  creed  was  now  amended  most  significantly  by  the  inaoticm 
of  the/expre^ions,  "begotten,  not  made,"  "of  one  essence 
(homc^usian,  optoownov)  with  the  Father" ;  and  by  the  specific 
rejection  of  Arian  formuke  such  as  "there  was  when  He  was 
not"  and  "He  was  made  of  things  that  were  not."  The  later 
tedmicalty  unlike  words  essence,  substance  {ova-Ca),  and  hypos- 
tasis {inrooTcuTi^)  were  here  used  as  equivalent  expressions. 
Loof s  has  shown  conclusively*  that  the  influences  whidi  seemed 
these  changes  were  Western,  doubtless  above  all  that  of  Ho^us 
of  Cordova,  supported  by  the  Emperor.  In  particular,  the  test 
word,  homoousion,  had  long  been  orthodox  in  its  Latin  equiva- 
lent, and  had  been  in  philosophic  usage  in  the  second  centuiy, 
though  rejected  by  a  synod  in  Antioch  in  the  proceedings 
against  Paul  of  Samosata  {ante,  p.  73).  Indeed,  it  was  used 
very  sparingly  by  Athanasius  himself  in  his  earlier  d^^ise  <rf 
the  Nicene  faith.    It  is  easy  to  understand  Constantine's  atti- 

1  Socrates,  Church  History,  1>. 

«  Beakneyldopadie  far  prot.  Theol.  u.  iCirdi«,  2f *•  » 
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tude.  Essentially  a  politician,  he  naturally  thought  a  formula 
that  would  find  no  opposition  in  the  Western  half  of  the  em- 
pire, and  would  receive  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  East, 
more  acceptable  than  one  which,  while  having  only  a  part  of 
the  E^t  in  its  favor,  would  be  rejected  by  the  whole  West. 
To  Constantine's  influence  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  defini- 
ticm  was  due.  That  he  ever  understood  its  shades  of  meaning 
is  more  than  doubtful;  but  he  wanted  a  united  expression  of  the 
faith  of  the  church  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  believed  that 
he  had  found  it.  Under  his  supervision,  all  but  two  of  the 
bishops  present  signed  it.  These,  and  Arius,  Constantine  sent 
into  banishment.  The  imperial  politics  had  apparently  se- 
cured the  unity  of  the  church,  and  had  given  it  what  it  had 
never  before  possessed,  a  statement  which  might  be  assimied 
to  be  a  universally  recognized  creed. 

Besides  this  action  in  thus  formulating  the  creed,  the  Coun- 
dl  6i  Nicaea  issued  a  number  of  important  canons  regulating 
church  discipline,  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  those  m  Egypt 
who  had  joined  the  Melitian  schism  over  the  treatment  of  the 
lapsed,  niade  easy  the  readmission  of  Novatians,  and  ordered 
a  uniform  date  in  the  observation  of  Easter. 

It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Nicene 
creed  was  adopted,  that  soon  after  the  coimcil  ended  great 
c^poation  to  its  test  word,  homootuion,  was  manifested  in  the 
EisL  To  the  defeated  Arians  it  was,  of  course,  obnoxious. 
They  were  few.  To  the  large  middle  party  of  disciples  of  Origen 
it  was  scarcely  less  satisfactory,  for  to  tiiem  it  seemed  Sabel- 
lian.  Though  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  Arian  sympa- 
thizer, Tbeognis  of  Nicsea,  had  signed,  their  evident  hostility 
was  such  that  Constantine  sent  both  bishops  into  exile.  By 
328,  however,  they  were  home  again,  possibly  through  the 
favor  of  the  Emperor's  sbter,  Constantia.  Eusebius  soon  ac- 
quired a  greater  influence  over  Constantine  than  any  other 
eodesiastic  of  the  East,  and  used  it  to  favor  the  cause  of  Arius. 
With  such  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Nicene  result,  the  real 
battle  was  not  in  the  council  but  in  the  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury which  followed  its  conclusion. 

Meanwhile  the  great  defender  of  the  Nicene  faith  had  come 
fully  on  the  scene.    Athanasius  was  bom  in  Alexandria  about  i/ 
295.    In  the  early  stages  of  the  Arian  controversy  he  was  a 
deacon,  and  served  as  private  secretary  to  Bbhop  Alexanders 
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As  such  he  accompanied  his  bishop  to  Nicsea,  and  on  Alexander's 
death,  in  328,  was  chosen  in  turn  to  the  Alexandrian  bishopric 
— a  post  which  he  was  to  hold,  in  spite  of  attack  and  .five  ban- 
ishnfents,  till  his  own  demise  in  373.  Not  a  great  speculative 
theologian,  Athanasius  was  a  great  character.  In  an  age 
when  court  favor  counted  for  much,  he  stood  like  a  rock  for  his 

(convictions,  and  that  the  Nicene  theology  ultimately  conquered 
was  primarily  due  to  him,  for  the  Nicene  West  possessed  no 
able  theologian.  To  him,  the  question  at  issue  was  one  of 
salvation,  and  that  he  made  men  feel  it  to  be  so  was  a  main 
source  of  his  power.  The  Greek  conception  of  salvation  had 
been,  since  the  beginnings  of  the  tradition  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
transformation  of  sinful  mortality  into  divine  and  blessed  im- 
mortality— ^the  impartation  of  "life"  (ante,  p.  40).  Only  by 
real  Godhead  coming  into  union  with  full  manhood  in  Christ 
could  the  transformation  of  the  hiunan  into  the  divine  be  ac- 
complished in  Him,  or  be  mediated  by  Him  to  His  disciples. 
As  Athanasius  said:  "He  [Christ]  was  made  man  that  we 

/might  be  made  divine."  ^  To  his  thinking  the  great  error  of 
Ariantsm  was  that  it  gave  no  basis  for  a  real  salvation.  Wdl 
was  it  for  the  Nicene  party  that  so  moderate,  yet  determined, 
a  champion  stood  for  it,  since  the  two  other  prominent  de- 
fenders of  the  Nicene  faith.  Bishops  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  and 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  were  certamly  far  from  theologically 
impeccable,  and  were  accused,  not  wholly  rightly,  of  opinions 
decidedly  Sabellian. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  soon  saw  in  Athanasius  the  real  en- 
emy. C<Histantine  would  not  desert  the  Nicene  decision,  but 
the  same  practical  result  could  be  achieved,  Eusebius  thought, 
by  striking  its  defenders.  Political  and  theological  differences 
were  cleverly  used  to  secure  the  condenmation  of  Eustathius  in 
330.  The  Eusebians  determined  to  secure  the  discomfiture  of 
Athanasius  and  the  restoration  of  Arius.  The  latter,  who  had 
returned  from  banishm^it  even  before  Eusebius,  now  presented 
to  Constantine  a  creed  carefully  indefinite  on  the  question  at  is> 
sue.^  To  Constantine's  untheological  mind  this  seemed  a  satis- 
factory retraction,  and  an  expression  of  willingness  to  make  his 
peace.  He  directed  Athanasius  to  restore  Arius  to  his  place 
in  Alexandria.    Athanasius  refused.    Charges  of  oveib^uring 

*  Incamationf  54*.  ^ 

«  Socrates,  Church  History,  1";  Ayer,  p.  JCSooqIc 
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and  disloyal  conduct  were  brought  against  Athanasius.    Con-  / 
stantine  was  finally  persuaded  that  the  main  obstacle  in  the  | 
path  of  peace  was  Athanasius's  stubbornness.    The  bishops  I 
assembled  for  the  dedication  of  Constantine's  just  completed 
church  in  Jerusalem,  met  in  Tyre,  and  then  in  Jerusalem,  / 
under  Eusebian  influences,  and  decided  in  favor  oi  Arius's 
restoration  in  335,  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  Constantine 
banished  Athanasius  to  Gaul.    Shortly  after  the  same  forces 
procured  the  deposition  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  for  heresy. 
The  leading  defeiders  of  the  Nicene  creed  being  thus  struck 
down,  the  Eusebians  planned  the  restoration  of  Arius  himself 
to  church  fellowship;  but  on  the  evening  before  the  formal 
ceremony  should  take  place  Arius  suddenly  died  (336).    An 
aged  man,  the  excitement  may  well  have  be^  fatal. 

The  Nicene  faith  seemed  thus  not  ofiScially  overthrown,  but 
practically  undermined,  when  Constantine  died  on  May  22, 
337.  Shortiy  before  his  demise  he  was  baptized  at  the  hands 
of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  The  changes  which  his  life  had 
witnessed,  and  he  had  largely  wrought,  in  the  status  of  the 
diurch  were  enormous ;  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  wholly 
advantageous.  If  persecution  had  ceased,  and  numbers  were 
rapidly  growing  under  imperial  favor,  doctrinal  discussions 
that  earlier  would  have  run  their  course  were  now  political 
questions  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  Emperor  had  assumed 
a  power  in  ecclesiastical  afiPairs  which  was  ominous  for  the 
future  of  the  chimi.  Yet  in  the  existmg  constitution  of  the 
Ro^oan  Empire  such  results  were  probably  inevitable,  once  the 
Emperor  himself  should  become,  like  Constantine,  an  adherent 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

BECnON  III.   CONTBOVERSY  UNDEr' CONSTAKTINE's  SONS 

*  The  death  of  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  the  division  of 
the  empire  among  his  three  sons,  with  some  intended  provi- 
sions for  other  relatives  that  were  frustrated  by  a  palace  in- 
trigue and  massacre.  Constantine  II,  the  eldest,  received 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  Constantius,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt;  while  the  intermediate  portion  came  to  the  yoimgest, 
Constaos.  Constantine  II  died  in  340,  so  that  the  empire  was 
speedSy  divided  between  Constans  in  the  West,  and  Constan- 
tius in  the  East.    Both  Emperors  showed  tiiemselves,  from  the 
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first,  more  partisan  in  religious  questions  than  their  f ath^  had 
been.  A  joint  edict  of  346  ordered  temples  closed,  and  for- 
bade sacrifice  on  pain  of  death.^  The  law  was,  however,  bat 
slightly  enforced.  The  Donatist  controversy  in  North  Africa 
had  greatly  extended,  and  that  land,  in  consequence,  was  the 
scene  of  much  agrarian  and  social  agitation.  The  Donatists 
were,  therefore,  attacked  in  force  by  Constans,  and  though 
not  wholly  crushed,  were  largely  rooted  out, 

The  most  important  relationship  of  the  sons  of  Constantine 
to  the  religious  questions  of  the  age  was  to  the  continuing 
Nicene  controversy.  Under  their  rule  it  extended  from  a 
dispute  practically  involving  only  the  East,  as  under  Constan- 
tine, to  an  empire-wide  contest.  At  the  beginning  of  thdr 
joint  reigns  the  Emperors  permitted  the  exiled  bishops  to  re- 
turn. Athanasius  was,  therefore,  once  more  in  Alexandria  be- 
fore the  close  of  337.  Eusebius  was,  however,  still  the  most 
infiuGQtial  party  leader  in  the  East,  and  his  authority  was  but 
strengthened  when  he  was  promoted,  in  339,  from  the  bislu^ric 
of  Nicomedia  to  that  of  Constantinople,  where  he  died  about 
341.  Through  the  infiuence  of  Eusebius  Athanasius  was  forci- 
bly driven  from  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of  339,  and  an  Arian 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  put  in  his  place  by  military 
power.  Athanasius  fied  to  Rome,  where  MarceUus  of  Anpyra 
soon  joined  him. 

East  and  West  were  now  under  different  Empercvs,  and 
Constans  held  to  the  Nicene  sympathies  of  his  subjects.  Not 
merely  was  the  empire  divided,  but  Bishop  Julius  of  RcHne 
could  now  interfere  from  beyond  the  reach  of  Constantius. 
He  welcomed  the  fugitives  and  sununoned  their  opponents  to 
a  synod  in  Rome,  in  340,  though  the  Eusebians  did  not  appear. 
The  synod  declared  Athanasius  and  MarceUus  unjustly  dqx)8ed. 
The  Eastern  leaders  replied  not  merely  with  protests  against 
the  Roman  action,  but  with  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the 
Nicene  formula  itself,  in  which  they  had  the  support  of  Ccm- 
stantius.  Two  synods  in  Antioch,  in  341,  adopted  creeds* 
far,  indeed,  from  positively  Arian  in  expression,  but  from  whidi 
all  that  was  definitely  Nicene  was  omitted.  In  some  respects 
they  represented  a  pre-Nicene  orthodoxy.  The  death  of  Eu- 
sebius, now  of  Constantinople,  at  this  juncture  cost  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Nicene  decision  his  able  leadership.  Tlie  t?70 
» Cod£X  Theodonanus,  16 :  10* ;  Ayer,  p.  323.  OqIc 
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bfother  Emperors  thought  that  the  bitter  quarrel  could  best 
be  adjusted  by  a  new  Genend  Council,  and  accordingly  such  a 
body  gathered  in  Sardica,  the  modem  Sofia,  in  the  autumn  of 
343.  Genend  Council  it  was  not  to  be.  The  Eastern  bishops, 
finding  themselves  outnumbered  by  those  of  the  West,  and 
seeing  Athanasius  and  Marcellus  in  company  with  them,  with- 
drew. By  the  Westerners  Athanasius  and  Marcellus  were 
once  more  iq)proved9  though  the  latter  was  a  considerable  bur- 
den to  their  caus^  by  reason  of  his  dubious  orthodoxy.  East 
and  West  seemed  on  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  separation. 

The  Council  of  Sardica  had  completely  failed  in  its  object 
of  healing  the  quarrel,  but  the  Westerners  there  assemoled 
passed  several  canons,  under  the  leadership  of  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova, that  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  What  they  did  was 
to  enact  the  actual  recent  course  of  proceedings  regarding 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus  into  a  general  rule.  It  was  decided 
that  in  case  a  bbhop  was  deposed,  as  these  had  been,  he  might 
appeal  to  Bishop  Julius  of  Rome,  who  could  cause  the  case  ta 
be  retried  by  new  judges,  and  no  successor  should  be  appointed; 
till  the  decision  of  Rome  was  known.^  They  were  purely 
Western  rules  and  seem  to  have  aroused  little  attention,  even 
in  Rome,  at  the  time,  but  were  important  for  the  future. 

The  two  imperial  brothers  were  convinced  that  the  contro- 
versy was  assuming  too  serious  aspects.  At  all  events,  Con- 
stans  favored  Athanasius,  and  the  rival  bishop,  Gregory,  having 
died,  Constantius  permitted  Athanasius  to  return  to  Alexandria 
in  October,  347,  where  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
overwhehning  majority  of  the  population,  which  had  always 
Hearti^  supported  him.  The  situation  seemed  favorable  for 
Athanasius,  but  political  events  suddenly  made  it  worse  than 
it  had  ever  been.  A  rival  Emperor  arose  in  the  West  in  the 
person  of  Magnentius,  and  in  350  Constans  was  murdered. 
Three  years  of  struggle  brought  victory  over  the  usurper  tc 
Constantius,  and  left  him  sole  ruler  of  tiie  empire  (353). 

Constantius,  at  last  in  full  control,  determined  to  end  the 
ocmtroversy.  To  his  thinking  Athanasius  was  the  chief  enemy. 
The  leadership  against  Athanasius  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Bishops  Ursadus  of  Singidunum,  and  Valens  of  Mursa.  At 
eynods  hdd  in  Aries  in  353,  and  in  Milan  in  355,  Constantiu^ 

»SeeAyer,  pp.  364-366. 
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forced  the  Western  bishops  to  abandon  Athanaaiiis,  and  to 
resume  communion  with  his  Eastern  opponents.    For  resis- 
tance to  these  demands  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, the  most  learned  bishop  of  Gaul,  and  the  aged  Hodus  of 
Cordova  were  sent  into  banishment.    Athanasius,  driven  firom 
Alexandria  by  military  force  in  February,  356,  b^gan  his  third 
exile,  finding  refuge  for  the  next  six  years  largely  among  the 
Egyptian  monks.    At  a  synod  held  in  Sirmium,  the  Empat>r's 
residence,  in  357,  ousia  (substance)  in  any  of  its  combinations 
yj  was  forbidden  as  unscriptural.^    This,  so  far  as  the  influence  of 
n    the  synod  went,  was  an  abolition  of  the  Nicene  formula,   fiosius 
I    signed  it,  though  he  absolutely  refused  to  condenm  Athanasius. 
The  declaration  of  Sirmium  was  strengthened  by  an  agreement 
secured  by  Constantius  at  the  little  Thracian  town  of  Nice,  in 
359,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  "we  call  the  Son  like  the  Father, 
as  the  holy  scriptures  call  Him  and  teach."  ^    The  Emperor 
and  his  episcopal  favorites,  notably  Valens  of  Mursa,  now  se- 
cured its  acceptance  by  synods  purporting  to  represoit  East 
and  West,  held  in  Rimini,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople.    Hie 
Old-Nicene  formula  was  set  aside,  and  the  whole  churdi  had, 
theoretically,  accepted  the  new  result.    The  proper  term,  the 
I  only  one  dlowed  in  court  circles,  was  'Hhe  Scm  is  like  the 
Fatiier" — homoios — hence  those  who  supported  its  use  woe 
'   known  as  the  Homoion  (''like")  party.    Appar^itly  colorl^s, 
/  the  history  of  its  adoption  made  it  a  rejection  of  the  Nicene 
1  faith,  and  opened  the  door  to  Arian  assertions.  Tlie  Arians  had 
triumphed  for  the  time  being,  and  that  success  was  largely  aided 
by  the  fact  that  its  Homoion  formula  appealed  to  many  who 
were  heartily  tired  of  the  long  controvert. 

ReaDy^  however,  the  Arian  victory  had  i»repeied  the  way 
for  the  min  of  Arianism,  though  that  result  was  not  immedi- 
ately apparent.  The  opposition  to  the  Nicene  formula  had 
always  been  composed  of  two  elements:  a  small  Arian  sec- 
tion, and  a  much  larger  conservative  body,  which  stood  mainly 
on  positions  reached  by  Qrigen,  to  which  Arianism  was  ob- 
noxious, but  which  looked  upon  homoousioa^  the  Nicene  phrase, 
as  an  unwarranted  expression  already  condemned  in  Antiodv 
and  of  Sabellian  ill-repute.  Both  elements  had  worked  together 
to  resist  the  Nicene  formula,  but  their  agre^nent  went  no 
further.  Extreme  Arians  were  raising  their  heads  in  Alexandria 
» Hilary  of  Poitiers,  De  SynodU,  11 ;  Ay»,  p.  317.         «  Ayw,  p.  319. 
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and  dsewhere.    The  conservatives  were  even  more  hostile  to 
them  than  to  the  Nicene  party.  They  would  notsay  homoousioa 
— of  <Mie  substance — but  they  were  willing  to  say  honuyUmsios^ 
— not  in  the  sense  of  like  substance,  as  the  natural  translation 
would  be,  but  of  equality  of  attributes.    They  were  also  b^^in-  s 
ning   to  draw  a  distinction  between   ouna— substance,  es- 
sence— and  hypostasis — now  using   the  latter  in  the  sense 
of  "'subsistence/'  instead  of  making  them  equivalent,  as  in  the 
Nicene  symbol.    This  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  Origen- 
istic  teaching  of  ''three  hypostases/'  while  insisting  on  the 
ccHnmunity  of  attributes.    The  newly  formed  middle  party  I 
came  first  into  evidence  with  a  ^ynod  at  Ancyra,  in  358,  and  / 
its  chief  early  leaders  were  Bishops  Basil  of  Anpyra,  and  / 
George  of  Laodicea.    They  have  usually  been  called  tibe  Semi-  /  , 
Arians,  but  the  term  is  a  misnomer.    They  rejected  Arianism     : 
energetically.    They  really  stood  near  to  Athanasius.    He 
recognized  this  approach,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  furthered  y* 
union  by  urging  tbat  the  conservatives  meant  by  hcmoiousias 
what  the  Mcene  party  understood  by  homocusios}    The  ulti- 
mate Nicene  victory  was  to  come  about  through  the  fusion  of 
the  Nicene  and  the  ''Semi-Arian"  parties.    In  that  imion  the 
tradition  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  interpretations  of  Qrigen  were 
to  combine  with  those  of  Alexandria.    It  was  a  slow  process, 
however,  and  in  its  devdopment  the  earlier  Nicene  views  were 
to  be  considerably  modified  into  the  New-Nicene  theology. 

y 

SECTION  IV.     THE  LATER  NICENE  STRXJGOLE 

Constantius  died  in  361  as  he  was  preparing  to  resist  his 
J  cousin,  Julian,  whom  the  soldiers  in  Paris  had  declared  Emperor. 
His  death  left  the  Roman  world  to  Julian.  Spared  on  account 
of  his  youth  at  the  massacre  of  his  father  and  other  relatives 
<Mi  the  death  of  Constantine,  he  looked  upon  Constantius  as 
his  father's  murderer.  Brought  up  in  peril  of  his  life,  and 
forced  to  strict  outward  churdily  observance,  he  came  to  hate 
everything  which  Constantius  represented,  and  was  filled  with 
)  admiration  for  the  literature,  Ufe,  and  philosophy  of  the  older 
HeUenism.  He  was  not  an  ''apostate/'  in  the  sense  of  a  turn- 
coat. Thouf^  necessarily  concealed  from  the  public,  his  heath- 
enism had  long  been  real,  when  his  campaign  against  Constan- 


1  De  SynodU,  88;  Ayer,  p.  319. 
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tius  enabled  him  publicly  to  declare  it.  It  was  heathenism  of 
a  mystical,  philosophical  character.  On  his  accession  he  at- 
V  tempted  a  heathen  revival.  Christianity  was  everywhere 
discouraged,  and  Christians  removed  from  office.  Bishops 
banished  under  Constantius  were  recalled,  that  the  quarrds  ci 
Christians  might  aid  in  the  heathen  reaction.  Athanashis 
was  thus  once  more  in  Alexandria  in  362,  but  before  the  year 
was  out  was  exiled  for  the  fourth  time  by  Julian,  who  was 
J  angered  by  his  success  in  making  converts  from  heathenisnu 

^  Julian's  reign  was  soon  over.  In  363  he  lost  hb  life  in  a  cam* 
pdjpi  agaip*!t  t,h^  PArqinnq  lu  him  R^ae  had  its  last  Heathen 
EgapCTor.  '/     " 

The  reign  of  Julian  showed  the  real  weakness  of  the  Arian- 
izing  elements  which  Constantius  had  supported.  Athanasians 
and  Semi-Arians  drew  together.  Furthermore,  the  Nioene 
debate  was  broadening  out  to  include  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Godhead.  Since  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  in  the  West,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
regarded  as  three  ''persons,"  of  one  substance  (amie,  p.  69). 
The  East  had  reached  no  such  unanimity.  Even  Qrigen  had  ^ 
been  uncertain  whether  the  Spirit  was  "created  or  uncreated/' 
or  "a  son  of  God  or  not."  ^  There  had  not  been  much  discus- 
sion of  the  theme.  Now  that  it  had  come  forward,  the  homoauna 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father,  seemed  to  Athanasius  and 
his  friends  a  corollary  from  the  homoousia  of  the  Son.  At  a 
synod  held  in  Alexandria  in  362.  by  the  just  returned  Athan^ 
sius,  terms  of  union  were  drawn  up  for  rival  parties  in  Antioch. 
It  would  be  sufficient  "to  anathematize  the  Arian  heresy  and 
confess  the  faith  confessed  by  the  holy  Fathers  at  Nicsea,  and 
to  anathematize  also  those  who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
creature  and  separate  from  the  essence  of  Christ."  ^  The  em- 
ployment of  the  terms  "three  hypostases"  and  "one  hyjxis- 
tasis"  the  synod  regarded  as  indifferent,  provided  "three'' 
was  not  used  in  the  sense  of  "alien  in  essence,"  and  "one"  in 
that  of  Sabdlian  unity.  The  door  was  thus  opened  by  Atha- 
nasius hunself  not  only  for  the  full  definition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  for  the  New-Nicene  orthodoxy,  with  its  God- 
head in  one  essence  (substance)  and  three  hypostases. 

"^     The  death  of  Julian  was  succeeded,  by  the  brief  rdgn  of 

^  De  PHndjdU,  Preface. 

«  Tomua  ad  AnUochmoa,  3 ;  Ayer,  p.  360.^^^   t^ 
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Josdan.  The  etnpiie  had  onoe  more  a  Christian  ruler,  and 
hi^pily,  one  who  interfered  little  in  ecclesiastical  politics. 
Athanasius  promptly  returned  from  his  fourth  exile.  Jovian's 
rule  ended  in  364,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian  I  (364- 
375)>  who,  finding  the  imperial  defense  too  great  a  task,  took 
diarge  of  the  West,  giving  to  his  brother,  Valena  (364-378) 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Eas^.  Valentian  interfered  Uttle  with 
churchly  a&airs.  Valens  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Arian  clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  both  Homoousian  and 
Homoiousian  sympathizers  shared  his  dislike — a  situation  which 
helped  to  bring  these  parties  nearer  together.  He  condemned 
Athanasius  to  a  fifth  and  final  exile,  in  365 ;  but  it  was  brief, 
and  the  aged  bishop  did  not  have  to  go  far  from,  the  city. 
Valens  was,  however,  no  such  vigorous  supporter  of  Arianism 
as  Constantius  had  been.  Athanasius  died  in  Alexandria,  in 
^,.full  of  years  and  honors. 

At  the  death  of  Athanasius  the  leadership  in  the  struggle 
was  passing  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  of  the  New-Nicene 
party.  Chief  of  these  were  the  three  great  Cappadociansi 
BasQ  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  ana 
Gregory  of  ^yssa.  Bom  of  a  prominent  Cappadocian  family 
about  330,'ISaail  received  the  best  training  that  Constanti- 
nople and  Athens  could  yield,  in  student  association  with  his 
life-long  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  About  357  he  yielded 
to  the  ascetic  Christian  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  gave  up  any 
idea  of  a  career  of  worldly  advancement,  living  practically  as  a 
monk.  He  visited  Egypt,  then  the  home  pf  tiie  rising  monas- 
tic movement,  and  bec^e  the_|^eat  propagator  of  monasti- 
cisn^kiA^  Minor.  He  was,  however,  made  for  affairs  and  not 
for  t&e~^ister.  Deeply  v^*sed  in  Origen.  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  Homoiousian  party,  he  belonged  to  the  section  which 
graduaDy  came  into  fellow^p  with  Athanasius,  and  like  Ath- 
anasius he  supported  the  full  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy 
SfHrit.  To  the  wing  of  the  Homoiousian  party  which  refused 
to  r^ard  the  Spirit  as  fully  God — ^the  so-called  Macedonians — 
he  offered  strenuous  opposition.  It  was  a  far-reaching  vic- 
tory for  his  cause  when  Basil  became  bishop^  of  the  Cappa- 
docian Ca^refS  i"  -^7^  The  post  gave  lum  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ov^  a  large  section  of  eastern  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
used  to  the  full  tOl  his  early  death,  in  379,  to  advance  the 
New-Nicene  cause.    He  sought  also  to  promote  a  good  under- 


^ 
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standmg  between  the  oppcments  of  Arianism  in  the  East  and 
the  leaders  of  the  West. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  Basil's  younger  brother.  An  orator 
of  abtthyplfiicr  a  ^rriter  of  even  greater  skill  and  theological 
clearness  than  Basil,  he  had  not  Basil's  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrative gifts.  Bis  title  was  derived  from  the  little  Ci4)pa- 
docian  town — ^Nyssa — of  which  he  became  bishop  in  371  or 
372.  He  lived  till  after  394,  and  ranks  among  the  four  great 
^  Fathers  ^  the  Oriental  Church.  " 

"  "'    '      15^(329 ?-389?)  had  his  title  from  the 


town  of  ms  birth,  where  his  father  was  bishop.  Warmly  be- 
friended with  Basil  from  student  days,  likrBasil  he  felt  strongly 
the  monastic  attraction.  Hb  ability  as  a  preacher  was  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  his  associates,  but  was  exercised  in  most 
varying  stations.  As  a  priest  he  aided  his  father,  from  about 
361.  By  Basil  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  village  of  Sasima. 
About  378  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  oppose  the  Arianism 
which  was  the  faith  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  accession  of  the  zealously  Nioene  Emperor.  Theodosius, 
^LAn  379,  gave  him  the  needed  support,  and  he  preadied  with 
/^  such  success  that  he  gained  the  repute  of  having  turned  the 
y^k  ^  city  to  the  Nioene  faith.  By  Theodosius  he  wasonade  bishop 
jy/^^  Constmtinople  in  381.  But  the  frictions  of  party  stnle 
/Vjy^and  the  mclination  to  ascetic  retirement  which  had  several 
times  before  driven  him  from  the  world,  caused  him  speedily 
to  relinquish  this  most  exalted  ecclesiastical  post.  As  a  writer 
he  ranked  with  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa.  Like  hun  he  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Eastern  Fathers,  and  the  later  Orient  has  given  him 
the  title,  the  "Theologian.'' 
f  To  the  three  Cappadocians,  more  than  to  any  others,  the 
/  intellectual  victory  of  the  New-Nicene  faith  was  due.  To  the 
\  men  of  that  age  tiieir  work  seemed  the  triumph  of  the  Nioene 
formula.  What  modifications  they  reaQy  made  have  been  wdl 
expressed  by  a  recent  German  writer:^ 


yV/»ai] 


Athanasius  (and  Maicellus)  taught  the  one  Grod,  leading  a 
threefold  personal  life,  who  reveals  Himself  as  such.  The  Cappa- 
docians think  of  three  divine  hypostases,  which,  as  they  manifest 
the  same  activity,  are  recognized  as  possessing  one  nature  and  the 
same  dignity.    Tlie  mystery  for  the  former  lay  in  the  trinity;  l<x 

^  Seebeig,  TvctrBook  of  the  History  of  Doetnne$,  Bng.  tr.,  1 :  232. 
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the  latter,  in  the  unity.  .  .  .    The  Cappadocians  interpreted  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  and 
underiying  principles  of  the  Lojops-Christology  of  Origen.    They 
paid,  however,  for  their  achievement  a  nign  pnce,  the  magnitude! 
of  which  they  did  not  realize — ^the  idea  of  the  personal  €rod.  | 
Three  personalities  and  an  abstract,  impersonal  essence,  are  the  I 
resultant. 

Hie  original  Nicene  success  and  the  temporary  triumph  of 
Arianism  had  been  made  possible  by  imperial  interference. 
The  same  force  was  to  give  victory  to  the  New-Nicene  ortho- 
doxy.   The  death  of  V^ns  in  the  great  Roman  defeat  by  the 
West  Goths,  near  Adrianople,  in  378,  left  his  nephew,  Gratian,*^ 
the  sole  surviving  ruler,    Gratian  preferred  the  care  of  the 
West,  and  wisely  appointed  as  Emperor  for  the  East  an  able 
generaL^md  administrator,  Theodosius,  who  became  ultimately, 
for  a  brief  period,  the  last  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Bom  in  Spain,  he  grew  up  in  full  sympathy  with  the  theology 
of  the  West,  and  shared  to  the  utmost  its  devotion  to  the  Nicene 
faith.    In J|80.  in  conjunction  with  Gratian,  he  issued  an^edict 
that  all  should  ''hold  the  faith  which  the  holy  Apostle  Peter 
gave  tiTtEe  Romans,^'  which  he  defined  more  particularly  as 
that  taught  by  the  existmg  bishops,  Damasus  of  Rome,  and 
Peter  of  Alexandria.^    This  edict  constitutes  a  reckoning  point  J 
m  imperial  politics  and  ecclesiastical  development.    Hence- 
forth there  was  to  be  but  one  religion  in  the  empire,  and  that  \ 
the  Christian.    Moreover,  only  that  form  of  L;iiristianity  was  1 
to  exist  which  taught  one  divine  essence  in  three  hypostases,   \ 
or,  as  the  West  would  express  it  in  supposedly  similar  terms,    I 
one  substance  in  three  persons. 

^In  381  Theodosius  held  an  Eastern  synod  in  Constantinople, 
which  ultimately  gained  repute  as  the  Second  General  Council, 
and  obtained  an  undeserved  credit  as  the  supposed  author  of 
the  creed  which  passed  into  general  use  as  ''Nicene.'^  Of  its 
work  little  is  known.  It  undoubtedly  rejected,  however,  that 
wing  of  the  Homoiousian  party — ^the  Macedonian — ^which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Improved  the  original  Nicene  creed.  Personal  differences  con- 
tinued between  East  and  West,  and  between  Eastern  parties ; 
but  the  forcible  way  in  which  the  Emperor  now  drove  out  the 

^  Codex  Theodosianue,  W;  Ayer,  p.  367.  .^^  by  Go Ogle 
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Arians  decided  the  fate  of  Arianism  in  the  empire,  in  spite  of  a 
brief  toleration  of  Arianism  in  northern  Italy  by  Gratian's  suc- 
cessor, Valentinian  II,  influenced  by  hb  mother,  against  whidi 
Ambrose  of  Milan  had  to  strive.  Here,  too,  the  authority  of 
Theodosius  was  potent  after  her  death,  about  388.  Ariamsm 
y  in  the  empire  was  a  lost  cause,  though  it  was  to  continue  for 
several  centuries  among  the  Germanic  invaders,  thanks  to  the 
mis^onary  work  of  Ulfila  (see  Section  V). 

Yet  even  when  the  synod  of  381  met,  the  I^cene  creed,  as 

^  adopted  in  325,  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  thecJogic 

development  in  the  victorious  party.    It  said  notlung  r^ud- 

ing  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  instance.    A 

creed  more  fully  meeting  the  state  of  discussion  was  desirable,  ^^ 

>  and  actually  such  a  creed  came  into  use,  and  by  45Ljwas  re- 

garded  as  adopted  by  the  General  CoiyMJl^of^381,    It  ulti- 

y  mately  took  the  place  of  the  genuine  Nicene  creed,  and  is  that 

known  as  the  "Nicene"  to  this  day.    Its  exact  origia4a-im- 

cejtMn;  but  it  is  closely  related  to  the  baptismal  creed  of 

Jerusalem,  as   reconstructible   from  the  teaching'of  Cyril, 

afterward  bishop  of  that  city,  about  348;  and  also  to  that  of 

Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  about  374.^ 

On  reviewing  this  long  controversy,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  a  misfortune  that  a  less  disputed  phrase  was  not  adc^ted 
at  Nicea,  and  doubly  a  misfortune  that  imperial  intorference 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  ensuing  discussions.  In  the  strug- 
gle the  impenal  churdi  came  into  existence,  and  a  policy  of  im- 
perial interference  was  fully  developed.  Departure  from  oflidal  ' 
orthodoxy  had  become  a  crime. 

Theodosius's  attitude  was  no  less  strenuous  toward  remain- 
ing heathenism  than  in  regard  to  heretical  Christian  parties. 
yin  392  he  forbade  heathen  worship  under  penalties  siinilar  to 
those  for  lese-majesty  and  sacrilege.*  It  was  the  old  weapon 
of  heathenism  against  Christianity  now  used  by  Christian 
hands  against  heathenism.  Constantine's  toleration  had  fully 
disappetu^.  Nevertheless,  heathen  worship  persbted,  and 
only  slowly  died  out. 

>  Ayer,  Smtrce  Book,  pp.  354-35d. 

< Codex  Theodosianiu,  W^-  »;  Ayer,  p.  347. 
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8BCTION  y.     ABIAN  MISSIONS  AND  THE  GEBBIANIC   INVASIONS 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  empire  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  against  the  Teutonic 
peoples  beycmd  had  been  an  important  military  problem. 
Under  Marcus  Aurelius  a  desperate,  but  ultimately  successful 
war  had  been  waged  by  the  Romans  on  the  upper  Danube 
<167-180).  Considerable  shifting  of  tribes  and  formations  of 
confederacies  took  place  behind  the  screen  of  the  Roman  fron- 
tier; but  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  group 
known  as  the  Alemans  had  formed  across  the  upper  Rhine, 
and  half  a  century  later,  that  of  the  Franks  on  the  lower  rij^t 
side  of  that  river.  Between  these  two  developments,  about 
230-240,  the  Goths  completed  their  settlement  in  what  is  now 
southern  Russia.  In  250  and  251  the  Roman  hold  in  the  Bal- 
kans was  seriously  threatened  by  a  Grothic  invasion,  in  which 
the  persecuting  Emperor,  Decius,  lost  his  life.  The  Goths 
effected  a  settlement  in  the  region  north  of  the  lower  Danube. 
Hbey  invaded  the  empire,  and  the  peril  was  not  stayed  till  the  . 
victories  of  Claudius  (269),  from  which  he  derived  his  titie,  I 
""Gothicus.**  The  stronger  Emperors,  Aurelian,  Diocletian, 
4uul  Constantine,  held  the  frontiers  of  the  Rliine  and  the 
Danube  effectively;  but  the  danger  of  invasion  was  always 
present.  By  the  fourth  century  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube,  I 
who  were  most  in  contact  with  Roman  civilization  of  any  of  I 
the  Germanic  tribes,  were  known  as  the  Visigoths,  while  tiieir 
kinsmen  in  south^n  Russia  were  called  Ostrogoths.  The  exact 
meaning  of  these  names  b  imcertain,  though  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  signifying  West  and  East  Goths. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  interchange  between  Romans  and 
Germans,  especially  from  the  time  of  Aurelian  onward.  Ger- 
mans served,  in  increasing  numbers,  in  the  Roman  armies. 
Roman  traders  penetrated  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire. Germans  settied  in  the  border  provinces  and  adopted 
Roman  ways.  Prisoners  of  war,  taken  probably  in  the  raid 
of  264,  from  Cappadocia,  had  introduced  the  germs  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Visigoths  before  the  dose  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  even  a  rudimentary  church  organization  in  certain 
places.  The  "Nnsigoths,  as  a  nation,  had  not  been  converted. 
To  that  work  ]OWS^  was  to  contribute.  Bom  about  310,  of 
parentage  sprung,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  captives  just  men- 


nis  lei 
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tioned,  he  was  of  Christian  origm,  and  became  a  '^^eader''  m 
the  services  of  the  little  Christian  Gothic  circle.  IiCs^he  ac- 
companied a  Grothic  embassy,  and  was  ordained  bishop  by  the 
Arian  Eusebius  of  NicpjQedia,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
whether  in  the  latter  city,  or  in  Antioch  where  the  synod  (ante, 
p.  120)  was  then  sitting,  is  uncertain.  His  theology,  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  very  simple,  was  thenceforth  anti>Nicene, 
and  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Homoion  party  Kewas  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  its  adherents.  For  the  next  seven  years  he 
labored  in  his  native  land,  till  persecution  compelled  him  and 
his  fellow  Christians  to  seek  refuge  on  Roman  soO,  living  ieuid 
.boring  for  many  years  near  the  modem  Plevna,  in  Bulgaria, 
great  work  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least*^ 
le  New  Testament,  into  the  Gothic  tongue.  In  283  he  died 
/  cm  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  Unfortunately,  the  complete 
Oblivion  into  which  these  Arian  labors  fell,  owing  to  their  un- 
orthodox character  in  the  view  of  the  following  age,  allows  no 
knowledge  of  Ulfila's  associates,  nor  a  judgment  as  to  how  far 
the  credit  of  turning  the  Visigoths  to  Christianity  belonged  to 
him,  or  to  the  Gothic  chieftain  Fritigem,  about  370. 

But,  however  brought  about,  the  Visigoths,  in  spite  of  heathen 
persecution,  rapidly  accepted  Arian  Christianity.  Not  only 
they,  but  their  neighbors  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Vandals  in  part, 
and  remoter  Germanic  tribes,  such  as  the  Burgundians  and 
Lombards,  had  embraced  the  Arian  faith  before  invading  the 
empire.  Indeed,  so  widely  had  Christianity  penetrated  that 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  had  the  invasions  been  a  couple  of 
generations  delayed,  all  might  have  entered  the  empire  as 
Christians.  As  it  was,  those  tribes  only  which  were  the  far- 
thest removed  from  the  influences  going  out  from  the  Visigoths 
— those  of  northwestern  Germany,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
the  Franks  and  the  Saxons — remained  overwhelmingly  heathen 
at  the  time  of  the  invasions.  Such  rapid  extension  of  Chris* 
I  tianity  shows  that  the  hold  of  native  paganism  must  have  been 
I  slight,  and  that  many,  whose  names  have  utterly  perished, 
shared  in  the  work  of  conversion.  It  was  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance that  when  the  walls  of  the  empire  w^e  broken  the 
Germans  came,  for  the  most  part,  not  as  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Had  the  Western  empire  fallen,  as  well  it  mi|^t,  a 
century  before,  the  story  of  Christianity  might  have  been  vastly 
different. 
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Pressed  by  an  invasion  of  Huns  from  western  Central  Asia, 
the  Visigoths  sought  shelter  across  the  frontier  of  the  lower 
Danube  in  376.    Angered  by  ill-treatment  from  Roman  offi- 
cials, they  crossed  the  Balkans  and  annihilated  the  Roman  army  / 
near  Adrianople,  in  378,  in  a  battle  in  which  the  Emperor  Valens 
lost  his  life-    The  strong  hand  of  Theodosius  (379-395)  re- 
strained their  further  attacks;  but  on  his  death  the  empire,     . 
divided  between  his  son  of  eighteen,  Arcadius,  in  the  East,  and     I 
his  eleven-year-old  son,  Honorius,  in  the  W^,  was  no  longer     \ 
able  to  resist  the  attack.    Under  Alaric,  the  Visigoths  plun- 
dered almost  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  thence  moved 
into  Greece,  penetrating  as  far  as  Sparta.    By  401  the  Yiai- 
goths  were  pressing  into  northern  Italy,  but  were  resisted  for 
the  next  few  years  by  Theodosius's  able  Vandal  general,  Stilicho,  /     ^     • 
whom  he  had  left  as  guardian  for  the  yoimg  Honorius.    Stili-  (y^ 
cbo's  murder,  in  408,  opened  the  road  to  Rome,  and  Alaric 
promptly  marched  thither.    It  was  not  till  410,  however,  that  ^ 
the  Visigothic  chieftain  actually  captured  the  city.    The  pop- 
pular  impression  of  this  event  was  profound.    The  old  mistress 
of  the  world  had  fallen  before  the  barbarians.    Alaric,  desirous 
of  establishing  a  kingdom  for  himself  and  of  securing  Roman 
Africa,  the  granary  of  Italy,  marched  at  once  for  southern 
Italy,  and  there  died  before  the  close  of  410.    Under  Ataulf 
the  Visigothic  host  marched  northward,  invading  southern 
Gaul  in  412.    Here  the  Goths  settled  by  419,  developing 
ultimately  a  kingdom  that  included  half  of  modem  France, 
to  which  they  added  most  of  Spain  by  conquest  during  the 
course  of  the  centmy .    The  Roman  inhabitants  were  not  driven 
out,  but  they  were  subjected  to  their  Germanic  conquerors, 
who  iq)propriated  much  of  the  land,  and  placed  its  older  occu- 
pants in  a  distinctly  inferior  position.    Commerce  was  ham- 
pered, the  life  of  the  cities  largely  broken  down,  and  civilization 
crippled. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  tribes  across  the 
Rhine  had  seen  their  opportunity.  The  Arian  Vandals  and 
heathen  Alans  and  Suevi  invaded  Gaul  at  the  close  of  406, 
ultimately  pushing  their  way  into  Sp^,  where  they  arrived 
before  tbs  Visigotiis.  The  Franks  had  pressed  into  northern 
Gaul  and  the  Burgundians  conquered  the  region  around  Strass- 
burg,  and  thence  gradually  the  territcny  of  eastern  Gaul  which 
stiD  bears  their  name.    Britain,  involved  in  this  collapse  of 
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^  Roman  authority,  was  increaanc^  invaded  by  the  Saxtnis, 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  who  had  been  attacking  its  coasts  since  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  There  Roman  dvilization  had 
a  weaker  grasp  than  on  the  continent,  and  as  Germanic  con- 
quest slowly  advanced,  it  drove  the  Celtic  dement  largdy 
westward,  and  made  much  of  Britain  a  heathen  land.  The 
Vandals  from  Spain,  having  entered  Africa  by  425,  invaded  it 
in  full  force  in  429,  under  Gfuseric.  They  soon  established  there 
the  most  powerf id  of  the  early  Germanic  kingdoms,  whose  pi- 
ratical ships  speedily  dominated  the  western  Medit^ranean. 
A  Vandal  raid  sacbsd  Rome  in  455.  A  fearful  invasion  of 
Gaul  in  451,  by  the  Huns  under  Atdla,  was  cheeked  in  batde 
near  Troyes  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  and  Visi- 
goths. The  next  year  Attila  carried  his  devastations  into  Italy, 
and  was  barely  prevented  from  taking  Rome  by  causes  whidi 
are  now  obscure,  but  among  which  tiie  efforts  of  its  bishop, 
Leo  I,  were  believed  to  have  been  determinative. 

Though  the  rule  of  the  Emperors  was  nominally  maintained 
in  the  West,  and  even  the  Germanic  conquerors,  who  established 
kingdoms  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  were  professedly  their  de- 
pendents, the  Emperors  became  the  tools  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
army.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  in  423,  the  empire  passed 
to  Valentinian  HI.  His  long  reign,  till  455,  was  marked  by  the 
quarrds  of  Boniface,  coimt  of  Africa,  and  Aetius,  the  count 
of  Italy,  which  permitted  the  Vandal  conquest  of  North  Africa. 
Aetius  won,  indeed,  about  the  last  victory  of  the  empire  wfaoi, 
with  the  "N^sigoths,  he  defeated  Attila  in  451.  Between  455  and 
476  no  less  than  nine  Emperors  were  set  up  and  deposed  in  the 
West.  The  real  ruler  of  Italy  was  the  head  of  the  army.  From 
456  to  472  thb  post  was  hdd  by  Ridmer,  of  Suevic  and  Visi- 
gothic  descent.  After  his  death  the  command  was  taken  by 
a  certain  Orestes,  who  conferred  the  imperial  title  on  his  son, 
Romulus,  nicknamed  Augustulus.  The  army  in  Italy  was 
recruited  chiefly  from  smaller  Germanic  tribes,  among  them  the 
Rugii  and  Hcruli.  It  now  demanded  a  third  of  the  land. 
Orates  refused,  and  the  army  rose  in  mutiny  in  4Z&  under  die 
I  Germanic  general  Odovakar,  whom  it  made  King.  This  date 
/  has  usually  been  taken  as  that  of  the  dose  of  the  Roman  E^ 
'  pire.    In  reality  it  was  without  special  significance.    Romulus 

y  Augustulus  was  deposed.  Th^e  was  no  further  Emporor  in 
the  West  till  Charlemagne.    But  Odovakar  and  hb  contem* 
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ponries  had  no  thought  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  an 
end.  He  ruled  in  Italy  as  the  Visigoths  ruled  in  southern 
France  and  Spain,  a  nominal  subject  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
who  sat  on  the  throne  in  Constantinople. 

Odovakar's  sovereignty  in  Italy  was  ended  in  493  in  the  i« 
struggle  against  new  G^manic  invaders  of  Italy,  the  Ostro-i* 
goths,  led  by  Theodoric.    Under  that  successful  conqueror  a 
reafly  remarkable  amalgamation  of  Roman  and  Germanic  in-  ^ 
sdtutions  was  attempted.    His  capital  was  Ravenna,  whence 
be  ruled  till  his  death  in  526.    llie  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  long  wars  imder  the  Em- 
poor  «rustinian,  which  were  fought,  from  535  to  555,  by  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses,  who  restored  a  ravaged  Italy  to  the  empire. 
Contemporaneously  (534)  the  imperial  authority  was  re-estab- 
lished in  North  Africa  and  the  Vandal  kingdom  brought  to 
an  end.    Italy  was  not  long  at  peace.    Between  568  and  572 
a  new  Germanic  invasion,  that  of  the  Lombards,  founded  a>« 
kingdom  that  was  to  last  for  two  centuries.    Masters  of  north- 
em  Italy,  to  which  region  they  gave  their  name,  the  Lombards 
did  not,  however,  win  Rome  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  nor  did  they  gain  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
exarch,  till  the  eighth  century.    Rome  remained,  thoefore, 
connected  with  the  empire  which  had  its  seat  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  so  distant  and  so  dose  to  the  Lombard  frontier 
that  effective  control  from  Constantinople  was  impossible — 
a  ccmditicm  extremely  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  political  ^ 
power  oi  its  bishop. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  earlier  of  the  events  just  de- 
scribed, <£anges  of  the  utmost  significance  were  in  process  in 
Gaul.    The  Franks,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  had 
long  been  pressing  into  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 
inces.   Divided  into  several  tribes,  the  King  of  the  Salic 
Franks,  from  about  481,  was  Clovis.    A  chieftain  of  great 
energy,  he  soon  extended  his  sovereignty  as  far  as  the  Loire. 
He  and  hb  people  were  still  heathen,  diough  he  treated  the 
diurch  with  respect.    In  493  he  married  Clotilda,  a  Burgun-  ,' 
dian,  but,  unlike  most  of  her  fellow  coimtrymen,  a  ''Catholic,''  / 
not  an  Arian.    After  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemans,  in  496,  [. 
be  declared  for  Christianity,  and  was  baptized  with  three 
thousand  of  his  followers  in  Rheims,  on  Christinas  of  that 
year.    His  was  the  first  Germanic  tribe,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
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]  verted  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Vandftb, 
Burgundians,  and  Lombards  were  Arians.  This  agreemoit  in 
beli^  won  for  Clovis  not  only  the  good-will  of  the  old  Roman 
population  and  the  support  of  the  bishops  whom  he,  in  turn, 
favored  but,  added  to  his  own  abilities,  enabled  him  before  his 
death,  in  511,  to  take  from  the  Visigoths  most  of  their  posses- 
sions north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  to  become  so  extensive  a  rukr 
that  he  may  well  be  called  the  founder  of  Fhmce,  his  territmes 
stretching  even  beyond  the  Rhine.  That  the  fVanks  wen 
"Catholic''  was  ultimately,  though  not  inmiediately,  to  bring 
connections  between  them  and  the  papacy  of  most  f ar-readiing 
consequences. 

The  conversion  of  the  Franks  had  also  much  influaice  on 
the  other  Germanic  invaders,  though  the  example  of  the  native 
population  among  whom  they  were  settled  worked  even  more 
powerfully.  The  Burgundians  abandoned  Arianism  in  517, 
and  in  532  became  part  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Tlie  im- 
perial conquests  of  Justinian  ended  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the 
Vandals  and  Ostrogoths.  The  rivalry  of  the  creeds  was  ter> 
minated  in  Spain  by  the  renunciation  of  Arianism  by  die  Visi- 

j  gothic  King,  Recared,  in  587,  and  confirmed  at  the  Ihird  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  in  589.  About  590  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  Lombards  to  Catholicism  began — a  process  not  comj^^d 
till  about  660.    Thus  all  Arianism  ultimately  disappeiued.  ' 

BECTION  VI.     THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  PAPACY 

f  To  the  distinction  already  attaching  to  the  Roman  Church 
'  and  its  bishop  the  period  of  the  invasions  brought  new  emi- 
nence. Believed  to  be  founded  by  Peter,  situated  in  the  an- 
cient capital,  the  guardian  of  apostolical  tradition,  the  largest 
and  most  generous  church  of  the  West,  it  had  stood  orthodox 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  in  the  ruin  of  the  Germanic  in- 
vasions it  seemed  the  great  surviving  institution  of  the  ancknt 
world  which  they  were  unable  to  overthrow.  While  most  ol 
the  bishops  of  Rome  in  thb  period  were  men  of  moderate 
abilities,  sevend  were  the  strongest  lead«*s  of  the  West,  and  to 
them  great  advancement  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop 
, — ^the  development  of  a  real  papacy — ^was  due.  Such  a  leader 
of  force  was  Innocent  I  (402-417).  He  claimed  for  the  Roman 
Church  not  only  custody  ofwostolical  tradition  and  the  f ounda- 
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tion  of  all  Western  Christianityy  but  ascribed  the  decisions  of  ^^ 
Sardica  {atdey  p.  121)  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  based  on 
them  a  universal  juiisdictioinof-^fee-'Rottian  bishop.^  I^JL  I 
(44n-4fi1)  gTftfttly  served  Rome,  in  the  judgment  of  the  time, 
during  the  invasions  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  and  largely 
influaiQBi^eresult^  the  CounciU^  Chaleedon  (p.  151).  He 
empha^zraTKe'prmiac^  of  Peter  among  the  Apostles,  both  in 
faith  and  government,  and  taught  that  what  Peter  possessed  had 
passed  to  Peter's  successors.*  These  claims  Leo  largely  made 
good.  He  ended  the  attempt  to  create  an  independent  Gallic 
see  in  Aries ;  he  exercised  authority  in  Spain  and  North  Africa. 
In  4^  he  procured  angdict  from  the  Western  Emperor,  Valen-  ^ 
^inian  III,  ordering  all  to  obey  the  Roman  bishop,  as  having 
the  "primacy  of  Siunt  Peter."  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  Coun- 
dl  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  by  its  twenty-eighth  canon  placed 
Constantinople  on  a  practical  equality  with  Rome.^  Against 
this  action  Leo  at  once  protested;  but  it  foreshadowed  the  ulti- 
nuite  separation,  far  more  political  than  religious,  between  the 
churches  of  East  and  West. 

In  the  struggle  with  Monophyatism  (p.  154),  the  bishops  of 
Rome  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474-491)  and 
the  Patriarch  Acacius  of  Constantinople  to  modify  the  results 
of  Chalcedon  by  the  so-called  HenoticoA^^  with  the  result  that 
Pope  Felix  III  (483-492)  excommunicated  Acacius,  and  a 
sdusm  hegSLU  between  East  and  West  which  ended  in  519  m  \ 
a  pspaL  triumph.  During  this  controversy  Pope  Gelasius  (492- . 
496)  wrote  a  letter  to  Zeno's  successor,  the  Eastern  Emperor! 
Anastasius,  in  which  he  declared  "there  are  .  .  .  two  by  whom 
principally  this  world  is  ruled:  the  sacred  authority  of  the 
pontiffs  and  the  royal  power.  Of  these  the  importance  of  the 
priests  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  even  for  Kings  of  men  they  ' 
wiH  have  to  give  an  account  in  the  divine  judgment."  *  In 
502  Bishop  Ennodius  of  Pavia  urged  that  the  Pope  can  be 
judged  by  God  alone.^  The  later  claims  of  the  mediaeval 
papacy  were,  therefore,  sketched  by  the  begmning  of  the 
sixth  century.  Circmnstances  prevented  their  development 
in  full  practice  in  the  period  immediately  following.  The  rise 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy  and  the  reconquest  of 
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Italy  by  the  Eastern  empire,  diminished  the  independoiioe  of 
the  papacy.  Outside  of  Italy  tihte  growth  of  a  new  Catholic 
power,  the  Franks,  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  Arian  Ger- 
mame  rulers,  brought  about  a  harmony  between  the  new  sover- 
eigns and  their  bishops  that  gave  to  the  latter  extensive  in- 
dependence of  Roman  claims,  though  accompanied  by  great 
dq)endence  on  the  Germanic  sovereigns.  The  full  realization 
of  the  papal  ideal,  thus  early  establi^ied,  was  to  be  a  task  of 
centuries,  and  was  to  encounter  many  vidssitudes. 

SECTION  VII.     MONASTICISM 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  ascetic  ideals  and  a  double 
standard  of  Christian  morality  had  long  been  growing  in  the 
church  before  the  time  of  Constantine  (ante,  pp.  103, 104).  Their 
progress  was  aided  by  the  ascetic  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
better  philosophies  of  the  ancient  worid.  Origen,  for  instance, 
who  was  permeated  with  the  Hellenistic  spirit,  was  distinguished 
for  his  asceticism.  Long  before  the  dose  of  the  third  century 
the  holy  virgins  were  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  church, 
and  men  and  women,  without  leaving  their  homes,  were  prac- 
tising asceticism.  Nor  is  ascetidsm,  or  even  monastidsm, 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  Its  representatives  are  to  be  found  in 
the  religions  of  India  and  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians. 

Certain  causes  led  to  its  increased  development  contem- 
porary with  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  state.  The 
low  condition  of  the  church,  emphasized  by  the  influx  of  vast 
numbers  in  the  peace  from  260  to  303,  and  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine,  led  to  enlarged  valuation  of  the  ascetic 
life  by  serious-minded  Christians.  The  cessation  of  martyr- 
doms left  ascetidsm  the  highest  Christian  achiev^nent  attain- 
able. The  world  was  filled  with  sights  that  offended  Christian 
morality,  from  which  it  seemed  wdl  to  flee.  The  mind  of  an- 
tiquity regarded  the  practice  of  contemplation  as  more  estima- 
ble than  the  active  virtues.  Above  all,  the  extreme  formalism 
and  rigidity  of  public  worship,  as  devdoped  by  the  dose  of 
the  third  century,  led  to  a  desire  for  a  freer  and  more  individual 
approach  to  God.  Monastidsm  was  soon  to  become  formal 
enough ;  but  in  its  initiation  it  was  a  breach  with  the  limita- 
tions of  conventional  Christian  worshqi  and  service.  iLjwaa 
in  origin  a  layman's  movement.  ^        , 
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An^j^y,  the  founder  oLCbristian  monastidsm^  was  bom  in 
Koma,  in  central  Egypt,  about  250,  of  native  (Coptic)  stock. 
Impressed  with  Christ's  words  to  the  rich  young  man/  he  gave 
up  his  possessions,  and  about  270  took  up  the  ascetic  life  in 
hts  native  village.  Some  fifteen  years  later  he  went  into  the 
solitude,  becoming  a  hermit.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
till  356  (?)•  He  believed  himself  tormented  by  demons  m  every 
imaginable  form.  He  fasted.  He  practised  the  strictest  self- 
denial.  He  prayed  constantly.  He  would  draw  near  to  God 
by  overcoming  the  flesh.  Anthony  soon  had  many  imitators, 
some  of  whom  lived  absolutely  alone,  others  in  groups,  of  which 
the  largest  were  in  the  deserts  of  Nitria  and  Scetis.  Whether 
singly  or  in  groups,  these  monks  were  as  far  as  possible  hermit- 
like. Their  worship  and  their  self-denials  were  largely  of 
their  own  devising. 

I  The  first  great  improver  of  monasticism  was  Pachomius. 
Bom  about  292,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  was  converted  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  when  perhaps  twenty  years  old. 
At  first  he  adopted  the  hermit  life,  but  dissatisfied  with  its 
irregularities,  he  established  the  first  Christian  monastery  in 
Tabennisi,  in  southem  Egypt,  about  315^20.  Here  all  the 
inmates  were  knit  into  a  single  body,  having  assigned  work, 
regular  hoiu^  of  worship,  similar  dress,  and  cells  close  to  one 
another — in  a  word,  a  life  in  common  under  an  abbot.  This 
was  a  vastly  more  healthful  type  of  monasticism.  It  was  also 
(me  possible  for  women,  for  whom  Pachomius  established  a 
convent.  At  his  death,  in  ^^  there  were  ten  of  his  monasteries 
in  Egypt. 

The  two  types,  the  hermit  form  of  Anthony  and  the  cenobite 
organization  of  Pachonuus,  continued  side  by  side  in  Ei^pt, 
and  both  were  carried  from  that  land  to  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire. Syria  saw  a  considerable  development  early  in  the  fourth 
ceaiary.  There  the  hermit  form  took  extravagant  expres- 
sion,  of  which  an  example,  a  little  later,  is  that  of  the  famous 
SigBgikStylites,  who  dwdt  for  thirty  years,  till  his  death  in 
459,  ont^top  of  a  pillar,  situated  east  of  Antioch.  Mo- 
nasticism in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  the 
tradition  of  Pachomius,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  its  great 
pc^ularizer,  ISflsil  (onie,  p.  125),  who  labored  for  its  ^read 
from  about  360  to  hb  death  m  379.    The  Rule  which  heais 
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his  name,  whether  his  actual  composition  or  not,  was  evea 
more  that  of  a  life  in  conmion  than  that  of  Pachomins.  It 
emphasized  work,  prayer,  and  Bible  reading.  It  taught  that 
I  monks  should  aid  those  outside  by  the  care  of  orphans,  and 
similar  good  deeds.  It  discouraged  extreme  asceticism.  Basil's 
Rule  is,  in  a  general  way,  a  basis  of  the  monasticism  of  the  Greek 
and  Russian  Churches  to  the  present  day,  though  with  mudi 
less  weight  laid  than  by  him  on  work  and  helpfulness  to 
others. 

The  introduction  of  monastidsm  into  the  West  was  the 
work  of  Athanasius.    By  the  closing  yei^  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy  the  exEortations  and  examples  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine  brought  it  much  favor,  though  it  also  encountered 
no  little  opposition.    In  France  its  great  advocate  was  jfartin 
\    oC^ours,  who  established  a  monastery  near  PoitiersaBoiit 
^  3^2.    Soon  monasticism,  both  in  its  cenobite  and  in  its  hermit 
forms,  was  to  be  found  throughout  the  West.    The  earliest 
monks,  as  in  the  East,  were  laymen ;  but  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelli  m  Italy,  who  died  in  371,  began  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  to  live  the  monastic  life.    Through 
the  influence  of  this  example  it  gradually  became  the  custom 
y  for  monks  to  recdve  priestly  ordination.    Such  clerical  consecra- 
tion became,  also,  the  rule  ultimately  in  the  East. 

Western  monasticism  was  long  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Indi- 
vidual monasteries  had  their  separate  rules.  Asceticism,  always 
characteristic  in  high  degree  of  Eastern  monasticism,  found 
many  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  many  monasteries  were 
.  lax.  The  great  reformer  of  Western  monasticism  was  Benedict 
of  Nursia.  Bom  about  480,  he  studied  for  a  brief  time  in  Rome, 
but,  oppressed  by  the  evils  of  the  city,  he  became  a  hermit 
(c.  500)  in  a  cave  of  the  mountains  at  Subiaco,  east  of  Rome. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  gathered  disciples  about  him,  and  led 
to  the  offer  of  the  headship  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  which 
he  accepted  only  to  leave  when  he  found  its  ill-regulated  monks 
unwilling  to  submit  to  his  discipline.  At  some  uncertain  date, 
traditionally  529,  he  now  foimded  the  mother  monastery  of 
the  Benedictin^  order,  on  the  hill  pf  Monte  Cassino,  about 
half-way  between  Rome  and  Naples.  To  it  he  gave  his  Rule» 
and  in  it  he  died;  the  last  certain  event  of  his  life,  his  meet* 
ing  with  the  Ostrogothic  King,  Totila,  having  taken  place  in 
542. 
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Benedict's  famous  Rule^  exhibited  his  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  his  Roman  genius  for  organization. 
His  conception  of  a  monastery  was  that  of  a  permanent,  self- 
contained  and  self-supporting  garrison  of  Christ's  soldiers. 
At  its  head  was  an  abbot,  who  must  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
yet  who  was  bound  in  grave  matters  of  conunon  concern 
to  consult  all  the  brethren,  and  in  minor  questions  the  elder 
monks.  None  was  to  become  a  monk  witiiout  having  tried 
the  life  of  the  monastery  for  a  year;  but,  once  admitted,  his 
vows  were  irrevocable.  To  Benedict's  thinking,  worship  was  ^ 
undoubtedly  the  prime  duty  of  a  monk.  Its  daily  conmion 
observance  occupied  at  least  four  hours,  divided  into  seven 
periods.  Almost  as  much  emphasis  was  laid  on  work.  ^'Idle- 
ness is  the  enemy  of  the  soul."  Hence  Benedict  prescribed 
manual  labor  in  the  fields  and  reading.  Some  fixed  time  must  j 
be  spent  in  reading  each  day,  varying  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  in  Lent  books  must  be  assigned,  with  provision  to 
insure  their  being  read.  These  injunctions  made  every  Bene-  ^ 
dictine  monastery,  at  all  true  to  the  founder's  ideal,  a  centre 
of  industry,  and  the  possessor  of  a  library.  The  value  of  these 
provisions  in  the  training  of  the  Germanic  nations  and  the 
preservation  of  literatiu^  was  inestimable.  Yet  they  were  but 
secondary  to  Benedict's  main  purpose,  that  of  worship.  In 
general,  Benedict's  Rule  was  characterized  by  great  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  in  its  requirements  as  to  food,  labor,  and 
discipline.  It  was  a  strict  life,  but  one  not  at  all  impossible 
for  the  average  earnest  man. 

In  the  Benedictine  system  early  Western  monasticism  is  to 
be  seen  at  its  best.  His  Rule  spread  slowly.  It  was  carried 
by  Roman  missionaries  to  England  and  Grermany.  It  did  not 
penetrate  France  till  the  seventh  century ;  but  by  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  it  had  become  well-nigh  imiversal.  With  the 
Rule  of  Benedict  the  adjustment  between  monasticism  and  the  ^ 
church  was  complete.  The  services  of  its  monks  as  mission- 
aries and  pioneers  were  of  inestimable  value.  In  troubled 
times  the  monastery  afforded  the  only  refuge  for  peace-loving 
souls.  Tie  highest  proof  of  its  adaption  to  the  later  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  not  only  the  best  men 
siqpported  the  institution;  they  were  to  be  foimd  in  it.    Its 

*  Extracts  in  Ayor,  pp.  631-641 ;  practically  in  full  in  HendflfBoo,  Sdui 
HuUnieal  DocumenU  qf  the  Middle  Agee,  pp.  274-^14. 
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/  great  faults,  from  a  modem  point  of  view,  w&re  its  emphasis 
/  on  a  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  morality,  and  its 
discredit  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  family ;  but  bodi  were  in- 
heritances from  Christian  conditions  and  ideals  in  the  Roman 
Empire  antecedent  to  the  development  of  monasticism.  Mo- 
nastidsm  was  their  product,  not  their  cause. 

t  > 

SECTION  VIII.     AMBROSE  AMD  CHRTS08TOM 

The  contrast  between  East  and  West  is  in  many  ways  illus- 
trated by  the  unlike  qualities  and  experiences  of  Chrysostcmi 
and  Ambrose.  Ambrose  was  bom  in  Trier,  now  in  western 
Germany,  where  hb  father  held  the  high  civil  oflSce  of  prae- 
torian prefect  of  Gaul,  about  337-340.  Educated  in  Rome  for 
a  civil  career,  his  talents,  int^rity,  and  likableness  led  to  his 
appointment,  about  374,  as  govemor  of  a  considerable  part  of 
northern  Italy,  with  his  residgice  in  Milan,  then  practically 
an  imperial  capital.  The  death  of  tEe  Arian  bishop,  Auxen- 
tins,  in  374,  IdPt  the  Milanese  see  vacant.  The  two  factions 
were  soon  in  bitter  struggle  as  to  the  theological  complexion 
of  his  successor.  The  young  govemor  entered  the  church  to 
quiet  the  throng,  when  the  cry  was  raised,  "Ambrose  Bishop  I" 
and  he  found  himself,  though  imbaptized,  elected  bishop  of 
Milan.  To  Ambrose,  this  was  a  call  of  God.  He  gave  up  his 
wealth  to  the  poor  and  the  church.  He  studied  theology.  He 
became  a  most  acceptable  preacher.  Above  all,  he  possessed 
to  the  full  the  Roman  talent  for  administration,  and  he  soon 
became  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  the  West.  Strongly  attached 
to  the  Nicene  faith,  Ambrose  would  make  no  compromise  with 
the  Arians,  and  resbted  all  their  attempts  to  secure  places  of 
worship  in  Milan — an  effort  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the 
Empress  Justina,  mother  of  the  youthful  Valentinian  II.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  opposed  successfully  the  efforts  of  the  hea- 
then party  in  Rome  to  obtain  from  Valentinian  U  the  res- 
toration of  the  Altar  of  Victory  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and 
other  privileges  for  the  older  worship.  His  greatest  triumph 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Empe;^  Theodosius.  That  quick- 
tempered ruler,  angered  by  the  murder  of  the  govemor  of 
Th^salonica,  in  390,  caused  a  punitive  massacre  of  its  inhab- 
itants. Ambrose,  with  rare  moral  courage;  called  on  the 
Emperor  to  manifest  his  public  repentance.^  It  throws  a 
»Ayer,pp.390,391.      Dp-dbyGc 
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l^easiog  light  on  the  character  of  Theodosius  that  he  obeyed 
t  admonition. 
"Ambrose  was  a  theological  writer  of  such  reputation  that  ^ 
the  Ronum  Church  reckons  him  as  one  of  its  ''Doctors'' — or 
authoritative  teachers.  His  work,  however,  in  this  field  was 
ly  a  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  Greek  theologians, 
though  with  a  deeper  sense  of  sin  and  grace  than  they.  "I 
win  not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  I  will  glory  because 
I  am  redeemed.  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  free  from  sin, 
but  because  my  sms  are  forgiven.''  ^  Ambrose's  bent  was  v 
practical.  He  wrote  on  Christian  ethics,  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  ascetic  movement  of  the  tune.  He  omtributed  much  to 
the  development  of  Christian  hymnology  in  the  West.  Force- 
ful and  sometimes  overbearing,  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
perscmal  character  and  of  indefatigable  zeal — a  true  prince  of  the 
diurch.    Such  men  were  needed  in  the  shock  of  the  collapsmg . 

?isire  if  the  church  was  to  survive  in  power.  He  died  in  ^QJ 
Very  different  was  the  life  of  Chrysostom.  John,  to  whom 
the  name  Chrysostom,  "golden-moudied,"  was  given  long  after 
his  death,  was  bom  of  noble  and  well-to-do  parents  in  An- 
tiodi  about  345-347.  Losing  his  father  shortly  after  his  birth, 
he  was  brought  up  by  his  religious-minded  mother,  Anthusa, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  in  scholarship  and  eloquence. 
About  370,  he  was  baptized  and  probably  orduned  a  ''reader." 
He  now  practised  extreme  asceticism,  and  pursued  theological 
studies  under  Diodorus'of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
later  Antiochian  school.  Not  satisfied  with  his  austerities,  he 
became  a  hermit  (c.  375),  and  so  remamed  till  ill-health  com- 
pdled  his  return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deaom 
(c.  381).  In  386  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood.  Then 
followed  the  happiest  and  most  useful  period  of  his  life.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  the  great  preacher  of  Antioch— the  ablest 
that  tli^  Oriental  Church  probably  ever  possessed.  His  ser- 
mons were  ex^etical  and  eminently  practical.  The  simple, 
grammatical  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  always  prefeired 
in  Antioch  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  beloved  in  Alexan- 
dria, i^pealed  to  him.  His  themes  were  eminently  social — thej 
Christian  conduct  of  life.  He  soon  had  an  enormous  following.  \ 
Such  was  Chrysostom's  fame  that,  on  the  see  of  Constanti-  * 
Dople  falling  vacant,  he  was  practiadly  forced  by  Eutropius, 

>  De  Jaoch  d  9tto  beoto,  1 : 6«.Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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the  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  to  accept  the 
(J  of  the  capital  in  398.  Here  he  soon  won  a  popular  hearaig 
like  that  of  Antioch.  From  the  first,  however,  his  way  in  Con- 
stantinoplewasbeset  with  foes.  The  unscrupulous  patriarch 
of  Alexandria^  llieophilus,  desired  to  bring  Constantinople 
into  practical  subjection.  Himself  the  opponent  of  Qrigen's 
teaching,  he  charged  Chrysostom  with  too  great  partiality  tat 
that  master.  Chrysostom's  strict  discipline,  for  whidi^there 
was  ample  justification,  was  disliked  by  the  loose-living  dargy 
of  Constantinople.  Worst  of  all,  he  won  tihte  hostility  of  the 
vigorous  Empress  Eudoxia,  by  reasons  of  denunciations  of  femi- 
nine extravagance  in  dress,  which  she  thought  aimed  at  ha-aelf  • 
Chrysostom  was  certainly  as  tactless  as  he  was  fearless  in  de- 
nouncing offenses  in  high  places.  All  the  forces  against  him 
gathered  together.  A  pretext  for  attack  soon  arose.  In  his 
oppodticm  to  Origen,  Theophilus  had  disciplined  certun  monks 
of  Egypt.  Four  of  these,  known  as  the  ''tall  brothers,''  fled 
to  Chrysostom,  by  whom  they  were  well  recdved.  Thec^hOus 
and  ChrysostcHn's  other  enemies  now  secured  a  ^ynod,  at  an 
imperial  estate  near  Constantinople  known  as  ''The  Oak," 
winch,  under  the  leadershq>  of  Theophilus,  condemned  and 
deposed  Chrysostom  in  403.  The  Empress  was  as  supersti- 
tious as  she  was  enraged,  and  an  accident  in  the  palace — later 
tradition  pictured  it  probably  mistakenly  as  an  earthquake — led 
to  Chrysostom's  recall  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  capital. 
Peace  was  of  brief  duration.  A  silver  statue  of  the  Empress, 
erected  hard  by  his  cathedral,  led  to  denunciations  by  Chrys- 
ostcMn  of  the  ceremonies  of  its  dedication.  The  Empress  saw 
in  him  more  than  ever  a  personal  enemy.  Hiis  time,  in  spite 
of  warm  popular  support,  he  was  banished  to  the  miserable 
town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  edge  of  Armenia.  "Pope  Innocent  I 
protested,  but  in  vain.  Yet  from  this  exile  Chrysostom  codt- 
tinned  so  to  influence  his  friends  by  letter  that  his  opponaits 
determined  to  place  him  in  deeper  obscurity.  In  407  he  was 
ordered  to  Pityus,  but  he  never  reached  there,  dying  on  the 
journey. 

The  fate  of  this  most  deserving,  if  not  most  judicious,  preacher 
of  righteousness  illustrates  the  seamy  side  of  imperial  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  rising  jealousies  of  the 
great  sees  of  the  East,  from  whose  mutual  hostility  the  churdi 
and  the  empire  were  greatiy  to  suffer.  ^         i 
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SECTION  DC.     THE  CBRJ&tOtjOQlCAL  CONTROVERSIES 

The  ^nc«le  result  determined  that  Christ  is  fully  God,  and  ^ 
^  was  made  man/'  On  the  common  basis  o(  Nicene  orthodoxy, 
however,  the  further  question  arose  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  Him.  Regarding  that  problem  the  Nicene 
creed  was  silent,  and  even  the  great  Nicene  diampion,  Athana- 
sius,  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  it.  Only  in  the  West 
had  a  general  f (urmula  come  into  extensive  use.  As  the  Nicene 
dedsion  had  been  largely  anticipated  by  Tertullian,  with  the 
result  that  the  West  had  been  united  when  the  East  was  divided, 
so  thanks  to  the  clear  definitions  of  that  great  African  writer, 
the  West  had  a  concq>tion  ai  full  deity  and  full  manhood  ex- 
isting in  Christ,  without  confusion,  and.without  diminution  of  |^ 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  each.  In  the  new  struggle,  as  in 
that  of  Nicsea,  the  Western  view  was  to  triumph.  Yet  neither 
in  its  conception  of  ^'one  substance  in  three  persons,"  nor  in 
that  of  ''one  person,  Jesus,  God,  and  man"  {ante,  p.  69),  had  the 
West  any  wrought-out  philosophical  theory.  What  Tertullian 
had  given  it  were  clear-cut  judidal  defii^iixis  of  traditional 
belieb  rather  than  philosophically  thought-out  Geology.  It 
was  the  advantage  of  the  West  once  more,  as  in  the  Nicene 
struggle,  that  it  was  now  united,  even  if  its  thought  was  not 
so  profound  as  that  of  the  divided  East,  when  the  East  f airiy 
began  to  wrestle  with  the  intellectual  problems  involved. 

It  was  possible  to  approach  the  Christological  problem  from 
two  an^es.  The  unity  of  Christ  might  be  so  emphasized  as 
to  invcdve  a  i»actical  absorption  of  His  humanity  into  divinity ; 
or  the  integrity  of  each  dement,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
nuuntained  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  color  to-  the4Bteq>reta- 
tion  that  in  Him  were  two  separate  beings.  Both  tendencies 
were  manifested  in  the  controversy — thft  first  being  that  toward 
which  the  theological  leaders  of  ^^^candna  leaned,  and  the 
latterJ)eiiig  derivable  from  the  teacEmgs  of  the  school  of 

The  first  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  who  undertook  a    ^ 
really  iKofoond  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the     | 
divine  in  Christ  was  Afi^I^aris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria     ' 
(f-cJM^    A  hearty  supporter  of  the  NicS^^dedsion,  he  en- 
joyedfror  a  condderable  time  at  least  the  friendship  of  Atha* 
nasius.    His  intellectual  gifts  were  such  as  to  command  respect 
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even  from  his  opponents.  Moreover,  as  with  Athanasius,  Apol- 
linaris's  interest  was  primarily  religious.  To  both,  Chr^s 
work  for  men  was  the  transformation  of  our  sinful  mortality 
into  divine  and  Messed  immortality.    This  'mlvati^"^,  Apf>n}- 

I  was  completely  and  perfectly  divine.  But  how,  Apcdlinaris 
argu^fTcould  Chrisi'Be  made  up  of  a  perfect  ntan  united  w& 
complete  God?  Was  that  not  to  assert  two  Sons,  one  eternal, 
and  the  other  by  adoption?  ^  Nor  could  Apdlinaris  e9q>laia 
Christ's  ^essness  or  the  harmony  of  His  w31s,  if  Christ  was 
complete  man  joined  with  full  God.^  To  him,  the  best  solu- 
tion seemed  akm  to  that  of  Anus,  whom  he  otherwise  opposed, 

I  that  in  Jesus  the  place  of  the  soul  was  taken  by  the  Logos^ 

I  and  only  the  body  was  human.  That  view  having  been  cod- 
demned,  though  without  mention  of  his  name,  by  a  ^yrnod  m 
Alexandria  in  362,'  ApoUinaris  apparently  altered  his  theory 
so  as  to  hold  that  Jesus  had  the  body  and  animal  soul  of  aman, 
but  that  tlie  reasoning  ^irit  in  Him  was  tlie  Logos.^  At  the 
same  time  he  held  that  the  divine  so  made  the  human  out 

I  with  it — so  absorbed  it — ^that  "God  has  in  His  own  flesh  suf- 
fered our  sorrows.^'  ^  These  opinicms  seemed  to  do  qpedal 
honor  to  Christ's  divinity,  and  were  destined  to  be  widdy  and 
I)ermanently  influential  in  Oriental  Christian  thinking,  but  they 
really  denied  Christ's  true  humanity,  and  as  sudi  qieedily 
called  down  condemnation  on  their  author.  RcHne  decided 
against  him  in  377  and  382,  Antioch  in  378,  and  finally  the 
so-caUed  Second  Ecumenical  Council — ^that  of  Ccmstantinople 
— m  381.« 

ApoUinaris  was  strongly  oppposed  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  by  the  schod[_of  Antioch.    The  founder  of  the  latter,  in 

I  its  later  stage,  was  Diodorus  ( ?-394),  long  a  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch, and  from  378'tolEid  death  bishop  of  Tarsus.  Its  roots, 
indeed,  ran  back  into  the  earlier  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
{ante,  p.  72)  and  Lucian  {ante,  p.  106) ;  but  the  extreme  posi- 
tions which  they  represented,  and  their  leadership,  were  re- 
jected, and  the  school  stood  on  the  basb  of  the  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy. It  was  marked  by  a  d^ree  of  literalism  in  its  exegesis 
of  Scripture  quite  in  contrast  to  the  excesdve  use  of  all^ocy 

^Ayer,  p.  495.  *Ibid. 

•  Athanaaius,  Tomu$  ad  ArUiochenoSt  7. 
<  Ay«,  p.  495.  » Ibid,,  p.  496. 
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by  the  Alexandrians.  Its  philosophy  showed  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  as  theirs  that  of  Plato.  Its  thought  of  Christ  was 
more  influenced  by  the  tradition  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  ''second 
Adam/*  and  by  the  ancient  distinction  between  the  Jesus  of 
h^toiy  and  the  Christ  of  experience  than  was  Alexandria. 

V^Antioch,  therefore,  laid  more  weight  of  teaching  on  the  earthly 
life  and  human  nature  of  Jesus  than  was  the  tendency  in  Alex- 
andria. In  this  attempt  to  give  true  value  to  Christ's  human- 
ity, Diodorus  approaclyd  the  view  that  in  Christ  were  two  per- 
sons  jn  moral  rather  than  e^ntial  unk>n.  Since~tEeXc^;os  is 
eternal  and  like  can  only  b^r  like,  that  which  was  bom  of  Mary 
was  the  human  only.  The  incarnation  was  the  indwellmg  of 
the  Logos  in  a  perfect  man,  as  of  God  in  a  temple.  These  views 
are  reminisc^it  of  the  adoptionist  Christology,  which  had 
found  <me  of  its  latest  avowed  defenders  in  Paul  of  Samosata 
in  Antioch  a  century  earlier.  They  were  out  of  touch  with  the 
Greek  conception  of  salvation — the  making  divine  of  the  human. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Diodorus  were  Chrysostom  (ante,  p. 
141),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Nestorius.  Theodore,  a 
native  of  Antioch,  who  held  the  bishopric  for  which  he  is 
named  for  thirty-six  years,  till  his  death  in  428,  was  the  ablest 
ex^ete  and  theologian  of  the  Antiochian  school.  Though  he 
maintained  that  God  and  man  in  Christ  constituted  one  per- 
son— prosapon,  irpArmrop — ^he  had  difficulty  in  making  that  coor 
tention  real,  and  held  theories  practically  identical  with  those 
of  Diodorus.^ 

^  Nestorius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Antioch,  held  in  high 
repute  there  as  a  preacher,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople in  428.  Recent  discoveries,  especially  of  his  own  auto- 
biographical work,  The  Treatise  of  HeracUdes  of  Damascus, 
have  immensely  broadened  knowledge  of  his  real  theological 
position,  as  well  as  of  the  facts  of  his  later  life.  His  dogmatic 
standpoint  was  essentially  that  of  the  school  of  Antiodb ;  yet 
he  would  not  admit  that  there  were  in  Christ  two  persons — 
the  doctrine  with  which  he  was  charged.  '^  With  the  one  name 
Christ  we  designate  at  the  same  time  two  natures.  •  •  •  The 
essential  characteristics  in  the  nature  of  the  divinity  and  in 
the  humanity  are  from  all  eternity  distinguished."  ^  Perhaps 
his  furthest  departure  from  the  current  Greek  conception  of 
salvaticm  is  to  be  seen  in  such  an  expression  as:  ''God  the  Word 

«  Ayer,  pp.  498-601.  « Ihid.,  p.  fiOfegle 
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is  also  named  Christ  because  He  has  always  conjunction  with 
Christ.  And  it  is  impossible  for  God  the  Word  to  do  anything 
without  the  humanity,  for  all  is  planned  upon  an  intimate 
conjunction,  not  on  the  deification  of  the  humanity."  ^  Nes- 
torius  would  emphasize  the  reality  and  completeness  of  the 
human  in  the  Christian's  Lord. 

r^posMJ^fx^  Nfy^tprinsj  and  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy,  was 
Cyril^  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (412-444),  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  the  patriarch  who  had  had  so  unworthy  a  part  m 
the  downfall  of  Chrysostom.    In  him  unscrupulous  ambition 
combined  with  the  jealousy  of  Constantinople  long  entertamed 
in  Alexandria — and  it  must  be  admitted,  reciprocated — and 
with  the  hostility  of  the  rival  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antiodi. 
Yet  it  is  but  just  to  Cyril  to  note  that  there  was  more  in  his 
opposition  to  Nestorius  than  mere  jealousy  and  rivalry,  how- 
ever prominent  those  tmlovely  traits  may  have  been.    Cyril, 
fdlowing  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
Greek  conception  of  salvation,  saw  in  Christ  the  full  making 
divine  of  the  human.    Though  he  rejected  the  view  of  Apol- 
linaris  and  held  that  Christ's  humanity  was  complete  in  that 
it  possessed  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  he  really  stood  very  near  to 
ApoUinaris.    Hb  emphasis  on  the  divine  in  Christ  was  sudi 
that,  though  he  described  the  union  in  Him  as  that  of  "two 
natures,"  ^e  only  personality  in  Christ  was  that  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  ''took  flesh,"  He  clothed  Himself  with  humanity. 
The  human  element  had  no  personality  apart  from  the  Logos. 
Jesus  was  not  an  individual  man.    Yet  while  Cyril  hdd  to 
an  interchange  of  qualities  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
each  is  a  complete  nature.    ''  From  two  natures,  one  " ;  and  that 
one  personality  is  the  divine.    For  Cyril  it  was,  ther^ore, 
God  made  flesh,  who  was  bom,  who  died,  of  whom  we  partake 
in  the  Supper,  and  whose  making  divine  of  humanity  is  the 
proof  and  means  that  we,  too,  shall  be  made  partakers  of  die 
divme  nature.^    If  the  school  of  Antioch  came  near  such  a 
separation  of  the  divine  and  the  human  as  to  leave  Christ 
only  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption,  that  of  Cyril  allowed  Him 
little  more  than  an  impersonal  humanity  absorbed  in  divinity. 

An  ancient  designation  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus  was "'  Mother  of 
God  "—TheotokoSy  S€<yr6tcof:.  It  had  been  used  by  Alexaiider  of 
Alexandria,  Athanasius,  ApoUinaris,  and  Gregory  of  Narianxus, 

*  Ayer,  p.  602.  *  See  Ay«r,  pp.  505-607, 
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To  Cyrff  it  was,  of  oourae,  a  natural  expression.  Everywhere 
in  tlie  East  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  good  usage,  save 
where  the  school  of  Antioch  had  influence,  and  even  Theodore 
ot  Mopsuestia  of  that  school  was  willing  to  employ  the  expres- 
sion, if  carefuUy  guarded.^  Nestorius  found  it  current  coin  in 
CoMtantinople,  To  hb  thinking  it  did  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish the  human  from  the  divine  in  Christ  He  therefore 
preftched  against  it,  at  the  beginning  of  hb  bishopric,  declaring 
the  proper  form  to  be  "Mother  of  Christ" — "for  tliat  which 
is  bom  of  flesh  is  flesh.'' '  Yet  even  he  expressed  himself  a 
little  later  as  wiQing  to  say  TheaUkos^  m  the  guarded  way  in 
which  Theodore  would  employ  it.  "It  can  be  endured  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  tiie  temple,  which  is  inseparably 
united  with  God  the  Word,  comes  of  her."'  In  preaching 
against  this  esqpression  Nestorius  had  touched  popular  piety 
and  the  rismg  religious  reverence  for  the  Virgin  on  the  quick. 
Cyril  saw  his  oppOTtunity  to  humiliate  the  rival  see  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  school  of  Antioch  at  one  blow,  while  ad- 
vancmg  his  own  Christobgy.  Cyril  promptly  wrote  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  d^ending  the  diiq>uted  phrase,  and  there 
soon  followed  an  exchange  (A  critical  letters  between  Cyril  and 
Nestorius.  It  speedily  came  to  an  open  attack  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

Cyril  now  brought  every  influence  at  his  conmiand  to  his 
aid  in  one  of  the  most  repulsive  contests  in  church  history. 
He  ^ipealed  to  tihte  Emperor  and  Empress,  Theodosius  II  and 
Eudocia,  and  to  the  Emperor's  sister,  Pulcheria,  representing 
that  Nestorius's  doctrines  destroyed  all  basis  of  salvation. 
He  presented  his  case  to  Pope  Celestine  I  (422-432).  Nes- 
torius, in  his  turn,  also  wrote  to  the  Pope.  Celestine  promptiy 
found  in  favor  of  Cyril,  and  ordered,  through  a  Roman  synod 
in  430,  that  Nestorius  recant  or  be  excommunicated.  The 
action  of  the  Pope  is  hard  to  understand.  The  letter  of  Nes- 
torius agreed  more  nearly  in  its  definition  of  the  question  at 
issue  with  the  Western  view  than  did  the  theory  of  Cyril.  Nes- 
torius declared  his  faith  in  "both  natures  which  by  the  highest 
and  unmixed  union  are  adored  in  the  one  person  of  the  Only 
Begotten."^  Politics  were  probably  the  determining  factor. 
Rome  and  Alexandria  had  long  worked  together  agamst  the 

1  Ay«r,  p.  500.  <  Ibid.,  p.  50L  ^Ibid. 

« In  LooCs,  Netiariana,  p.  171.  C  c^r^ci\o 
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rising  claims  of  Constantinople.  Nestorius  was  less  respectful 
in  his  address  to  the  Pope  than  Cyril.  Moreover,  without  being 
a  Pelagic,  Nestorius  had  given  some  degree  of  favor  to  the 
Pelagians  whom  the  Pope  opposed  (see  p.  187).  Nestorius's 
attack  on  the  much-prized  Theotokos  was  also  displeasing  to 
Celestine. 

The  empire  being  now  widely  involved  in  the  dispute,  the 
two  Emperors,  Thc^osius  II  of  the  East,  and  Valentiman  III 
in  the  West,  called  a  general  council  to  meet  in  Ephesus  in 
431.  Cyril  and  his  followers  were  early  on  hand,  as  was  Nes- 
torius, but  the  friends  of  Nestorius  were  slow  in  arriving. 
Cyril  and  Menmon,  bishop  of  Ephesus  promptly  organized 
such  of  the  council  as  were  present  and  they  could  secure. 
Nestorius  was  condenmed  and  deposed  in  a  single  day's  ses- 
sion.* A  few  days  later  Nestorius's  friends,  led  by  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  arrived.  They  organized  and,  in  turn, 
condenmed  and  deposed  Cyril  and  Memnon.^  Cyril's  council, 
meanwhile,  had  been  joined  by  the  papal  delegates,  and  added 
John  to  its  list  of  deposed,  at  the  same  time  condemning  Pelap 
gianism  (see  p.  188),  doubtless  to  please  the  West.  1^ 
Emperor  Theodosius  II  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  to 
pursue.  Nestorius  retired  to  a  monastery.  Theodosius  im- 
prisoned Cyril  and  Menmon  as  trouble-makers,  but  politics 
inclined  to  their  side  and  they  were  soon  allowed  to  return  to 
their  sees.  The  real  victim  was  Nestorius,  and  worse  was  to 
follow. 

Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  now  in  hostility  more  than 
ever,  but  both,  under  imperial  pressure,  were  made  willing  to 
compromise.  Antioch  would  sacrifice  Nestorius,  and  Cyril 
concede  something  to  Antioch  in  creedal  formula.  Accord- 
ingly, in  433,  John  of  Antioch  sent  to  Cyril  a  creed  composed, 
it  is  probable,  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  then  the  leading  theo- 
logian of  the  school  of  Antioch.  This  creed  was  more  Anti- 
odhian  than  Alexandrian,  though  it  could  be  interpreted  m 
either  direction.  ''We  therefore  acknowledge  oiur  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  •  complete  God  and  complete  man.  ...  A  union 
,NJ^^  of  the  two  natures  has  been  made,  therefore  we  ccmfess  one 
\J  Christ.  .  .  .  The  holy  Virgin  is  TheoUJcos,  because  God  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  became  man,  and  from  her  concep- 
tion united  with  Himself  the  temple  received  from  her."* 

.Ayer.p.607.  ./«d..60».  ^jn^^^^^O, UL    _ 
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Cyril  now  signed  this  creed,  though  without  retracting  any  of 
hLs  fonner  utterances.  By  so  doing  he  made  irrevocable  the 
overthrow  of  Nestorius.  Yet  Nestorius  could  have  signed  it 
even  more  willingly  than  he.  This  agreement  enabled  Cyril 
to  secure  general  recognition  in  the  East  for  his  council  of  431.  ^ 
in  Ephesus — in  the  West  the  participation  of  papal  representa- 
tives had  always  accredited  it  as  the  Tl^ird  Greneral  Council.  "^ 

Nestorius  Imnself  was  banished  to  uj^er  Egypt.  There  he 
lived  a  miserable  existence,  and  there  he  wrote,  certainly  as 
late  as  the  autumn  of  450,  his  remarkable  TreatUe  cf  Heraclides 
qf  Damascus.  Whether  he  survived  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
is  uncertain.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  did.  At 
all  events  he  rejoiced  in  the  steps  which  led  to  it,  and  felt 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  views  which  were  then  pro- 
claimed orthodox. 

Not  all  of  Nestorius's  sympathizers  shared  in  his  desertion. 
Ibas,  the  leading  theologian  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Edessa, 
supported  his  teaching.  Persecuted  in  the  empire,  Nestorian- 
ism  found  much  following  even  in  Syria,  and  protection  in 
P«^.  There  it  developed  a  wide  missionary  activity.  In 
the  seventh  century  it  entered  China,  and  about  the  same  time 
southern  India.  Nestorian  churches  still  exist  in  the  region 
where  Turkey  and  Persia  divide  the  territory  between  Lake 
Urumia  and  the  upper  Tigris,  and  also  in  India. 

The  agreement  of  433  between  Antioch  and  Alexandria  was, 
in  reality,  but  a  truce.  The  division  of  the  two  parties  but  in- 
creased. Cyril  undoubtedly  represented  the  majority  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  with  his  emphasis  on  the  divine  in  the  person  / 
of  Christ,  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  human  to  an  im-  ^ ' 
personal  humanity.  Though  he  vigorously  rejected  ApoUi- 
narianism,  his  tendency  was  that  of  Apollinaris.  It  had  the 
empathy  of  the  great  party  of  monks;  and  many,  especially 
in  E^ypt,  went  further  than  Cyril,  and  viewed  Christ's  human- 
ity as  practically  absorbed  in  His  divinity,  so  that  He  pos- 
sessed one  nature  only,  and  that  divine.  Cyril  died  in  444, 
and  was  succeeded  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  by  Dioscurus, 
a  man  of  far  less  mtellectual  acumen  and  religious  motive,  but 
even  more  ambitious,  if  possible,  to  advance  the  authority  of 
the  Alexandrian  see.  Two  years  later,  446,  a  new  patriarch, 
Flavian,  took  the  bishop's  throne  in  Constantinople.  Though 
little  is  known  of  his  early  hbtory,  it  seems  probable  that  his 
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sympathies  were  with  the  school  of  Antioch.  From  the  first, 
Flavian's  course  promised  to  be  stormy.  He  had  the  opposi- 
tion not  only  of  Dioscurus,  but  of  the  imperial  favorite  minis- 
ter, Chrysaphius,  who  had  supplanted  Pulcheria  in  the  counsels 
of  Theodosius  II.  Chrysaphius  was  a  supporter  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. 

Occasion  for  quarrel  soon  arose.  Diosctuiis  planned  an  at- 
tack on  the  remaining  representatives  of  the  Antiochian  school 
as  Nestorian  heretics.  In  sympathy  with  this  effort,  and  as  a 
leader  of  the  monastic  party,  on  the  help  of  which  Dioscunis 
counted,  stood  the  aged  abbot  or  ^'archimandrite,"  Eutydies 
of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  litde  theological  ability,  a  partisan 
of  the  late  Cyrfl,  and  influential  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
popularity,  but  by  the  friendship  of  Chrysaphius.  Eutydies 
was  now  charged  with  heresy  by  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Dorybeum. 
Flavian  took  up  the  case  with  reluctance,  evidently  blowing 
its  pos^bSities  of  mischief;  but  at  a  local  synod  in  Constanti- 
nople, late  in  448,  Eutyches  was  examined  and  condemned. 
His  heresy  was  that  he  affirmed :  '"I  confess  that  our  Lord  was 
of  two  natures  before  the  union  [%.€.,  the  incarnation],  but 
after  the  union  one  nature."  ^ 
^  Rome  had  now  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  Popes  in  the  po^on 
of  Leo  I  (440-461)  (see  ante,  p.  135),  and  to  Leo  both  Eutyches 
and  Flavian  speedfly  presented  the  case.'  To  Flavian,  whom 
he  heartily  supported,  Leo  wrote  his  famous  letter  of  .Tum>^  44j  *^ 
usually  called  the  Tome,*  in  which  the  great  Pope  set  forth 
the  view  which  tEe  W^  had  entertained  dnce  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  that  in  Christ  were  two  full  and  complete  natures, 
which,  "without  detracting  from  the  properties  of  either  nature 
and  substance,  came  together  in  one  person."  What  may  be 
said,  chiefly  in  criticism  of  Leo's  letter  is  that,  while  represent- 
ing clearly  and  truly  the  Western  tradition,  it  did  not  touch 
the  intellectual  depths  to  which  the  subtier  Greek  mind  had 
carried  its  speculations.    Probably  it  was  well  that  it  did  not. 

Meanwhile  Dioscunis  was  moving  actively  in  Eutyches's 
drfense  and  the  extension  of  his  own  claims.  At  his  instance 
the  Emperor  called  a  general  council  to  meet  in  Ephesus  in 
Augustj^9«  At  Ephesus  Dioscunis  was  supreme.  Eutyches 
was  rehabilitated,  Flavian  and  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  con- 

>  Ayer,  pp.  513,  514.  <  LeUen  of  Leo,  2(>-2a. 
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denmed.  Leo's  Tame  was  denied  a  reading.  It  was  a  stonny 
meeting,  but  probably  not  more  so  than  that  of  Ephesus,  in 
431,  or  Chaloedon,  in  451.  Flavian  died  shortly  after,  and 
ramor  had  it  in  consequence  of  physical  violence  at  the  council. 
The  report  seems  unfounded.  Dioscurus  had  achieved  a  great 
victory,  but  at  the  fatal  cost  of  a  rupture  of  the  ancient  alliance 
between  Alexandria  and  Rome.  Leo  promptly  denounced  the 
council  as  a  ^' synod  of  robbers";  but  the  Emperor,  Theodosius 
n,  gave  it  his  hearty  support  and  a  sympathizer  with  Di- 
oscurus became  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Leo  had  no  success  with  Theodosius  II,  but  much  with  the 
Emperor's  sister,  Pulcheria;  and  the  situation  was  pnrfoundly 
altc^  when  the  accidental  death  of  Theodosius  in  July,  450, 
put  Pulcheria  and  her  husband,  Marcian,  on  the  throne.  The 
new  sovereigns  entered  at  once  into  relations  with  Leo.  The 
Pope  wished  a  new  council  in  Italy,  where  his  influence  would 
have  been  potent,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  imperial  politics. 
Tie  new  General  Council  was  called  to  meet  in  Nicsea,  in  the 
autumn  of  451.  Imperial  convenience  led  to  the  change  of 
place  to  Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople,  and  there  some 
six  hundred  bishops,  aU  but  the  papal  delegates  and  two  others 
from  the  Orient,  assembled  in  what  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  the  Fourth  Ecmnenical  Council  (that  of  Ephesus,  in  449, 
being  rejected). 

The  council  proceeded  rapidly  with  its  work.  Dioscurus 
was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile  by  imperial  authority,  where  he 
died  three  years  later.  After  impenlEd  pressure  had  been  ex- 
erted, a  commission  was  appointed,  of  which  the  papal  dele- 
gates were  members,  to  draw  up  a  creed.  Its  production  was 
promptly  ratified  by  the  council.  The  result  was,  indeed,  a 
Western  triumph.  Rome  had  given  the  decision  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  in  so  doing  had  made  a  compromise  between 
the  positions  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  that  was  wholly  satis- 
factory to  neither.  The  result  was  a  lengthy  document,  recit- 
ing the  so-called  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  {ante,  p. 
12^),  iq^roving  Leo^s  Tome,  and  condenming  previous  heresies.^ 
Its  essential  part — the  creed  of  Chalcedon — ^is  as  follows : 

We,  then,  following  the  holy  Fathers,  all  with  one  consent, 
teach  men  to  confess  one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus -Christ, 

» Ayer,  pp.  617-621.        ^g. .^^, .^ GoOglc 
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the  same  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  m  manhood;  truly 
God  and  truly  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body;  consubstantidl 
(ofiooiHriov)  with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  con- 
substantial  with  us  according  to  the  manhood;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  without  sin;  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the  Father  accord* 
ing  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter  days,  for  us  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  {TheotoJcoi)^ 
according  to  the  manhood;  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord* 
Only-begotten,  in  two  natures,  inconfusedly,  unchimgeably,  in- 
divisibly,  inseparably,  the  dbtinction  of  natures  bemg  by  no 
means  taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  property  of  eadi 
nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  in  one  person  (prosopon) 
and  one  sufa^tence  (kypostasia),  not  parted  or  divided  into  two 
persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son  and  Only-begotten,  (jod  iht 
Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  as  the  prophets. from  the  b^inning 
have  declared  concerning  Him,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Hiinadf 
has  tMight  us,  and  the  creed  of  the  holy  Fathers  has  handed  down 
to  us. 

Such  is  the  creed  that  has  ever  ^ce  been  regarded  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  most  Protestant  Churches  as  the  '^OTtho- 
dox"  solution  of  the  Christological  problem.  It  is  ea^  to 
criticise  it.  Its  adoption  was  greatiy  involved  in  ecdesiastical 
politics.  It  solved  few  of  the  intellectual  difficulties  regarding 
Christology  which  had  been  raised  in  the  East.  It  did  not 
even  heal  the  Christological  quarrels.  But,  when  all  b  ad- 
mitted, it  must  be  said  that  its  formulation  was  fortimate  and 
its  consequences  useful.  It  established  a  norm  of  doctrine  in 
a  field  in  which  there  had  been  great  confusion.  More  im- 
portant than  that,  it  was  true  to  the  fundamental  conviction 
of  the  church  that  in  Christ  a  complete  revelation  of  God  is 
made  in  terms  of  a  genuine  human  Ufe. 

If  a  coincidence  of  imperial  and  Roman  interests  had  secured 
a  great  dogmatic  victory  for  Rome,  the  imperial  authority  was 
determined  that  the  victory  should  not  be  one  of  Roman  juris- 
diction. By  a  canon,  against  which  Leo  protested,  the  cotmcil 
exalted  the  claims  of  Constantinople  to  a  dignity  like  that  of 
Rome  {ante,  p.  135).  Nor  was  the  downfall  of  Alexandria  less 
damagmg.  Alexandrian  rivalry  of  Constantinople  had  been 
Rome's  advantage  in  the  East.  Now  successful  rivalry  was 
at  an  end,  for  the  consequences  of  the  Chalcedonian  dedsion 
crippled  Alexandria  permanentiy.  By  the  council  the  histotie 
distribution  of  the  Orient  was  completed,  Jerusalem  being  given 
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die  patriarchal  standing  which  it  had  long  claimed,  side  by 
side  with  the  three  older  patriarchates,  Constantinople,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch. 


SECTION  X.     TEffi  EAST  DIVIDED 

The  creed  of  Chalcedon  was  now  the  official  standard  of 
the  empire.  Its  Western  origin  and  spirit  made  it  unaccept- 
able, however,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  East,  To  many  Ori- 
entals it  seemed  "Nestorian."  This  was  especially  true  in 
those  regions  which  shared  most  strongly  in  the  Alexandrian 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  divine  in  Christ  at  the  expense  of 
the  fully  human,  and  these  elements  of  opposition  included 
most  of  the  monks,  the  old  native  stock  of  Egypt  generally, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Syria  and  Armenia. 
Undoubtedly  the  tendencies  which  the  "orthodox"  Cyril  and 
his  heretical  successor,  Dioscurus,  had  represented  were  con- 
sonant with  the  Greek  conc^tion  of  salvation,  and  seemed 
to  do  special  honor  to  Christ.  These  rejecters  of  the  creed 
of  Chalcedon  included  many  shades  of  opinion,  but  as  a  whole 
they  showed  little  departure  from  Cyril.  Their  chief  differ- 
«ice  from  Chalcedon  and  the  West  was  one  of  emphasis. 
They  rejected  Eutyches,  yet  most  of  them  would  say  "of  two 
natures,"  provided  it  was  understood  that  the  human  and  di- 
vine were  united  in  the  incarnation  into  one  nature,  and  that 
essentially  divine,  with  human  attributes.  As  with  Cyril,  this 
humanity  was  impersonal,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  than  with 
him  it  was  transformed  into  divinity,  so  that  without  ceasing, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  human,  it  was  properly  describable  as 
one  divine  nature.  Hence  the  opponents  of  Chalcedon  were 
called  Monophysites — ^believers  in  one  nature. 

Immediately  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  Palestine  and, 
next,  Egypt  were  in  practical  revolution,  which  the  government 
was  able  only  slowly  to  master.  By  457  the  see  of  Alexandria 
was  in  possession  of  a  Monophysite,  Timothy,  called  by  his 
enemies  the  Cat;  by  461,  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  the  same  faith, 
held  that  of  Antioch.  These  captures  were  not  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  the  native  populations  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
throwing  off  the  dominance  of  Constantinople  and  largely 
qnnpathized  with  the  Monophysite  protest.  In  Antioch  Peter 
the  Fuller  caused  fresh  commotion  by  adding  to  the  Trisagion, 
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80  that  the  ascription  ran:  ''Holy  (Sod,  holy  Strong,  holy  Im* 
mortal,  who  was  crucified  for  us/* 

The  empire  found  itadf  grievously  threatened,  pcditically  no 
less  than  rdigiously,  by  these  disaffections;  and  much  oS  the 
imperial  policy  for  more  than  two  centuries  was  devoted  to 
thar  adjustment,  with  slight  permanent  success.  In  the  c<hi- 
test  between  Zeno  and  Basilicus  for  the  imperial  throne,  the 
latter  nuuie  a  direct  bid  for  Monophysite  support  by  issuing, 
in  476,  an  Encydion,  in  which  he  anatiiematized  ''the  so-called 
Tome  of  Leo,  and  all  things  done  at  Chalcedon  '^  in  modification 
of  the  >ncene  creed.^  For  such  a  reversal  the  East  was  not 
yet  ready,  and  this  action  of  Basilicus  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  hb  overthrow  by  Zeno.  Zeno,  however,  probaUy 
induced  by  the  patriarch  Acadus  of  Constantinople,  made  a 
new  attempt  to  heal  the  schism.  In  482  he  published  his 
famous  Henoticon^  In  it  the  results  of  the  Councils  of  Nicea 
and  Constantinople  were  confirmed,  Nestorius  and  Eut3rche8 
condemned,  and  Cyril's  "twelve  chapters'' •  approved.  It 
gave  a  brief  Christological  statement,  the  exact  rdationshq>  of 
which  to  that  of  Chalcedon  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be,  dear.  Its  chief  significance  was  in  the  declaration :  ^These 
things  we  write,  not  as  making  an  innovation  upon  the  faith, 
but  to  satisfy  you ;  and  every  one  who  has  held  or  holds  any 
other  opinion,  either  at  the  present  or  at  another  time,  whether 
at  Chalcedon  or  in  any  synod  whatever,  we  anathematize.'' 
This  1^  it  free  to  hold  the  Chalcedonian  creed  to  be  errone- 
ous. The  consequence  was  not  peace  but  confusion.  While 
many  Monophysites  accepted  it,  the  Monophysite  extrembts 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Henotieon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman  see,  feeling  its  honor  and  its  orthodoxy  at- 
tached by  this  practical  rqection  of  Chalcedon,  excommuni- 
cated Acadus  and  broke  off  rdations  with  the  East,  the  schism 
continuing  till  519,  when  the  Emperor  Justin  renewed  the 
authority  of  Chalcedon,  under  circumstances  that  increased 
the  prestige  of  the  papacy,^  but  only  alienated  Egypt  and  Syria 
the  more. 

Justin's  successor,  the  great  Justinian  (527-565),  more  folly 
than  any  other  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  diurch.    His  conspicuous  military  sue- 
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restored  to  the  empire  for  a  time  control  of  Italy  and 
North  Africa.  The  church  was  now  practically  a  department 
of  the  state.  Heathenism  was  suppressed  and  persecuted  as 
never  before.  While  Justinian  himself  was,  at  first,  strongly 
Chalcedonian  in  his  sympathies,  hb  Empress,  Theodora,  leaned 
to  the  Monophysite  side.  He  soon  gave  up  the  persecution  of 
McMiophysitea  with  which  his  reign  began.  Himself  one  of  the 
ablest  theological  minds,  of  the  age,  he  sought  to  develop  an 
eodesiastical  policy  that  would  so  interpret  the  creed  of  Chal- 
cedon  that,  while  leaving  it  technically  untouched,  would  ex- 
dude  any  possible  Antiochian  or  "Nestorian"  construction, 
thus  bringing  its  ^gnificance  fully  into  accord  with  the  the- 
ciogy  of  Cyiil  of  Alexandria.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  pla- 
cate the  Monophy^tes,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
East  generally,  whether  '^ orthodox^'  or  Monophysite,  without 
offending  Rome  and  the  West  too  deeply  by  an  actual  rejection 
of  the  Chalcedonian  decision.  Hence  the  establishment  of  a 
Cyrillic^halcedonian  orthodoxy  was  Justinian's  aim.  It  was 
a  difficult  task.  As  far  as  concerned  a  satisfaction  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites  in  general  it  failed.  In  its  effort  to  render  the  Cyril- 
He  interpretation  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  the  only  "ortho- 
dox "  view  it  succeeded.  Any  form  of  Antiochianism  was  perma- 
nently discredited.  By  this  result  Justinian  undoubtedly 
satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tli^ 
"orthodox"  East 

Justinian  was  greatiy  aided  in  his  task  by  the  rise  of  a  fresh 
interpretation  of  the  Chalcedonian  creed,  in  the  teaching  of  a 
monastic  theologian,  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (c.  485-643).  The 
age  was  witnes^ng  a  revival  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  Leontius  ^)pUed  Aristotelian  distinctions  to  the  Chris- 
tological  problems.  The  feeling  of  much  of  the  East,  both 
''orthodox"  and  Monophysite,  was  that  the  affirmation  of 
two  natures  in  Christ  could  not  be  interpreted  without  involv- 
ing two  hypostases — subsistences — and  therefore  being  "Nes- 
torian."  An  explanation  without  these  ''Nestorian"  conse- 
quences was  what  Leontius  now  gave.  The  natures  might  be 
''intrarhypostatic" — hnmArraro^ — ^that  is,  there  might  be  such 
a  hypostatic  union  that  while  the  peculiarities  of  one  nature 
remained,  it  might  find  its  hypostasb  in  the  other.  In  Christ 
this  one  hypostasb,  which  is  that  of  both  natures,  is  that  of 
the  Logos.    Thus  Leontius  would  interpret  the  creedhof  Chal- 
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cedon  in  teims  wholly  consonant  with  the  aim,  if  not  with  the 
exact  language,  of  Cyril.  The  human  in  Christ  is  real,  but  is 
so  subordinated  that  the  ultimate  reality  is  the  divine. 

Such  an  interpretation  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  quite  possible 
badis  of  reunion  with  the  more  moderate  Monophysites,  who 
constituted  their  majority.  The  large  section  led  by  Severus, 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch  (512-518),  who,  till  his  death 
in  538,  found  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  hdd  essentially  tibe  same  posi* 
tion  as  Leontius.  Their  chief  difference  was  that  they  regarded 
the  Chalcedonian  Council  and  its  creed  with  greater  suspicion. 
With  the  more  radical  Monophysites,  led  by  Julian  of  Iledicar- 
nassus  {d.  after  518)i  the  prosp>ect  of  union  was  less  auspicious. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  Christ's  body  was  incorrupti- 
ble from  the  beginning  of  the  incarnation,  and  incs^>able  of 
suffering  save  so  far  as  Christ  Himself  permitted  it.  Its  enemies 
charged  the  theory  of  Julian  with  Docetic  significance. 

To  meet  this  ^tuation  by  establishing  an  anti-Antiodiiaii, 
Cyrillic  interpretation  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  and  winning, 
if  possible,  the  moderate  Monophysites,  was  the  aim  of  Jus- 
tinian.   He  came  to  favor  the  so-called  '^Theopaschite"  (t.  e., 
I  ''suffering  God'')  formula  of  the  Scythian  monks,  "one  of  the 
I  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  after  a  controversy  lasting  from 
I  519  to  533.    Because  of  monastic  quarreb  in  Palestine,  and 
also  becaase  the  Eknperor's  theological  sympathies,  like  those 
of  his  age,  were  exceedingly  mtolerant,  Justinian  condemned 
the  memory  and  teachings  of  Origen  in  543.^ 

Justinian's  great  effort  to  further  his  theological  policy  was 
the  occasion  of  the  discussion  known  as  that  of  the  "Three 
Chapters."  In  544  Justinian,  defining  the  issue  by  his  own 
imperial  authority,  condemned  the  person  and  writings  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  now  more  than  a  cetitury  dead,  but  once 
the  revered  leader  of  the  school  of  Antioch  (anie,  p.  145),  the 
writings  of  Tlieodoret  of  Cyrus  in  criticism  of  Cyril  {amie,  p. 
148),  and  a  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Maris  the  Persian  {ante, 
p.  149).  Theodoret  and  Ibas  had  been  approved  by  the 
Coundl  of  Chalcedon.  The  action  of  the  Eknperor  nonunally 
left  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  untouched,  but  made  it  inqx>ssible 
of  interpretation  in  any  but  a  Cyrillic  sense,  cond^nned  the 
school  of  Antioch,  and  greatiy  disparaged  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.    The  edict  aroused  not  a  littie  opposi- 
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tion.  Pope  VigUius  (537-555)  disliked  it,  but  the  imperial 
reconquest  of  Italy  had  placed  the  Popes  largely  in  the  power 
of  the  Emperor.  Between  his  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the 
West  and  his  fear  of  Justinian,  Vigilius's  attitude  was  vacil- 
lating and  utterly  unheroic.^  To  carry  out  his  will,  Justinian 
now  convened  the  Fifth  General  CouncU,  which  met  in  Constan- 
tinoi^e  in  553.  By  it  the  "Three  Chapters,"  t.  e.,  Theodore 
and  the  writings  just  described,  were  condemned,  tiie  "Theo- 
paschite"  formiila  approved,  and  Origen  once  more  reckoned 
a  heretic.*  Pope  Vigilius,  though  in  Constantinople,  refused 
to  share  in  these  proceedings,  but  such  was  the  imperial  pres- 
sure that  within  less  than  a  year  he  acceded  to  the  decision  of 
the  council.  The  Cyrillic  interpretation  of  the  creed  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  now  the  only  "orthodox"  understanding.  The 
action  of  the  council  was  resisted  for  a  few  years  in  North 
Africa;  and  the  yielding  attitude  of  the  Pope  led  to  a  schis- 
matic separation  of  northern  Italy  from  Rome  which  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  in  the  neighboring 
Dlyricum  and  Istria  even  longer.  One  main  purpose  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  "Three  Chapters" — ^the  reconciliation  of 
the  Monophysites — ^failed.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  Monophysit- 
ism  remained  the  dominant  force,  the  real  reason  being  that 
these  provinces  were  developing  a  native  national  conscious- 
ness antagonistic  to  the  empire,  for  which  theological  differences 
were  the  excuse  more  than  the  cause. 

Under  Justinian's  successors,  Justin  II  (565-578),  and  Ti- 
berius II  (578-682),  alternate  severe  persecution  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites and  vain  attempts  to  win  them  occurred.  These 
efforts  were  now  of  less  significance  as  the  Monophysite  groups 
were  now  practically  separated  national  churches.  The  native 
Monophysite  body  of  Egypt  can  hardly  be  given  fixed  date  for 
its  origin.  From  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  the  land  was  in- 
creasingly in  religious  rebellion.  That  church,  the  Coptic,  b 
still  the  main  Christian  body  of  Egypt,  numbering  more  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  adherents,  strongly  Monophy- 
site to  this  day  in  doctrine,  under  the  rule  of  a  patriarch  who 
still  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria,  though  his  seat  has  long 
been  in  Cairo.  Its  services  are  still  chiefly  in  the  ancient 
Coptic,  though  Arabic  has  to  some  extent  replaced  it.  The 
most  conspicuous  daughter  of  the  Coptic  Church  is  the  Abys- 
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sinian.  When  Christianity  was  mtroduced  Into  ''Etfaioina^ 
is  uncertam.  There  is  some  reason  to  thinlc  that  its  first  mis- 
sionary was  Frumentius,  ordained  a  bishop  by  Athanasras, 
about  330.  The  effective  spread  of  Christianity  there  seems 
to  have  been  by  Egyptian  monks,  about  480.  llie  Abyssmiao 
Chiux^h  stands  to  ihe  present  day  in  dependent  relaticms  to 
that  of  Egypt,  its  head,  the  Abuna,  being  appointed  by  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It  is  Monophy^ite,  and  diflFen 
little  from  that  of  Egypt,  save  in  the  backwardness  of  its  cul- 
ture, and  the  great  extent  to  which  fasting  is  carried.  It  b 
probably  the  lowest  in  civilization  of  any  existing  church. 

While  Egypt  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  united  Monophy- 
cdte  popiilation,  Syria  was  deeply  divided.  Part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants inclined  to  Nestorianism  (ante,  p.  149).  Some  were 
orthodox,  and  many  Monophy^te.  The  great  organizer  of 
Syrian  Monophysitism,  after  its  persecution  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  Jacob,  nicknamed  Baradseus 
(?-578).  Bom  near  Edessa,  he  became  a  monk  and  enjoyed 
the  support  of  Justinian's  Monophysite-disposed  Empress, 
Theodora.  In  541  or  543  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Edessa, 
and  for  the  rest  of  hb  life  served  as  a  Monophysite  nus^onaiy, 
ordaining,  it  is  said,  eighty  thousand  clergy.  To  him  Syrian 
Monophysitism  owed  its  great  growth,  and  from  him  the  Syrian 
Monophyidte  Church,  wUch  exists  to  the  present  day,  derives 
the  name  pven  by  its  opponents,  Jacobite.  Its  head  caOs 
himself  patriarch  of  Antioch,  though  his  seat  has  for  oraturies 
been  in  ibe  Tigris  VaUey,  where  most  of  his  flock  are  to  be  found. 
They  number  about  eighty  thousand. 

Armenia  during  the  first  foiur  centuries  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  a  vassal  kingdom,  never  thoroughly  Romanized, 
maintaining  its  own  language  and  peculiarities  under  its  own 
sovereigns.  Christian  beginnings  are  obscure;  but  the  great 
propagator  of  Christianity  in  the  land  was  Gregory,  called  the 
Illuminator,  who  labored  in  the  closing  years  of  the  third  c^i- 
tury.  By  him  King  Tiridates  (c.  238-314)  was  converted  and 
baptized — ^Armenia  thus  becoming  the  first  country  to  have  a 
Christian  ruler,  since  this  event  antedated  the  Christian  pro- 
fession of  Constantine.  Armenian  Christianity  grew  vigor- 
ously. Never  very  closely  bound  to  the  Roman  worid,  Ar- 
menia was  in  part  conquered  by  Persia  in  387.  In  the  strug^es 
of  the  next  century  hatred  of  Persia  seons  to  have  tiuned 
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Armeiua  in  the  Monophy^te  direction,  since  Persia  favored 
Nestorianism  (ante,  p.  149).  By  an  Armenian  council,  held  in 
Etchmiadzin  (Valaxshabad),  in  491,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  Tome  of  Leo  were  condemned,  and  the  Armenian  or 
Gr^orian  Church — so  named  from  its  founder — has  been  ever 
ance  Monophysite.  Armenians  at  present  are  wide-spread 
throu^out  the  Turkish  empire  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Russia.  Armenians  are  believed  to  number  not  less  than  two 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
Gregorians.  The  Gregorian  Church  b  now  far  ihe  most  im- 
portant and  vigorous  of  these  ancient  separated  diurches  of 
the  East 

The  effect  of  the  Christological  controversies  was  disas- 
trous to  diurch  and  state.  By  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  Roman  state  church  of  the  East  had  been  rent,  and  sepa- 
rated churches,  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  had  been  torn 
from  it.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  profoundly  disaffected  toward 
the  government  and  religion  of  Constantinople — a  fact  that 
largely  accounts  for  the  rapid  conquest  of  those  lands  by 
Mohammedanism  in  the  seventh  century. 

BBCnON  XI.     CATASTROPHES  AND  FUBTHER  CONTROVERSIES  IN 

THE  EAST 

Justinian's  brilliant  restoration  of  the  Roman  power  was 
but  of  brief  duration.  From  568,  the  Lombards  were  press- 
ing into  Italy.  Without  conquering  it  wholly,  they  occupied 
the  north  and  a  large  portion  of  the  centre.  The  last  Roman 
garrisons  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths  in  624. 
The  Persians  gained  temporary  control  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
'Egypt  between  613  and  629,  and  overran  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Bo^horus.  On  the  European  side  the  Avars,  and  the  Slavic 
Croats  and  Serbs,  conquered  the  Danube  lands  and  most  of 
the  Balkan  provinces,  largely  annihilating  Christianity  there, 
penetrating  in  623  and  626  to  the  defenses  of  Constantinople 
itsdf .  That  the  empire  did  not  then  p^ish  was  due  to  the 
military  g^us  of  the  Emperor  Heradius  (610-642),  by  whom 
the  Persians  w^e  brilliantly  defeated,  and  the  lost  eastern 
provinces  restored.  Before  his  death,  however,  a  new  power, 
that  of  Mdiammedanism,  had  arisen.  Its  prophet  died  in 
Medina  in  632,  but  the  conquest  which  he  had  i)lanned  was 
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carried  out  by  the  Caliphs  Omar  and  Othman.  Damascut 
fell  in  635,  Jerusalem  and  Antioeh  in  638,  Alexandria  in  64L 
In  651,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  brought  to  an  end.  By  711, 
the  Mohanmiedan  flood  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into 
Spain,  bringmg  the  Visigothic  monarchy  to  a  close,  and  swept 
forward  into  France,  where  its  progress  was  permanent 
checked  by  the  FraiJcs,  imder  Charles  Martel,  in  the  great 
battle  of  732,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  In  the  East,  Con* 
stantinople  successfully  resisted  it,  in  672-678,  and  i^atn  in 
717-718.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  were  permanoitly 
taken  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Under  such  circumstances,  before  the  final  catastrophe, 
efforts  were  naturaUy  nouule  to  secure  unity  in  the  threatened 
portions  of  the  empire.  After  negotiations  lasting  several  years, 
in  which  the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Constantinople  was  ^ 
leader,  a  union  policy  was  inaugurated  by  the  Emperor  Henr 
dius,  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  that  in  all  that  He  did  Christ 
acted  by  "one  divine-human  energy."  Cyrus,  the  "orthodox'* 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  set  up  a  formula  of  union,  of  which  this 
was  the  substance,  in  Egypt,  in  633,  with  much  apparent  suc- 
cess in  condlialing  Monophysite  opinion.^  Opposition  arose, 
led  by  a  Palestinian  monk,  Sophronius,  soon  to  be  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Sergius  was  alarmed  and  now  tried  to  stop  any 
discussion  of  the  question.  He  now  wrote,  in  that  sense,  to 
Pope  Honorius  (625-638),  who  advised  against  the  expression 
"energy"  as  imscriptural,  and  said,  rather  incidentally,  that 
Christ  had  one  will.  Heradius  now,  in  638,  issued  his  EHhesis^ 
composed  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  forbade  discussion  of  the 
question  of  one  or  two  energies  and  affirmed  that  Christ  had 
one  will. 

It  was  eaiuer  to  start  a  theological  controversy  than  to  end 
it.  Pope  John  IV  (640-642)  condenmed  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ — or  Monothelite  heresy  as  it  was  called — in 
641.  Heradius  died  that  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Com^ 
stans  U  (642-668),  who  issued,  in  648,  a  Typos,  in  which  he 
forbade  discussion  of  the  question  of  Christ's  will  or  wills.* 
The  holder  of  the  papacy  was  the  ambitious  Martin  I  (649- 
655),  who  saw  in  the  situation  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
further  an  interpretation  of  the  theological  problem  conscMiant 
with  the  views  of  the  West,  which  had  always  held  that  Christ's 
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natures  were  each  perfect  and  entire,  but  also  to  assert  papal 
authority  in  the  Orient.  He  therefore  assembled  a  great  synod 
in  Rome  in  649,  which  proclaimed  the  existence  of  two  wills 
in  Christ — human  and  divine — and  not  only  condemned  Ser- 
gius  and  other  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  but  the  Ekthesis 
and  the  Typos}  This  was  flat  defiance  of  the  Emperor.  Con- 
stans  had  Pope  Martin  arrested  and  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Constantinople  in  653,  where  he  was  treatai  with  great  bru- 
tality. Martin  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was 
ezOed  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  died.  Strained  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  Constantinople  followed.  Constans  II  was 
succeeded  by  Constantine  IV  (668-685).  By  that  time,  the 
Monophysite  provinces,  the  retention  of  which  had  been  the 
source  of  the  discussion,  had  been  taken  by  the  Mohanunedans. 
It  was  more  important  to  placate  Italy  than  to  favor  them. 
The  Emperor  entered  into  negotiations  with  Pope  Agatho 
(678-681),  who  issued  a  long  letter  of  definition  as  Leo  I  had 
once  set  forth  his  Tome.  Under  imperial  auspices  a  council, 
the  Sixth  General  Council,  was  held  in  Constantinople  in  680 
and  681.  By  it  Christ  was  declared  to  have  "two  natural  wills 
or  willings  •  .  .  not  contrary  one  to  the  other  .  .  .  but  His 
human  will  follows,  not  as  resisting  or  reluctant,  but  rather  as 
subject  to  His  divine  and  omnipotent  will.''  It  also  con- 
demned Sergius  and  other  of  his  successors  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  and  Pope  Honorius.^ 
For  the  third  time  Rome  had  triumphed  over  the  di\dded 
East  in  theological  definition.  Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  and  Con- 
stantinople had  all  been  Roman  victories.  It  must  be  said, 
abo,  that  a  human  will  was  necessary  for  that  complete  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ  as  well  as  perfect  divinity,  for  which 
the  West  had  always  stood.  The  doctrine,  thus  defined,  was 
the  logical  completion  of  that  of  Chalcedon.  With  its  defini- 
tion, the  Christological  controversies  were  ended  in  so  far  as 
doctrinal  determination  was  concerned. 

While  the  Sixth  General  Council  was  thus  a  Western  success, 
it  had  a  sort  of  appendix  which  was,  in  a  sense,  a  Western 
defeat.  Like  the  council  of  the  "Three  Chapters"  (553),  it 
had  formulated  no  disciplinary  canons.  A  coimcil  to  do  this 
work  was  sununoned  by  Justinian  II  (685-695,  704-711),  to 
meet  in  Constuitinople  in  692,  and  is  called  from  the  domed 
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room  in  which  it  assembled — ^which  was  that  in  which  the 
council  of  680  and  681  had  met— the  Second  TniUan  Comidl, 
or  (hncilium  Qidnirsexhim,  as  completmg  the  fifth  and  Sixtih 
General  Councils.  It  was  entirely  Eastern  in  its  a»npositioii, 
and  is  looked  upon  by  the  Oriental  Church  as  the  completicHi 
of  the  council  of  680  and  681,  though  its  validity  is  not  acc^ted 
by  that  of  Rome.  Many  ancient  canons  were  renewed;  but 
several  of  the  new  enactments  directly  contradicted  Western 
practice.  It  enacted,  in  agreement  with  Chalcedon,  that 
"the  see  of  Constantinople  shall  enjoy  equal  privilege  with  the 
see  of  Old  Rome.''  It  permitted  marriage  to  deacons  and  prea- 
byters,  and  condemned  the  Roman  prohibition  of  such  mar- 
riages.  The  Greek  Chiirdi  still  maintains  this  permission.  It 
forbade  the  Roman  custom  of  fasting  on  Saturdays  in  Lent. 
It  prohibited  the  favorite  Western  representation  of  Christ 
under  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  ordering  instead  the  depiction  of 
a  human  figure.^  Though  not  very  important  in  themselves, 
these  enactments  are  significant  of  ^e  growing  estrangemoit  in 
feeling  and  practice  between  East  and  West 

The  apparent  cdlapse  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  seventh 
century  was  followed  by  a  very  considerflJ>le  renewal  of  its 
strength  under  the  able  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian  (717-740),  to 
whose  military  and  administrative  talents  its  new  lease  of  life 
was  due.  A  forceful  sovereign,  he  would  rule  the  church  in 
the  spirit  of  Justinian.  He  de^red  to  make  entrance  as  easy 
as  posable  for  Jews,  Moslems,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
stricter  Christian  sects,  such  as  the  remaining  Montanists. 
Tliey  charged  the  church  with  idolatiy,  by  reason  of  the  wide- 
q>read  veneration  of  pictures.  In  726,  Leo  forbade  th^  further 
employment  in  worship.  The  result  was  religious  revolt. 
The  monks  and  conmion  people  resbted,  partly  frcrn  veneration 
of  images,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  church 
from  imperial  dictation.  Leo  enforced  his  decree  by  the  army. 
In  most  of  the  empire  he  had  his  will.  Italy  was  too  remote, 
and  there  Popes  and  people  resisted  him.  Under  Pope  Gregory 
III  (731-741),  a  Roman  ^ynod  of  731  exconmiunicated  the 
opponents  of  pictures.  The  Emperor  answered  by  removing 
all  of  Sicily  and  sudi  portions  of  Italy  as  he  could  from  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction.  Leo's  sble  and  tyrannous  son,  Constan- 
tme  V  (740-775),  pursued  the  same  policy  even  more  relent- 
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leasly.  A  synod  assembled  by  him  in  Constantinople  in  754 
condemned  pictores  and  approved  his  authority  over  the 
diurch.  In  this  struggle  the  papacy  sought  the  help  of  the 
Franks  and  tore  itself  pennanently  from  dependence  on  the 
Easton  Emperors.  A  change  of  imperial  policy  came,  however, 
with  the  accession  of  Constantine  VI  (780-797),  under  the 
dominance  of  his  mother,  Irene,  a  partisan  of  pictures.  By 
hnperial  authority,  and  with  the  presence  of  papal  delegates,  the 
Seventh  and,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  last. 
General  Coundl  now  assembled  in  Nicsea  in  787.  By  its  de- 
cree pictures,  the  cross,  and  the  Gospels  '-should  be  given  due 
salutation  and  honorable  reverence,  not  indeed  that  true  wor- 
ship, which  pertains  alone  to  the  divine  nature.  •  .  .  For  the 
honor  which  is  paid  to  the  image  passes  on  to  that  which  the 
image  represents,  and  he  who  shows  reverence  to  the  image 
shofws  reverence  to  the  subject  represented  in  it"^  The 
council  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  that  much  the  same 
thing  could  have  been  said  by  heathenism  for  its  images. 

Among  the  vigorous  supporters  of  image-reverence  was  John 
of  Damascus  (700?-753?),  the  most  honored  of  the  later  theo- 
logians of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  church.  JBom  in 
the  city  from  which  he  took  his  name,  the  son  of  a  CMistian 
hig^placed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Mohanunedan  Caliph, 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  position,  only  to  abandon  it  and 
beonne  a  monk  of  the  dmster  of  St.  Sabas  near  Jerusalem. 
His  chief  work,  The  Fountain  of  Knowledge^  is  a  complete, 
systematic  presentation  of  the  theology  of  the  chiux^h  of  the 
East  With  little  of  originality,  and  much  use  of  extracts  from 
earlier  writers,  he  presented  the  whole  in  clear  and  logical  form, 
so  that  he  becWe  the  great  theological  instructor  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and,  thanks  to  a  Latin  translation  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, influenced  the  scholasticism  of  the  West.  His  philosophi- 
cal basb  is  an  Aristotelianism  largely  influenced  by  Neo-Platon- 
iam.  In  the  Christological  discussion  he  followed  Leontius 
(ante,  p.  155),  in  an  interpretation  of  the  Chalcedonian  symbol 
consonant  with  the  views  of  Cyril.  To  him  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  not  a  ransom  to  the  devil.  The 
Lead's  Supper  is  fully  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  by  tran- 
substantiation,  but  by  a  miraculous  transformation  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit 
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John  of  Damascus  summed  up  the  theological  developmeot  of 
the  Orient,  and  beyond  the  positions  which  he  represented  the 
East  made  practically  no  progress.  Its  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  explanation  of  Christiani^  was  completed. 

SECTION    Xn.     THE    CONSTirUTIONAL    DEVELOFBfENT    OF    THE 

CHURCH 

The  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire 
gave  to  the  Emperors  a  practical  authority  over  the  church. 
By  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  Emperor  declared,  on  his  own 
initiative,  what  was  sound  doctrine,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  regulated  churchly  administration.^  The  Emperors 
largely  controlled  appointment  to  high  ecclesiastical  offiire, 
especially  in  the  East.  This  imperial  power  was  limited,  how- 
ever, by  the  necessity,  which  even  Emperors  as  powerful  as 
Justinian  f^t,  of  securing  the  approval  of  the  church  through 
general  coundls  for  statements  of  faith  and  canons  of  adminis- 
tration. The  imperial  support  of  these  edicts  and  decisions  of 
general  councils  made  heresy  a  crime,  and  must  seriously  have 
limited  freedom  of  Christian  thought.  It  was  a  very  narrow 
path  both  in  doctrinal  opinion  and  in  administration,  that  a 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  instance,  had  to  walk.  If  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  for  the  papacy  (ante,  pp.  134-136) » 
it  was  largely  a  consequence  of  the  general  ineffectiveness  of 
imperial  control  in  Italy,  though  cases  were  not  lacking  where 
the  Popes  felt  the  heavy  hands  of  the  Emperors. 

As  in  the  ^isd  century,  the  bidiops  continued  to  be  the  c^itres 
of  local  eccl^a§tical  administration,  and  their  power  tended  j 
to  increase.  "Bytiiem  the  other  clergy  were  not  merely  ordained, 
but  the  pay  of  those  below  them  was  in  their  hands.  The  First 
Council  i^f-Nicaea  provided  that  other  clergy  should  not  remove 
from  a  diocese  without  the  bishop's  consent.^  In  each  of  the 
provinces  the  bishop  of  the  capital  city  was  the  metropolitan, 
who,  according  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  (341),  should  "have 
precedence  in  rank  .  .  .  that  the  other  bishops  do  nothing 
extraordinary  without  him."  '  The  ancient  custom  of  local 
synods,  for  the  consideration  of  provincial  questions  was  ex- 
tended, the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  requiring  them  to  be  held 
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twice  a  year.^  Tliis  metropolitan  arrang^nait  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  the  East  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  the.  West  it  was  about  half  a  century  later  in  development, 
and  was  limited  in  Italy  by  the  dominance  of  the  papacy. 
Nevertheless  it  won  its  way  in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 
Above  the  metropolitans  stood  the  bishops  of  the  great  capitals 
of  the  empire,  the  patriarchs,  whose  prominence  antedat^  the 
rise  of  the  metropolitan  system.  These  were  the  bishops,  or 
patriarchs,  of  Rome,  Constantinople  (by  381),  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and,  by  451,  Jerusalem. 

By  Constanline,  the  clergy  were  made  a  privileged  clas^ 
and  exempted  from  the  public  biuxlens  of  taxation  (319).^  The  ^ 
government,  anxious  not  to  lose  its  revenues  through  the  en- 
trance into  clerical  office  of  the  well-to-do,  ordered  that  only 
those  "of  small  fortune"  should  be  ordamed  (326).*  The 
result  of  this  policy  was  that,  though  the  ordination  of  slaves 
was  everywhere  discouraged,  and  was  forbidden  in  the  East 
by  the  Emperor  Zeno  in  484,  the  clergy  were  prevailingly  re- 
cruited from  classes  of  Uttle  property  or  education.  The  bril- 
liant careers  of  some  men  of  talent  and  means,  of  whom  Ambrose 
is  an  example,  show  the  possibilities  then  before  those  of  high 
ability  who  passed  these  barriers.  The  feeling,  which  had  long 
existed,  that  the  higher  clergy,  at  least,  should  not  engage  in 
Miy  worldly  or  gainful  occupation,  grew,  and  such  works  were 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III  in  452. 
Such  exclusive  devotion  to  the  clerical  calling  demanded  an 
en]aif;ed  support.  The  church  now  received  not  merely  the 
gifts  of  the  faithful,  as  of  old ;  but  the  income  of  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing body  of  landed  estates  presented  or  bequeathed  to  it 
by  wealthy  Christians,  the  control  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops.  An  arrangement  of  Pope  Simplicius  (468-483) 
provided  that  ecclesiastical  income  should  be  divided  into  quar- 
ters, one  each  for  the  bishop,  the  other  clergy,  the  up-keep  of 
the  services  and  edifices,  and  for  the  poor. 

The  feeling  was  natural  that  the  clergy  should  be  moral  ex- 
amples to  their  flocks.  Celibacy  had  long  been  prized  as  be- 
longing to  the  holier  Christian  life.  In  this  respect  the  West 
was  stricter  than  the  East.  Pope  Leo  I  (440-461)  held  that 
even  sub-deacons  should  refrain  from  marriage,^  though  it  was 
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to  be  o«[ituries  before  this  rule  was  universally  enforced  in  tbe 
Western  Church.  In  the  East,  the  practice  which  still  con- 
tinues was  estaUished  by  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  only 
celibates  could  be  bialiops,  while  clergy  below  that  rank  could 
marry  before  ordination.  This  rule,  though  not  without 
advantages,  has  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  blocking  pro- 
motion in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  leading  to  the  chmce  oi 
bisluq>s  prevailingly  from  the  ranks  of  the  monks. 

Whfle  the  bishop's  power  was  thus  extensive,  the  growth  of 
the  church  into  the  rural  districts  about  the  cities,  and  of  many 
congregations  in  the  cities  themselves,  led  to  the  formation  <^ 
congregations  in  charge  of  presbyters,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  presbyterial  office.  Tliese 
congr^ations  still  belonged,  in  most  regions,  to  the  undivided 
dty  churdi,  ruled  by  the  bishop;  but  by  the  sixth  century  the 
parish  system  made  its  appearance  iq  France.  There  the 
priest  (presbyter)  in  charge  received  two-thirds  of  the  local 
income,  paying  the  rest  to  the  bishop. 

The  incoming  of  masses  from  heathenism  into  the  diurch 
led,  at  first,  to  an  emphasis  on  the  catechimienate.  Reception 
to  it,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  laying  on  of  hands,  was 
popidarly  r^^arded  as  conferring  membership  in  the  churcli, 
and  was  as  far  as  the  great  multitude  of  less  earnest  Christians 
went  in  Christian  profession,  save  in  possible  dangen  of  death. 
The  growth  of  generations  of  exclusively  Christian  ancestry, 
and,  in  the  West,  the  spread  of  Augustinian  doctrines  of  bi^ 
tismal  grace,  brought  this  half-way  attitude  to  an  end.  The 
catechumenate  lost  its  dgnificance  when  the  whole  pc^ralation 
had  become  supposedly  Christian. 

In  one  important  respect  East  and  West  fell  asunder  in  this 
period  regarding  rites  connected  with  baptism.  As  already 
described,  by  the  time  of  Tertullian  (cmte,  p.  96),  baptism 
proper  was  f dlowed  by  anointing  and  laying  on  d  hands  in 
token  of  the  rec^tkm  of  the  Ho^  Spirit.  In  TertulUan's  age 
both  baptian  and  laying  (m  oi  hands  were  acts  of  the  bishop, 
save  in  case  of  necessity,  when  baptism  could  be  admin- 
istered by  any  Christian  (onfo,  p.  97).  Yfiih  the  growth  of 
the  churdi,  presbyters  came  to  hsepfizt  regdaiiy  in  East  and 
West.  Witii  regard  to  the  further  rite  the  two  regions  differed. 
The  East  saw  its  chief  significance  in  the  anointing,  and  al- 
lowed that  to  be  perfonned,  as  it  does  to-day,  by  the  presbyter 
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with  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  The  West  viewed  the  lay-  / 
iDg  on  of  hands  as  the  all-important  matter,  and  held  that  that  [ 
could  be  done  by  the  bishop  alone^  as  successor  to  the  Apostles. 
TTie  rites  therefore  became  separated  in  the  West.  "Confirma- 
tion'' took  place  often  a  considerable  time  after  baptism,  when 
the  presence  of  the  bishop  could  be  secured,  though  it  was  long 
before  the  age  of  the  candidate  was  fixed  in  the  Western 
Church. 

^  SECTION  XIII.     PUBLIC  WOBSHIP  AND  SACRSD  SEASONS   ^ 

Public  worship  in  the  fyii^^i  vq^  fifth  centuries  stood  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  conception  of  secret  discipline,  the 
so-called  discipiina  arcani,  derived,  it  is  probable,  from  con- 
ceptions akin  to  or  borrowed  from  the  mystery  religions.    Its 
roots  run  back  apparently  into  the  third  century.    Under  these 
impulses  the  services  were  divided  into  two  parts.    The  first/ 
was  open  to  catechumens  and  the  general  public,  and  included 
Bible  reading,  singing,  the  sermon,  and  prayer^  To  the  second, 
the  true  Christian  mystery,  none  but  the  baptized  were  ad- 
mitted.   It  had  its  crown  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  creed  I 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  also  objects  of  reserve  from  those  ' 
uninitiated  by  baptism.    With  the  disappearance  of  the  cate* 
cfaumenate  in  the  sixth  century,  under  the  impression  that  the 
population  was  all  now  Christian,  the  secret  discipline  came 
to  an  end. 

The  public  portion  of  Sunday  worship  began  with  Scripture 
reading,  interspersed  with  the  singing  of  pssJms.  These  sdec- 
ticms  presented  three  passages,  the  prophets,  i.  e,,  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  episties,  the  Gospels,  and  were  so  read  as  to  cover 
the  Bible  in  the  course  of  successive  Simdays.  The  desirability 
of  reading  appropriate  selections  at  special  seasons,  and  of 
some  abbreviation  led,  by  the  close  of  the  foiuth  centiuy,  to 
the  prq)aration  of  lectionaries.  In  the  Arian  struggle  the  use 
of  hymns  other  than  psalms  grew  common,  and  was  furthered 
in  the  West  with  great  success  by  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

The  latter  part  of  the  foiuth  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth     / 
centuries  was  above  all  others  an  age  of  great  preachers  in  the  y 
ancient  church.    Among  the  most  eminent  were  Gre^^  of 
Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  theEast^ 
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and  Ambrose^  Augustine,  and  Leo  I  in  the  West.  Tbis  preach* 
ing  was  largely  expodtory,  though  with  plain  q>plication  to 
the  problems  of  daily  life.  In  form  it  was  often  hi^ily  rhetori- 
cal, and  the  hearers  manifested  their  approval  by  iq)plause. 
Yet,  while  this  preaching  was  probably  never  excelled,  preadi- 
ing  was  by  no  means  general,  and  in  many  country  districts, 
or  even  considerable  cities,  few  sermons  were  to  be  heard. 
Prayer  was  offered  before  and  after  the  sermon  in  liturgical 
form.  The  benediction  was  given  by  the  bishop,  when  present, 
to  the  various  classes  for  whom  prayer  was  made,  and  the 
non-baptized  then  dismissed. 

The  private  portion  of  the  service — the  Lord's  Supper — 
foUowed.  Both  East  and  West  held  that,  by  divine  pow^, 
the  miracle  of  the  presence  of  Christ  was  wrought,  but  differed 
as  to  when  in  the  service  it  took  place.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
East  it  was  during  the  prayer  known  as  the  invocaticm^ 
This  was  imdoubtedly  the  view  in  the  West  till  late  in 
sixth  century.  There,  however,  it  was  replaced,  probably 
under  Roman  influence,  by  the  conviction  that  the  Eucharistic 
miracle  occurred  when  the  words  of  instituticm  were  recited, 
culminating  in ''This  is  My  body  .  .  .  this  is  the  new  covenant 
in  My  blo«i."  To  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
the  Supper  is  the  repetition  of  the  incarnation,  whereia  Christ 
takes  the  dements  into  union  with  Himself  as  once  He  did 
l^uman  flesh.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  at  once  a  sacrifice  and  a 
communion.  It  was  possible  to  emphasize  one  aspect  or  the 
other.  The  Eafit^ut  that  of  communion  in  the  for^round. 
Consonant  with  its  theory  of  salvation,  the  Supper  was  viewed 
as  primarily  a  great,  life-giving  mystery,  wherein  the  partaker 
received  the  transforming  body  and  blood  of  his  Lord,  and 
thereby  became,  in  a  measure  at  least,  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature,  built  up  to  the  immortal  and  sinless  life.  This  view 
was  far  from  denied  in  the  West.  It  was  held  to  be  true. 
But  the  Western  conception  of  salvation  ja^coming^to  right 
relations  with  Grod,  led  theJWest  to  emphasize  the  aspect  of 
sacrifice,  as  Indinirig  God  to  be  gracious  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  offered.  The  Western  mind  did  not  lend  itself 
so  readily  as  the  Eastern  to  mysticism.  In  general,  the  Oriental 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  tended  to  become  a  mys- 
tery-drama, in  which  the  divine  and  eternal  manifested  itself 
in  life-giving  energy.  ^^^^^^^  by  Google 
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Beside  the  Sunday  worship,  daily  services  of  a  briefer  char- 
acter were  now  very  common,  and  had  widely  developed  into 
morning  and  evening  worship. 

The  older  festivals  of  the  Christian  year,  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost, were,  as  earlier,  great  periods  of  religious  observance. 
Easter  was  preceded  by  a  forty  days'  fast,  though  the  method 
of  reckoning  this  lenten  period  varied.  The  Roman  system 
became  ultimately  that  of  the  whole  West,  and  continues  to 
the  present.  The  whole  of  Holy  Week  was  now  a  time  of 
q>ecial  penitential  observance,  passing  over  to  the  Easter  re- 
jmcing.  By  the  fourth  century  the  observance  of  Ascension  k 
was  general.  The  chief  addition  to  the  festivals  of  the  church 
whi<^  belongs  to  this  period  is  that  of  Christmas.  Apparently  ^ 
no  feast  of  Christ's  nativity  was  held  in  the  church  till  into 
the  fourth  century.  By  the  second  centiuy,  January  6  had  been 
observed  by  the  Gnostic  disciples  of  Basilides  as  the  date  of 
Jesus'  baptism.  At  a  time  not  now  apparent,  but  probably 
about  the  b^pbning  of  the  fourth  century,  this  was  regarded 
in  the  East  as  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  also,  by  reason  of  an 
interpretation  of  Luke  3^,  which  made  Him  exactly  thirty 
years  old  at  His  baptism.  Other  factors  were  at  work,  how- 
ever. It  was  an  opinion  in  the  third  century  that  the  imiverse 
was  created  at  the  vernal  equinox,  reckoned  in  the  Julian 
calendar  as  March  25.  Similar  habits  of  thought  would  make 
the  beginning  of  the  new  creation,  the  inception  of  the  incamar 
tion,  fall  on  the  same  day,  and  therefore  Christ's  birth  on  the 
winter  solstice,  December  25.  That  that  date,  when  the  sim 
begins  to  turn,  was  the  birthday  of  the  Mithrfdc  SolJnmcttiSf 
was  not  probably  the  reason  of  the  choice,  though  it  mKy  well 
have  commended  it  as  substituting  a  great  Christian  for  a 
pc^ular  heathen  festival.  At  all  events,  the  celebration  of 
December  25  as  Christmas  appears  first  in  Rome,  apparentiy%/ 
in  353  or  354,  though  it  may  date  from  336.  From  Rome  it 
spread  to  the  East,  being  introduced  into  Constantinople, 
probably  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  between  378  and  381.  A 
aermon  of  Chiysostom,  preached  in  Antioch  in  388,  declares 
.that  the  celebration  was  then  not  ten  years  old  in  the  East, 
and  t|ie  discourse  was  delivered,  it  would  appear,  on  the  first 
observance  of  December  25  in  the  Syrian  capital.  It  reached 
Alexandria  between  400  and  432.^    From  its  inauguration, 

*  KuBopp  Lake,  in  Hastings's  Encydopasdia  of  RdigUm  and  Ethics,  3*^-*. 
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Christmas  became  one  of  the  great  festivak  iA  the  ohinch, 
comparable  cmly  with  Easter  and  Pentecost 


SECTION  XIY.     LOWEB  CHRISTIANirT 

The  beginnings  of  veneration  of  martyrs  and  of  thar  rdics 
run  back  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Their  deaths 
were  regularly  commemorated  with  public  services  [ptidt^  p. 
93).  ^th  the  ccmversion  of  Constantine,  however,  and  the 
acces^on  to  the  church  of  masses  fresh  from  heathenism,  this 
reverence  largely  increased.  Constantine  himself  built  a  great 
church  in  honor  of  Peter  in  Rome.  His  mother,  Helena,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  true  cross  was  thought  to 
be  discov^ed.  Men  looked  back  on  the  time  of  persecuticoi 
with  much  reason,  as  a  heroic  age,  and  upon  its  martyrs  as  the 
athletes  of  the  Christian  race.  Populur  opinion,  which  had 
long  sanctioned  the  remembrance  of  the  martyrs  in  prayer 
and  worship,  had  passed  over,  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  to  the  feding  that  they  were  to  be  prayed  to  as  in- 
tercessors with  God,^  and  as  ai>le  to  protect,  heal,  and  aid 
those  who  honored  them.  There  arose  thus  a  popular  Chris- 
tianity of  the  second  rank,  as  Hamack  has  well  called  it.  The 
martyrs,  for  the  masses,  took  the  place  of  the  old  gods  and 
heroes.  To  the  martyrs,  popular  feeling  added  distinguished 
ascetics,  church  leaders,  and  opponents  of  heresy.  There  was, 
as  yet,  no  regular  process  of  weighing  claims  to  samthood. 
Inclusion  in  its  ranks  was  a  matter  of  common  opinion.  Hiey 
were  guardians  of  cities,  patrons  of  trades,  curers  of  disease. 
They  are  omnipresent.  As  Jerome  expressed  it:  '^They  fol- 
low the  Lamb,  whithersoever  He  goeth.  If  the  Lamb  is  present 
everywhere,  the  same  must  be  believed  respecting  those  who 
are  with  tlie  Lamb."*  They  were  honored  with  burning 
tapers.' 

Chief  of  all  these  sacred  personages  was  the  ^N^rgin  Mary. 
Pious  fancy  busied  itself  with  her  early.  To  Irenseus  she  was 
the  second  Eve  [pnde^  p.  66).  Yet,  curiously  enough,  she  did 
not  stand  out  pre-eminent  tUl  well  into  the  fourth  century,  at 
least  in  the  teaching  of  the  intellectual  circles  in  the  church, 
though  popular  legend,  as  reflected  for  instance  in  the  apocry- 

1  Auguatine,  Vermont,  159^  '  il^otiMt  yi^iCemfiiM,  6. 
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phal  ProUw^fdium  cf  James,  had  made  much  of  her.  Aacetie 
feding,  as  illustrated  in  Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
asserted  her  perpetual  virginity.  With  the  rise  of  monasticism,  / 
the  Virgin  became  a  monastic  ideal.  The  full  elevation  of 
l^Iaiy  to  the  first  among  created  beings  came  with  the  Chris- 
tdogical  controversies,  and  the  complete  sanction  of  the  de- 
scription ''Mother  of  God/'  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius 
and  the  decision  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 
Thenceforth  the  ^^rgin  was  foremost  among  all  stunts  in  pop- 
ular and  official  reverence  alike.  To  her  went  out  mudi  of 
that  feeling  which  had  found  expression  in  the  wor&^p  of  the 
mother  goddesses  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  though  in 
a  far  nobler  form.  Above  tliat  was  the  reverence  rightfully  her 
due  as  the  chosen  vehicle  of  the  incarnation.  All  that  martyr 
or  Aposde  could  do  for  the  faithful  as  intercessor  or  protector, 
she,  as  blessed  above  them,  could  dispense  in  yet  more  abimdant 
measure.  In  proportion,  also,  as  the  Cyrillic  interpretation 
of  the  Chalcedonian  creed  and  Monophysitism  tended  to  em- 
jAuLsize  the  divine  in  Christ  at  the  expense  of  the  human,  and 
therefore,  however  unintentionally,  put  Him  afar  from  men, 
she  appeared  a  winsome  sympathizer  with  our  humanity. 
In  a  measure,  she  took  the  place  of  her  Son,  as  mediator  be-^ 
tween  God  and  man. 

The  roots  of  angd-worship  are  to  be  found  in  apostolic  times,^ 
yet  though  made  much  of  in  certain  Gnostic  systems,  and 
l^aying  a  great  rdle,  for  instance,  in  the  speculations  of  an 
Qngm^  angels  were  not  conspicuously  objects  of  Christian 
reverence  till  late  in  the  fourth  century.  They  were  always 
far  less  definite  and  graspable  by  the  common  mind  than  the 
martyrs.  Reverence  for  angels  was  given  great  furtherance 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  Christian  mystic  work  composed  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  / 
Areopag^te,'  and  called  that  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  Of  all  ^ 
angdic  bdngs,  the  Archangd  Michael  was  the  most  honored. 
A  church  in  commemoration  of  him  was  built  a  few  miles  from 
C<mstantinople  by  Constantine,  and  one  existed  in  Rome  early 
in  the  fifth  century.  When  the  celebration  of  his  festival  on 
Michaelmas,  September  29 — one  of  the  most  popular  of  medi- 
aeval feast-days  in  the  West — ^was  instituted,  is  imcertain. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  reverence  for  relics 
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began  early.  By  the  fourth  century  it  was  being  developed 
to  an  enonnous  extent,  and  included  not  merely  the  mortal 
remains  of  martyrs  and  saints,  but  all  manner  of  articles  asso- 
ciated, it  was  believed,  with  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  church.  Their  wide-spread  use  is  illustrated  by 
the  statute  of  the  Seventh  Greneral  Coimcil  (787):  "If  any 
bishop  from  this  time  forward  is  found  consecrating  a  temple 
without  holy  relics,  he  shall  be  deposed  as  a  transgressor  oi 
the  ecclesiastical  traditions."^  Closely  connected  with  this 
reverence  for  relics  was  the  valuation  placed  on  pilgrimages 
to  places  where  they  were  preserved,  and  above  all  to  the  Hcdy 
Land,  or  to  Rome. 

/  Reverence  for  pictures  was  slower  in  gaining  a  foothdd 
It  seemed  too  positively  connected  with  the  ancient  idolatry. 
By  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  however,  it  was  rapidly 
spreading  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  it  became,  if  anything, 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  West.  The  struggles  ending  in  the 
full  authorization  of  pictures  by  the  Seventh  General  Council 
have  already  been  narrated  (ante,  p.  163).  Christian  feeling 
was  that  representation  on  a  fiat  surface  only,  paintings,  and 
mosaics,  not  statues,  should  be  allowed,  at  least  in  the  interior 
of  churches,  and  this  remains  the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  present,  though  this  restriction  was  not  a  matter  of 
chim^h  law. 

This  Christianity  of  the  second  rank  profoundly  affected  the 
life  of  the  people,  but  it  had  also  its  heartiest  supporters  in  the 
monks,  and  it  was  furthered  rather  than  resbtixi  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  church,  certainly  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  It  imdoubtedly  made  the  way  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  easier  for  tiiousands,  but  it  largely  heathemxed 
the  church  itself. 

SECTION  XV.      SOME  WESTERN  CHABACTERISTICS 

While  East  and  West  shared  in  the  theological  development 
already  outlined,  and  Western  infiuences  contributed  much  to 
the  official  decisions  in  the  Arian  and  Christological  contro- 
versies, there  was  a  very  appreciable  difference  in  the  wei|^ 
of  theological  interest  in  the  two  portions  of  the  anpire.  The 
West  produced  no  really  conspicuous  theological  leader  between 

^  Canon  7.  C"i^r\n]r> 
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Cyprian  (d.  258)  and  Ambrose  (340?-397).  Even  Hilaiy  of 
Poitiers  (300?-367)  was  not  sufficiently  eminent  as  an  original 
thinker  to  make  a  real  exception.  Both  Hilary  and  Ambrose 
were  devoted  students  of  the  Greek  Fathers — ^the  latter  espe- 
cially of  the  great  Cappadodans.  Though  Tertullian  was  per^ 
sonally  discredited  by  his  Montanism,  his  influence  lived  on  in 
die  greatly  valued  Cyprian.  While,  therefore,  Greek  el^n^its 
entered  laj^y  into  Western  thinking,  it  devdoped  its  own  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  western  part  of  the  empire  was  disposed,  like  Tertullian, 
to  view  Christianity  under  judicial  rather  than,  like  the  East, 
under  philosophical  aspects.  Its  thought  of  the  Grospel  was 
that  primarily  of  a  new  law.  While  the  West  did  not  deny 
the  Eastern  conception  that  salvation  is  a  making  divine  and 
inmiortal  of  our  sinful  mortality,  that  conception  was  too  ab- 
stract for  it  readily  to  grasp.  Its  own  thought  was  that  sal- 
vation is  getting  right  with  God.  Hence,  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Ambrose  tibere  is  a  deeper  sense  of  sin,  and  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  grace  than  in  the  East.  Reli^on  in  the  West  had  a 
doser  rdation  to  the  acts  of  every-day  life  than  in  the  East. 
It  was  more  a  forgiveness  of  definitdy  recognized  evil  acts, 
and  less  an  abstract  transformation  of  nature,  than  in  the  East 
— more  an  overcoming  of  sin,  and  less  a  rescue  from  earthiness 
and  death.  In  the  West,  through  the  teaching  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Ambrose,  sin  was  traced  to  an  inherited  vitiation 
of  human  nature  in  a  way  that  had  no  corresponding  paralld 
in  the  East.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  this  Western 
estimate  of  ^  and  grace,  imperfectly  worked  out  though  it 
yet  was,  combined  with  tiie  firmer  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  West,  gave  the  Western  Church  a  stronger  control  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  people  than  was  achieved  by  that  of  the  East 
All  these  Western  peculiarities  were  to  come  to  their  full  fruition 
in  die  work  of  Augustine. 

SECTION  XVI.      JEROBIE 

Jerome  was  the  ablest  scholar  that  the  andent  Western   ^ 
Church  could  boast.    Bom  about  340  in  .Stride  in  Dalmatia, 
he  studied  in  Rome,  where  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Liberius 
in  360.    Aquilda  he  made  his  headquarters  for  a  while,  where 
he  became  the  friend  of  ^ufinus  (?-410),  the  translator  of 
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v/Origen,  like  Jerome  to  be  a  siqyporter  of  numasticisoi  and  a 
monk  in  Palestine^  but  with  whom  he  was  to  quand  over 
Origen's  orthodoxy.  Jerome  had  a  restless  desire  to  know  the 
scholariy  and  religious  world.  From  366  to  370  he  visited  the 
cities  of  Gaul.  T^e  next  three  years  saw  him  again  in  Aqmleia. 
Then  came  a  journey  through  the  Orient  to  Antioch,  where  he 
was  overtaken  with  a  severe  illness  in  which  he  bdieved  Christ 
Himself  appeared  and  reproached  him  for  devoticm  to  the 
classics.  He  now  turned  to  the  Scriptures,  studying  H^rew» 
and  living  as  a  hermit  from  373  to  379,  not  far  from  Antioch. 
Ordained  a  presbyter  in  Antioch,  in  379,  he  studied  in  Constan- 
tinople under  Gregory  Nasdanzus.  The  year  382  saw  him  in 
Rome,  where  he  won  the  hearty  support  of  Pope  Damasus 
(366-384),  and  preached  in  season  and  out  of  seascm  the  merits 
of  the  monastic  life.  Soon  he  had  a  large  following,  e^)ecially 
among  Roman  women  of  position ;  but  also  much  aimity ,  even 
among  the  clergy,  for  monastidsm  was  not  as  yet  pc^ular  in 
the  West,  and  Jerome  himself  was  one  of  the  most  vindictive 
of  diq[>utants.  The  death  of  Damasus  made  Jerome's  position 
so  uncomfortable  in  Rome  that  he  retired,  in  385,  to  Antioch, 
whither  a  nimiber  of  his  Roman  converts  to  monastic  celibacy, 
led  by  Paula  and  her  daughter,  Eustochium,  soon  followed  him. 
With  them  he  journeyed  through  Palestine  and  to  the  chief 
monastic  establishments  of  Egypt,  returning  to  Bethlehem  in 
386,  where  Paula  bmlt  nimneries  and  a  monastery  for  men. 
Here,  as  head  of  the  monastery,  Jerome  made  his  h^ulquarters 
till  his  death,  in  420. 

^  Jerome's  best  use  of  his  unquestionable  learning  was  as  a 
translator  of  the  Scriptures.  The  older  Latin  veracms  were 
crude,  and  had  fallen  into  much  corruption.  Pope  Damasus 
proposed  to  Jerome  a  revision.  That  he  completed  for  the 
New  Testament  about  388.  The  Old  Testament  he  then  trans- 
lated in  Bethlehem,  with  the  fdd  of  Jewish  friends.  It  is  a 
proof  of  Jerome's  soimdness  of  scholarship  that,  in  spite  even 
of  the  wishes  of  Augustine,  he  went  back  of  the  Septuagint  to  j 
the  Hebrew.  The  result  of  Jerome's  work  was  tie  VvlgaU^ 
still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  his  best  monimient. 
Jerome  had,  also,  no  small  deserts  as  a  historian.  He  con- 
tinued the  ChrpfiiiJ£^Qt  Eusebius.  His  De  Viria  InkuirSms  is 
a  biographical  dictionary  of  Christian  writers  to  and  including 
himself.    He  was  an  abundant  commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 
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He  urged  by  treatise  and  by  letter  the  advantages  of  celibacy  / 
and  of  the  monastic  life.  As  a  theologian  he  had  little  that 
was  original  to  offer.  He  was  an  impassioned  defender  of  tra- 
dition and  of  Western  popular  usage.  A  controversialist  who 
loved  disputation,  he  attacked  opponents  of  asceticism  like 
Jovinianus,  critics  of  relic-reverence  like  Vigilantius,  and  those  « 
who,  like  Helvidius,  held  that  Mary  had  other  children  than 
our  Lord.  He  condemned  Origen,  whom  he  had  once  admired. 
He  wrote  in  support  of  Augustine  against  the  Pelagians.  In 
these  controversial  writings  Jerome's  littleness  of  spirit  is  often 
painfully  manifest.  Though  d^erving  to  be  reckoned,  as  he 
is  by  the  Roman  Church,  one  of  its  "Doctors,*'  by  reason  of 
the  greatness  of  his  learning  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  it, 
the  title  "saint"  seems  more  a  tribute  to  the  scholar  than  to 
the  man. 

SECTION  XVII.     AUGUSTINE 

In  Augustine  the  ancient  rhiimh  reached  its  highest  regions 
attainment  Mnce  apostolic  tim^^  T^ougETEismHugncein  the 
East  was  to  be  relatively  slight,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
questions  with  which  he  was  primarily  concerned,  all  Western 
Christianity  was  to  become  his  debtor.  Such  superiority  as 
Western  rdig^ous  life  came  to  possess  over  that  of  the  East  was 
primarily  his  bequest  to  it.  He  was  to  be Jiigjb^|er  of  much 
that  was  most  chararteri^n  in  n>^i«vaJ  Roman  CatEoIicisnu 
He  was  to  be  the  spintuaLancestor,  nol^'bf  much  in  the 
Reformation.  His  tiieology,  though  buttressed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, philosophy,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was  so  largely 
rooted  in  his  own  experience  as  to  render  his  story  more  than 
usually  the  interpretation  of  the  man. 
\^^  Ahicsi  gave  three  great  leaders  to  Latin  Christianity,  Ter- 
tTin|im  ryprJAn.  and  Augustine.  Augustine  was  born  in 
Tagasti&V  m  Numidia,  now  Suk  Ahras  in  the  Department  of 
Constantine  in  Algeria,  on  November  13,  354.  His  father, 
Patridus,  was  a  heathen  of  good  position  but  of  small  property, 
an  ea^-going,  woridly  character,  who  did  not  embrace  Chris- 
tianity till  near  the  end  of  life.  His  mother,  Monnica,  was  a 
Christian  woman  of  high  worth,  eagerly  ambitious  for  her  son, 
though  the  full  radiance  of  her  Christian  life  was  to  be  mani- 
fested in  her  later  years,  developed  through  Ambrose  and 
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Augustine  himself.  In  Augustine  there  were  two  natures,  one 
passionate  and  sensuous,  tiie  other  eagerly  high-minded  and 
truth-seeking.  It  may  not  be  wrong  to  say  ti^t  father  and 
mother  were  reflected  in  him.  From  Tagaste  he  was  sent  for 
the  sake  of  schooling  to  the  neighboring  Madaura,  and  thence 
to  Carthage,  where  he  piusued  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Here, 
when  about  seventeen,  he  took  a  concubine,  to  whom  he  was 
to  hold  for  at  least  fourteai  years,  and  to  them  a  son,  Adeo- 
datus,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  was  bom  in  372.  If  the  sensuous 
Augustine  was  thus  eariy  aroused,  the  truth-seeking  Augustine 
was  speedily  awakened.  When  nineteen,  the  study  of  Cicero's 
now  almost  completely  lost  Hortensiua  ''changed  my  affec- 
tions, and  turned  my  prayers  to  Thyself,  O  Lord."  ^  This  im- 
perfect conversion  caused  Augustine  to  desire  to  seek  truth  as 
that  alone  of  value.  He  began  to  study  the  Scriptures,  ''  but 
they  appeared  to  me  imworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Cicero."  ^  He  now  turned  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
,  comfort  to  the  syncretistic,  dualistic  system  known  as  Mani- 
^^Gamsm  {ante,  p.  107) .  He  was  willing  to  pray  "  Grant  me  chas- 
tity and  continence,  but  not  yet."  •  ' 
For  nine  years  Augustine  remained  a  Manichaem,  living 
partly  in  Carthage  and  partly  in  Tagaste,  engaged  in  study  and 
teaching.  He  was  crowned  at  Carthage  for  a  theatrical  poem.^ 
He  gathered  friends  about  him,  of  whom  Alypius  was  to  prove 
the  closest.  As  he  went  on  he  began  to  doubt  the  intellectual 
and  moral  adequacy  of  Manichseism.  His  associates  ux^ed 
him  to  meet  the  highly  respected  Manichsean  leader,  Faustus. 
The  inadequacy  of  Faustus's  expositions  completed  his  mental 
disillusion.  Though  he  remained  outwardly  a  Maniehiean, 
Augustine  was  now  inwardly  a  sceptic.  By  the  advice  of  Man- 
ichsean friends  Augustine  removed  to  Rome  in  383,  and  by  thor 
aid,  in  384,  he  obtained  from  the  prefect,  Synunachus,  a  gov- 
ernment appointment  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Milan — then 
the  Western  capital  of  the  empire. 

Here  in  Milan,  Augustine  came  imder  the  powerful  preadi- 
ing  of  Ambrose,  whom  he  heard  as  an  illustration  of  pulpit 
eloquence  rather  than  with  approval  of  the  message,  since  he 
was  now  under  the  sway  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the 
New  Academy.  Here  Monnica  and  Alypius  joined  him.  At 
1  Cmfessions,  Z*,  « Ibid.,  3». 

'Ibid,,S\  */wd,4»£t^ogle 
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his  mother's  wish  he  now  became  betrothed  as  befitted  his 
station  in  life,  though  marriage  was  postponed  on  accomit  of 
the  youth  of  the  woman.  He  dismissed  regretfully  his  faith- 
ful concubine  and  entered  on  an  even  less  creditable  relation 
with  another.^  It  was  the  lowest  point  of  his  moral  life.  At 
this  juncture  Augustine  came  in  contact  with  Neo-Platonism, 
{ante,  p.  106),  tlirough  the  translations  of  Victorinus.  It  was 
aknost  a  revelation  to  him.  Instead  of  the  materialism  and 
dualism  of  Manichseism,  he  now  saw  in  the  spiritual  world  the 
only  real  world,  and  in  God  the  source  not  only  of  all  good, 
but  of  aU  reality.  Evil  was  no  positive  existence,  as  with  the 
Manichseans.  It  was  negative,  a  lack  of  good,  an  alienation 
of  the  will  from  God.  To  know  God  is  the  highest  of  blessings. 
This  new  philosophy,  which  always  colored  Augustine's  teach- 
ings, made  it  possible  for  him  to  accept  Christianity.  He  was 
impressed  by  tiie  authority  of  the  church,  as  a  hearer  of  Ambrose 
might  well  have  been.  As  he  said  later,  '^I  should  not  believe 
the  Gospel  except  as  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.';  \ 

A  cri^  in  Augustine's  experience  was  now  at  hand.  He 
had  never  felt  more  painfully  the  deft  between  his  ideals  and 
his  conduct.  He  was  impressed  by  learning  of  the  Christian 
profession  made  in  old  age,  some  years  before,  by  the  Neo- 
Platonist  Victorinus,  whose  writings  bad  so  recently  influenced 
him.'  A  travelled  African,  Pontitianus,  told  him  and  Alypius 
of  the  monastic  life  of  Egypt.  He  was  filled  with  shame  that 
ignorant  men  like  these  monks  could  put  away  temptations 
which  he,  a  man  of  learning,  felt  powerless  to  resist.^  Over- 
come witiii  self-condemnation,  he  rushed  into  the  garden  and 
there  heard  the  voice  of  a  child  from  a  neighboring  house,  ^y- 
ing :  "Take  up  and  read."  He  reached  for  a  copy  of  the  epistles. 
that  he  had  been  reading,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  words :  "Noti 
m  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 1 
ness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof."^  From  that  moment  Augustine  had  the  peace  of 
mind  and  the  sense  of  divine  power  to  overcome  his  sins  which 
be  had  thus  far  sought  in  vain.    It  may  be  that  it  was,  as  it 

^  Cofi/essiems,  6^.     * Agairul  the  EpisUe  of  Maniehcnu,  5;  Ayer,p.455. 
»  CanietsioM,  8« ;  Ayer,  pp.  431-433.  « Confesnons,  8«. 

»  Bomans  IS**- " ;  Confewitma,  8" ;  Ayer,  pp.  435-437.  qqIc 
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has  been  called,  a  conversion  to  monastidsin.  If  so,  that  wms 
but  its  outward  fonn.  In  its  essence  it  was  a  fundamental 
Christian  transformation  of  nature. 

Augusdne^s  convecsion  occurred  in  the  late  summer  of  .386. 
He  resigned  his  professorship  partly  on  account  of  illness,  and 
now  retired  with  his  friends  to  the  estate  named  Cassisiacum, 
to  await  bi^tism.  He  was  far  from  being  the  master  in  tiie- 
ology  as  yet.  His  most  characteristic  tenets  were  undeveloped. 
He  was  still  primarily  a  Christianized  Neo-Platcmist;  but  the 
type  of  his  piety  was  already  determmed.  At  Cassiaacum  the 
friends  eng^iged  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  Augustine 
wrote  some  of  the  earliest  of  his  treatises.  At  the  Easter  season 
of  387  he  was  baptized,  ¥rith  Adeodatus  and  Alypius,  by  Am- 
hroae  in  Milan.  Augustine  now  left  Milan  for  his  birthplace. 
On  the  journey  Monnica  died  in  Ostia.  The  story  of  her 
death,  as  told  by  Augustine,  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  ancient  Christian  literature.^  His  plans  thus  changed,  he 
lived  for  some  months  in  Rome,  but  by  the  autumn  of  SSS  was 
once  more  in  Tagaste.  Here  he  dwelt  with  a  group  of  friends, 
busied  in  studies  much  as  at  Cas^siacum.  During  this  period 
.  in  Tagaste  his  brilliant  son,  Adeodatus,   died.    Augustine 

i^  thought  to  found  a  monastery,  and  to  further  this  project  wait 
to  Hippo,  near  the  modem  Bona,  in  Algeria,  ^iriy  in  39L 
There  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  almost  forcibly. 
Four  years  later  he  was  ordained  colleague-bishop  oj  Hippo. 
When  his  aged  associate,  Valerius,  died  is  unknown,  but  Augus- 
tine  probably  soon  had  full  episcopal  charge.  In  Hippo  he 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  that  portion  of  Africa,  and 
made  it  also  a  tnuning-school  for  the  clergy.  He  died  oa 
August  28,  430,  during  tiie  siege  of  Hippo  by  the  Vandals. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  Augustine  wrq^^agunst 
the  Mg^nichBeans.  With  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  and  es- 
pecially as  bishop,  he  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Dona- 
tists  (ante,  p.  113),  then  wide-spread  in  northern  Africa.  This 
discussion  led  Augustine  to  a  full  coimderation  of  the  church, 
its  nature  and  its  authority.  By  the  early  years  of  his  episco- 
pate he  had  reached  his  characteristic  opinions  on.  sin  and 
grace.  They  were  not  the  product  of  the  great  Pdarian  con- 
troversy which  occupied  much  of  his  strength  from  412  onward, 
though  that  struggle  clarified  their  expression. 

1  Canfesnana,  9»^.      pigi^zed  by  GoOglc 
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Tlie  secret  of  much  of  Augustine's  influence  lay  in  hisjnys- 
tical  piety.  Its  fullest  expression,  though  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  his  works,  is  perhaps  in  the  remarkable  Confessions, 
written  about  400,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences to  his  conver^on.  No  other  ^milar  spiritual  autobi- 
ography was  written  in  the  ancient  church,  and  few  at  any 
period  in  church  history.  It  has  always  stood  a  classic  of  re- 
ligious experience.  ''Thou  hast  fonned  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  till  th^r  find  their  rest  in  Thee''  (1^>.  ''It 
18  good,  then,  for  me  to  deave  unto  God,  for  if  I  lemam  not  in 
Him,  neither  shall  I  in  myself ;  but  He,  remaining  in  Himself, 
reneweth  all  things.  And  Thou  art  the  Lord  my  Grod,  since 
Tliou  standest  not  in  need  of  my  goodness"  (7^).  "I  sought 
a  way  of  acquiring  strength  sufficient  to  enjoy  Thee;  but  I 
found  it  not  until  I  embraced  that  'Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  Vho  is  over  all  God  blessed  for- 
ever' calling  me"  (7").  "My  whole  hope  is  only  in  Thy  ex- 
ceeding great  mercy.  Give  what  Thou  conmiandest,  and 
command  what  Thou  wilt"  (10*^.  " I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord, 
and  thank  Thee,  and  confess  unto  Thy  name,  because  Thou 
hast  put  away  from  me  these  so  wicked  and  nefarious  acts  of 
mine.  To  Thy  grace  I  attribute  it,  and  to  Thy  mercy,  that 
Thou  hast  melted  away  my  sin  as  it  were  ice'^  (20*  Here  is  a 
deqper  note  of  personal  devotion  than  the  church  had  heard 
snce  Paul,  and  the  conception  of  rdigion  as  a  vital  relationship 
to  the  living  God  was  one  the  influence  of  which  was  to  be 
permanent,  even  if  often  but  partially  comprehended. 

Augustine's  first  thought  of  God  was  thus  always  one  of  per- 
sonal connection  with  a  being  in  whom  man's  only  real  satisfac- 
tion or  good  is  to  be  found ;  but  when  he  thought  of  God  philo- 
sophically,  it  was  in  terms  borrowed  from  Neo-ITatonJaxu-^  God 
is  simple,  absolute  being,  as  distinguished  fibm  all  created  things 
which  are  manifold  and  variable.  He  is  the  basb  and  source 
of  all  that  really  exists.  This  conception  led  Augustine  to  em- 
phasize the  divine  unity,  even  when  treating  of  the  Trinity, 
ffis  doctrine  he  set  forth  in  his  great  work  On  ^A«  Trinity.  It  be- 
came determinative  henceforth  of  Western  thinking.  "  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  alone,  great,  onmipotent,  good, 
just,  merciful,  creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible."^ 
"Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  (me  and  the  same  substance, 
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€rod  the  creator,  the  omnipotent  Trinity,  work  indivisibly "  (4"). 
"Neither  three  Gods,  nor  three  goods,  but  one  God,  good,  om- 
nipotent, the  Trinity  itself/'^  Tei^j^jlftn^  Owp;iHi^  anjAAa- 
nasius  had  taufi^ht  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  bpirit  to 
the  Father.  Aiigustme  so  empBa§ized  the  unity  as  to  teadi 
the  fiSTequality  of  the  "persons/'  "There  is  so  great  an 
equality  in  that  Trinity,  that  not  only  the  Father  b  not  greater 
than  the  Son,  as  regards  divinity,  but  neither  are  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together  greater  than  the  Holy  Spirit/' '  Augustine 
was  not  satisfied  ¥rith  the  distinction  "perscms" ;  but  it  was 
consecrated  by  usage,  and  he  could  find  nothing  more  fitting: 
"When  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  three?  human  language  labors 
under  great  poverty  of  speech.  Yet  we  say,  three  'persons,' 
not  in  order  to  espress  it,  but  in  order  not  to  be  ^lent."  '  It 
is  evident  that,  though  Augustine  held  firmly  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  his  own  indinations,  and  his  Neo-Platonic  phi- 
losophy inclined  toward  the  Modalistic  Monarchian  position. 
It  would,  however,  be  wholly  unjust  to  call  him  a  Modalist 
He  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Trinity  by  many  compariaonsy 
such  as  memory,  understanding,  will/  or  tiie  even  more  famoua 
lover,  loved,  and  love.' 

Tliis  sense  of  unity  and  equality  made  Augustine  hold  that 
"God  the  Father  alone  is  He  bcm  whom  the  W<»rd  is  boni, 
and  from  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  principally  proceeds.  And 
therefore  I  have  added  the  word  princq>ally,  because  we  find 
that  the  Holy  l^irit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also."^  Eaatetn 
remains  of  subordinationism  and  feeling  that  the  Father  b 
the  sole  source  of  all,  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  trmn 
the  Father  alone,  but  Augustine  had  prepared  the  way  for  that 
filioque,  which,  acknowledged  in  Spain,  at  the  Third  CoaacO 
of  Toledo,  in  589,  as  a  part  of  the  sohcalled  Nicene  creed,  ^read 
over  the  West,  and  ranains  to  thb  day  a  dividing  issue  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

In  the  incarnation  Augustine  emphasized  the  human  as 
strongly  as  the  divine.  "Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  b  bodi 
God  and  man;  God  before  all  worlds;  man  in  our  worid.  .  .  • 
Wherefore,  so  far  as  He  b  God,  He  and  the  Father  are  (me ;  ao 
far  as  He  b  man,  the  Father  b  greater  than  He."  ^    He  is  the 

1 7rtntly,  8,  Prafaoe.  *Ibid.  *IIM^&. 

*  Ibid,,  10".  •  Ibid.,  9«.  •  IbkL,  WK 
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only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  through  whom  alone 
there  is  forgiveness  of  sins.  *'It  [Adam's  sin]  cannot  be  pardoned 
and  blotted  out  except  through  the  one  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  man,  Christ  Jesus."  ^  Christ's  death  is  the  basb 
of  that  remission.  As  to  the  exact  significance  of  that  death, 
Augustine  had  not  thought  to  consistent  clearness.  He  viewed 
it  sometimes  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  sometimes  as  an  endurance 
of  our  punishment  in  oiu*  stead,  and  sometimes  as  a  ransom  by 
which  men  are  freed  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  a  degree 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  theologians,  Augustine  laid  stress 
on  the  significance  of  the  humble  life  of  Jesus.  That  humility 
was  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  pride  which  was  the  characteristic 
note  in  the  sin  of  Adam.  It  is  an  example  to  men.  "  The  true 
mediator^  whom  in  Thy  secret  mercy  Thou  hast  pointed  out 
to  the  hiunble,  and  didst  send,  that  by  His  example  also  they 
might  learn  the  same  humility."  ' 

Man,  according  to  Augustine,  was  created  good  and  upright, 
possessed  of  free  will,  endowed  with  the  possibility  of  not  sin- 
ning and  of  immortality.'  There  was  no  discord  in  his  natiure. 
He  was  happy  and  in  communion  with  God.^  From  this  | 
state  Adam  fdl  by  sin,  the  essence  of  which  was  pride.*  Its 
consequence  was  ^e  loss  of  good.^  God's  grace  was  forfeited, ' 
the  soul  died,  since  it  was  forsaken  of  God.^  The  body,  no 
longer  controlled  by  the  soul,  came  under  the  dominion  of 
''concupiscence,"  of  which  the  worst  and  most  characteristic 
manifestation  is  lust.  Adiun  fell  into  a  state  of  total  and  hope- 
less ruin,  of  which  the  proper  ending  is  eternal  death.'  This  sin 
and  its  consequences  involved  all  the  human  race;  ''for  we 
were  all  in  that  one  man  [Adam]  when  we  were  all  that  man 
who  fell  into  sin."  •  "The  Apostle,  however,  has  declared 
concerning  the  first  man  that  'in  him  all  have  sinned.'"^® 
Not  only  were  all  men  sinners  in  Adam,  but  their  sinful  state 
is  made  worse  since  all  are  bom  of  "concupiscence."  "  The 
result  is  that  the  whole  human  race,  even  to  the  youngest  in- 
fant is  a  "mass  of  perdition," ^^  and  as  such  deserves  the  wrath 
of  God.    FnHn  this  hopeless  state  of  original  sin  "no  one,  no. 


^  EnchaidUm,  48.         '  Canfesaiom,  10^.  *  Rebuke  and  Oraoe,  33. 

^  CUy  qf  Gcd,  1^.       *  Nature  and  Oraoe,  dZ.    ^  Enchiridion,  U. 
^  City  of  God,  13*.        •  Ibid.,  14»».  •  Ibid.,  13" ;  Ayer,  p.  439. 

*•  Romans  6" ;  Forgioeneea  of  Sine,  1**. 
»  Original  Sin,  34. 
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/  I  not  one,  has  been  delivered,  or  is  bemg  delivered,  or  ever  wiD 
'  be  delivered,  except  by  the  gra^  ^jf  t^^  Tjfri<>omor  >>  l 
l/^Salvation  comes  by  God's  grace,  which  b  wholly  undeserved, 
^d  wholly  free.  "Wages  is  paid  as  a  recompense  for  mili- 
tary service.  It  is  not  a  gift ;  wherefore  he  says  *the  wages  erf 
sin  is  death,  *  to  show  that  death  was  not  inflicted  undeservedly, 
but  as  the  due  recompense  of  sm.  But  a  gift,  unless  it  is  whdly 
imeamed,  is  not  a  gift  at  all.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that 
man's  good  deserts  are  thanselves  the  gift  of  God,  so  that  when 
these  obtain  the  recompense  of  eternal  life,  it  is  simply  grace 
given  for  grace."  *  Tins  grace  comes  to  those  to  whom  God 
chooses  to  send  it.  He  therefore  predestinates  whom  He  will, 
"to  ptmishment  and  to  salvation."  '  The  number  of  each  class 
is  fixed.^  Augustme  had  held,  in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  conversion,  that  it  is  in  man's  power  to  accept  ot 
reject  grace,  but  even  before  the  Pelagian  controvert,  he  had 
\  come  to  the  conclusion  that  grace  is  irresistible.  The  effect  of 
this  saving  grace  is  twofold.  Faitlyjs  instilled,  and  sins,  both 
^^ri^d^a^peiaonaLAre^fqrgiven  at  baptisnaT^'lTie  faith  by 
which  we  are  Christians  is  the^'^t'or  God."  *  As  such  it  is 
immediate  justification.  But  grace  does  much  more.  As  with 
V  Tertullian  (ante,  p.  69).  it  is  the  infusion  of  love  by  the  H(Jy 
,SpijdL  It  frees  the  enslaved  will  to  choose  that  wlucli  is^ 
ing  to  Gpdy  **not  only  in  order  that  they  may  know^  hy  i 
manifestation  of  that  gracjg,  what  should  be  gone,  but  more- 
over  in  order  thftt,  by  itsTeiiablingriliey  may  do  WlUlTove  what 
they  know."  ^  It  is  a  gradual  transformation  of  nature,  a 
sanctification.  Through  us,  God  does  good  works,  which  He 
rewards  as  if  they  were  men's  own  and  to  which  He  ascribes 
merit.  No  man  can  be  sure  of  his  salvation  in  this  life.  He 
may  have  grace  now,  but,  unless  God  adds  the  gift  of  persever- 
ance, he  will  not  maintain  it  to  the  end.^  It  would  seem  that 
Augustine  may  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  largely  by  tl^ 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  It  is  evident  that  if  men 
receive  grace  at  baptism,  many  do  not  keep  it. 

This  doctrine  of  grace  was  coupled  in  Augustine  with  a  high 
valuation  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church,  as  tiiat  only  in  whidi 
the  true  infusion  of  love  by  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  found. 

1  OriQinal  Sin,  34     ^EnMridion,  107.  *lbid,,  100;  Ayer,  p.  442^ 

« Ayer,  p.  442.         •  Predeatinationf  3.  *  Bdmke  and  Grace,  3. 

»  Gift  of  PerBeveranee,  1.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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I 
Replying  to  the  Donatists,  who  were  thoroughly  '' orthodox '^ 
in  doctrine  and  organization,  and  yet  rejected  the  Catholic 
Church  as  impure,  because  allowing  the  sacraments  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  men  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  "deadly '*  sins, 
Augustine  said :  ''Those  are  wanting  in  God's  love  who  do  not 
care  for  the  unity  of  the  Church;  and  consequently  we  are 
right  in  understanding  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sud  not 
to  be  recdved  except  in  the  Catholic  Church  •  .  .  whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  received  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  the 
charity  which  covereth  the  multitude  of  sins  is  the  espedal 
gift  oi  Catholic  unity.*'  ^    Sacraments  aretiie  work  of  God, , 
not  of  men.    They  do  not,  therefore,  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  admniisfirator.    Hence  baptism  or  regular  ordination 
need  not  be  repeated  on  entering  the  Catholic  Church.    But 
while  those  outside  have  thus  the  true  and  valid  form  of  the 
sacraments,  it  is  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  sacra- 
ments attain  their  appropriate  fruition,  for  there  only  can  that 
love  be  found  to  which  they  witness,  and  which  is  of  ^e  essence 
of  the  Christian  life.    Even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  all  are 
in  the  way  of  salvation.    That  is  a  mixed  company,  of  good  and 
bad.     "It  is  not  by  different  baptisms,  but  by  ike  same,  that 
good  Catholics  are  saved,  and  bad  Catholics  or  heretics  perish."  * 
To  Augustine,  sacraments  include  all  the  holy  usages  and  rites 
of  the  church.    They  are  the  visible  signs  of  the  sacred  things 
which  they  signify.    Thus,  he  names  as  sacraments,  exorcism, 
ordination,  marriage,  and  even  the  salt  given  to  catechumens. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  pre-eminently  sacraments. 
By  the  sacraments  the  church  is  knit  together.    "There  can  be 
no  religious  society,  whether  the  religion  be  true  or  false,  without 
^aame'wenanent  or  visible  symbol  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  un- 
JBK***  Purfhennore,  the  sacraments  are  necessary  for  salvation!  y^ 
"*T1ie  churches  of  Christ  maintain  it  to  be  an  inherent  principle, 
that  without  baptism  and  partaking  of  the  Supper  of  the  Ix)rd 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  attain  either  to  the  kingdom  of  • 
God  or  to  salvation  and  everlasting  life."*    Yet,  by  reason 
of  his  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination,  the  sacraments 
for  Augustine  are  signs  of  spiritual  realities,  rather  than  those 
realities  themselves.    They  are  essential;   but  the  verities  to 
whidi  they  witness  are,  whenever  received,  the  work  of  divine 

»  BapUm,  3»«.  «.  •  Ibid.,  6"  «•. 
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grace.  He  who  does  not  **  obstruct  faith ''  may  expect,  however, 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament^  The  problan  was  not 
yetwrought  outasitwastobein  theMiddleAges;  but  Augus- 
tine may  be  called  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  Western  Church. 
/  Augustine's  greatest  treatise  was  his  City  cf  CM,  began  in 
412,  in  the  dark  days  after  the  capture  ci  Rome  by  Akric,  and 
finished  about  426.  It  was  his  philosophy  of  history,  and  his 
defense  of  Christianity  against  the  heathen  charge  that  n^- 
lect  of  the  old  gods  under  whom  Rome  had  grown  great  was 
the  cause  of  its  downfall.  He  showed  that  the  worship  <^  the 
old  gods  had  neither  given  Rome  strength,  virtue,  nor  assurance 
oi  a  happy  future  life.  The  loss  of  the  old  gods,  that  the  wc^v 
ship  of  the  one  true  God  should  come,  was  not  a  loss,  but  a 
great  gain.  Augustine  then  discusses  the  creation  and  tiie 
origin  and  consequences  of  evil,  lliat  brings  him  to  his  great 
theory  of  history.  Since  the  first  rebellion  against  God  ''two 
cities  have  been  formed  by  two  loves :  the  earthly  by  love  of 
self,  even  to  the  contempt  of  God ;  the  heavenly  by  the  love 
of  God,  even  to  the  contempt  of  sdf.''^  These  had  tfadr  rq>> 
resentatives  in  Cain  and  Abel.  Of  the  City  dt  God,  aU  have 
been  members  who  have  confessed  themsdves  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.  The  Earthly  City  has  as  its  highest 
representatives  heathen  Babylon  and  Rome,  but  all  other  civil 
states  are  its  embodiment.  It  is  a  rdative  good.  To  it  peace 
and  civil  order  are  due.  In  a  worid  oi  dn,  though  having  love 
of  sdf  as  its  prindple,  it  represses  disorder  and  secures  to  eadi 
his  own.  But  it  must  pass  away  as  the  City  of  God  grow^ 
Those  who  make  up  the  City  of  God  are  the  dect  whom  God 
has  chosen  to  salvation.  These  are  now  in  the  visible  diuitji, 
though  not  all  in  that  church  are  dect  ''Therefore  the  diurch 
even  now  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  kingdmn  of 
heaven.  Accordingly,  even  now  His  saints  reign  with  Him, 
thoiigh  otherwise  than  as  they  shall  reign  hereafter;  and  ye^ 
though  the  tares  grow  in  the  diurch  along  with  the  wheat,  tiiey 
do  not  reign  with  Him.'* '  The  visible,  hierarchically  organ- 
ized church  it  is,  therefore,  that  is  the  City  of  God,  amd  must 
more  and  more  rule  the  world.  In  this  teaching  of  Augustine 
lay  much  of  the  philosophic  basb  of  the  theory  of  the  mediaeval 
papacy. 

*Letter«,  98";  Ayer,  p.  450.  ^CUycfQcd,  14*      /<-  «/Wd.,  20*. 
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It  is  evident  that,  clear  as  was  the  system  of  Augustine  in 
many  respects,  it  contained  profound  contradictions,  due  to 
the  intermin^ing  of  deep  religious  and  Neo-Platonic  thoughts 
and  popular  ecclesiastical  traditionalism.  Thus,  he  taught  a 
predestination  in  which  God  sends  grace  to  whom  He  will,  yet 
he  confined  salvation  to  the  visible  church  endowed  with  a 
sacramental  ecdesiastidsm.  He  approached  the  distinction 
made  at  the  Reformation  between  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble church,  without  clearly  reaching  it.  His  heart  piety, 
also,  saw  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  personal  relation  to  God 
in  faith  and  love,  yet  he  taught  no  less  positively  a  legalistic 
and  monastic  ascetidsm.  The  Middle  Ages  did  not  advance 
in  these  respects  beyond  Augustine.  It  did  not  reconcQe  his 
contradictions.  It  is  by  reason  of  thon  that  most  various  later 
movements  could  draw  inspiration  from  him. 

SECTION  XVIU.     THE  PELAGIAN  C0NTR0VEBS7 

Augustine's  most  famous  controversy,  and  that  in  which  his 
teachings  on  sin  and  grace  came  to  clearest  expression,  was  with 
wPdagius  and  that  teacher's  disciples.  Pelagius  was  a  British, 
or  perhaps  an  Irish  monk,  of  excellent  repute,  much  learning, 
and  great  moral  earnestness,  who  had  settied  in  Rome  about  ^ 
the  year  400,  when  probably  well  on  in  years.  He  seems  to 
have  been  shocked  at  the  low  tone  of  Roman  morals  and  to 
have  labored  eamestiy  to  secure  more  strenuous  ethical  stand- 
aids.  Instead  of  being  an  innovator,  his  teaching  in  many 
ways  represented  older  views  than  those  of  Augustine.  With  \ 
the  East  generally,  and  in  agreement  with  many  in  the  West,  ,\  ^ 
he  held  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  ''If  I  ought,  I  can,"  >  ■< 
well  expresses  his  position.  His  attitude  was  that  of  the  popu- 
lar Stoic  ethics.  ''As  often  as  I  have  to  speak  of  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  a  holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  first  of  all  to  call 
attention  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  human  nature  and 
to  show  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish ;  then  from  this  to  arouse 
the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  that  he  may  strive  after  different 
of  virtue."  ^  He,  therefore,  rlenji*^  any  original  sin  in- 
itgri  fmm  A/^fl^m  and  affirmed  that  all  men  now  have  the 
power  not  to  mi.  like  the  Stoics  generally,  he  recognized  that 
the  mass  of  men  are  bad.  Adiun's  sin  set  them  an  ilLexample, 
>Ayer.pp.458,459.  o,:.:zea^OOgre 
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wliic^  thqr  Iiave  been  quick  to  follow.    Hmoe  they  almost  all  ^ 

need  to  be  set  right.    This  is  accomplished  by  justification  by^ 

futh  alone,  through  baptism,  by  reason  of  the  work  of  Christ 

No  man  between  Paul  and  Lutiier  so  emphasized  justification 

by  faith  alone.    After  baptism,  man  has  full  power  and  duly 

to  keep  the  divine  law. 

/  Pelagius  won  a  vigorous  follower  in  the  mudi  younger 
Oelestius,  a  lawyer,  and  possibly  a  Roman  thou(^  he  has  ben 
claimed  as  an  Irishman.    About  410,  the  two  went  to  North 
Africa  and  called  on  Augustine  in  Hippo,  without  finding  him. 
Pdagius  then  joumQred  to  the  East,  while  Ccelestius  ronained 
in  Carthage  and  sought  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Bish<q> 
/      Aurelius.    That  bishop  now  recrived  from  Paulinus,  a  deacon 
of  Milan,  a  letter  chaiging  Coelestius  with  six  errors.    (1) 
''Adam  was  made  mortal  and  would  have  died  whether  he  bad 
\         sinned  or  had  not  sinned.    (2)  The  sin  of  Adam  injur^  him- 
\        self  alone,  and  not  the  hiunan  race.    (3)  New-bom  children  are 
I         in  that  state  in  which  Adam  was  before  his  fall.    (4)  Neither 
by  the  death  and  sin  of  Adam  does  the  whole  race  dk,  nor  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  the  whole  race  rise.    (5)  The 
law  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  well  as  the  Go^>d. 
^      (6)  Even  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  there  were  men  with- 
out sin.''  ^    This  was  an  unfriendly  statement,  but  Codestius 
did  not  reject  it;  and  it  probably  represents  his  views,  which 
may  have  been  somewhat  more  radical  than  those  of  Pdagius. 
An  advisory  ^ynod  in  Carthage,  in  411,  decided  against  his 
ordination.    Ccelestius  then  journeyed  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
apparently  received  the  desired  consecration. 

Augustine  had  not  been  present  in  Carthage,  but  he  soon 
heard  of  the  matter,  and  at  once  began  his  long-continued 
litdraiy  polemic  agunst  Pelagianism,  which  he  found  had 
many  supporters.  Augustine's  own  religious  exp^oice  was 
deeply  wounded.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  saved  by 
irre^stible  divine  grace  from  sins  which  he  could  never  have 
overcome  by  his  own  strength.  He  held  Pelagius  in  error  as 
denying  original  lun,  rejecting  salvation  by  infused  grace,  and 
affinning  hiunan  power  to  live  without  sin.  Pelagius  did  not 
r^ect  grace,  but  to  him  grace  was  remission  of  sins  in  baptism 
and  general  divine  teaching.  To  Augustine  the  main  work  of 
grace  was  that  infusion  of  love  by  which  charadt^r  b  gradually 

»Ayer,p.461.        ^^i-dbyi^C 
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transfoimed.  Pdagius  found  support  in  the  "East  Eady  in 
415,  Augustine  sent  Orodus  to  Jerome,  then  in  Palestine,  to 
interest  him  for  the  Augustmian  cause.  By  Jerome,  Pelagius 
was  accused  before  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  approved 
by  the  bishop ;  and  before  the  year  was  out,  a  synod  held  in 
IKospolis  (Lydda  in  Palestine)  declared  Pelagius  orthodox. 

In  this  situation  Augustine  and  his  friends  caused  two  North  | 
African  synods  to  be  held  in  416,  one  for  its  local  district  in 
Carthage  and  the  other  for  Numidia  in  Mileve.  These  con^ 
demned  the  Pelagian  opinions  and  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent 
I  (402-417)  for  confirmation.  Innocent  was  undoubtedly 
pleased  at  thb  recognition  of  papal  authority,  and  did  as  the 
African  qnaods  wished.  Innocent  died  shortiy  after,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Zosimus  (417-418),  a  Greek,  and  therefore  nat- 
urally no  special  sympathizer  with  the  distinctive  Augustinian 
poations.  To  Zoamus,  Odestius  now  appealed  in  person.  ^ 
The  new  Pope  dedared  that  the  African  qmods  had  been  too  i 
hasty,  and  seems  to  have  regarded  (^celestius  as  orthodox.  A , 
new  synod  met  in  Carthage  early  in  418,  but  the  Africans  made 
a  more  effective  move.  In  April,  418,  at  their  instance  the 
Western  Emperor,  Honorius,  issued  a  rescript  condemning 
Pdagianism  and  ordering  the  exile  of  its  adherents.  In  May 
a  la^  council  was  held  in  Carthage,  which  held  that  Adam 
became  mortal  by  sin,  that  children  should  be  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  original  sin,  that  grace  was  necessary  for  right 
living,  and  that  sinlessness  is  impossible  in  this  life.  Moved 
by  these  actions,  Zojamus  now  issued  a  drcular  letter  condemn- 
ing Pelagius  and  Ccelestius. 

Pelagius  now  disappears.  He  probably  died  before  420.  A 
new  and  able  champion  of  his  opinions  now  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bishop  Julian  of  Edanum,  in  southern  Italy.  An 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  in  419,  required  the  bishops  of 
the  West  to  subscribe  a  condemnation  of  Pdagius  and  Ccelestius. 
Julian  and  eighteen  others  in  Italy  refused.  Several  of  them 
were  driven  iuto  exile  and  sought  refuge  in  the  East.  In  Julian, 
Augustine  foimd  an  able  opponent,  and  Pelagianism  its  chief, 
qrstematizer;  but  a  defender  who  was  much  more  of  a  ration- 
alist than  Pelagius.  About  429  Julian  and  Ccelestius  found 
some  support  from  Nestorius  in  Constantinople,  though  Nes- 
tmus  was  not  a  Pelagian.  This  favor  worked  to  Nestorius's 
disadvantage  in  his  own  troubles,  and  together  with  the  wish 
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of  the  Pope  led  to  the  condemnation  of  Pela^anism  by  the 
so-oJled  Third  General  Council  in  Ephesus  in  431  {mUe,  p. 
148).  Pelagianism,  thus  oflScially  rejected  in  the  West  Mid  the 
'  East,  nevertheless  lived  on  in  less  extreme  fonns,  and  has  a]f> 
ways  represented  a  tendency  in  the  thinking  of  the  churcL 

SECTION  XIX.      SEMI-PELAGIAKISM 

Augustine's  fame  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  Western  Churdi 
was  secure  even  before  his  death  in  430.  By  no  means  all  ac- 
cepted, however,  the  more  peculiar  portions  of  hb  theology, 
even  where  Pelagianism  was  definitely  rejected.  Thus,  Jerome 
ascribed  to  the  human  will  a  share  in  conversion,  and  had  no 
thought  of  an  irresbtible  divine  grace,  though  deeming  grace 
essential  to  salvation.  Northern  Africa,  which  had  led  the 
Western  Church  intellectually  smce  the  time  of  Tertullian,  was 
now  devastated  by  the  Vandals.  Its  pre-eminence  in  leader- 
ship now  passed  to  southern  France,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
chief  controversy  over  Augustinian  principles  arose.  J<An  . 
Cassianus,  probably  from  Gaul,  but  who  had  journeyed  to  the 
East,  visited  Egypt,  and  had  served  as  deacon  under  Chrys- 
ostom,  founded  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery  in  Marseilles  about 
415,  and  died  there  about  435.  Not  far  from  429  he  wrote  his 
CoUaticmes,  in  the  form  of  conversations  with  Egyptian  monks. 
In  his  opinion  ''the  will  always  remains  free  in  man»  and  it 
can  either  neglect  or  delight  in  the  grace  of  God.**  ^ 

In  434  Vincent,  a  monk  of  Lfirins,  wrote  a  Ccm^moniiorium, 

in  which,  without  attacking  Augustine  by  name,  his  design 

was  to  do  so  really,  by  representing  Augustine's  teachings  on 

grace  and   predestination  as  novelties  without  support  in 

Catholic  tradition.    "Moreover,  in  the  Catholic  Church  itsdf 

all  possible  care  should  be  taken  that  we  hold  that  faith  whidi 

has  been  believed  everywhere,  always  and  by  all.***    These 

.men  and  their  associates  were  called  in  the  sixteenth  century 

/"Semi-Pelagians,**  though  Semi-Augustinians  would  be  more 

^  I  correct,  ance  they  agreed  in  most  points  with  Augustine, 

I  though  rejecting  his  essential  doctrines  of  predestination  and 

'  irresbtible  grace.    These  were  earnest  men  who  smcerely  feared 

that  Augustine's  doctrines  would  cut  the  nerve  of  all  human 

U2;  Ayer,p.  469. 
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effort  after  righteousness  of  life,  espedally  that  righteousness 
as  sou^t  in  monasticism.  Predestination  and  irresistible  grace 
seoned  to  deny  human  responsibility. 

This  dissent  from  Augustine  appeEued  in  still  more  positive 
form  in  the  writings  of  Paustus,  dbbot  of  Ldrins,  and  afterward 
Ushop  of  Riez.  In  his  treatise  on  Qrace,  of  about  474,  he 
recognized  ori^bal  sin,  but  held  that  men  still  have  ''the  pos- 
sibility of  striving  for  salvation/'  Grace  is  the  divine  promise 
and  warning  which  inclines  the  weakened  but  still  free  will  to 
choose  the  right  rather  than,  as  with  Augustine,  an  inward 
transforming  power.  God  foresees  what  men  will  do  with  the 
invitations  of  the  Grospel.  He  does  not  predestinate  them. 
Though  Paustus  rejected  Pelagius,  he  really  stood  closer  to 
him  tiban  to  Augustine. 

A  more  Augustinian  direction  was  given  to  the  thought  of 
southern  Prance  by  the  able  and  devoted  Csesarius  (469  ?-542), 
for  a  time  a  monk  of  L6rins»  and  from  502  onward  bishop  of 
Aries.  In  529  he  held  a  littie  ^ynod  in  Orange,  the  canons  of 
which  received  a  much  laiger  significance  because  approved 
l^  Pope  Boniface  II  (530-632).  They  practically  ended  the 
Semi-Pelagian  controvert,  though  Semi-Pelagian  positions 
have  always  largely  been  maintained  in  the  church.^  It  was 
affinned  by  this  ^ynod  that  man  is  not  only  under  original  sin, 
but  has  lost  all  power  to  turn  to  God,  so  that  ^'it  is  brought 
about  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  operation  in 
us  that  we  wish  to  be  set  free."  It  is  "by  the  free  giift  of  grace, 
that  is,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,''  that  we  have 
"the  desire  of  believing''  and  "come  to  the  birtii  of  holy  bap- 
tism.'' All  good  in  man  is  the  work  of  God.  Thus  many  of 
the  main  thoughts  of  Augustine  were  approved;  but  witii  a 
decided  weakening  of  emphatds.  The  irresistibility  dt  grace 
is  nowhere  affinned.  On  the  contraiy,  those  in  error  are  said 
to  "resist  that  same  Holy  Spirit."  Predestination  to  evil  is 
condenmed.  But,  most  marked  of  all,  the  reception  of  grace 
b  so  bound  to  baptism  that  the  sacramental  quality  of  grace 
and  the  merit  of  good  works  are  put  in  the  foreground.  "We 
also  believe  this  to  be  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  that  grace 
having  been  received  in  baptism,  all  who  have  been  baptized, 
can  and  ouj^t,  by  the  aid  and  support  of  Christ,  to  perform 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  salvation  of  the  souL  if  thpy 
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labor  faithfuDy/' ^  Augustmianism  was  approved,  but  with 
undoubted  modification  in  the  direction  of  popular  ^'Catholic" 
religious  conceptions.    Its  sharp  points  were  blunted. 

SECTION  ZX.     OBBGORT  THE  GBEAT 

The  tendendes  toward  a  blunted,  ecdedastically  and  sacra* 
mentally  emphadzed  presentation  of  Augustinianism,  ndiich 
have  already  been  noted,  characterized  the  thinking  of  Gr^ory  ^ 
the  Great,  the  interpreter  of  Augustine  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  teacher  of  little  originality,  he  presented  the  theological  sy^ 
tem  already  developed  in  the  West,  in  essential  harmony  with 
the  popular  Christianity  of  his  age.  His  influence  was  thus 
far-reaching.  He  is  reckoned  with  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome  one  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  adminis- 
trative  abilities  and  achievements  Gregory  was  one  ci  the  great- 
est of  the  Popes,  and  Latin  Christianity  generally  had  in  him 
a  leader  of  broad  vision  and  permanent  accomplishment. 
*'  Gregory  was  bom  in  ]^me  of  a  senatorial  Christian  family 
about  5^  Before  573  he  was  made  prefect,  or  governor,  oi 
the  cityl^  the  Emperor  Justin  H.  The  monastic  Itfe  attracted 
him  from  civil  distinctions,  and  by  574  he  had  devoted  his 
wealth  to  the  founding  of  monasteries  and  to  the  poor,  and 
become  a  member  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in  what 
had  formerly  been  his  own  home  on  the  Ceelian  hill.  Gregory 
always  retained  his  interest  in  monasticism,  imd  did  much  for 
the  regulation  and  extension  of  the  monastic  life.  His  own 
temperament  was  too  active  for  the  cloister,  and  in  579  Pope 
Peli^;iu8  II  (579-590)  sent  him  as  papal  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  served  with  ability,  thou^ 
curiously,  without  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  GreeL  About 
586  he  was  once  more  in  Rome  as  the  abbot  of  St.  Andrew. 
In  590  he  was  chosen  Pope,  bang  the  first  monk  to  attun  that 
office.    He  died  on  March  12,  604. 

The  time  of  Gregory's  papacy  was  propitious  for  an  able 
Pope.  The  papacy,  which  had  risen  high  under  Innocent  I 
(402-417)  and  Leo  I  (440-461),  had  sunk  in  power  after  Jus- 
tinian had  conquered  the  Ostrogoths  and  restored  the  imperial 
authority  in  Italy.  Since  568,  however,  the  control  c^  the 
Emperors  in  Italy  had  moce  and  more  waned  before  the  Lom- 
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bards,  who  threatened  Rome  itself.  Though  nominany  sub- 
ject to  the  Emperor,  Gregory  was  the  real  leader  against  Lom- 
bard aggression.  He  raised  trbops,  defended  Rome  by  force 
and  by  tribute,  ev^  made  a  peace  with  the  Lombards  on  his 
own  authority,  and  succeeded,  after  infinite  effort  and  con- 
fused strug^es  both  with  the  Lombards  and  the  imperial  rep- 
resentatives, in  keeping  Rome  unconquered  throughout  lus 
pontificate.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  Italy,  and  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Lomba^s  alike  far 
more  a  real  sovereign  than  the  distant  and  feeble  Emperor. 

The  support  of  the  papacy  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  of 
the  food  of  Rome  was  in  its  large  estates,  the  Patrimony  of 
Peter,  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  even  in  southern  France  and  north- 
em  Africa.  Of  these  Gregory  showed  himself  an  oiergetic  but 
kindly  landlord.  Their  management  took  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. Their  revenues  increased,  and  Gregory  employed  this 
income  liberally  not  only  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and 
public  worship,  and  in  the  defense  of  Rome,  but  in  dilutable 
foundations  and  good  works  of  all  kinds. 

Gr^ory  was  convinced  that  "to  all  who  know  the  Gospel 
it  is  apparent  that  by  the  Lord's  voice  the  care  of  the  whole 
church  was  committed  to  the  holy  Apostle  and  prince  of  all 
the  Apostles,  Peter.'*  ^  He  would  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  church  as  Peter's  successor.  As  such,  he  protested  against 
.  certain  acts  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  inflicted  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  John  the  Faster;  and  announced  that  he 
would  receive  an  appeal.  In  the  acts  sent  for  his  inspection 
Gregory  found  John  described  as  **  universal  bishop."  Against 
this  dium  for  Constantinople  he  raised  vigorous  protest.^  His 
own  practice  was  the  employment  of  the  title  still  borne  by  the 
Roman  bishops,  '' servant  of  the  servants  of  God."  He  exer- 
cised judicial  authority  with  greater  or  less  success  in  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  of  Ravenna  and  Illyria.  He  attempted 
to  interfere  in  the  almost  independent  life  of  the  church  of 
France,  re-establishing  the  paj)al  vicariate  in  Aries,  in  595, 
coming  mto  friendly  relations  ifitA  the  Prankish  court,  and  at- 
tempting to  remove  abus^  in  French  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration.' Here  his  success'  was  small.  With  some  good  for- 
tujie  he  asserted  the  papal  authority  in  Spain,  where  the 
Visigothic  sovereign,  Recared,  had  renounced  Arianism  in  587. 
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Even  more  significant  for  the  future  was  Gr^oiy's  far-read^ 
ing  misdonary  campaign  for  the  conversion  of  England,  in- 
augurated in  596,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  (p.  198). 
It  not  only  advanced  markedly  the  cause  of  Christianity^  but 
was  the  initiation  of  a  closer  relationship  of  England,  and 
ultimately  of  (Jennany,  with  the  papacy  than  had  yet  been 
achieved  elsewhere.  Nearer  home,  among  the  Arian  Lom- 
bards, Gregory  inaugurated  ultimately  successful  efforts  to 
turn  them  to  the  Catholic  faith,  especially  through  the  aid  of 
Theodelinda,  who  was  successively  tiie  Queen  of  Kings  Authari 
(584-691)  and  Agilulf  (592-615). 

Tradition  has  ascribed  to  Gr^ory  a  great  work  in  the  refor- 
mation of  church  music — ^the  "Gregorian  chants" — and  in  the 
development  of  the  Roman  liturgy;  but  the  absence  of  con- 
temporary reference  makes  it  probable  that  his  services  in  both 
these  respects  were  relatively  inconspicious.  On  the  other 
handy  his  abilities  as  a  preacher  were  imdoubted.  As  a  writer 
three  of  his  works  maintained  high  popularity  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages — his  exposition  of  Job,  or  Moralia,  his  treatise  on 
the  character  and  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  the  RegiUa  Pa»' 
ioralis,  and  his  credulous  Dialogv^s  on  the  Life  and  Miracles  af 
the  Italian  Fathers. 

Gregory's  theology  is  Augustinian,  but  with  another  em- 
phasb  tlum  that  of  Augustine.  He  developed  all  of  Augus- 
tine's ecclesiastical  tendencies,  and  that  mass  of  material  from 
popular  Christianity  which  Augustine  took  up  into  his  systan. 
Miracles,  angels,  and  the  devil  have  an  even  greater  part  in 
Gregory's  system  than  in  that  of  Augustine.  While  Gr^ory 
held  that  the  number  of  the  elect  is  fixed,  and  dep^ids  upon 
God,  he  had  no  such  interest  in  predestination  as  had  Augus- 
tine. He  often  speaks  as  if  predestination  is  simply  divine 
foreknowledge.  His  interests  were  practical.  Man  is  fettled 
in  original  sin,  the  evidence  of  which  is  his  birth  through  lust 
From  this  condition  he  is  rescued  by  the  work  of  Chnst,  re- 
ceived in  baptism ;  but  sins  committed  after  baptism  must  be 
satisfied.  Works  of  merit  wrought  by  God's  assisting  grace 
make  satisfaction.  "The  good  that  we  do  is  both  of  GoA  and 
of  ourselves ;  of  God  by  prevenient  grace,  our  own  by  good  wiB 
following."^  Penance  is  the  proper  reparation  for  sins  after 
baptism*    It  involves  recognition  of  the  evil  ot  the  sin,  con- 
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iritkHi,  and  satisfaction.  The  church  has  many  helps  for  him 
who  would  seek  merit  or  exercise  penance.  Of  tiiese  tiie  great- 
est is  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Gregory  viewed  as  a  repetition 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Chiist,  available  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
There  is  also  the  aid  of  the  saints.  ^'Those  who  trust  in  no 
work  of  their  own  should  run  to  the  protection  of  the  holy 
martyrs."  *  For  those  who,  while  really  disciples  of  Christ, 
make  an  insufficient  use  of  these  opportunities  to  achieve  works 
of  merit,  fail  to  do  penance,  or  avail  themselves  inadequately 
of  the  helps  offered  in  the  chiux^h,  there  remain  the  purifying 
fires  of  purgatory. 

The  tiiought  of  purgatory  was  not  new  with  Gregoiy.  The 
first  faint  intimation  may  be  found  in  Hermas  of  Rome.* 
With  Cyprian  it  b  more  evident,  and  he  dtes  in  this  connec- 
tion Matt,  h^f  Augustine,  on  the  basb  of  1  Cor.  3""**,  argued 
that  purgatory  was  not  improbable,  though  he  felt  no  absolute 
certainty  regfutling  it.^  Csesarius  of  Aries  held  more  definitely 
to  the  conception.  To  him  it  was  a  fact.  Gr^ory  now  taught 
purgatory  as  a  matter  essential  to  the  faith.  ''It  is  to  be  be- 
lieved that  there  is  a  purgatorial  fire  before  the  judgment  for 
certain  light  sins."  ^  Though  the  Eastern  Church  held  that  an 
intermediate  state  exists  between  death  and  the  judgment, 
and  souls  can  be  helped  therein  by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  its 
conception  of  purgatory  has  always  been  vague  compared  with 
that  of  the  West 

Thus,  in  all  departments  of  ecclesiastical  activity  Gregory 
stood  forth  the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  his  time.  In  him 
the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  abeady  exhibited  its 
characteristic  traits,  whether  of  doctrine,  life,  worship,  or  or- 
ganization. Its  growth  was  to  be  in  the  directions  in  which 
Gregory  had  moved. 

Contemporary  with  Gr^^ry  in  part,  and  of  significance  as 
the  transmitter  of  much  of  the  theolo^cal  leaning  of  the  an- 
cient church  to  the  Middle  Ages,  was  Isidore,  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  church  from  about  600  to  6367  asHbishop  of  Seville. 
His  Book  of  Sentences — ^brief  statements  of  doctrine — ^was  to 
be  the  theological  text-book  of  the  Western  Church  till  the 
twelfth  century.  His  Origins  or  Etymologies  embraced  well- 
nigh  the  round  of  learning  of  his  age,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
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and  was  a  main  souice  of  kno'vdedge  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
thought  of  antiquity.  His  value  as  a  historian  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  was  great.  In  him,  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  all  the  ei^er  Middle  Ages  were  to  find  a  teadier  of  little 
originality  but  of  remarkable  breadtii  oi  learning. 
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PERIOD  IV.    THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP 
THE  INVESTITURE  CONTROVERSY 

SECTION  I.     MISSIONS  IN  THEBBITISH  ISLANDS 

The  spread  of  Arianism  among  the  Gennanic  tribes,  the  con- 
veraion  of  the  Franks  to  the  Roman  faith,  and  the  gradual 
accq>tanoe  of  Catholic  orthodo:^  by  the  Germanic  invaders 
have  already  been  noted  {ante,  pp.  12&-134).  Much,  however, 
feniained  to  be  done.  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  church  in  the  collapsing  empire  and  the  opening 
Middle  Ages  than  the  vigOT  and  success  with  which  it  under- *^ 
took  the  eztensicm  of  Christianity.  n..  „,,  ^^^  .-^^-^^^ 

Christianity  had  some  foothold  in  the  British  Isles  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Bishops  of  York,  London,  and 
jNTobaUy  Lincoln,  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  Z]Jt» 
Yet  it  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  but  feel^ 
among  the  Celtic  population,  whOe  much  of  the  soil  of  southern 
and  eastern  England  was  won  for  heathenism  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders.  Some  slight  Christian  beginnings  were  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of  PatiuJt; 
but  he  so  advanced  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  that  island  and 
so  organized  its  Christian  institutions,  that  he  deserves  the 
tide  ^  the  Apostle  of  Irdand. 

Bom  about  Sgg,  possibly  in  southern  Wales,  Patrick  was  the 
son  <^  a  deacon  and  the  grandson  of  a  priest  His  training  was 
therefore  Christian.  Seized  in  a  raid  about  405,  he  was  for  six 
years  a  slave  in  Ireland.  Escaped  to  the  Continent,  Patrick 
was  for  a  considerable  time  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of 
Lirins,  off  the  southern  coast  of  France.  In  432  he  was  or- 
dained  a  missionary  bishop  by  Bishop  Germa^  of  Auxeore, 
and  began  the  work  in  Irdand  which  ended  with  hb  death  in 
461.  Most  of  Patrick's  missionary  labors  were  in  northeastern 
Irdand,  though  not  without  some  efforts  in  the  south  and 
wilder  west  Few  facts  survive;  but  of  hb  zeal  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  as  little  of  his  conspicuous  abilities  as  an  or- 
ganizer under  whom  the  hitherto  scattered  Christianity  of 
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Irdaod  was  systematized  and  made  great  advance.  He 
Inrought  the  island  in  some  measure  into  association  with  the 
^  Continent  and  with  Rome. 

It  seems  certain  that  Patrick  introduced  the  diocesieui  epis- 
copate into  Ireland;  but  that  institution  was  soon  modified 
by  the  dan  systan  of  the  island,  so  that  there  were,  instead, 
many  monastic  and  tribal  bishops.  Monastidsm  was  favored 
by  Patrick;  but  the  great  developer  of  the  peculiar  Irish 
monasticism  was  Finian  of  Clonard  (470?-54S),  under  whose 
leadership  a  strongly  missionary  and,  for  the  time,  a  notably 
learned  group  of  Irish  monasteries  came  into  bdng.  The 
monastic  schools  of  Irdand  were  justly  famous  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  The  glory  of  this  Irish  monasticism  was  its 
missionary  achievement. 

The  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Scotland  are  very  obscure. 
Kinian  is  said  to  have  labored  there  in  the  fourth  century  and 
the  eariy  years  of  the  fifth,  but  of  his  date  and  real  work  littk 
<!an  be  said.  Kentigem,  or  Mungo  (527?-612?),  who  spread 
Christianity  in  the  ndghbochood  of  Glasgow,  is  almost  as  dim 
a  figure.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  northern  Irish 
settlers  who  founded,  about  490,  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  em^ 
bracing  the  modem  Argyleshire,  came  as  Christians.  The 
'  great  missionary  to  Scotland  was  Columba  (521-597),  a  man 
closely  related  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribal  families 
of  Ireland,  and  a  pupil  of  Finian  of  Clonard.  Distinguished 
already  as  a  monk  and  a  founder  of  monasteries  in  Irdand,  he 
transferred  his  labors,  in  563,  to  Scotland,  establishing  himself 
with  twelve  companions  on  the  island  of  lona  or  Hy,  under  die 
protection  of  his  fellow  countryman  and  relative,  the  IQng  of 
Dalriada.  There  Columba  developed  a  most  flourishing  monas- 
tery, and  thence  he  went  forth  for  missionary  labors  among  the 
Picts,  who  occupied  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Scotland.  By 
Columba  and  his  associates  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  was  won 
for  the  Gospel.  As  in  Ireland,  Christian  institutions  were 
largdy  monastic.  There  were  no  dioceses,  and  even  the 
bisd^ops  were  under  the  authority,  save  in  ordination,  of  Co- 
lumba, who  was  a  presbyter,  and  of  his  successors  as  aU)ots 
of  lona. 

These  Irish  missionary  efforts  were  carried  to  northern  Eng- 
land, among  the  An^o-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  There,  on 
the  island  of  Lindisfame,  off  the  extreme  northeastern  coast  of 
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England,  a  new  lona  was  established  by  Aldan,  a  monk  from 
lona,  in  634.  Thence  Christianity  was  widely  spread  in  the 
region  by  him  till  his  death  in  651,  and  afterward  by  his 
associates.  Nor  was  the  missionary  zeal  of  these  Celtic  monks 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  British  Islands.  Colwnbanus, 
or  Columba  the  Younger  (543?-615),  became  a  monk  of  the 
cd^rated  Irish  monastery  of  Bangor,  which  was  fomided  in 
S58  by  Comgall,  a  leader  in  learning  and  missionary  zeal. 
Prom  Bangor,  Colmnbanus  set  forth,  about  585,  with  twelve 
monastic  companions,  and  settled  in  Anegray,  in  Burgundy, 
near  which  he  planted  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil.  Driven 
forth  about  610,  in  consequence  of  his  prophet-like  rebuke  of 
King  Theuderich  11  and  the  King's  grandmother,  Brunhilda, 
Columbanus  worked  for  a  brief  time  in  northern  Switzerland, 
where  his  Irish  companion  and  disciple,  Gallus,  was  to  live  as 
an  anchorite,  and  to  give  his  name  to,  rather  than  to  found,  the 
later  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  Columbanus  made  his  way  to 
northern  Italy,  and  there  established  in  614,  in  the  Appenines, 
the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  which  he  died  a  year  later. 

Columbanus  was  only  one  of  the  earlier  of  a  number  of  Irish 
monks  who  labored  on  the  Continent — ^many  of  them  in  what 
is  now  central  and  southern  Germany.  Thus,  Kilian  wrought 
in  Wfirzburg  and  Virgil  in  Salzbiurg.  One  modification  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  of  great  later  importance,  was  introduced  on  the 
Continent  by  these  Irish  monks,  notably  by  Columbanus. 
The  entrance  of  thousands  into  the  chiut^  when  Christianity 
was  accepted  by  the  state  had  largely  broken  down  the  old 
public  discipline.  There  had  grown  up  the  custom  of  private 
confession  among  the  monks  of  East  and  West.  Basil  had 
Btron^y  favored  it  in  the  East.  Nowhere  had  it  _]more  hearty 
support  than  among  the  Irish  monks,  and  by  them  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  laity,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  monks  of  the  East  The  Irish  on  the  Continent  were  the 
introducers  of  piiyate  lay  confey;jon^  In  Ireland,  also,  grew 
op  the  first  extensive  pemtential  books,  in  which  appropriate 
satisfactions  were  asse^ed  for  specific  sins — ^though  these  books 
had  their  antecedents  in  earlier  canons  of  coimcils.  These 
penitential  treatises  the  Irish  monks  made  familiar  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

Meanwhile,  a  work  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the  religious 
history  of  Britain  and  the  papacy  had  been  und^rtakenjby 
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Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Moved  by  a  missionaiy  iminilae 
which  he  had  long  felt,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable 
rituation  afforded  by  die  marriage  of  .£dielberht,  ''IQng^ 
of  Kent  and  overlord  of  mudi  of  southeastern  England,  to  a 
Frankiah  Christian  princess,  B^ta,  Gregory  sent  a  Roman 
friend,  Augustine,  the  prior  of  his  bdoved  monastery  cm  the 
Caelian  hiO,  with  a  number  of  monastic  companions,  to  at> 
tempt  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  eq>edition  left 
Rome  in  596,  but  its  courage  was  small,  and  all  the  p^suasiv« 
power  of  Grrq^ory  was  required  to  induce  it  to  iNX)oeed.  It  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  597  that  the  party,  reinforced  by  Frank- 
bh  assistants,  reached  Canterbury.  .£thelberht  and  many 
of  his  fdlowers  soon  accq>ted  Christianity.  Grq^ry  looked 
upon  the  struggle  as  already  won.  Augustine  received  efua- 
copal  consecration  from  Vei^us  of  Aries  in  November,  597, 
and,  by  601,  Gregory  appointed  Augustine  metropolitan  with 
authority  to  establish  twelve  bishops  under  his  jurisdictioii. 
When  northern  England  should  be  converted  a  similar  metrv- 
politanate  was^  to  be  established  in  York.  London  and  Yorlr 
were  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  capitals.  The  British  bish<^)^ 
over  whom  Grq^ry  had  no  recognized  jurisdiction,  the  Pope 
committed  to  the  superintendenqy  of  Augustine.^  The  task 
in  reality  was  to  prove  mudi  more  arduous  than  it  seemed  to 
Gr^ory's  sanguine  vision,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
was  to  pas^  before  Christianity  was  to  be  dominant  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  movement,  thus  inaugurated,  was  vastly  t? 
strengthen  the  papacy.  The  Anglo-Saxons  owed  their  conver- 
sion chiefly  to  the  direct  efforts  of  Rome,  and  they  in  turiK 
displayed  a  devotion  to  the  papacy  not  characteristic  of  the 
older  lands,  like  France  and  Spain,  where  Christianity  had  been 
otherwise  introduced.  An^o-Saxon  Christianity  was  to  pro- 
duce, moreover,  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  missionaries 
by  whom  the  Gospel  and  papal  obedience  were  alike  to  be 
advanced  on  the  Continent. 

England  was  not  brought  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
without  much  vicissitude.  The  hegemony  of  Kent  was  wan- 
ing before  the  death  of  iEthelberht,  and  with  it  the  first  Chris- 
tian triumphs  were  eclipsed.  Nortiiumbria  gradually  gained 
leadership.    It  was  a  success  when  Edwin,  JGng  of  Ncvtii- 

^  Qee  and  Hardy,  DoeumenU  lUtutratioe  cf  Bngtith  Ckwrdi  Hi$lory,  pp. 
9, 10.  ^  . 
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umbria,  was  converted  through  the  work  of  Paulmus,  soon  to 
be  bishop  of  York,  in  627.  The  heathen  King,  Penda  of  Merda, 
however,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  in  633,  and  a  heathen  re- 
action followed  in  Northumbria.  Under  King  Oswald,  who 
had  become  a  Christian  when  an  exile  in  lona,  Christianity 
was  re-established  in  Northumbria,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of 
Aldan  {ante,  p.  197).  It  was  of  the  Irish,  or  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  *^Cfld  British"  type.  Penda  once  more  attacked,  and  in 
642  Oswald  was  killed  in  battle.  Oswald's  brother,  Oswy,  like 
him  a  convert  of  lona,  after  much  struggle  secured  all  of  North- 
umbria by  651,  and  a  widely  recognized  overlordship  besideu. 
English  Christianity  was  becoming  firmly  established. 

fVom  the  first  coming  of  the  Roman  missionaries  there  had 
been  controversy  between  them  and  their  Irish  or  Old  British 
fellow  Christians.  The  points  of  difference  seem  of  minor 
importance.  An  older  ^stem  of  reckoning,  discarded  in  Rome, 
resulted  in  diversity  as  to  the  date  of  Easter.  The  forms  of 
tonsure  were  unlike.  Some  variations,  not  now  recoverable, 
existed  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  Furthermore,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  Roman  Christianity  was  firmly  organized 
and  diocesan,  while  that  of  the  Old  British  Church  was  monastic 
and  tribal.  While  the  Old  British  missionaries  looked  upon 
the  Pope  as  the  highest  dignitary  in  Christendom,  the  Roman 
representatives  ascribed  to  him  a  judicial  authority  which  the 
CHd  British  did  not  fully  admit  Southern  Ireland  accepted  the 
Roman  authority  about  630.  In  England  the  decision  came 
at  a  ^ynod  held  under  King  Oswy  at  Whitby  in  664.  There 
Bishop  Colman  of  Lindisifame  defended  the  Old  British 
usages,  whfle  Wilfrid,  once  of  Lindisfame,  but  won  for  Rome  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  soon  to  be  bishop  of  York,  opposed.  The 
RcHuan  custom  regarding  Easter  was  approved,  and  with  it  the 
Roman  cause  in  England  won  the  day.  By  703  northern  Ire- 
land had  followed  tihe  same  path,  and  by  718,  Scotland.  In 
Wales  the  process  of  acconunodation  was  much  slower,  and  was 
not  completed  till  the  twelfth  century.  In  England  this 
strengthening  of  the  Roman  connection  was  much  furthered  by 
the  appointment,  in  668,  by  Pope  Vitalian,  of  a  Roman  monk, 
Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. An  organizer  of  ability,  he  did  much  to  make  permanent 
the  work  b^:un  by  his  predecessors. 

The  two  streams  of  missionary  effort  combined  to  the  advan« 
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tage  of  English  Christianity.  If  that  from  Rome  contributed 
order,  the  Old  British  gave  missionary  zeal  and  love  of  learning. 
The  scholarship  of  the  Irish  mohasteries  was  transfdanted  to 
England,  and  was  there  strengthened  by  frequent  An^o- 
Saxon  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  Of  this  intellectual  movanent  a 
conspicuous  illustration  was  Bede,  generally  called  the  ''Vener- 
able'' (6727-735).  An  almost  life-long  member  of  the  joint 
monastery  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  in  Northumbria,  his  learn- 
ing, like  that  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  century  earlier,  embraced 
the  full  round  of  knowledge  of  his  age,  and  made  him  a  teadier 
of  generations  to  come.  He  wrote  on  chronology,  natural  phe- 
nomena, the  Scriptures,  and  theology.  Above  all,  he  is  remem- 
bered for  his  EixUsicatical  History  of  the  English  Nation^  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  the  chief  source  of  information  resid- 
ing the  Christianization  of  the  British  Islands. 

SECTION  n.     CONTINENTAL  IHSSIONS  AND  PAPAL  GBOWia 

With  the  conversion  of  Clovis  to  orthodox  Christianity 
(496)  {ante,  p.  133),  a  dose  relationship  of  church  and  state  be- 
gan in  the  Frankish  dominions.  To  a  large  extent  it  was  true 
that  Frankish  conquest  and  Christianization  were  two  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  Under  the  descendants  of  Clevis— -the 
Merovingian  Kings — ^the  internal  condition  of  the  Franki^ 
church  sank,  however,  to  a  low  ebb.  Bishops  and  abbots  were 
appointed  for  political  considerations,  mudi  church  land  was 
confiscated  or  put  in  secular  hands.  Even  the  efforts  of  Greg- 
ory I  to  gain  more  effective  papal  control  in  France  and  to 
effect  reform  had  little  lasting  r^ult. 

The  pditical  collapse  of  the  Merovingians,  led  to  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Carolingian  house,  originally  '^mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace,'' which  was  accomplished  when  Pippin,  called,  not  whdljr 
correctly,  of  Heristal,  won  the  battle  of  Tertry  in  687.  THie 
Merovingian  Kings  continued  in  name,  but  the  real  authority 
was  exercised  by  Pippin  as  "duke  of  the  Franks."  After  \m 
death  in  714,  his  illegitimate  son  Charles  Martd  (715-741)  ex* 
ercised  all  the  powers  of  a  King.  By  him  the  Mohimunedan 
advance  in  western  Europe  was  permanently  stayed,  by  the 
great  battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  732.  He  saw  the 
advantage  of  churchly  aid,  and  supported  missionary  e£F6rt  m 
western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where  he  wi^ed  to  ex- 
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tend  his  political  control.  Yet  neither  Pippin  "of  Heristal" 
nor  Charles  Martel  were  more  helpful  to  the  church  of  their 
own  territories  than  the  Merovingians.  They  exploited  it  for 
political  reasons,  confiscated  its  lands,  and  did  little  to  check 
its  disorders.  Nevertheless,  under  Charles  Martel  a  great  mis- 
sionary and  reformatory  work  was  initiated  that  was  to  Chris- 
tianize large  sections  of  western  Germany,  reform  the  Frankish 
church,  and  bring  the  papacy  and  the  Franks  into  relations  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  both. 

Willibrord  (657?-739),  a  Northumbrian,  b^^  missionary 
work  in  Frisia  with  the  support  of  Pippin  of  Heristal,  and,  in 
695,  was  consecrated  a  missionary  bishop  by  Pope  Sergius  I — 
an  action  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  see  of. 
Utrecht  His  work  had  scanty  success,  and  was  taken  up  by 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period — 
Winfrid  or  Boniface  (680?-754).  An  Anglo-Saxon  of  Devon- 
shire by  birth,  Winfrid  became  a  monk  of  Nutcell  near  Win- 
chester. In  716,  he  began  missionary  labors  in  Frisia,  but 
with  such  ill  success  that  he  returned  to  England.  In  718  and 
719,  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  received  from  Pope  Gregory  II 
(715-731)  appointment  to  labor  in  Germany.  From  719  to 
722,  he  woi^ed  in  Frisia  and  Hesse,  going  once  more  to  Rome 
in  the  year  last  named,  and  receiving  consecration  as  a  mis- 
sionary bishop,  swearing  allegiance  to  tiie  Pope.^  The  next  ten 
years  witnessed  a  great  success  in  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Not 
only  were  heathen  converted,  but  the  Irish  monks  were  brought 
largely  into  obedience  to  Rome.  Gregory  IH  (731-741)  made 
Boniface  an  archbishop  in  732,  with  authority  to  found  new  sees. 
After  a  third  journey  to  Rome,  in  738,  he  thus  organized  the 
church  of  Bavaria,  and  a  little  later  that  of  Thuringia.  In 
744,  he  aided  his  disciple,  Sturm,  in  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Berodictine  monastery  of  Fulda,  destined  to  be  a  centre  of 
learning  and  priestly  education  for  all  western-central  Ger- 
many. Between  746  and  748,  Boniface  was  made  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  which  thus  became  the  leading  (jerman  see.  In  all 
this  Boniface  strengthened  the  causes  of  order  and  discipline 
and  increased  papal  authority.  His  work  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  consklerable  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  came  as 
fdlow  woricers  from  his  native  England,  and  for  whom  he 
found  place  in  monastic  and  other  Chnstian  service. 

»  Robinson,  Readings  in  European  History ,  ?)iaitl9^yX3oOQle 
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Tlie  death  of  Charles  Martel  in  741  saw  his  authmty  divvied 
between  his  sons  Carioman  (741-747),  and  Pippin  the  Short 
(741-768).  Both  were  far  more  diurchly  than  their  father, 
and  Carioman  ultimately  retired  from  power  to  become  a 
monk.  While  neither  would  abandon  authority  over  the 
Frankish  diurch,  both  supported  Boniface  in  the  abolition  of 
its  worst  irregularities  and  abuses,  and  in  a  doser  connec- 
tion ^rith  Rcune.  In  a  series  of  synods  held  under  Boniface's 
leadership,  beginning  in  742,  the  worldliness  of  the  dergy  was 
attacked,  wandering  bishops  censured,  priestly  marriage  con- 
donned,  and  stricter  deri(^  disdpline  enforced.  At  a  synod 
held  in  747  the  bishops  assembled  recognized  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  papacy,  though,  as  the  dvil  rulers  were  not  present, 
these  condusions  ladled  the  force  of  Frankish  law.  The  Frank- 
ish diurch,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Boniface,  was  vastly  bettered 
in  organization,  character,  and  disdpline,  while,  what  was 
equally  valued  by  him,  the  authority  of  the  papacy  therein 
was  very  decidedly  increased,  even  though  that  of  the  mayor 
of  the  palace  continued  the  more  potent. 

As  Boniface  drew  toward  old  age  his  thoughts  turned  toward 
the  mission  work  in  Frisia,  with  which  he  had  b^fun.  He  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  his  An^o-Saxon  disdple.  Lull,  as 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Mainz.  In  754  be  went  to  Frisia, 
and  there  was  murdered  by  the  heathen,  thus  crowning  his  act- 
ive and  widdy  influential  life  with  a  death  of  witness  to  his 
faith.  His  work  had  been  one  for  order,  disdpline,  and  con- 
solidation, as  well  as  Christian  advancement,  and  these  were 
the  chief  needs  of  the  age. 

SECTION  III.  THE  FRANKS  AND  THE  PAPACY 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (ariie,  p.  162)  that  the  pa- 
pacy, and  Italy  generally,  opposed  the  icoubdastic  efforts  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  IH,  going  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the 
opponents  of  pictures  in  a  Roman  synod  held  under  Gr^oiy 
ni,  in  731.  The  Emperor  answered  by  removing  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  bom  papal  jurisdiction,  and  placing  these 
r^ons  under  the  see  of  Constantinople — a  matter  long  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  p^>acy.  In  Rome  and  northern  Italy  the 
imperial  power  exercised  from  Constantinople  was  too  feeble 
to  contrd  papal  action.    The  imperial  representative  was  the 
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exarch  of  Ravenna,  under  whom  stood  a  duke  of  Rome  for 
military  affairs,  though  the  Pope  was  in  many  respects  the 
Emperor's  representative  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  cily. 
The  papacy  was  now  in  practical  rebellion  against  the  rulers 
who  had  their  seat  in  Constantinople.  It  was,  however,  in  a 
most  dangerous  position.  The  Lombards  were  pressing,  and 
were  threatening  the  capture  of  Rome.  The  disimion  conse- 
quent on  the  iconoclastic  dilute  made  it  necessary,  if  the 
papacy  was  to  maintiun  any  considerable  independence  in 
Rome,  to  find  other  protection  agwist  the  Lombards  than  that 
of  the  Emperor.  This  the  Popes  sought,  and  at  last  obtained, 
from  the  Franks. 

In  73d  Gr^[ory  III  appealed  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid 
'  against  the  Lombards,  but  in  vain.  With  Pippin  the  Short  it 
was  otherwise.  He  was  more  ecclesiastically  minded,  and 
greater  plans  than  even  his  father  had  entertained  now  moved 
him.  Hppin  and  the  papacy  could  be  of  mutual  assistance 
each  to  the  other.  The  new  Lombard  King,  Aistulf  (749-756), 
conquered  Ravenna  from  the  Emperor  in  751  and  was  griev- 
ously pressing  Rome  itself.  Pippin  de^red  the  kingly  title  as 
wdl  as  the  lujigly  power  in  l^rance.  He  had  determine  upon 
a  revolution  which  should  relegate  the  last  of  the  feeble  Mero- 
vingians, Childeric  III,  to  a  monastery,  and  place  Pippin  him- 
self on  the  throne.  For  this  change  he  de^red  not  only  the 
approval  of  the  Prankish  nobility,  but  the  moral  sanction  of 
the  church.  He  appealed  to  Pope  Zacharias  (741-752).  The 
Pope's  i4>proval  was  promptly  granted,  and  before  the  dose 
of  751,  Pq>pin  was  formally  in  the  kingly  o£Sce.  To  this  he 
was  anointed  and  crowned,  but  whether  by  Boniface,  as  has 
usually  been  supposed,  is  uncertain. 

This  transaction,  which  seems  to  have  been  simple  at  the 
time,  was  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  consequences. 
From  it  might  be  drawn  the  conclusion  that  it  was  within  the 
Pc^'s  power  to  give  and  withhold  kingdoms.  All  imseen  in 
it,  were  wrapped  up  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  in  the 
West,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  that  interplay  of  papacy 
and  empire  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  thev 
Middle  Ages.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was  the  most  impor- 1 
tant  event  of  mediaeval  history. 

If  the  Pope  could  thus  help  Pippin,  the  latter  could  be  no 
less  serviceable  to  the  Pope.    Abtulf  and  his  Lombards  con- 
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tinued  to  press  Rome.  Stephen  U,  therefore,  went  to  Pippin  * 
himself,  crowning  and  anointing  Pippin  and  his  sons  afresh  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris,  in  754,  and  confirming  to 
them  the  indefinite  title  of  "  Patricians  of  the  Romans  " — all  the 
more  useful,  perhaps,  because  implying  a  relation  to  Rome  that 
was  wholly  undefined.  It  had  been  borne  by  the  imperial 
exarch  in  Ravenna.  Soon  after  this  crowning.  Pippin  fulfilled 
his  reciprocal  obligation.  At  the  head  of  a  Fnmkish  army, 
late  in  754,  or  eariy  in  755,  he  invaded  Italy  and  coizq)dIed 
Aistulf  to  agree  to  surrender  to  the  Pope  Ravenna  and  the  other 
recent  Lombard  conquests.  A  second  canq>aign,  in  756,  was 
necessary  before  the  Lombard  King  made  good  his  prcHnise. 
The  Exarchate  of  which  Ravenna  was  the  capital  and  the 
Pentapolis  were  now  the  possessions  of  the  Pope.  The  "States 
of  the  Church"  were  begun — ^that  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
papacy  which  was  to  last  till  1870.  Yet,  as  far  as  can  now 
be  judged,  in  thus  granting  the  Exarchate  to  Pope  Stephen* 
Pippin  regarded  himself  as  overlord.  Rome  itself,  Pippin  did 
not  give  to  the  Pope.  It  was  not  his  to  give.  Legally,  the 
status  of  Rome  would  have  been  hard  to  define.  Though  the 
Popes  had  practically  broken  with  the  Emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople, Rome  had  not  been  conquered  from  him.  Indeed  the 
papacy  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in 
the  style  of  its  public  documents  till  772.  Pippin  had  the 
wholly  nebulous  rights  that  might  be  included  in  the  tide 
"Patrician  of  the  Romans."  Actually,  Rome  was  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  Pope. 

Though  the  Pope  was  thus  now  a  territorial  ruler,  the  extent 
of  his  possessions  was  far  from  satisfying  papal  ambition,  if 
one  may  judge  by  a  curious  forgery,  the  authorship  of  which 
is  imknown,  but  which  seems  to  date  from  this  period — ^the 
so-called  "Donation  of  Constantine."  ^  In  charter  form,  and 
with  an  expression  of  a  creed,  and  a  fabulous  accoimt  of  his 
conversion  and  baptism,  Constantine  ordered  all  ecdesiastics 
to  be  subject  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  successive  occupants  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  transferred  to  them  "the  city  of  Rome  and  all 
the  provinces,  districts,  and  cities  of  Italy  or  of  the  Weston 
regions."  This  meant  a  sovereignty  over  the  Western  half 
of  the  empire — at  least  an  overlordslup.  Discredited  by  a  few 
of  the  wiser  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tiie  "Donation"  was  gen- 

1  Henderaon,  Sded  HistoriaU  Docwnents^  pp.  SI^-SSSDqIc 
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eaSiy  believed^  till  its  falsity  was  demonstrated  by  Nicholas 
of  Cues  in  1433  and  Lorenzo  Valla  in  1440. 


SECTION  IV.     CHARLEMAGNE 

Pq>|Hn  the  Short  died  in  768.  A  strong  ruler,  his  fame  has 
been  unduly  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  greater  son,  who,  in  general, 
tdmj^  carried  further  what  the  father  had  begun.  Pippin 
had  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Carioman.  Ill  will  existed  between  the  brothers,  but  the 
situation  was  relieved  by  the  death  of  Carioman  in  771.  With 
that  event  the  real  reign  of  Charles,  to  whom  the  world  has 
so  ascribed  the  title  '^ Great"  as  to  weave  it  indissolubly  with 
his  name — Charlemagne — ^began. 

Chariemagne,  pediaps  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in 
history,  was  head  over  all  things  to  his  age.  A  warrior  of  great  i 
^fts,  he  more  than  doubled  his  father's  possessions.  When 
be  died  his  sway  ruled  all  of  modem  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, nearly  half  of  modem  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
more  than  half  of  Italy,  and  a  bit  of  northeastem  Spain.  It  was 
nearer  imperial  size  than  anything  that  had  been  seen  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Conquest  was 
but  part  of  his  work.  Hb  armies,  by  extending  the  frontier, 
gave  rest  and  time  for  consolidation  to  the  central  portion  of 
his  territories.  He  was  the  patron  of  leaming,  the  kindly  mas- 
ter of  the  diurch,  the  preserver  of  order,  to  whom  nothing 
seemed  too  small  for  attention  or  too  great  for  execution. 

A  quarrel  with  Desiderius,  IQng  of  the  Lombards,  resulted 
in  the  conquest  and  extinction  of  that  Idngdom  by  Charle- 
magne in  two  campaigns  in  the  years.  774  to  777.  Pippin's 
grants  to  the  papacy  were  renewed,  but  the  situation  was 
practically  altered.  The  papacy  was  no  longer  separated  as 
it  had  been  from  the  main  Prankish  territories  by  the  inter- 
vening Lombard  kingdom.  Charlemagne's  connection  with 
Rome  was  a  mudi  more  effective  o^cerlordship  than  that  of  his 
father,  and  he  thenceforth  treated  the  Pope  as  the  chief  prel- 
ate of  hb  realm,  rather  than  as  an  independent  power,  though 
be  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  dictate  the  choice  of  the  Popes,  as  he 
did  that  of  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom. 

Highly  important  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  was 
Chariemagne's  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  then  occupying  what 
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is  now  northwestern  Gennany — a  result  adiieved  only  ntter 
a  series  of  campaigns  lasting  from  772  to  804.  His  forcible 
imposition  of  Christianity  was  made  permanent  by  the  more 
peaceful  means  of  planting  bishoprics  and  monasteries  through- 
out the  Saxon  land.  By  this  conversion  the  last  considerable 
Germanic  tribe,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  energetic,  was 
brought  into  the  Christian  family  of  Europe  to  its  permanent 
advantage.  Frisia,  also,  now  became  a  wholly  Christian  land. 
Charlemagne's  contests  with  the  rebellious  duke,  Tassflo,  of 
already  Christianized  Bavaria,  led  not  only  to  the  full  absorp- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  bishoprics  in  the  Prankish  ecdesiastiod 
system,  but  to  successful  wars  against  the  Avars  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  into  much  of  what  is  now  Austria. 

Such  a  ruler,  devoted  equally  to  the  extension  oi  political 
power  and  of  Christianity,  and  controlling  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Christendom,  was,  indeed,  a  figure  of  imperial  pro- 
porticMis.  It  b  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Pope  Leo  UI 
(795-816),  who  was  greatiy  indebted  to  Charlemagne  for  i^ro- 
tection  from  disaffected  Roman  nobles,  placed  dn  the  head  ot 
the  Prankish  IQng  the  Roman  imperial  crown  as  the  latter 
knelt  in  St  Peter's  Church  on  Christmas  day,  800.  To  the 
thinking  of  the  Roman  populace  who  applauded,  as  to  the  West 
generally,  it  was  the  restoration  of  the  empire  to  the  West, 
that  had  for  centuries  been  held  by  the  ruler  in  Constan- 
tinople. It  placed  Charlemagne  in  the  great  succession  from 
Augustus.  It  gave  a  theocratic  stamp  to  that  empire.  Un- 
expected, and  not  wholly  welcome  at  the  time  to  Charlanagne, 
it  was  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  great  ideal.  The  Roman 
Empire,  men  thought,  had  never  died,  and  now  God's  consecra- 
tion had  been  given  to  a  Western  Emperor  by  the  hands  ot 
His  representative.  It  was  not,  necessarily,  a  rejection  of  the 
imperial  titie  of  the  ruler  in  Constantinople.  The  later  empire 
had  frequentiy  seen  two  Emperors,  East  and  West.  Leo  V 
(813-820),  the  Emperor  in  Constantinople,  later,  formally 
recognized  the  imperial  titie  of  his  Western  cdleagoe.  Por 
the  West  and  for  the  papacy  the  coronation  was  of  t^  utmost 
consequence.  It  raised  questions  of  imperial  power  and  of 
papal  authority  that  were  to  be  controverted  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  emphasized  the  feeling  that  church  and 
state  were  but  two  sides  of  the  same  shield,  the  one  leading 
man  to  temporal  happiness,  the  other  to  eternal  blessedness. 
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and  both  closely  related  and  owing  mutual  helpfulness.  It 
made  more  evident  than  ever  the  deep-seated  religious  and 
political  deavage  between  East  and  West.  To  the  great  Em- 
peror himself  it  seemed  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  Augus- 
tine's City  cf  God  (ante,  p.  184) — ^the  imion  of  Christendom  in 
a  kingdom  of  Grod^  of  which  he  was  the  earthly  head.  His 
power  was  never  greater  than  when  he  died,  in  814.  • 

At  Charlemagne's  accession  no  schools  were  so  flourishing 
in  Western  Europe  as  those  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
monasteries  of  the  British  Islands.  It  was  from  England  that 
this  many-dded  monarch  procured  his  chief  intellectual  and 
Iheraiy  assistant.  Alcuin  (7357-804)  was  probably  a  native, 
and  certainly  a  student  of  York.  From  781  to  his  death,  with 
some  interruptions,  he  was  Charlemagne's  main  aid  in  a  real 
renaissance  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning,  that  rendered  the 
reign  bright  compared  with  the  years  before,  and  raised  the  in- 
teDectual  life  of  the  Frankish  state.  Chariemagne  himself, 
though  without  becoming  much  of  a  scholar,  set  the  example 
as  an  occasional  pupil  in  this  '^  school  of  the  palace."  In  796 
Chari^nagne  made  Alcuin  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin  in  Tours,  which  now  became  under  his  leadership  a 
centre  of  learning  for  the  whole  Franldsh  realm.  Others 
hdped  in  this  intdlectual  revival,  like  the  Lombard,  Paul  the 
Deacon  (720?-795),  the  Prank,  Einhard  (770?-840),  or  the 
Visigoth,  Theodulf  (760?-821).  The  mere  mention  of  these 
various  national  relationships  shows  the  care  which  Charle- 
magne exhibited  to  secure  from  any  portion  of  Western  Europe 
those  who  could  raise  the  intellectual  standards  of  his  empire. 

With  this  growth  of  learning  came  theological  discussion. 
The  Spanish  bishops,  Elipandus  of  Toledo  and  Pelix  of  Urgel, 
taught  an  adoptionist  Christology — ^that  Christ,  though  in  Hb 
divine  nature  the  Son  of  Grod,  was  in  His  human  nature  only  a 
son  by  adc^tion.  Under  Charlemagne's  leadership  these  opin- 
ions were  oondenmed  in  synods  held  in  Regensburg  (792)  and 
Frankfort  (794).  In  this  work  C3iariemagne  regarded  himself 
as  the  thedogical  guide  no  less  than  the  protector  of  the  church. 
In  similar  fi^hion,  at  the  synod  of  Frankfort  just  mentioned, 
Charlemagne  had  the  condusions  of  the  General  Council  of 
787,  in  Nicsea  {ante,  p.  163),  condemned,  rejected  its  approval 
of  picture  reverence,  and  caused  the  lAbri  CaroUni,  defending 
his  positiOBf  t»be  iaroed.    In  809,  at  a  synod  in  Aachen,  Char* 
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lemagne  af^roved  the  Spanish  addition  fiUoque  (anie,  p.  180) 
to  the  so-called  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed.  All  these 
acts  were  in  consultation  with  the  bishops  and  theologians  of 
his  realm,  but  with  no  special  deference  to  the  Pope  or  ref«^ 
ence  of  the  matters  to  papal  judgment. 

SECTION  y.     ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONB 

Roman  political  institutions  were  based  on  the  cities,  on  which 
the  surrounding  coimtry  was  dependent,  and  Christian  organ- 
ization followed  the  same  rule.  The  country  districts  were 
dependent  upon  and  were  cared  for  by  the  dty  bishops  and 
their  appointees,  save  where,  in  the  East,  there  were  "country 
bishops."  The  Germanic  invasions  altered  this  ffltuation. 
By  the  sixth  century  the  b^^innings  of  the  parish  ^st^n  were 
to  be  found  in  France  (ante,  p.  166).  There  it  n^idly  grew, 
and  it  was  stimulated  by  the  custom  of  the  foundation  of 
churches  by  large  landowners.  The  founders  and  their  heirs 
retained  the  right  of  nominating  the  incumbent.  This  situa- 
tion left  episcopal  control  uncertain.  Charlemagne,  there- 
fore, provided  that  besides  the  right  of  ordination  of  all  parish 
priests,  the  bishop  should  have  visitorial  and  disciplinary  power 
throughout  his  diocese.  The  churchly  status  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  full  legal  establishmait  of  tithes.  Long 
favored  by  the  clergy  through  Old  Testament  example,  they 
were  demanded  by  a  Frankish  synod  in  Macon,  in  585.  By 
Pippin  they  were  treated  as  a  leg^  charge,  and  full  legal  sanc- 
tion was  given  them  by  Charlemagne.  They  were  to  be  col- 
lected not  only  by  bishops,  but  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  incum- 
bent ot  each  pansh.  Moreover,  constant  gifts  ot  lands  to  the 
church  had  raised  ecclesiastical  possessions,  by  the  time  of  the 
early  Carolingians,  to  a  third  of  the  soil  of  IVance.  The  great 
holdings  were  a  constant  temptation  in  the  financial  need  of  a 
Charles  Martel,  who  appropriated  much,  but  under  the  friendly 
government  of  Charlemagne  they  were  respected,  if  eariier 
confiscations  were  not  restored. 

Under  Charlemagne,  preaching  was  encouraged  and  books  of 
sermons  prepared.  Confession  was  favored,  though  not  yet 
obligatory.  Every  Christian  was  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Aposties'  Creed. 

Chariemagne  renewed  and  extended  the  metK^ioiitaii  ^^stem. 
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idiidi  had  fallen  into  ab^ance.  At  the  begimung  of  his  reign 
there  was  but  one  metropolitan  in  the  Prankish  kingdom.  At 
its  end  there  were  twenty-two.  These  were  now  generisdly 
known  as  archbishops — a  title  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Athanasius,  though  long  loosely  used.  In  Carolingian  theory 
the  archbishop  was  the  judge  and  disciplinary  officer  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  possessed  of  powers  which  the  growth 
c^  papal  jurisdiction  was  soon  to  curtail.  It  was  also  his  duty 
to  call  frequent  synods  to  consider  the  reli^ous  problems  of 
the  archdiocese,  or  as  it  was  usually  styled,  the  province. 

For  the  better  regulation  of  his  immediate  clerical  assistants, 
Bishop  Chrod^ang  of  Metz  introduced,  about  760,  a  semir 
monastic  life  in  conmion,  which  was  favored  and  spread  by 
Charlemagne.  From  the  designation  of  this  life  as  the  vita 
canofdca,  die  name  '^ canons"  for  the  clergy  attached  to  a  cathe- 
dral or  coU^ate  church  arose.  Their  place  of  meeting  was 
cfdled  the  capthdum,  or  chapter — a  title  soon  applied  to  the 
canons  themsdves.  By  this  means  the  life  and  work  of  the 
iHdiop  and  his  immediately  associated  clergy  was  lai^ely 
regulated.  Charlemagne  himself  designated  tiie  bishops  of 
he  realm. 

In  all  these  changes,  save  that  of  personal  authority  over 
epiacapsl  appointments,  Chariemagne  was  but  carrying  further 
the  r^orms  b^^un  by  Boniface.  Much  that  he  completed 
bis  father.  Pippin,  had  commenced.  At  Charlemagne's  death, 
the  Prankish  church  was  in  a  far  better  state  of  education,  dis- 
cq)liiie,  and  ^dency  than  it  had  been  under  the  later  Mero- 
vingims  and  early  Carolingians. 

SECTION  VI.     COLLAPSING  EMPIRE  AND  BISING  PAPACY 

^lariemagne's  great  po^y^  y^  i^rsmaj}  Scarcely  had  he 
died  when  the  rapid  decline  of  his  empire  began.  His  son  and 
sucoessor,  Louis  ^e  Pious  (814^840),  was  of  excellent  personal 
character,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  left  by  Charlemagne, 
or  even  to  the  control  of  his  own  sons,  who  plotted  against  him 
and  quarrelled  with  one  another*  After  his  death  they  divided 
tibe  empire  between  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843.  To 
Lodiair  (843-855)  came  Prankish  Italy  and  a  strip  of  territory 
induding  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  region  lying  immedi- 
utdy  west  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the  imperial  title.  ^Xf^^ 
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Louis  (843-875)  was  given  the  r^on  east  of  the  Rhine,  whence 
he  acquired  the  nickiuune>  **  the  German."  To  Charies  the  Bald 
(843-877)  came  most  of  modem  France  and  ultimately  the  im- 
perial crown.  This  Treaty  of  Verdim  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
point  whence  France  and  Germany  go  their  separate  wa3rs. 

These  rulers  proved  utteriy  inadequate  for  imity  or  d^oase. 
France  suffered  grievously  from  attacks  by  the  Scandinavian 
Normans,  who  pushed  up  its  rivers  and  burned  its  towns,  uiti* 
matdy  (911)  establishing  themselves  permanently  in  Nor- 
mandy. Italy  was  a  prey  to  Saracen  raids,  in  one  of  which 
(841)  St.  Peter's  itself,  in  Rome,  was  plundered.  A  little  later, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  raids  of  the  Hun- 
garians brought  devastation  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Under 
these  circiunstances,  when  national  unity  or  defense  was  im- 
possible, feudalism  developed  with  great  rapidity.  Its  roMs 
run  back  to  the  declining  days  of  the  R<«nan  Empire,  but  with 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  it  was  given  great  impetus.  It  was 
intensely  divisive,  substituting  for  any  strong  central  govern- 
ment many  local  seats  of  authority,  jealous  one  of  another  and 
engaged  in  constant  struggle.  Chmrches  and  monasteries  be- 
came largely  the  prey  of  local  nobles,  or  defended  their  rights 
with  difficulty  as  parts  of  the  feudal  system.  This  sodal  and 
political  form  of  organization  was  to  dominate  Europe  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  laigely  to  make  possible  the  growth  of 
the  mediseval  papacy. 

The  impulse  given  to  learning  by  Chariemagne  did  not  imme- 
diately die.  At  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  John  Scotus 
(?-£77?),  to  whom  the  name  Erigena  was  nmch  later  added, 
held  scxnewhat  the  same  position  that  Alcuin  had  occupied  un- 
der Charlemagne.  He  translated  the  much  admired  writings  of 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius  {ariie,  p.  171),  and  devdoped  his  own  Neo- 
Piatonic  philosophy,  which  his  age  was  too  ignorant  to  judge 
heretical  or  orthodox.  In  Grermany,  Hrabanus  Maurus  (776  f- 
856),  abbot  of  Fulda  and  archbishop  of  Mainz,  a  piq)il  of  Alcum, 
attained  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  teacher,  commentatx^  on 
the  Scriptures,  furtherer  of  clerical  education  and  author  of 
what  was  wdl-nigh  an  encyclopaedia.  In  Hincmar  (805?~8S2), 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  France  possessed  not  only  a  prdate  of 
great  assertiveness  and  influence,  but  a  theological  controversial- 
ist of  decided  gift. 

The  renew^  study  of  Augustine  which  this  intellectual 
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revival  effected  led  to  two  doctrinal  controversies.  The  first 
was  r^arding  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper. 
About  831  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  near  Amiens,  of  remarkable  learning  in  Greek  as  wdl  as 
in  Latin  theology,  set  forth  the  first  thoroughgoing  treatise 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini.  In  it 
he  taught  with  Augustine,  that  only  those  who  partake  in  faith 
receive  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  and  with  the  Greeks,  that 
it  is  the  food  of  immortality;  and  also,  that  by  divine  miracle 
the  substance  is  made  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  That 
was  transubstantiation,  though  the  word  was  not  to  be  coined 
before  the  twelfth  century.  To  Radbertus,  Hrabanus  Maurus 
replied;  but  a  more  elaborate  answer  was  that  of  a  fellow 
monk  of  Corbie,  Ratranmus,  about  844.  Yet  his  view  agreed 
in  much  with  that  of  Radbertus.  The  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  mysteriously  present;  yet  they  are  not  identical  with 
the  body  that  suffered  on  the  cross.  The  controversy  was  not 
decided  at  the  time,  but  the  future,  in  the  Roman  Church,  was 
with  Radbertus. 

The  second  controversy  was  aroused  by  Gottsdialk  (808?- 
868?).  A  monk  of  Fulda,  made  so  by  parental  dedication,  his 
efforts  for  release  from  his  bonds  were  frustrated  by  Hrabanus 
Maurus.  He  then  turned  to  the  study  of  Augustine,  and  his 
hard  &te,  perhaps,  led  him  to  empha^ze  a  double  divine  pre- 
destination— to  life  or  to  death.  He  was  attacked  by  Hrabanus 
Maurus  and  Hincmar,  but  found  vigorous  defenders.  Con- 
demned as  a  heretic  at  a  synod  in  Mainz  in  848,  he  spent  the 
next  twenty  years  in  monastic  imprisonment,  persecuted  by 
Hincmar,  and  refusing  to  retract.  The  controversy  was  a 
fresh  flaring  up  of  t^  old  dilute  between  thoroughgoing 
Augustinianism  and  the  semi-Pelagianism  which  was  the  actual 
theory  of  a  large  portion  ot  the  church. 

As  the  cdlapse  of  Charlemagne's  empire  grew  more  complete, 
howevor,  these  controversies  and  the  intellectual  life  out  of 
which  they  sprang  faded.  By  900  a  renewed  barbarism  had 
largdy  extinguished  the  light  which  had  shone  brightiy  a 
century  before.  One  great  exception  to  this  general  condition 
existed.  In  England,  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901?),  distin- 
guished as  the  successful  opponent  of  the  Danish  conquerors, 
in  a  spirit  like  that  of  Chariemagne  gathered  learned  men  about 
him,  and  encouraged  the  education  of  the  dergy.^^^  ^  GooqIc 
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The  collapsing  empire  of  Charlemagne  led  to  the  rise  of  a 
churchly  party  in  France,  which  despairing  of  help  from  the 
state,  looked  toward  the  papacy  as  the  source  of  wiity  and  hope. 
This  party  regarded  with  suspicion  also  any  contrd  of  the 
church  by  the  sovereigns  or  nobility,  and  it  represented  the 
jealousy  of  the  ordinary  bishops  and  lower  clergy  toward  the 
great  archbishops  with  their  often  arbitrary  assertions  of  au- 
diority,  of  whom  Hincmar  was  a  conspicuous  examine.  The 
aim  of  the  movement  was  not  the  exaltation  of  the  papapy  for 
its  own  sake;  rather  its  eicaltation  as  a  means  of  checking  sec- 
ular control  and  that  of  the  archbishops,  and  of  maintaining 
ecclesiastical  unity.  From  this  circle,  between  847  and  852, 
and  probably  from  Hincmar's  own  region  of  Rheims,  came  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  forgeries — ^the  so-called  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals — purporting  to  be  collected  by  a  certain 
Isidore  Mercator,  by  whom  Isidore  of  Seville  (ante,  p.  193)  and 
Marius  Mercator  were  doubtless  intended.  It  consisted  of 
decisions  of  Popes  and  councils  from  Clement  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century  to  Gregory  U  in  the  eighth,  part  genuine  and  part 
forged.  The  "'Donation  of  Constantine''  (ante,  p.  204)  b 
induded.  The  early  Popes  therein  daim  for  themselves  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  All  bishops  may  appeal  directly  to  papal 
authority.  Intervening  archiepiscopal  rights  are  limited,  and 
neither  papacy  nor  bishops  are  subject  to  secular  control.  With 
its  origin  the  papacy  had  nothing  to  do;  but  it  was  to  be  used 
mightily  to  the  furtherance  of  papal  daims.  The  age  was  un- 
critical. It  passed  inunediately  as  genuine,  and  was  not  ex- 
posed till  the  Reformation  had  awakened  historical  study. 

With  the  dedine  of  imperial  power,  the  independence  of  the 
papacy  rapidly  rose.  The  Popes  showed  thansdves  the  strongs 
est  men  m  Italy.  Leo  IV  (847--855),  aided  by  south  Italian 
dties,  defeated  the  Saracens  and  surrounded  the  quarter  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  with  a  wall — ^the  '"  Leonine  Cily."  In 
Nicholas  I  (858-867)  the  Roman  see  had  its  ablest  and  most 
assertive  occupant  between  Gr^ory  the  Great  and  HildebnuML 
He  sketched  out  a  programme  of  papal  daims,  hardly  suipassed 
later,  but  which  the  papacy  was  to  be  centuries  in  adiieving. 
Nicholas  attempted  to  realize  the  ideals  of  Augustine's  Ciiy  of 
God.  In  his  thought,  the  church  is  superior  to  all  earddy 
powers,  the  ruler  of  the  whole  church  is  the  Pope,  and  the  bidn 
ops  are  his  agents.    These  conceptions  he  was  aUe  to  make 
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effective  in  two  notable  cases,  in  which  he  had  also  the  advan- 
tage of  choosing  the  side  on  which  right  lay.  The  first  was 
that  of  Thietbei^,  the  injured  wife' of  Lothair  II  of  Lorraine. 
Divorced  that  that  sovereign  might  marry  his  concubine,  Wal- 
drada,  she  appealed  to  Nicholas,  who  declared  void  the  sanc- 
tioning decision  of  a  synod  held  in  Metz,  in  863,  and  excom- 
municated the  archbishops  of  Trier  and  Cologne  who  had 
supported  Lothair.  The  Pope  had  defended  helpless  woman- 
hood, he  none  the  less  humbled  two  of  the  most  powerful 
German  prelates  and  thwarted  a  German  ruler.  In  the  second 
case,  Nicholas  received  the  appeal  of  the  deposed  Bishop 
Rothad  of  Soissons,  who  had  been  removed  by  the  overbearing 
Ardibishc^  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and  forced  his  restoration. 
Here  Nicholas  appeared  as  the  protector  of  the  bishops  against 
th^  metropolitans  and  the  delFender  of  their  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope  as  the  final  judge.  In  this  quarrel  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  were  first  employed  in  Rome. 

In  a  third  case,  Nicholas,  though  having  right  on  his  side, 
was  less  successful.  The  Emperor  in  Constantinople,  Michael 
m,  ''the  Drunkard,"  was  ruled  by  his  uncle,  Bardas,  a  man  of 
unsavory  reputation.  The  patriarch,  Ignatius,  refused  Bardas 
the  sacrament,  and  was  deposed.  In  his  place,  Bardas  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  later  Greek  world,  Photius  (patriarch  858-«67,  878-«86), 
then  a  layman.  Ignatius,  thus  injured,  appealed  to  I*^diolas, 
wdio  sent  legates  to  Constantinople.  They  joined  in  approval 
erf  Photius.  The  Pope  repudiated  theu*  action,  and,  in  863,  de- 
dared  Photius  deposed.  Photius  now  accused  the  Western 
Churdi  of  heresy  for  admitting  the  fHioque  clause  to  the  creed, 
fasting  on  Saturdays,  using  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  in  Lent, 
demanding  priestly  celibacy,  and  confining  confirmation  to  the 
bishops.  At  a  synod  under  his  leadership  in  Constantinople, 
in  867,  the  Pope  was  condenmed.  Nicholas  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  exercise  his  authority  over  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  iU  feeling  between  East  and  West  was  but  augmented, 
which  was  to  lead,  in  1054,  to  the  complete  separation  of  the 
churdies. 

During  this  period  following  the  death  of  Charlemagne  im- 
portant missionary  efforts  were  begim.  Ansgar  (801?-865), 
a  monk  of  Corbie,  entered  Denmark  in  826,  but  was  driven  out 
the  next  year.    In  829  and  830  he  labored  in  Sweden.    In  831 
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he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  the  newly  constituted  see  of 
Hambiu*g,  with  prospective  missionary  jurisdiction  over  D&h 
marky  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  destruction  of  Hamburg 
by  the  Danes,  in  845,  resulted  in  Ansgar's  removal  to  Br^nen, 
which  was  imited  ecclesiastically  with  Hamburg.  Ansgar's 
efforts  were  backed  by  no  Frankish  military  force,  and  his  pa- 
tient labors  accomplished  little.  The  full  Christianization  of 
Scandinavia  was  yet  in  the  future. 

Larger  success  attended  missions  in  the  East.  The  Bulgars, 
originally  a  Turanian  people,  from  eastern  Russia,  had  c(hi- 
quered  a  large  territory  in  the  Balkan  regbn  in  the  seventh 
century,  and,  in  turn,  had  adopted  the  manners  and  q)eedi 
of  their  Slavic  subjects.  Under  their  King,  Boris  (852-8S4), 
Christianity  was  introduced,  Boris  being  baptized  in  864.  For 
some  time  undecided  between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  Boris 
finally  chose  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  formor,  since  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  was  willing  to  recognize  a  sdf- 
governing  Bulgarian  church.  This  adhesion  was  of  immense 
consequence  in  determining  the  future  growth  of  the  Gredi: 
Church  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  most  cdebrated  missionaries 
among  the  Slavs  were,  however,  the  brothers  Cyril  (  ?-869)  and 
Methodius  (7-885).  Natives  of  Thessalonica,  they  had  at- 
tained high  position  in  the  Eastern  empire.  On  the  request  (tf 
Rostislav,  duke  of  Moravia,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Mlduiel  HI, 
sent  the  brothers  thither  in  864.  There  they  labored  with  great 
success.  A  struggle  of  several  years  between  the  papacy  and 
Constantinople  for  possession  of  this  new-won  territory  r^ulted 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  Rome.  The  use  of  a  Slavic  liturgy 
was  permitted  by  Pope  John  VIH  (872-882),  though  soon  with- 
drawn, but  from  this  source  its  worship  came  ultimately  to  the 
Russian  church.  From  Moravia,  Christianity  in  its  Roman 
form  came  to  Bohemia  about  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century. 

SECTION  Vn.      PAPAL  DECLINE  AND  RENEWAL  BY  THE  REVIVED 

EMPIRE 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  piq)acy  which  showed  sudi 
power  under  Nidiolas  I  should  witiin  twenty-five  years  of  his 
death  have  fallen  into  its  lowest  degradation.  The  explanation 
is  the  growing  anarchy  of  the  times.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  collapse  of  the  empire  aided  the  development  of  papal 
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authority;  that  passed,  the  papacy  became  the  sport  of  the 
Italian  noUes  and  ultimately  of  whatever  faction  was  in  con- 
trol of  Rome,  since  the  Pope  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  city.  The  papacy  could  now  appeal  for  aid  to  no 
strong  outside  political  power  as  Zacharias  had  to  Pippin  against 
the  Lcnnbards. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  the  papacy  was  involved 
in  the  quarrels  for  the  possession  of  Italy.  Stephen  V  (885- 
891)  was  overborne  by  Guido,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  compelled 
to  grant  him  the  empty  imperial  title.  Formosus  (891-896) 
was  similarly  dependent,  and  crowned  Guido's  son,  Lambert, 
Emperor  in  892.  From  this  situation  Formosus  sought  relief 
in  893  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  Amulf,  whom  the  Germans  had 
chosen  King  in  887.  In  895  Amulf  captured  Rome,  and  was 
crowned  Emperor  by  Formosus  the  next  year.  A  few  months 
later  Lambert  was  in  turn  master  of  Rome,  and  his  pi^tisan, 
Stephen  VI  (89&-897),  had  the  remains  of  the  lately  deceased 
Formosus  disinterred,  condemned  in  a  synod,  and  treated 
^th  extreme  indignity.  A  riot,  however,  thrust  St^hen  VI 
into  prison,  where  he  was  strangled. 

Popes  now  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  as  the 
various  factions  controlled  Rome.  Between  the  death  of 
Stephen  VI  (897)  and  the  accession  of  John  XII  (955)  no  less 
than  seventeen  occupied  the  papal  throne.  The  controUing 
influences  in  the  opening  years  of  the  tenth  century  were  those 
of  the  Roman  noble  Theophylact,  and  his  notorious  daugh- 
ters, Marozia  and  Theodora.  The  Popes  were  their  creatures. 
Frmn  932  to  his  death  in  954  Rome  was  controlled  by  Marozia's 
son  Alberic,  a  man  of  strength,  ability,  and  character,  who  did 
much  for  churchly  reforms  in  Rome,  but  nevertheless  secured 
the  appointment  of  his  partisans  as  Popes.  On  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  as  temporal  ruler  of  Rome  by  his  son  Octavian, 
who  had  few  of  the  father's  rough  virtues.  Though  without 
moral  fitness  for  the  office,  Octavian  secured  his  own  election 
as  Pope  in  955,  choosing  as  his  name  in  this  capacity  John  XII 
(95&-964),  being  one  of  the  earliest  Popes  to  take  a  new  name 
on  election.  He  altered  the  whole  Roman  situation  and  in- 
troduced a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  by  caUing 
for  aid  upon  the  able  German  sovereign,  Otto  I,  against  the 
threatening  power  of  Berengar  II,  who  had  gained  control  of 
a  Urge  part  of  Italy.  ^^^^^^^^  by  Google 
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The  line  of  Charlemagne  came  to  an  exkd  in  Gennany,  in 
911,  with  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child.  With  the  diant^;ni- 
tion  of  the  Carolingian  empire  and  the  growth  ol  feudalism, 
Germany  threatened  to  fall  into  its  tribal  divisions,  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Saxony,  Franoonia,  and  Lorraine.  The  most  power- 
ful men  were  the  tribal  dukes.  The  necessities  of  defense  from 
the  Northmen  and  Hungarians  forced  a  degree  of  unity,  which 
was  aided  by  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  bishops  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  secular  nobflity.  In  911  the  Gennan  nobles  and 
great  clergy,  therefore,  chose  Conrad,  duke  of  Franoonia,  as 
King  (911-^18).  He  proved  inadequate,  and  in  919  Henry 
the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  his  successor  (919-936). 
His  ability  was  equal  to  the  situation.  Though  havmg  littfe 
power,  save  in  Saxony,  he  secured  peace  from  the  other  dukes, 
fortified  his  own  territories,  drove  back  the  Danes,  subdued  the 
Slavs  east  of  the  Elbe,  and  finally,  in  933,  defeated  the  Hun- 
garian invaders.  The  worst  perils  of  Germany  had  been  re- 
moved,  and  the  foundations  of  a  strong  monarchy  laid,  when 
he  was  succeeded  as  IQng  by  his  even  abler  son.  Otto  I  (936- 
973). 

Otto's  first  work  was  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom.  He 
made  the  semi-independent  dukes  effectively  his  vassals.  In 
this  work  he  used  above  all  the  aid  of  the  bishops  and  great 
abbots.  They  controlled  large  territories  of  (jermany,  and  by 
filling  these  posts  with  his  adherents,  their  forces,  coujded  with 
his  own,  were  sufficient  to  enable  Otto  to  contrd  any  hostile 
combination  of  lay  nobles.  He  named  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  under  him  they  became,  as  they  were  to  ccmtinue  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  lay  rulers  as  well  as  spiritual  prelates.  The 
peculiar  constitution  of  Germany  thus  arose,  by  which  the 
imperial  power  was  based  on  control  of  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments— a  situation  which  was  to  lead  to  the  investiture  struggle 
with  the  papacy  in  the  next  century.  As  Otto  extended  his 
power  he  founded  new  bishoprics  on  the  borders  oi  his  king- 
dom, partiy  political  and  partiy  missionary  in  aim,  as  Bran- 
denburg and  Havelberg  among  the  Slavs,  and  Schleswig,  R^)en, 
and  Aurhus  for  the  Danes.  He  also  established  tbe  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg. 

Had  Otto  confined  lus  work  to  Grermany  it  would  have  been 
for  the  advantage  of  that  land,  and  for  the  perman^it  upbuild- 
ing of  a  strong  cratral  monarchy.    He  was,  however,  attracted 
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by  Italy,  and  established  relations  there  of  the  utmost  historic 
importance,  but  which  were  destined  to  dissipate  the  strength 
of  Germany  for  centuries.  A  first  invasion  in  951  made  him 
master  of  northern  Italy.  Rebellion  at  home  (953)  and  a  great 
campaign  against  the  Hungarians  (955)  interrupted  his  Italian 
enterprise ;  but  in  961  he  once  more  invaded  Italy,  invited  by 
Pope  John  XII,  then  hard  pressed  by  Berengar  II  (ante,  p.  215). 
On  February  2,  962,  Otto  was  crowned  in  Rome  by  John  XII 
as  Emperor — an  event  which,  though  in  theory  continuing  the 
succession  of  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Augustus  and  Charle- 
magne, was  the  inaugiu*ation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  to  continue  in  name  till  1806.  Theoretically,  the 
Emperor  was  the  head  of  secular  Christendom,  so  constituted 
with  the  approval  of  the  church  expressed  by  coronation  by 
the  papacy.  Practically,  he  was  a  more  or  less  powerful  Ger- 
man ruler,  with  Italian  possessions,  on  varying  terms  with  the 
Popes. 

John  XII  soon  tired  of  Otto's  practical  control,  and  plotted 
against  him.  Otto,  of  strong  religious  feeling,  to  whom  such 
a  Pope  was  an  offense,  doubtless  was  also  moved  by  a  desire 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  German  bishops  by  securing  a 
more  worthy  and  compliant  head  of  the  church.  In  963  Otto 
compelled  the  Roman  people  to  swear  to  choose  no  Pope  with- 
out his  consent,  caused  John  XII  to  be  deposed,  and  brought 
about  the  choice  of  Leo  VIII  (963-965).  The  new  Pope  stood 
solely  by  imperial  support.  On  Otto's  departure  John  XH  re- 
sumed his  papacy,  and  on  John's  death  the  Roman  factions 
chose  Benedict  V.  Once  more  Otto  returned,  forced  Benedict 
into  exile,  restored  Leo  VIII,  and  after  Leo's  speedy  demise, 
caused  the  choice  of  John  XIII  (965-972).  Otto  had  rescued 
the  papacy,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  Roman  nobles,  but  at 
the  cost  of  subserviency  to  himself. 

Otto's  son  and  successor,  Otto  II  (973-983),  pursued  substan- 
tially the  same  policy  at  home,  and  regarding  the  papacy,  as 
his  father,  though  with  a  weaker  hand.  His  son,  Otto  HI 
(983-1002),  went  further.  The  Roman  nobles  had  once  more 
controlled  the  papacy  in  his  minority,  but  in  996  he  entered 
Rome,  put  them  down,  and  caused  his  cousin  Bruno  to  be 
made  Pope  as  Gregory  V  (996-999)— the  first  German  to  hold 
the  papal  office.  After  Gregory's  decease  Otto  III  placed  on 
the  papal  throne  his  tutor,  Grerbert,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
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as  Silvester  II  (999-1003)— the  first  Frendi  Pope,  and  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  age. 

The  death  of  Otto  lU  ended  the  direct  line  of  Otto  I,  and  the 
throne  was  secured  by  Henry  U  (1002-1024),  duke  of  Bavaria 
and  great-grandson  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  A  man  filled  with 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  state  of  the  church,  he  yet  felt  him- 
self forced  by  the  difficulties  in  securing  and  maintaining  his  po- 
sition to  exercise  strict  control  over  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
His  hands  were  too  fully  tied  by  German  affairs  to  interf^ 
effectually  in  Rome.  There  the  counts  of  Tusculum  gained 
control  of  the  papacy,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  B^edict 
Vin  (1012-1024),  with  whom  Henry  stood  on  good  terms,  and 
by  whom  he  was  crowned.  Henry  even  persuaded  the  imspiri- 
tual  Benedict  VIII  at  a  synod  in  Pavia  in  1022,  at  which  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  were  present,  to  renew  the  prohibition  of 
priestly  marriage  and  favor  other  measures  which  the  age  re* 
garded  as  reforms. 

With  the  death  of  Henry  II  the  direct  line  was  once  more 
extinct,  and  the  imperial  throne  was  secured  by  a  Franconian 
count,  Conrad  II  (1024^1039),  one  of  the  ablest  of  German 
rulers,  under  whom  the  empire  gained  great  strength.  His 
thoughts  were  political,  however,  and  political  considerations 
determined  his  ecclesiastical  appointments.  With  Rome  he 
did  not  interfere.  There  the  Tusculan  party  secured  the 
papacy  for  Benedict  VIIFs  brother,  John  XIX  (1024r-1032), 
and  on  his  death  for  his  twelve-year-old  nephew,  Benedict  IX 
(1033-1048),  both  unworthy,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  worst 
occupants  of  the  papal  throne.  An  intolerable  situation  arose 
at  Rome,  which  was  ended  (see  p.  221)  by  Conrad's  able  and 
far  more  religious  son,  Henry  III,  Emperor  from  1039  to  1056, 

SECTION  VIII.     BEFORM  MOVEBiENTS 

Charlemagne  himself  valued  monasticism  more  for  its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  work  than  for  its  ascetic  ideab.  Those 
ideals  appealed,  however,  in  Charlemagne's  reign  to  a  soldier- 
nobleman  of  southern  France,  \^tiza,  or  as  he  was  soon  known, 
Benedict  (750?--821)  called  of  Aniane,  from  the  monasteiy 
founded  by  him  in  779.  Benedict's  aim  was  to  secure  every- 
where the  full  ascetic  observation  of  the  ''Rule"  of  Booedict 
of  Nursia  {ante,  p.  139).    The  educational  or  industrial  ade  of 
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moDastidam  appealed  little  to  him.  He  would  raise  monasti- 
cism  to  greater  activity  in  worship,  contemplation,  and  self- 
denial.  Under  Louis  the  Pious  Benedict  became  that  Em- 
peror's chief  monastic  adviser,  and  by  imperial  order,  in  816 
and  &17,  Benedict  of  Aniane's  interpretation  of  the  elder  Bene- 
dict's Rule  was  made  binding  on  all  monasteries  of  the  empire. 
Undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion resulted.  Most  of  these  benefits  were  lost,  however,  in  the 
ccdlapae  of  the  empire,  in  which  monasticism  shared  in  the 
common  fall. 

The  miseiy  of  the  times  itself  had  the  effect  of  turning  men's 
minds  from  the  world,  and  of  magnifying  the  ascetic  ideal. 
By  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century  a  real  ascetic  revival 
of  religion  was  beginning  that  was  to  grow  in  strength  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  Its  first  conspicuous  illustration  was  the 
foundation  in  910  by  Duke  William  the  Pious,  of  Aquitaine, 
of  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  not  far  from  Macon  in  eastern 
France.^  Cluny  was  to  be  free  from  all  episcopal  or  worldly 
jurisdiction,  self-governing,  but  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope.  Its  lands  were  to  be  secure  from  all  invasion  or  seculari- 
zation, and  its  rule  that  of  Benedict,  interpreted  with  great 
ascetic  strictness.  Cluny  was  governed  by  a  series  of  abbots 
of  remarkable  character  and  ability.  Under  the  first  and 
second  of  these,  Bemo  (910-927)  and  Odo  (927-942),  it  had 
many  imitators,  through  their  energetic  work.  Even  the 
mother  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  Italy, 
was  reformed  on  Cluny  lines,  and,  favored  by  Alberic,  a  mon- 
astery, St  Mary  on  the  Aventine  hill,  was  founded  which  rep- 
resented Cluny  ideas  in  Rome.  By  the  death  of  Odo  the  Climy 
movement  was  wide-spread  in  France  and  Italy. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  Cluny  to  bring 
other  monasteries  into  dependence  on  it,  or  to  develop  far- 
reaching  churchly  political  plans.  Its  aim  was  a  monastic 
reformation  by  example  and  influence.  Yet  even  at  the 
death  of  the  first  abbot  five  or  six  monasteries  were  under  the 
control  of  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  Under  the  fifth  abbot,  Odilo 
(994-1048),  however,  Cluny  became  the  head  of  a  ''congrega- 
tion," since  he  brought  all  monasteries  foimded  or  refomied  by 
Cluny  into  dependence  on  the  mother  house,  their  heads  being 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny  himself. 
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was  new  in  monasticism,  and  it  made  Cltiny  practically 
order,  under  a  single  head,  with  all  the  strength  and  influ- 
«ioe  that  such  a  constitution  implies.  It  now  came  to  have 
a  force  comparable  with  that  of  the  Dominicans  or  Jesuits  of 
later  times.  With  this  growth  came  an  enlargement  of  the 
reformatoiy  aims  of  the  Cluny  movement.  An  illustrati<m  is 
the  "Truce  of  God."  Though  not  originated  by  Cluny,  it 
was  taken  up  and  greatiy  furthered  by  Abbot  Odilo  from  1040 
onward.  Its  lum  was  to  limit  the  constant  petty  wars  between 
nobles  by  prescribing  a  closed  season  in  memory  of  Christ's 
passion,  from  Wedn^day  evening  till  Monday  morning,  during 
which  acts  of  violence  ^ould  be  vinted  mih  severe  eedesias- 
tical  punishments.  Its  purpose  was  excellent;  its  success  but 
partial 

As  the  Cluny  movement  grew  it  won  the  support  of  the 
dergy,  and  became  an  effort,  not  for  the  reform  of  monastidsm, 
as  at  first,  but  for  a  wide-reaching  betterment  of  derical  life. 
By  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Climy  party,  as  a 
whole,  stood  in  opposition  to  "Simony"*  and  ">noolaitanism."' 
By  the  former  was  understood  any  giving  or  reception  of  a 
clerical  office  for  money  payment  or  otiier  sordki  consideration. 
By  the  latter,  any  br»Bu^  of  clerical  odibacy,  wfaeth^  by 
marriage  or  concubinage.  These  reformers  desired  a  worthy 
clergy,  appointed  for  spiritual  reasons,  as  the  age  understood 
worthiness.  While  many  of  the  Cluny  party,  and  even  abbots 
of  Cluny  itself,  had  apparentiy  no  criticism  of  royal  ecdesias- 
tical  appointments,  if  made  from  spiritual  motives,  by  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  large  section  was  viewing 
any  investiture  by  a  layman  as  simony,  and  had  as  its  rrforma- 
tory  ideal  a  pq>acy  strong  enough  to  take  from  the  Kings  and 
princes  what  it  deemed  their  usurped  powers  of  derical  designa- 
tion. This  was  the  section  that  was  to  support  HUdebrand  in 
his  great  contest 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  Cluny  movement  ascetic  reform  was 
characteristic  of  the  tenth  and  deventh  centuries.  In  Lor- 
raine and  Flanders  a  monastic  revival  of  large  proportions  was 
instituted  by  Gerhard,  abbot  of  Brogne  (?-959).  In  Italy, 
Romuald  of  Ravama  (9507-1027)  organized  settianoits  of 
hermits,  called  'Meserts,''  in  which  the  strictest  asceticism  was 
practised,  and  from  which  missionaries  and  preachers  went 
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forth.  The  most  famous  'Mesert/'  which  still  exists  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  movement^  is  that  of  Camaldoli,  near  Ar^szo. 
Even  more  famous  was  Peter  Damiani  (l(X)7?~1072)y  likewise 
ol  Ravenna,  a  fiery  supporter  of  monastic  reform,  and  oppo- 
nent of  simony  and  clerical  marriage,  who  was,  for  a  time, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  leading  ecclesiastical  figure  in 
Italy  in  the  advancement  of  Hildebrandian  ideas,  preceding 
Hildebrand's  papacy. 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
a  strong  movement  for  churchly  reform  was  making  itsetf 
felt.  Henry  H  had,  in  large  measure,  sympathized  with  it 
(ante,  p.  218).  Henry  HI  (1039-1056)  was  even  more  under 
its  influence.  Abbot  Hugh  of  Cluny  (1049-1109)  was  a  close 
friend  of  that  Emperor,  while  the  Empress,  Agnes,  from  Aqui- 
tiune,  had  been  brought  up  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
Cluny  party,  of  which  her  father  had  been  a  devoted  adherent. 
Henry  HI  was  personally  of  a  religious  nature,  and  though  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  controlling  ecclesiastical  appointments 
for  political  reasons  as  fully  as  his  father,  Conrad  II,  he  would 
take  no  money  for  so  domg,  denounced  simony,  and  appointed 
bishops  of  high  character  and  reformatory  zeal. 

The  situation  in  Rome  demanded  Henry  Ill's  interference, 
for  it  had  now  become  an  intolerable  scandal.  Benedict  IX, 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Tusculan  party,  had  proved  so 
unworthy  that  its  rivals,  the  nobles  of  the  Crescenzio  faction, 
were  able  to  drive  him  out  of  Rome,  in  1044,  and  install  their 
representative  as  Silvester  III  in  his  stead.  Benedict,  however, 
was  soon  back  in  partial  possession  of  the  city,  and  now,  tiring 
temporarily  of  his  high  office,  and  probably  planning  marriage, 
he  sold  it  in  1045  for  a  price  variou^y  stated  as  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver.  The  purchaser  was  a  Roman  archpriest 
of  good  repute  for  piety,  John  Gratian;  who  took  the  name 
Gregory  VI.  Apparently  the  purchase  was  known  to  few. 
Gregory  was  welcomed  at  first  by  reformers  like  Peter  Damiani. 
The  scandal  soon  became  public  property.  Benedict  IX  re- 
fused to  lay  down  the  papacy,  and  there  were  now  three  Popes 
in  Rome,  each  in  possession  of  one  of  the  principal  churches, 
and  each  denoimcing  the  other  two.  Henry  lU  now  inters 
fered.  At  a  synod  held  by  him  in  Sutri  in  December,  1046, 
Silvester  III  was  deposed,  and  Gregory  VI  compelled  to  resign 
and  banished  to  Germany.    A  few  days  later,  a  synod  in  Rom<^ 
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under  imperial  supervision,  deposed  Benedict  IX.  Heniy  m  ^ 
immediately  nominated  and  the  overawed  clergy  and  people 
of  the  city  elected  a  Grerman,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  as 
Clement  II  (1046-1047).  Henry  IH  had  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  imperial  control  over  the  papacy.  So  grat^ul 
did  its  rescue  from  previous  degradation  appear  that  the  reform 
party  did  not  at  first  seriously  criticise  ttus  imperial  dominar 
tion ;  but  it  could  not  long  go  on  without  raising  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  the  chiirch.  The  very  thorou^ness  of 
Heniy's  work  soon  roused  opposition. 

Henry  HI  had  repeated  occasion  to  show  his  contrcJ  of  the 
papal  office.  Clement  II  soon  died,  and  Henry  caused  another 
bi^op  of  his  empire  to  be  placed  on  the  papal  throne  as  Dam- 
asus  n.  The  new  Pope  survived  but  a  few  months.  Henry 
now  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  his  cousin  Bruno,  bishop 
of  Toul,  a  thoroughgoing  reformer,  in  full  sympathy  with 
Quny,  who  now  journeyed  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  and  after 
merely  formal  canonical  election  by  the  dergy  and  pec^Ie  of 
the  dty — ^for  the  Emperor's  act  was  determinative — ^took  the 
title  of  Leo  IX  (1049-1054). 

SECTION  IX.  THE  REFOBM  PABTT  SECUBS8  THE  PAPACY 

Leo  IX  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  reform.  His 
most  effective  measure  was  a  great  alteration  wrought  in  the 
composition  of  the  Pope's  immediate  advisers — ^the  cardinals. 
The  name,  cardinal,  had  originally  been  employed  to  indicate 
a  dergyman  permanently  attached  to  an  ecdesiastical  posi- 
tion. By  the  time  of  Gregory  I  (590-604),  its  use  in  Rome  was, 
however,  becoming  technical.  From  an  uncertain  epoch,  but 
earlier  tiian  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  in  each  district 
of  Rome  a  particular  church  was  deemed,  or  designated,  the 
most  important,  originally  as  the  exclusive  place  for  baptisms 
probably.  These  churches  were  known  as  "title"  churdies, 
and  their  presbyters  or  head  presbyters  were  the  "cardinal" 
or  leading  priests  of  Rome.  In  a  similar  way,  the  heads  of 
the  charity  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided  in  the  third 
century  were  known  as  the  "cardinal"  or  leading  deacons. 
At  a  later  period,  but  certainly  by  the  ei^th  century,  the 
bishops  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Rome,  the  "suburbi-  * 
carian"  or  suburban  bishops,  were  called  the  "cardinal  biah- 
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ops/'  This  division  of  the  college  of  cardinals  into  '^  cardinal 
bishops/'  ''cardinal  priests,"  and  "cardinal  deacons"  persists 
tothe  present  day.  As  the  leading  clergy  of  Rome  and  vicinity, 
they  were,  long  before  the  name  "cardinal"  became  exclusively 
or  even  primarily  attached  to  them,  the  Pope's  chief  aids  and 
advisers. 

On  attaining  the  papacy  Leo  IX  fomid  the  cardinalate  filled 
with  Romans,  and  so  far  as  they  were  representative  of  the 
noble  factions  which  had  long  controlled  the  papapy  before 
Henry  Ill's  intervention,  with  men  misympathetic  with 
reform.  Leo  IX  appointed  to  several  of  these  hjgji  places  men 
of  reformatory  zeal  from  other  parts  of  Western  Christendom. 
He  thus  largely  changed  the  sympathies  of  the  cardinalate, 
surrounded  himself  with  trusted  assistants,  and  in  considerable 
measure  rendered  the  cardinalate  thenceforth  representative 
of  the  Western  Church  as  a  whole  and  not  simply  of  the  local 
Roman  community.  It  was  a  step  of  far-reaching  consequence. 
Three  of  these  appointments  were  of  special  significance. 
Humbert,  a  monk  of  Lorraine,  was  made  cardinal  bishop,  and 
to  his  death  in  1061  was  to  be  a  leading  opponent  of  lay  inves- 
titure and  a  force  in  papal  politics.  Hugh  the  White,  a  monk 
from  the  vicinity  of  Toul,  who  was  to  live  till  after  1098,  be- 
came a  cardinal  priest,  was  long  to  be  a  supporter  of  reform, 
only  to  become  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  the  most 
embittered  of  opponents  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors. 
Finally,  Hildebrand  himself,  who  had  accompanied  Leo  IX 
from  Grermany,  was  made  a  sub-deacon,  charged  with  the  finan- 
cial admimstration,  in  some  considerable  measiure,  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  Leo  IX  appointed  other  men  of  power  and  reforma- 
tory zeal  to  important,  if  less  prominent,  posts  in  Rome  and  its 
vidnity. 

Hildebrand,  who  now  came  into  association  with  the  car- 
dinalate, is  the  most  remarkable  personality  in  mediaeval 
papal  history.  A  man  of  diminutive  stature  and  unimp-essive 
appearance,  his  power  of  inteUect,  firmness  of  will,  and  limit- 
le^ess  of  design  made  him  the  outstanding  figure  of  his  age. 
Bom  in  humble  circiunstances  in  Tuscany,  not  far  from  tibe 
year  1020,  he  was  educated  in  the  Cluny  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  on  the  Aventine  in  Rome,  and  early  inspired  with  the 
most  radical  of  reformatory  ideals.  He  accompanied  Gregory 
VI  to  Germany  on  that  unlucky  Pope's  banishment  (ante. 
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p.  221),  and  thence  returned  to  Rome  with  Leo  IX.  Probahfy 
he  was  abeady  a  monk,  but  whether  he  was  ever  in  Cluny  it- 
sdf  is  doubtful.  He  was,  however,  still  a  young  man,  and  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  leading  influence  under  the  vigorous  Leo  IX 
is  an  error.    Leo  was  radier  his  teacher. 

Leo  IX  entered  vigorously  on  the  work  of  reform.  He  stood 
in  cordial  relations  with  its  chief  leaders,  Hugo,  abbot  of  Gun^% 
Peter  Damiani,  and  Frederick  of  Lorraine.  He  made  exten- 
sive journeys  to  Germany  and  France,  hdding  synods  and 
enforcing  papal  authority.  At  his  first  Easter  ^ynod  in  Rome, 
in  1049,  he  condemned  simony  and  priestly  marriage  in  the 
severest  terms.  A  ^ynod  held  under  his  presidenqr  in  Rheims 
the  same  year  affirmed  the  principle. of  canonical  dection, 
''no  one  shall  be  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  rulership  without 
the  choice  of  the  dergy  and  people.'*  By  these  journeys  and^ 
assemblies  the  influence  of  the  papacy  was  greatly  raised. 

In  his  rdations  with  southern  Italy  and  with  G)nstantinople 
Leo  IX  was  less  fortunate.  The  advancing  daims  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  since  1016  had  been  gradually  conquering  the  lower 
part  of  the  peninsula,  were  oppc^ed  by  the  Pope,  who  asserted 
possession  for  the  papacy.  Papal  interference  with  tibe 
churches,  especially  of  Sicily,  which  still  paid  all^iance  to 
Constantinople,  aroused  the  assertive  patriarch  of  thatidty, 
Michad  Cenilarius  (1043-1058),  who  now,  in  conjunction  with 
Leo,  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  dosed  the  churdies  of  the 
Latin  rite  in  their  r^ons  and  attacked  the  Latin  Church  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  latter  urging  the  old  charges  of  Fhotius 
(ante,  p.  213),  and  adding  a  condemnation  of  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper — a  custom  which  had  be- 
ccHne  conmion  in  the  West  in  the  ninth  centuiy.  Leo  IX 
iq>lied  by  sending  Cardinal  Humbert  and  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine, the  papal  chancellor,  to  Constantinople  in  1054,  by  whom 
an  excommunication  of  Michad  Cenilarius  and  all  his  followers 
was  laid  on  the  high  altar  of  St  Sofia.  Hiis  act  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  the  formal  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.  In  1053  Leo's  forces  were  defeated  and  he 
himself  captured  by  the  Normans.  He  did  not  long  survive 
this  catastrophe,  dying  in  1054. 

On  the  death  of  Leo  IX,  Henry  HI  appointed  another  Gei^ 
man.  Bishop  Gddiard  of  Eichstfidt,  as  Pope.  He  took  the 
title  ot  Victor  U  (1055-1057).    Thou^  friendly  to  the  reform 
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party,  Victor  II  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  his  imperial  patron, 
and  cm  the  imexpected  death  of  the  great  Emperor  in  1156, 
did  much  to  secm«  the  quiet  succession  of  Henry  IH's  son 
Henry  IV,  then  a  boy  of  six,  imder  the  regency  of  the  Empress 
Mother,  Agnes.    L^  than  a  year  later  Victor  II  died. 

SECTION  X.     THE  PAPACY  BREAKS  WTIH  THE  EMPIRE 

Henry  Ill's  dominance  was  undoubtedly  displeasing  to  the 
more  radical  reformers,  who  had  endured  it  partly  of  necessity, 
since  it  was  not  apparent  how  the  papacy  could  otherwise  be 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  partly  because 
ci  Henry's  S3rmpathy  with  many  features  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. Henry  himself  had  been  so  firmly  intrenched  in  his 
control  of  the  German  church,  and  of  the  papacy  itself,  that 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  reform  movement  appear  not 
to  have  been  dear  to  him.  Now  he  was  gone.  A  weak  re- 
gency had  taken  his  place.  The  time  sealed  ripe  to  the  re- 
formers for  an  advance  which  should  lessen  imperial  control, 
or,  if  possible,  end  it  altogether. 

Od  \kioT  II's  death  the  Romans,  led  by  the  reform  clergy, 
diose  Frederick  of  Lorraine  Pope  as  Stephen  IX  (1057-1058) 
without  consulting  the  German  regent.  A  thoroughgoing 
reformer,  the  new  Pope  was  the  brother  of  Duke  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  an  enemy  of  the  German  imperial  house,  who  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Beatrice  of  Tuscany  had  become 
the  strongest  noble  in  northern  Italy.  Under  Stephen,  Cardinal 
Humbert  now  issued  a  programme  for  the  reform  party  in  his 
Three  Books  Against  the  Simordacs,  in  which  he  declared  all 
lay  appointment  invalid  and,  in  especial,  attacked  lay  investi- 
ture, that  is  the  gift  by  the  Emperor  of  a  ring  and  a  staff  to 
the  elected  bishop  in  token  of  his  induction  into  office.  The 
victoiy  of  these  principles  would  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  imperial  power  in  Germany.  Their  strenuous  asser- 
tion could  but  lead  to  a  struggle  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Neverthdess,  Stephen  did  not  dare  push  matters  too  far. 
He,  therefore,  sent  Hildebrand  and  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca, 
who  secured  iiie  approval  of  the  Empress  Agnes  for  his  papacy. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  obtained  when  Stephen  died  in  Flor- 
ence. / 

Stephen's  death  provoked  a  crisis.    The  Rgffil^''^ 
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asserted  liieir  old  authority  over  the  papacy  and  chose  their 
own  partisan,  Benedict  X,  only  a  week  later.  The  reform 
cardinals  had  to  flee.  Their  cause  seemed  for  the  moment 
lost.  The  situation  was  saved  by  the  fimmess  and  political 
skill  of  Hildebrand.  He  secured  the  approval  of  Godfrey  of 
Tuscany  and  of  a  part  of  the  people  of  Rome  for  the  candidacy 
of  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence,  a  reformer  and,  like  Godfrey,  a 
native  of  Lorraine.  A  representative  of  this  Roman  minority 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  r^^nt,  Agnes.  Hildebrand  now 
gathered  the  reform  cardinals  in  Siena,  and  Grerhard  was  iliere 
chosen  as  Nicholas  H  (1058-1061).  The  military  aid  of  God- 
frey of  Tuscany  soon  made  the  new  Pope  master  of  Rome. 
Under  Nicholas  U  the  real  power  was  that  of  Hildebrand,  and 
in  lesser  degree  of  the  cardipals  Humbert  and  Peter  Damiani. 

The  problem  was  to  free  the  papacy  from  the  control  of  the 
Roman  nobles  without  coming  under  the  overlordship  of  the 
Emperor.  Some  physical  support  for  the  papacy  must  be 
foimd.  The  aid  of  Tuscany  could  be  counted  as  assured. 
Beatrice  and  her  daughter,  Matilda,  were  to  be  indefatigable 
in  assistance.  Yet  Tuscany  was  not  sufficient.  Under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  II  entered  into  cordial 
relations  with  the  Normans,  who  had  caused  Leo  IX  so  much 
trouble,  recognized  their  conquests,  and  received  them  as 
vassals  of  the  papacy.  With  like  ability,  intimate  connections 
were  now  established,  largely  through  the  agency  of  Peter 
Damiani  and  Bishop  Ansdm  of  Lucca,  with  the  democratic 
party  m  Lombardy  known  as  the  Pataria,  opposed  to  the  anti- 
reformatory  and  imperialistic  higher  clergy  of  that  regioik 
Strengthened  by  these  new  alliances,  Nicholas  U  at  the  Roma^ 
^ynod  of  1059  expressly  forbad  lay  mvestiture  imder  any  dr- ' 
cumstances.  ^ 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  U  was 
the  decree  of  this  Roman  synod  of  1059  r^ulating  choice  to 
the  papacy — ^the  oldest  written  constitution  now  in  force,  since, 
in  spite  of  considerable  modification,  it  governs  the  selection  of 
Popes  to  this  day.  In  theory,  the  choice  of  the  Pope  had  been, 
like  that  of  other  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  ' 
of  his  see.  This  was  termed  a  canonical  election.  In  practice, 
such  election  had  meant  control  by  whatever  political  power 
was  dominant  in  Rome.  The  design  of  the  new  constitution 
was  to  remove  that  danger.    In  form,  it  put  into  law  the  dr- 

°  Di^ized  by 
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cuinstances  of  Nicholas's  own  election.^  Its  chief  author  seems 
to  have  been  Cardinal  Humbert.  It  provided  that,  on  the 
death  of  a  Pope,  the  cardinal  bishops  shall  first  consider  as  to 
his  successor  and  then  advise  with  the  other  cardinals.  Only 
after  their  selection  has  been  made  should  the  suffrages  of  the 
other  clergy  and  people  be  sought.  In  studiously  vague  lan- 
guage, the  document  guards  "the  honor  and  reverence  due  to 
our  beloved  son  Henry" — that  is  the  youthful  Henry  IV — but 
does  not  in  the  least  define  the  Emperor's  share  in  the  choice. 
The  evident  purpose  was  to  put  the  election  into  the  hands  of 
the  cardinals,  primarily  of  the  cardinal  bishops.  It  was, 
furthermore,  provided  that  the  Pope  might  come  from  any- 
where in  the  church,  that  the  election  could  be  held  elsewhere 
than  in  Rome  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  the  Pope  chosen 
should  possess  the  powers  of  his  oflSce  immediately  on  election 
wherever  he  might  be.  This  was,  indeed,  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  choice  of  the  Pope,  and  would  give  to  the  oflBce  an 
independence  of  political  control  not  heretofore  possessed. 

Scarcely  had  these  new  political  and  constitutional  results 
been  achieved  than  they  were  imperilled  by  the  death  of 
Nicholas  II  in  1061.  That  of  the  energetic  Cardinal  Humbert 
also  occurred  the  same  year.  Hildebrand  became  more  than 
ever  the  niUng  force  in  the  reform  party.  Within  less  than 
three  months  of  Nicholas's  death,  Hildebrand  had  secured  the 
election  of  his  friend  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  as  Alexander  II ' 
(1061-1073).  The  German  bishops  were  hostile,  however,  to  • 
the  new  method  to  papal  election,  the  Lombard  prelates  dis- 
liked the  papal  support  of  the  Pataria,  and  the  Roman  nobles 
resented  their  loss  of  control  over  the  papacy.  These  hostile 
elements  now  united,  and  at  a  German  assembly  held  in  Basel 
in  1061  procured  from  the  Empress-regent  the  appointment  as 
Pope  of  Cadalus,  bishop  of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of 
Honorius  II.  In  the  struggle  that  followed,  Honorius  nearly 
won;  but  a  revolution  in  Germany  in  1062  placed  the  chirf 
power  in  that  realm  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Henry 
IV  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Anno  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  reform  party,  and  threw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  Alexander,  who  was  declared  the 
rightful  Pope  at  a  synod  of  German  and  Italian  prelates  held 

^Tezt  in  HeDdenon,  Select  Hisiarical  Documents,  pp.  361-365.    The 
ao-called  "Papal  Version"  is  in  all  probability  the  ori^nal. 
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in  Mantua  in  1064.    Thus  Hildebrand's  bold  policy  triumidttd 
over  a  divided  Gennany. 

Alexander  11,  with  Hildebrand's  guidance,  advanced  the  p^>al 
authority  markedly.  Anno  of  Cologne  and  Siegfried  of  Mainz, 
two  of  llie  most  powerful  prelates  of  Germany,  were  compdled 
to  do  penance  for  simony.  He  prevented  Henry  IV  from  secur- 
ing a  divorce  from  Queen  Bertha.  He  lent  his  approval  to 
William  the  Conqueror's  piratical  expedition  whidi  resulted 
in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  in  1066,  and  further  aided 
William's  plans  by  the  establishment  of  Norman  bishops  in  the 
principal  English  sees.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Normans  of  southern  Italy  which  were  to  result  in  the 
conquest  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile  Henry  IV  came  of  age  in  1065. 
Far  from  being  a  weak  King,  he  soon  showed  himself  one  of  the 
most  resourceful  of  German  rulers.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
papal  policy  r^arding  ecclesiastical  appointments  should  dash 
with  that  historic  control  by  German  sovereigns  on  which  their 
power  in  the  empire  so  largely  rested.  Tl^e  actual  dispute 
came  over  the  ardibishopric  of  Milan — a  post  of  the  first  im- ' 
portance  for  the  control  of  northern  Italy.  Henry  had  ap- 
pomted  Godfrey  of  Castiglione,  whom  Alexandtf  had  charged 
with  simony.  The  Pataria  of  Milan  chose  a  certain  Atto, 
whom  Alexander  recognized  as  rightful  archbishop.  In  spite 
of  that  act,  Henry  now  secured  Godfrey's  consecration,  in 
1073,  to  the  disputed  post.  The  struggle  was  fully  on. 
The  contest  involved  the  power  of  the  imperial  govmmient 
and  the  claims  of  the  radioEd  papal  reform  party.  Alexander 
looked  upon  Henry  as  a  well-intentioned  young  man,  misled 
by  bad  advice,  and  he  therefore  excommunicated  not  Henry 
himself,  but  Henry's  inmiediate  counsdlors  as  guilty  of  simony. 
Within  a  few  days  thereafter  Alexander  U  died,  leaving  the 
great  dispute  to  his  successor. 

SECTION  XI.      HILDEBRAND  AND  HENBY  IV 

Hildebrand's  election  came  about  in  curious  disr^ard  of  the 
new  constitution  established  imder  Nicholas  U.  During  the 
funeral  of  Alexander  II,  in  St.  John  Lateran,  the  crowd  ac- 
claimed Hildebrand  Pope,  and  carried  him,  almost  in  a  riot,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains,  where  he  was  enthroned.  He 
took  the  name  of  Gr^ory  VH  (1073-1085).    In  his  aqeessicm 
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the  extremest  interpretatioii  of  the  principles  of  Augustine's 
City  cf  Qod  had  rau^hed  the  papal  throne.  The  papacy  he 
viewed  as  a  divinely  appointed  universal  sovereignty,  whidi  all 
must  obey,  and  to  whidi  all  earthly  sovereigns  are  responsible, 
not  only  for  their  spiritud  welfare,  but  for  dieir  temporal  good 
govenmi^it.  Though  Cardinal  Deusdedit,  rather  than  Hilde- 
brand,  was  probably  the  author  of  the  famous  Didatus,  it  well 
expres&ts  EBldebrand's  principles:  "That  the  Roman  Church 
was  founded  by  God  alone."  "That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone 
can  with  right  be  called  universal."  "Tliat  he  alone  can  de- 
pose or  rdnstate  bishops."  "That  he  alone  may  use  [i.  e.,  dis- 
pose of]  the  imperial  insignia."  "That  it  may  be  permitted 
him  to  depose  Emperors."  "That  he  himself  may  be  judged 
<rf  no  one."  "That  he  may  absolve  subjects  from  their  fealty 
to  wicked  men."^  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  ideal  of  world- 
rukfship.  In  view  of  later  experience  it  may  be  called  imprac- 
ticable  and  even  unchristian;  but  neither  Hildebrand  nor  his 
age  had  had  that  experience.  It  was  a  great  ideal  of  a  possible 
r^enerated  human  society,  effected  by  obedience  to  command- 
ing spiritual  power,  and  as  such  was  deserving  of  respect  in 
tliHDse  who  held  it,  and  worthy  of  that  trial  which  alone  could 
reveal  its  value  or  worthlessness. 

The  opening  years  of  Hildebrand's  pontificate  were  favorable 
for  the  papaQT.  A  rebellion  against  Henry  IV  by  his  Saxon 
subjects,  who  had  many  grievances,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
nobles  of  other  regions  kept  Henry  fully  occupied.  In  1074  he 
did  penance  in  Nuremberg  before  the  papal  l^ates,  and  prom- 
ised obedience.  At  the  Easter  synod  in  Rome  in  1075,  Hilde- 
brand renewed  the  decree  against  lay  investiture,  denying  to 
Henry  any  share  in  creating  bishops.  A  few  months  later 
Henry's  fortunes  changed.  In  June,  1075,  his  defeat  of  the 
Saxons  made  him  apparently  master  of  Germany,  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  papacy  speedily  altered.  Henry  (mce  more 
made  an  appointment  to  tiie  archbishopric  of  Milan.  Hilde- 
brand replied,  in  December,  1075,  with  a  letter  calling  Henry 
to  severe  account'  On  January  24,  1076,  Henry,  with  his 
nobles  and  bishops,  held  a  council  in  Worms,  at  which  the  turn- 
coat cardinal,  Hugh  the  White,  was  forward  with  personal 

'Hendenon,  8ekd  Historical  DocumenU,  pp.  366,  367;  extracts  in 
Robinaon,  Reading§  in  European  History ,  1 :  274. 
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oharges  against  Hildebrand.  There  a  large  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man biahops  joined  in  a  fierce  denunciation  of  Hildebrand  and 
a  rejection  of  his  authority  as  Pope^ — an  action  for  whidi  die 
approval  of  the  Lombard  prelates  was  speedily  secured. 

Hildebrand's  reply  was  the  most  famous  of  mediaeval  papal 
decrees.  At  the  Roman  synod  of  February"  22,  1076,  he  ex- 
communicated Henry,  forbad  him  authority  over  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  released  all  Henry's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance.^  It  was  the  boldest  assertion  of  papal  authority 
that  had  ever  been  made.  To  it  Henry  replied  by  a  fiery  lett^ 
addressed  to  Hildebrand,  ''now  no  pope,  but  a  false  monk,"  m 
which  he  called  on  Hildebrand  to  "come  down,  to  be  danmed 
throughout  all  eternity."' 

Had  Henry  IV  had  a  imited  Germany  behind  him  the  result 
might  easily  have  been  Hildebrand's  overthrow.  Germany  was 
not  united.  The  Saxons  and  Henry's  other  ]>olitical  enonies 
used  the  opportunity  to  make  him  trouble.  Even  the  bishops 
had  r^;ard  for  the  authority  of  a  Pope  they  had  nominally 
rejected.  Henry  was  unable  to  meet  the  rising  oppositicm. 
An  assembly  of  nobles  in  Tribur,  in  October,  1076,  dedu^  that 
unless  released  from  excommunication  within  a  year  he  would  > 
be  deposed,  and  the  Pope  was  invited  to  a  new  assembly  to 
meet  in  Augsburg,  in  February,  1077,  at  which  the  whole  G«^ 
man  politiod  and  religious  situation  should  be  considered. 
Henry  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  throne.  It  became  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  free  himself  from  excommunica- 
tion. Hildebrand  refused  all  appeals;  he  would  settle  the  ques- 
tions at  Augsburg. 

Henry  IV  now  resolved  on  a  step  of  the  utmost  dramatic  and 
political  significance.  He  would  meet  Hildebrand  befcH^e  the 
Pope  could  reach  the  assembly  in  Augsburg  and  wring  from 
him  the  desired  absolution.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter 
and  sought  Hildebrand  in  northern  Italy,  through  whidi  the 
Pope  was  pasi^g  on  his  way  to  Germany.  In  doubt  whether 
Henry  came  in  peace  or  war,  Hildebrand  sought  refuge  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Canossa,  belonging  to  his  ardent  supports,  the 
Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  the  daughter  of  Beatrice  (ante, 

*  Henderson,  pp.  37S-376. 

*  Hendereon,  pp.  376,  377;  Robinson,  1 :  281,  282. 

<  Henderson,  pp.  372,  373 ;  Robinson,  1 :  279-281.  The  letter  seems  to 
belong  here,  rather  than  to  January,  1076,  to  which  it  is  often  assigned. 
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p,  226).  Thither  Henry  went,  and  there  presented  himself 
before  the  castle  gate  on  three  successive  days,  barefooted  as  a 
penitent.  The  Pope's  companions  pleaded  for  him,  and  on 
January  28,  1077,  Henry  IV  was  released  from  excommunica^ 
tion.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  political  triumph  for  the  King. 
He  had  thrown  his  German  opponents  into  confusion.  He  had 
prevented  a  successful  assembly  in  Augsburg  under  papal  lead- 
ership. The  Pope's  plans  had  been  disappointed.  Yet  the 
event  has  always  remained  in  men's  recollection  as  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  the  mediaeval  empire  before  the  power  of  the 
church.* 

In  March,  1077,  Henry's  German  enemies,  without  Hilde- 
brand's  instigation,  chose  Rudolf,  duke  of  Swabia,  as  counter- 
King.  Civil  war  ensued,  while  the  Pope  balanced  one  daim-. 
ant  against  the  other,  hoping  to  gain  for  himself  the  ultimate 
decision.  Forced  at  last  to  take  sides,  Hildebrand,  at  the 
Roman  synod  in  March,  1080,  a  second  time  exconununicated 
and  depc^ed  Henry.*  The  same  political  weapons  can  seldom 
be  used  twice  effectively.  Sentiment  had  crystallized  in  Ger- 
many, and  this  time  the  Pope's  action  had  little  effect.  Henry 
answered  by  a  synod  in  Brixen  in  June,  1080,  deposing  Hilde- 
brand,' and  choosing  one  of  Hildebrand's  bitterest  opponents. 
Archbishop  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  as  Pope  in  his  place.  Wibert 
caUed  himself  Clement  III  (1080-1100)..  The  death  of  Rudolf 
in  battle,  in  October  following,  left  Henry  stronger  in  Germany 
than  ever  before.  He  determined  to  be  rid  of  Hildebrand.  In 
1081  Henry  invaded  Italy,  but  it  was  three  years  before  he 
gained  possession  of  Rome.  Pressed  upon  by  the  overwhelming 
German  and  Lombard  forces,  Hildebrand's  political  supporters 
proved  too  weak  to  offer  permanently  effective  resistance.  The 
Roman  people,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  cardinals,  turned 
to  the  victorious  German  ruler  and  his  Pope.  In  Mardi,  1084, 
Wibert  was  enthroned,  and  crowned  Henry  Emperor.  Hilde- 
brand, apparently  a  beaten  man,  still  held  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo,  and  absolutely  refused  any  compromise.  In  May  a 
Norman  army  came  to  Hildebrand's  relief,  but  these  rough  sup- 
porters so  burned  and  plundered  Rome,  that  he  had  to  with- 

>  The  best  account  is  that  of  Hildebrand  himself.    Henderson,  pp.  385- 
387;  Robinscm,  1:282-283. 
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draw  with  them,  and  after  nearly  a  year  of  this  painful  ezfle, 
he  died  in  Salerno,  on  May  25, 1085. 

Hildebrand's  relations  to  other  countries  have  been  passed 
by  in  the  account  of  his  great  struggle  with  Germany.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  his  aims  were  similar,  though  so  en- 
grossed was  he  in  the  conflict  with  Henry  IV  that  he  never 
pushed  matters  to  such  an  extreme  with  the  Kings  of  Ekigland 
and  France.  He  attempted  to  bring  the  high  clergy  every- 
where under  his  control.  He  caused  eictensive  codification  of 
church  law  to  be  made.  He  enforced  clerical  celibacy  as  not 
only  the  theoretical  but  the  practical  rule  of  the  Rinnan  Churdi. 
If  his  methods  were  worldly  and  unscrupulous,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  no  misfortune  ever  caused  him  to  abate  his 
claims,  and  even  in  apparent  defeat  he  won  a  moral  victor}*. 
The  ideals  that  he  had  established  for  the  papacy  were  to  live 
long  after  him.  ^ 

SECTION  Xn.     THE  STRUGGLE  ENDS  IN  COICPROHISB 

On  the  death  of  Hildebrand,  the  cardinals  faithful  to  him 
chose  as  his  successor  Desiderius,  the  able  and  scholariy  abbot  , 
of  Monte  Cassino,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  III  (1086- 
1087).  So  discoiu'aging  was  the  outlook  that  he  Icmg  refused 
the  doubtfid  honor.  When  at  last  he  accepted  it,  he  quietly 
dropped  Hildebrand's  extremer  efforts  at  world-nilmhip,^ 
though  renewing  the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture  with  utmost 
vigor.  He  was,  however,  able  to  be  in  Rome  but  a  few  days. 
That  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  Wibert,  and  before  the  end 
of  1087  Victor  III  was  no  more.  The  situation  of  the  party 
of  Hildebrand  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  After  much  hesita- 
tion, a  few  of  the  reform  cardinals  met  in  Terracina,  and  chose 
a  French  Climy  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  a  cardinal 
bishop  by  Hildebrand,  Odo  of  Lagary,  as  Pope  Urban  11  (1088- 
1099).  A  man  of  Hildebrandian  convictions,  without  Hilde- 
brand's genius.  Urban  was  far  more  conciliatory  and  politicaUy 
skilful.  He  sought  with  great  success  to  create  a  friendly 
party  among  the  German  dergy,  aided  thereto  by  the  monks 
of  the  influential  monastery  of  Hirschau.  He  stirred  up  db- 
affection  for  Henry  IV,  often  by  no  worthy  means.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  1093  that  Urban  was  able  to  take  effective 
possession  of  Rome  and  drive  out  Wibert.    His  rise  in  pow^ 
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was  thence  rapid.  At  a  great  synod  held  in  Piacenza  in  March^ 
1095,  he  sounded  the  note  of  a  crusade.  At  Clermont  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  brought  the  Crusade  into  being 
(p.  239).  On  the  flood  of  the  crusading  movement  Urban  rose 
at  once  to  a  position  of  Eiu'opean  leadership.  Henry  IV  and 
"V^^bert  might  oppose  him,  but  the  papacy  had  achieved  a 
popular  significance  compared  with  wluch  they  had  nothing  to 
offer. 

Though  men  were  weary  of  the  long  strife,  the  next  Pope, 
Paschal  H  (1099-1118),  niade  matters  worse  rather  than  betp- 
ter.  Henry  IV's  last  days  were  disastrous.  A  successful  re- 
bdlion,  headed  by  his  son,  Henry  V  (1106-1125),  forced  his 
abdication  in  1105.  His  death  followed  the  next  year.  Henry 
V's  position  in  Germany  was  stronger  than  his  father's  ever 
had  been,  and  he  was  more  imscrupulous.  His  assertion  of  his 
rights  of  investiture  was  as  insistent  as  that  of  his  father.  In 
1110  Henry  V  marched  on  Rome  in  force.  Paschal  II  was  pow- 
eriess  and  without  the  courage  of  a  Hildebrand.  The  Pope  and 
Hairy  now  agreed  (1111)  that  the  King  should  resign  his  right 
of  investiture,  provided  the  bishops  of  Germany  shoidd  relin- 
quish to  him  all  temporal  lordships.^  That  would  have  been  a 
revolution  that  woidd  have  reduced  the  German  church  to 
poverty,  and  the  protest  raised  on  its  promulgation  in  Rome^ 
in  February,  1111,  showed  it  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
Henry  V  then  took  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  prisoners.  Pas- 
chal weakened.  In  April,  1111,  he  resigned  to  Henry  investi- 
ture with  ring  and  staff,  and  crowned  him  Emperor.^  The  Hil- 
debrandian  party  stormed  in  protest.  At  the  Roman  synod  of 
March,  1112,  Paschal  withdrew  his  agreement,  which  he  could 
well  hold  was  wrung  from  him  by  force.  A  synod  in  Vienne  in 
September  excommunicated  Henry  and  forbad  lay  investitiu^, 
and  this  action  the  Pope  approved. 

Yet  the  basis  of  a  compromise  was  already  in  sight.  Two 
French  church  leaders,  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  Hugo  of 
Fleury,  in  writings  between  1099  and  1106,  had  argued  that 
church  and  state  each  had  their  rights  of  investiture,  the  one 
with  spiritual,  the  other  with  temporal  authority.  Anselm,  the 
famous  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  firm  supporter  of  reform 
jmnciples  (1093-1109),  had  refused  investiture  from  Henry  I 

1  Henderson,  pp.  405-407;  Robmaon,  1 :  290-292. 
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of  England  (1100-1135),  and  led  to  a  contest  which  ended  in 
the  resignation  by  the  King  of  investiture  with  ring  and  staff, 
while  retaining  to  the  crown  investiture  with  temporal  posses- 
sion by  the  reception  of  an  oath  of  fealty.  These  principles  and 
precedents  influenced  the  further  course  of  the  omtroversy. 
The  compromise  came  in  1122,  in  the  Concordat  of  Wonns, 
arranged  between  Henry  V  and  Pope  Calixtus  H  (1119-1124). 
By  mutual  agreement,  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Ger- 
many were  to  be  free  and  in  canonical  form,  yet  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  choice  was  allowed,  and  in  case  of  disputed 
election  he  should  consult  with  the  metropolitan  and  other  bish- 
ops of  the  province.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Burgundy 
and  Italy,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  imperial  presence.  The 
Emperor  renounced  investiture  with  ring  and  staff,  i.  e.,  with 
the  symbols  of  spiritual  authority.  In  turn,  the  Pope  granted 
him  the  right  of  investiture  with  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  office  by  the  touch  of  the  royal  sceptre,  without  demand  of 
payment  from  the  candidate.  This  imperial  recognition  was 
to  take  place  in  Germany  before  consecration,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  within  six  months  thereafter.^  The  effect 
was  that  in  Germany  at  least  a  bishop  or  abbot  must  be  accept- 
able both  to  the  church  and  to  the  Emperor.  In  Italy  the 
imperial  power,  which  had  rested  on  control  of  churchly  ap- 
pointments, was  greatly  broken.  It  was  an  outcome  ot  the 
struggle  which  would  but  partially  have  satisfied  Hildebrand. 
Yet  the  church  had  won  much.  If  not  superior  to  the  state,  . 
it  had  vindicated  its  equality  with  the  temporal  power. 

SECTION  XIII,     THE  GREEK  CHURCH  AFTER  THE  PICTX7RS 
CONTROVERSY 

The  Isaurian  dynasty  in  Constantinople  (717-S02),  witnessed 
the  severe  internal  conflicts  caused  by  the  picture-worshq>ping 
controversy,  which  was  in  a  measure  a  struggle  for  the  frc^om 
of  the  church  from  imperial  control  (ante,  p.  162).  It  beheld 
the  loss  of  Rome  and  of  the  Exarchate,  and  the  rise  of  the 
renewed  Western  empire  under  Chariemagne.  The  periods  of 
the  Phrygian  (820-867)  and  Macedonian  dynasties  (867-1057) 
were  marked  by  a  notable  revival  of  learning,  so  that,  intellec- 
tually, the  East  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  West.    The  par 


^  Henderson,  pp.  408,  409 ;  Robinson,  1 :  292, 
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triardi,  Photiiis,  whose  quarrel  with  Nicholas  I  has  already 
be^i  noted,  was  of  eminent  scholarship.  His  Myriobiblon  is 
of  permanent  worth,  as  preserving  much  of  ancient  classical 
auUiors  otherwise  lost.  Symeon  "Metaphrastes"  compiled  his 
famous  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Eastern  saints  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  Symeon,  "the  New  Theologian"  (?-1040?),  the 
Greek  Church  had  its  noblest  mystic,  who  believed  that  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  light — ^the  very  vision  of  God — ^is  pos- 
sible of  attainment  and  is  of  grace,  bringing  peace,  joy,  and  jus- 
tification. Theologically,  the  Greek  world  had  nothing  new  to 
offer.    It  held  with  intensity  to  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  chief  religious  controversy  in  the  East  of  this  epoch  was 
that  caused  by  the  Paulicians.  The  origin  and  history  of  the 
movement  is  obscure.  They  called  themselves  Christians  sim- 
ply, their  nickname  being  apparently  due  to  their  reverence 
for  Paul  the  Apoi^tle,  rather  than  as  sometimes  claimed  to  any 
real  connection  with  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  movement  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  with  a  Constantine-Silvanus,  of  Mananalis, 
near  Samosata,  about  650-660.  In  it  ancient  heretical  beliefs, 
akin  to  and  perhaps  derived  from  the  Marcionites  and  Gnostics, 
re^peared.  Though  the  Paulicians  repudiated  Manichseism, 
they  were  dualists,  holding  that  this  world  is  the  creation  of 
an  evil  power,  whUe  souls  are  from  the  kingdom  of  the  good 
God.  'They  accepted  the  New  Testament,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Peter,  as  the  message  of 
the  righteous  Grod.  They  viewed  Christ  as  an  angd  sent  by 
the  good  God,  and  hence  Son  of  God  by  adoption.  His  work 
was  primarily  that  of  instruction.  They  rejected  monasticism, 
the  external  sacraments,  the  cross,  images,  and  relics.  Their 
ministry  was  that  of  wandering  preachers  and  "  copyists.''  The 
Catholic  hierarchy  they  repudiated.  They  opposed  the  ex- 
temalism  of  current  orthodox  religious  life. 

The  Paulicians  seem  to  have  spread  rapidly  in  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  to  have  taken  strong  root  in  Armenia.  Persecuted 
by  the  orthodox,  their  military  powers  procured  them  consider- 
able respect.  Constantine  V  transplanted  colonies  of  them  to 
the  Balkan  peninsula  in  752,  as  a  defense  against  the  Bulgarians 
— a  process  which  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Em- 
peror, John  Tzimiskes,  in  969.  There  they  seem  to  have  given 
origin  to  the  very  similar  Bogomiles,  who  in  turn  were  to  be 
influential  in  the  development  of  the  Cathari  of  southern  France 
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(p.  249).  Driven  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Saracens,  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Paulidans  harassed  the  borders  of  the  empire  m 
the  ninth  century,  and  even  penetrated  deeply  into  it,  tHl  their 
military  success,  though  not  their  religious  activity,  was  per- 
manently diecked  by  the  Emperor,  Basil  I,  in  871. 

The  latter  half  of  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries  was  a 
period  of  revived  military  power  for  the  Eastern  onpire,  espe- 
daUy  under  John  Tzuniskes  (969-976)  and  Basil  11  (976-1025). 
By  tibe  latter,  Bulgaria  and  Armenia  were  conquered.  Internal 
dissensions  and  a  fear  of  usurping  milttarism  weakened  the 
empire  in  the  deventh  century,  so  that  the  rise  of  the  Sdjuk 
Turks  found  it  unprepared.  In  1071  the  Turks  conquered  a 
large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1080  established  th^nsdves  in 
Nicea,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  C^onstantinopfe.  This 
great  loss  to  Christianity  was  to  be  one  of  the  causes  leading 
to  the  Crusades. 

SBCnON  XIV.     THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  CHUBCH 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  w^e  an  qpodi  of  large 
exten^on  of  Christianity.  Ansgar's  work  in  the  Scandinavian 
lands  {anie,  p.  213)  had  left  few  results.  Scandinavian  Chria- 
tianization  was  a  sJow  and  gradual  process.  Unni,  ardhbish(q> 
of  Hamburg  (918-936),  imitated  Ansgar,  but  without  great 
success.  The  work  was  carried  forward  by  Archbishop  Adiddag 
(937-988).  Under  his  mfluence.  King  Harold  Bluetooth  of 
Denmark  accepted  Christianity,  and  Danish  bish<^C8  were 
established.  Under  Harold's  son,  Sweyn,  heathenism  was 
again  in  power;  but  he  was  brought  to  favor  the  diurch  in 
995,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  Denmark  by  King  Canute 
the  Great  (1015-1035),  who  also  ruled  England  and,  for  a 
time,  Norway. 

The  story  of  Norway  is  similar.  Some  Christian  beginnings 
were  made  under  Hakon  I  (935-961),  and  missionaries  were 
sent  by  Harold  Bluetooth  of  Denmark.  Christianity  in  Nor- 
way was  not  permanently  established  till  the  time  of  Olaf  I 
(995-1000),  who  brought  in  English  preachers.  Tlie  work 
was  now  extended  to  tibe  Orkneys,  Shetland,  Hdbrides,  Faroe, 
Icdand,  and  Greenland,  then  in  Scandinavian  possession. 
Olaf  U  (1015-1028)  enfoirced  Christianity  in  Ncvway  with 
such  extreme  measures  that  he  was  deposed  and  Canute  gained 
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control;  yet  lie  lives  in  tradition  as  St.  Olaf.  Magnus  I  (1035- 
1047)  completed  the  work. 

In  Sweden,  after  many  beginnings  from  the  time  of  Ansgar, 
Christianity  was  effectively  established  by  King  Olaf  Skott- 
konung  (994-1024),  who  was  baptized  in  1008.  Yet  the  work 
was  slow,  and  healiienism  was  not  fully  overthrown  till  about 
1100.  Finland  and  Lapland  were  not  reached  till  two  cen- 
turies later. 

After  various  efforts  in  the  tenth  century,  Christianity  was 
^ectively  established  in  Hungary  by  King  Stephen  I  (997- 
1038),  the  organizer  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  who  lives 
in  history  as  St.  Stephen.  The  Polish  duke,  Mieczyslaw,  ac- 
cepted Christianity  in  967,  and  in  1000  King  Bdeslaus  I 
(992-1025)  organized  the  Polish  church  with  an  archbishopric 
in  Gnesen.    Pomerania  was  not  Christianized  till  1124-1128. 

The  movements  just  considered  were  the  work  of  the  Latin 
Church.  The  great  extension  of  the  Greek  Church  lies  in  this 
period  and  was  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Its  beginnings  are  obscure.  Efforts  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia  seem  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  patriarch  of  C!onstantinople  Photius  (866).  The  Rus- 
sian Queen,  CMga,  received  baptism  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople 
in  957.  The  work  was  at  last  definitely  established  by  Grand- 
duke  Vladimir  I  (980-1015),  who  received  baptism  in  988, 
and  compelled  his  subjects  to  follow  hb  example.  A  metro- 
pditan,  ncnninated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  church,  with  his  see  q>eedily 
in  Kiev,  from  which  it  was  transferred  in  1299  to  the  city  of 
Yladimir,  and  in  1325  to  Moscow. 
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SECTION  I.      THE  CBUSADES 

The  Crusades  are  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  causes  were  many. 
The  historian  who  emphasizes  economic  influences  may  well 
daim  the  unusually  trying  conditions  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
as  a  main  source.  Between  970  and  1040  forty-eight  famine 
years  were  counted.  From  1085  to  1095  conditions  wert 
even  worse.  Misery  and  mirest  prevailed  widdy.  Tie  more 
settled  conditions  of  the  age  made  impossible  such  migrations 
of  nations  as  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Germanic  invaaons 
at  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  The  same  de^re  to 
change  environment  was,  however,  fdt. 

Stimulated  by  these  economic  conditions,  doubtless,  the 
whole  deventh  century  was  a  period  of  deepening  rdigious 
feeling.    Its  manifestations  took  monastic  and  ascetic  forms. 
It  was  characterized  by  a  strong  sense  of  ''other-woridliness," 
of  the  misery  of  earth  and  the  blessedness  of  heaven.    This 
increasing  religious  zeal  had  been  the  force  which  had  reformed 
the  papacy,  and  had  supported  antagonism  to  simony  and 
Nicolaitanism,  and  nerved  the  long  struggle  with  the  empire. 
Those  r^ions  where  the  reform  movement  had  shone  brightest, 
or  which  had  come  into  closest  relations  with  the  reforming 
papacy.  Prance,  Lorraine,  and  southern  Italy,  were  the  recruit- 
ing-grounds of  the  chief  crusading  armies.    The  piety  of  the 
time  placed  great  value  on  rdics  and  pUgrimages,  and  what 
more  predous  relic  could  there  be,  or  what  nobler  pilgrimage 
shrine,  than  the  land  hallowed  by  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ?    That  land  had  been  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
since  the  days  of  Constantine.    Though  Jerusalem  had  ben 
in  Moslem  possession  since  638,  pilgrimages  had  been,  save 
for  brief  intervals,  practically  uninterrupted.    They  had  nev^ 
been  more  numerous  than  in  the  eleventh  century,  till  the 
conquest  of  much  of  Asia  Minor,  from  1071  onward,  and  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  made  pilgrimages  / 
almost  impossible  and  desecrated  the  holy  places^         t 
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It  was  to  an  age  profoundly  impressed  with  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  pilgrimages  that  the  news  of  these  things  came. 
The  time,  moreover,  was  witnessing  successful  contests  with 
Mohanmiedanism.  Between  1060  and  1090  the  Normans 
of  southern  Italy  had  wrested  Sicily  from  the  Moslems. 
Under  Ferdinand  I  of  Castile  (1028-1065)  the  effective  Chris- 
tian reconquest  of  Spain  from  the  Mohammedans  had  begun. 
The  later  eleventh  century  is  the  age  of  the  Cid  (1040?-1099). 
The  feeling  was  wide-spread  that  Christianity  could  dispossess 
Mohanunedanism.  Love  of  adventure,  hopes  for  plunder, 
desire  for  territorial  advancement  and  religious  hatred,  un- 
doubtedly moved  the  Crusaders  with  very  earthly  impulses. 
We  should  wrong  them,  however,  if  we  did  not  recognize  with 
equal  clearness  that  they  thought  they  were  doing  something 
of  the  highest  importance  for  theur  souls  and  for  Christ. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  Crusades  came  from  an  appeal  of 
the  Eastern  Emperor,  Michael  VII  (1067-1078),  to  Hildebrand 
for  aid  against  the  Seljuks.  That  great  Pope,  to  whom  this 
seemed  to  promise  the  reunion  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christen- 
dom, took  the  matter  up  in  1074,  and  was  able  to  report  to 
Henry  IV  of  (Jermany  tiiat  fifty  thousand  men  were  ready  to 
go  under  the  proper  leadership.  The  speedy  outbreak  of  the 
investiture  struggle  frustrated  the  plan.  It  was  effectively 
to  be  revived  by  Urban  II,  the  heir  in  so  many  directions  of 
Hildebrand. 

Alexius  I  (1081-1118),  a  stronger  ruler  than  his  immediate 
predecessors  in  Constantinople,  felt  imable  to  cope  with  the 
perils  which  threatened  the  empire.  He,  therefore,  appealed 
to  Urban  II  for  assistance.  Urban  received  the  imperial  mes- 
seng^9  at  the  synod  in  Piacenza,  in  northern  Italy,  in  March, 
1095,  and  promised  his  help.  At  the  synod  hdd  in  Clermont, 
in  eastern  France,  in  the  following  November,  Urban  now 
proclaimed  the  Crusade  in  an  appeal  of  almost  unexampled 
consequoice.  The  enterprise  had  magnified  in  his  concep- 
tion from  that  of  aid  to  the  hard-pressed  Alexius  to  a  general 
rescue  of  the  holy  places  from  Moslem  hands.  He  called  on 
all  Christendom  to  take  part  in  the  work,  promising  for- 
giveness of  sins  to  all  and  eternal  life  to  those  who  should  fall 
in  the  enterprise.  Th6  message  found  immediate  and  aithu- 
siastic  response.  Among  the  popular  preachers  who  took  it 
up  none  was  more  famous  than  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  monk 
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from  Amiens  or  its  vicinity.  Early  legend  attributed  to  him 
the  origin  of  the  Crusade  itself,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  eflfective  prodaimers.  He  does  not  deserve 
the  distinction  thus  attributed  to  him,  nor  was  his  conduct  on 
the  Crusade,  once  it  had  started,  such  as  to  do  credit  to  his 
leadership  or  even  to  his  courage. 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  engendered,  especially  in  France, 
that  large  groups  of  peasants,  with  some  kni^ts  among  them, 
set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1096,  under  the  lead  of  Walter  the 
Penniless;  a  priest,  Gottschalk,  and  Peter  the  Hermit  himself. 
By  some  of  these  wild  companies  many  Jews  were  massacred 
in  the  Rhine  cities.  Their  own  disorderiy  pillage  led  to  savage 
reprisals  in  Hungary  and  the  Balkans.  That  under  Peter 
reached  Constantinople,  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  an  att^npt  to  reach  Nic»a.  Peter  himsdf  did 
not  share  this  catastrophe,  joined  the  main  crusading  fcnrce, 
and  survived  the  perils  of  the  expedition. 

The  real  work  of  the  First  Crusade  was  accomplished  by 
the  feudal  nobility  of  Eiux>pe.  Three  great  armies  were  raised. 
That  from  Lorraine  and  Belgium  induded  Godfrey  of  BouiUon, 
the  moral  hero  of  the  Crusade,  since  he  commanded  the  respect 
due  to  his  single-minded  and  unselfish  devotion  to  its  aims, 
though  not  its  ablest  general.  With  Godfrey  were  his  brothers, 
Baldwin  and  Eustace.  Other  armies  from  northern  France 
were  led  by  Hugh  of  Vermandois  and  Robert  of  Normandy. 
From  southern  France  came  a  large  force  under  Count  Riu- 
mond  of  Toulouse,  and  from  Norman  Italy  a  well-equipped 
army  led  by  Bohemund  of  Taranto  and  his  ne(Aew  Tancred. 
The  earliest  of  these  forces  started  in  August,  1096.  No  single 
commander  led  the  hosts.  Urban  U  had  appointed  Bish(^ 
Ademar  of  Puy  his  legate;  and  Ademar  designated  Constan- 
tinople as  the  gathering  place.  Thither  each  army  made  its 
way  as  best  it  could,  arriving  there  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1096-1097,  and  causing  Alexius  no  little  difficulty  by  their 
disorder  and  demands. 

In  May,  1097,  the  crusading  army  began  the  siege  of  Nicsea. 
Its  surrender  followed  in  Jime.  On  July  1  a  great  victory 
over  the  Turks  near  Dorylseum  opened  the  route  across  Asia 
Minor,  so  that  Iconium  was  reached,  after  severe  losses  through 
hunger  and  thirst,  by  the  middle  of  August.  By  October  the 
crusading  host  was  before  the  walls  of  Antioch.    Tliat  city 
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it  captured  only  after  a  difficult  si^e,  on  June  3, 1098.  Three 
days  later  the  Crusaders  were  b^^ed  in  the  city  by  the 
Turkish  ruler  Kerbogha  of  Mosul,  l^e  crisis  of  the  Crusade 
was  this  time  of  peril  and  despair;  but  on  June  28  Kerbogha 
was  completely  defeated.  Yet  it  was  not  till  June,  1099,  tiat 
Jerusalon  was  reached,  and  not  tUl  July  15  that  it  was  cap- 
tured and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  complete 
defeat  of  an  Egyptian  relieving  army  near  Ascalon  on  August 
12,  1099,  crowned  the  success  of  the  Crusade. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
chosen  Pirotector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  died  in  July, 
1100,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  abler  brother,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  Latin  county  in  Edessa,  and  now  took  the  title  of  King 
Baldwin  I  (1100-1118).  The  Crusaders  were  from  the  feudal 
West,  and  the  country  was  divided  and  organized  in  full  feudal 
fashion.  It  included,  besides  the  Holy  Land,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  and  the  counties  of  Tripoli  and  Eklessa,  which  were 
practically  independent  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
towns  important  Italian  business  settlements  sprang  up;  but 
most  of  tiie  knij^ts  were  French.  Under  a  patriarch  of  the 
Latin  rite  in  Jerusalem,  the  country  was  divided  into  four  arch- 
bishoprics and  ten  bishoprics,  and  numerous  monasteries  were 
established. 

The  greatest  support  of  the  kingdom  soon  came  to  be  the 
military  orders.  Of  these,  that  of  the  Templars  was  founded 
by  Hugo  de  Payens  in  1119,  and  granted  quarters  near  the 
site  of  the  temple — Whence  their  name — ^by  King  Baldwin  II 
(1118-1131).  Tbrough  the  hearty  support  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  the  order  received  papal  approval  in  1128,  and  soon  won 
wide  popularity  in  the  West.  Its  members  took  the  usual 
monastic  vows  and  pledged  themselves,  in  addition,  to  fight 
for  the  defense  of  the  Holy  Land  and  to  protect  pilgrims.  They 
were  not  dergy,  but  laymen.  In  some  respects  the  order  was 
like  a  modem  noiissionary  society.  Those  who  sympathized 
with  the  Crusade,  but  were  debarred  by  age  or  sex  from  a 
personal  share  in  the  work,  gave  largely  that  they  might  be 
represented  by  others  through  the  order.  Since  property 
was  mostly  in  land,  the  Templars  soon  became  great  land- 
holders in  the  West.  Their  independence  and  wealth  made 
them  objects  of  royal  jealousy,  especially  after  their  original 
purpose  had  been  frustrated  by  the  end  of  the  Crusades,  and 
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led  to  their  brutal  suppression  in  France  in  1307  by  Emg 
Philip  IV  (1285-1314).  While  the  Crusades  lasted  they  were 
a  main  bulwark  of  the  kingdcmi  of  Jerusalem. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  great  rivals  of  the 
Templars,  the  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St.  John.  Charie- 
magne  had  founded  a  hospital  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1010.  Refounded  by  citizens  of  Amalfi,  in  Italy, 
it  was  in  existence  before  the  First  Crusade,  and  was  named 
for  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  which  it  stood. 
This  foundation  was  made  into  a  military  order  by  its  grand 
master,  Raymond  du  Puy  (1120-1160?),  though  without  neg- 
lecting its  duties  to  the  sick.  After  the  crusading  qpoch  it 
maintained  a  strug^e  with  the  Turks  from  its  seat  in  Rhodes 
(1310-1523),  and  then  from  Malta  (1530-1798).  A  thiid  and 
Later  order  was  that  of  the  Teutonic  Kni^ts,  founded  by 
Germans  in  1190.  Its  chief  work,  however,  was  not  to  be  in 
Palestine  but,  from  1229  onward,  in  Prussia,  or  as  it  is  now 
known,  East  Prussia,  where  it  was  a  pioneer  in  dvilizatioD  and 
Christianization. 

In  spite  of  feudal  disorganization  the  kingdom  of  Jeniaakm 
was  fairiy  successful  till  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  1144  robbed  it  of  its  northeastern  bulwark. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  proclaimed 
a  new  Crusade  and  enlisted  Louis  VII  of  fVance  (1137-1180) 
and  the  Emperor  Conrad  III  (1138-1152)  from  Germany  in 
1146.  In  1147  the  Second  Crusade  set  forth;  but  it  showed 
little  of  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  its  predecessor,  its  forces  largely 
perished  in  Asia  Minor,  and  such  as  reached  Palestine  were 
badly  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  take  Damascus,  in  114&  It 
was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  its  collapse  left  a  bitter  feding  in 
the  West  toward  the  Eastern  empire,  to  whose  princes  tiiat 
failure,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  charged. 

One  reason  of  the  success  of  the  Latin  kingdom  had  been 
the  quarrds  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  1171  the  Kurdish  gen- 
eral, Saladin,  made  himself  master  of  Egypt;  by  1174  he  had 
seciired  Damascus,  and  by  1183  Saladin's  territories  surrounded 
the  Latin  kingdom  on  tiie  north,  east,  and  south.  A  united 
Mohammedanism  had  now  to  be  met.  Results  soon  fcJlowed. 
At  Hattin  the  Latin  army  was  defeated  in  July,  1187.  Tlie 
loss  of  Jerusalem  and  of  most  of  the  Holy  Land  speedily  fal- 
lowed.   The  news  of  this  catastrophe  roused-^Europe  to  iSsm 
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Third  Crusade  (118&-1192).  None  of  the  Crusades  was  more 
daborately  equipped.  Three  great  armies  were  led  by  the 
Emperor  Frederidc  Barbarossa  (1152-1190),  the  first  soldier « 
of  his  age,  by  Kmg  Philip  Augustus  of  France  (1179-1223), 
and  by  Kmg  Richard  "  Coeur  de  Lion"  of  England  (1189-1199). 
Frederick  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Cilicia.  His  army, 
deprived  of  his  vigorous  leadership,  was  utterly  ineffective. 
The  quarrels  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  and 
Philip's  speedy  return  to  France  to  push  his  own  political 
schemes,  rendered  the  whole  expedition  almost  abortive.  Acre 
was  recovered,  but  Jerusalem  remained  in  Moslem  possession. 
The  Fourth  Crusade  (1202-1204)  was  a  small  affair  as  far 
as  numbers  engaged,  but  of  important  political  and  religious 
consequences.  Its  forces  were  from  the  districts  of  nordiem 
France  known  as  Champagne  and  Blois,  and  from  Flanders. 
Men  had  become  convinced  that  the  true  route  to  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  prelimmary  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
Crusaders  therefore  bargained  with  the  Venetians  for  trans- 
portation thither.  Unable  to  raise  the  full  cost,  they  accepted 
the  proposition  of  the  Venetians  that,  in  lieu  of  the  balance  due, 
they  stop  on  their  way  and  conquer  Zara  from  Hungary  for 
Venice.  This  they  did.  A  much  greater  proposal  was  now 
made  to  them.  Th^  should  stop  at  C!onstantinople,  and  assist 
in  dethroning  the  imperial  usurper,  Alexius  III  (1195-1203). 
Alexius,  son  of  the  deposed  Isaac  II,  promised  the  Crusaders 
large  payment  and  help  on  their  expedition  provided  they 
wcmld  overthrow  the  usurper,  and  crafty  Venice  saw  bright 
prospects  of  increased  trade.  Western  hatred  of  the  Greeks 
contributed.  Though  Pope  Innocent  III  forbad  this  division 
of  purpose,  the  Crusaders  were  persuaded.  Alexius  III  was 
easily  driven  from  his  throne ;  but  the  other  Alexius  was  unable 
to  keep  his  promises  to  the  Crusaders,  who  now  with  the  Vene- 
tians, in  1204,  captured  C!onstantinople,  and  plundered  its 
treasures.  No  booty  was  more  eagerly  sought  than  the  relics 
in  the  churches,  which  now  went  to  enrich  the  places  of  worship 
of  the  West.  Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  made  Emperor,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  divided,  feudal  fash- 
ion, among  Western  knights.  Venice  obtamed  a  considerable 
part  and  a  monopoly  of  trade.  A  Latin  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  aiq^inted,  and  the  Greek  Church  made  subject  to 
the  Pope.    The  Eastern  empire  still  continued,  though  it  was 
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not  to  regain  Constantinople  tiU  1261«  This  Latin  conquest 
was  disastrous.  It  greatly  weakened  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
augmented  the  hatred  between  Greek  and  Latm  Christianity. 

A  melancholy  episode  was  the  so-called  ''Children's  Crusade'' 
of  1212.  A  shepherd  boy,  Stephen,  in  fVance,  and  a  boy  of 
Cologne,  in  Germany,  Nidiolas,  gathered  thousands  of  chDdren. 
Straggling  to  Italy,  they  were  largely  sold  into  slavery  in  'Egypt. 
Other  crusading  attempts  were  made.  An  expedition  against 
Egypt,  in  1218-1221,  had  some  initial  success,  but  ended  in 
fa^ure.  It  is  usually  called  the  Fifth  Crusade.  Tie  most 
curious  was  the  Sixth  (1228-1229).  The  free-thinking  Empeior 
Frederi^  II  (1212-1250),  had  taken  the  cross  m  1215,  but 
showed  no  haste  to  fulfil  hb  vows.  At  last,  in  1227,  he  started, 
but  soon  put  back.  He  seems  to  have  been  really  ill,  but  Pope 
Gregory  IX  (1227-1241),  believing  him  a  des^ter,  and  having 
other  grounds  of  hostility,  excommunicated  him.  In  ^ite  ol 
the  bfiUQ,  Frederick  went  forward  in  1228,  and  the  next  year 
secured,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  a  path  to  the  coast. 
Jerusalem  was  once  more  m  Christian  keeping  till  1244,  when  it 
was  permanently  lost.  The  crusading  spirit  was  now  wdl-nig^ 
spent,  though  LouijlI^  ^f  France  (St  Louis,  1226-1270)  led 
a  disastrous  expedition  against  Egypt  in  1248^-1250,  in  ^i^iich  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  an  attadc  on  Tunis  in  1270,  in  wfaii^ 
he  lost  hb  life.  Tlie  last  considerable  expedition  was  that  of 
Prince  Edward,  soon  to  be  Edward  I  of  England  (1272-1307), 
in  1271  and  1272.  In  1291,  the  last  of  the  Latin  holdmgs  in 
Palestine  was  lost.  The  Crusades  were  over,  though  men 
continued  to  talk  of  new  e:q>editions  for  nearly  two  oentmies 
more. 

Viewed  from  the  aspect  of  thdir  purpose  the  Crusades  were 
failiues.  They  made  no  permanent  conquest  of  tiie  Hdfy 
Land.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  greatly  retarded  tke 
advance  of  Mohammedanism.  Their  cost  in  lives  and  treasnte 
was  enormous.  Though  initiated  in  a  high  spirit  of  devoticm^ 
their  methods  at  best  were  not  those  whidi  modem  Christiazuty 
regards  as  illustrative  of  the  Grospel,  and  thdr  conduct  wna 
disgraced  throughout  by  quarrels,  divided  motives,  and  loir 
standards  of  personal  conduct.  When  their  indirect  results  we 
examined,  however,  a  very  di£Perent  estimate  is  to  be  made  et 
their  worth.    Civilization  is  the  result  of  so  comj^ez 
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tiiat  it  b  hard  to  assign  precise  values  to  single  causes.  Eiux>pe 
would  have  made  progress  during  this  period  had  there  been  no 
Crusades.  But  the  dianges  wrought  are  so  remarkable  that 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  largest  single  influence 
was  that  of  the  Crusades. 

By  the  commerce  which  the  Crusades  stimulated  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy  and  of  the  great  trade  route  over  the  Alps 
and  down  the  Rhine  rose  to  importance.  By  the  sacrifices  of 
feudal  lands  and  property  which  they  involved,  a  new  political 
dement,  that  of  the  towns — a  "third  estate" — ^was  greatly 
stimulated,  especially  in  France.  The  mental  horizon  of  the 
Western  world  was  immeasurably  extended.  Thousands  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  densest  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness 
were  brought  into  contact  with  the  splendid  cities  and  ancient 
civilization  of  the  East.  Everywhere  there  was  inteUectual 
awakening.  The  period  witnessed  the  highest  theological 
development  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^that  of  Scholasticism.  It 
beheld  great  popular  religious  movements,  in  and  outside  of 
the  church.  It  saw  the  development  of  the  universities.  In  it 
the  study  of  Roman  law  became  a  transforming  influence. 
Modem  vernacular  literature  began  to  flourish.  A  great  artis- 
tic development,  the  national  architecture  of  northern  France, 
misnamed  the  Gothic,  now  ran  its  glorious  career.  The  Europe 
of  the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  awake  and  enlightened  com- 
pared with  the  centuries  which  had  gone  before.  Admitting 
that  the  Crusades  were  but  one  factor  in  this  result,  they  w^re 
worth  all  their  cost. 

SECTION  II.     NEW  BELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS 

The  epoch  of  the  First  Crusade  was  one  of  mcreasdng  religious 
earnestness,  manifesting  itself  in  other-worldlmess,  asceticism, 
mystical  piety,  and  emphasis  on  the  monastic  life.  The  long 
battle  against  simony  and  Nicolaitanism  had  turned  popular 
i^mpatlues  from  the  often  criticised  "secular,"  or  ordinary 
clergy,  to  the  monks  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  rdigious 
ideaL  Cluny  bad,  in  a  measure,  spent  its  force.  Its  vdTy 
success  had  led  to  luxury  of  living.  New  religious  associations 
were  arising,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  the 
Cbtypians — an  order  which  dominated  the  twelfth  century 
as  Cluny  had  the  eleventh.  ^        t 
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Like  Cluny,  the  Cistercians  were  of  French  origin.  A  Bene- 
dictine monk,  Robert,  of  the  monastery  of  Montier,  uooipressed 
with  the  ill-discipline  of  contemporary  monastidsm,  founded  a 
monastery  of  great  strictness  in  Citeaux,  not  far  ht>m  Dijon, 
in  1098.  From  the  first,  the  purpose  of  the  foundation  of 
Citeaux  was  to  cultivate  a  strenuous,  self-denying  life.  Its 
buildmgs,  utensils,  even  the  surroundings  of  worshq),  were  of 
the  plainest  character.  In  food  and  clothing  it  exerdaed  great 
austerity.  Its  rule  was  that  of  Benedict,  but  its  sdf-denial  > 
was  far  beyond  that  of  Benedictines  generally.  Under  its  third 
abbot,  Stephen  Harding  (1109-1134),  an  Englbhman,  the  sig- 
nificance of  Citeaux  rapidly  grew.  Four  affiliated  monasteries 
were  founded  by  1115,  under  his  leadership.  Thenceforth  its 
progress  was  rapid  throughout  all  the  West.  By  1130,  the 
Cistercian  houses  numbered  thirty ;  by  1168,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  and  a  century  later  six  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
Over  all  these  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  had  authority,  assbted  by 
a  yearly  assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  affiliated  monasteries. 
Much  attention  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  relatively  little  to 
teaching  or  pastoral  work.  The  ideals  were  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  contemplation,  and  imitation  of  "apostolic  poverty.*' 

Not  a  little  of  the  early  success  of  the  Cistercians  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  Bernard  (1090-1153),  the  greatest  religious  force 
of  his  age,  and,  by  common  consent,  deemed  one  of  the  chief 
of  mediaeval  saints.  Bom  of  knightly  ancestry  in  Fontaines, 
near  Dijon,  he  inherited  from  his  mother  a  deeply  religious 
nature.  With  some  thirty  companions,  the  fruit  of  his  powers 
of  persuasion,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  probably 
in  1112.  Thence  he  went  forth  in  1115  to  found  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Clairvaux,  abbot  of  which  he  remained,  in  spite 
of  splendid  offers  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  till  his  death.  A 
man  of  the  utmost  self-consecration,  his  prime  motive  was  a  love 
to  Christ,  which  in  spite  of  extreme  monastic  self-mortification, 
found  so  evangelical  an  expression  as  to  win  the  hearty  approval 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  mystic  contanplation  of  Christ 
was  his  highest  spiritual  joy.  It  determined  not  merely  his 
own  type  of  piety,  but  very  largely  that  of  the  age  in  its  nobler 
expressions.  Above  all,  men  admired  in  Bernard  a  moral  force, 
a  consistency  of  character,  which  added  weight  to  all  that  he 
said  and  did. 
.    Bernard  was  far  too  much  a  man  of  action^  be  ^confined 
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to  the  monastery.  The  first  preacher  of  his  age,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  ages,  he  moved  his  fellows  profoundly,  from 
whatever  social  class  they  might  come.  He  conducted  a  vast 
correspondence  on  the  problems  of  the  time.  The  interests  of 
the  church,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent 
ornament,  led  to  wide  joumeyings.  In  particular,  the  healing 
of  the  papal  schism  which  resulted  in  the  double  dioice  by  the 
cardinals  in  1130  of  Innocent  11  (1130-1143)  and  Anacletus  II 
(1130-1138)  was  Bernard's  work.  His  dommating  part  in 
organizmg  the  unfortunate  Second  Crusade  has  alr^y  been 
considered  {arUe,  p.  242).  His  influence  with  the  papacy  seemed 
but  confirmed  when  a  former  monk  of  Clairvaux  was  chosen 
as  Eugene  III  (1145-1153),  though  many  things  that  Eugene 
did  proved  not  to  Bernard's  liking.  Convinced  that  hb  own 
views  were  the  only  orthodox  conceptions,  he  persuaded  others, 
also,  and  secured  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  (p.  265)  by  the 
^mod  of  Sens  in  1141,  and  its  approval  by  the  Pope.  In  1145 
Bernard  preached,  with  some  temporary  success,  to  the  heretics 
of  southern  France.  In  1153  he  died,  the  best  known  and  the 
most  widely  mourned  man  of  his  age. 

Bernard's  ascetic  and  other-worldly  principles  were  repre- 
sented, curiously,  in  a  man  whom  he  bitterly  opposed — ^Arnold 
of  Brescia  (?-1155).  With  all  his  devotion  to  "apostolic 
poverty,"  Bernard  had  no  essential  quarrel  with  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  his  day,  or  hostility  to  its  exercise  of  power 
in  worldly  matters.  Arnold  was  much  more  radical.  Bom 
in  Brescia,  a  student  in  France,  he  became  a  clergyman  in  his 
native  city.  Of  severe  austerity,  he  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  clergy  should  abandon  all  property  and  worldly  power. 
So  only  could  they  be  Christ's  true  disciples.  In  the  struggle 
between  Innocent  II  and  Anacletus  II  he  won  a  large  following 
in  Brescia,  but  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Abelard,  and  was  joined  with  him  in 
condenmation,  at  Bernard's  instigation,  by  the  synod  of  Sens 
(1141).  Bernard  secured  Arnold's  expiJsion  from  France. 
In  1143  the  Roman  nobles  had  thrown  off  the  temporal  control 
of  the  papacy' and  established  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  Senate.  To  Rome  Arnold  went.  He  was  not 
a  political  leader  so  much  as  a  preacher  of  "apostolic  poverty." 
In  1145  Eugene  III  restored  Arnold  to  church  fellowship,  but 
by  1147,  Arnold  and  the  Romans  had  driven  Eugene  oujt  of 
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the  city.  There  Arnold  remwied  influential  till  the  accession 
of  the  vigorous  Hadrian  IV  (1154-1159) — ^the  only  English- 
man who  has  ever  occupied  the  papal  throne.  Hadrian,  in 
1155»  compelled  the  Romans  to  expel  Arnold  by  proclaiming 
an  mterdict  forbidding  religious  services  in  the  dty ;  and  bar- 
gained with  the  new  German  sovereign,  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(1152-1190),  for  the  destruction  of  Arnold  as  the  price  of  im- 
perial coronation.  In  1155  Arnold  was  hanged  and  his  body 
burned.  Though  charged  with  heresy,  these  accusations  are 
vague  and  seem  to  have  jbad  little  substance.  Arnold's  real  i 
dSfense  was  his  attack  upon  the  riches  and  temporal  power  of ' 
the  church. 

Far  more  radical  had  been  a  preacher  in  southern  France, 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  twelfth  centuiy — ^PetCT  of^ruys, 
of  whose  origin  or  early  life  little  is  known.  With  a  strict  as- 
ceticism he  combined  the  denial  of  infant  baptism,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  any  form,  the  repudiation  €st  all 
ceremonies  and  even  of  church  buildings,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  cross,  which  should  be  condenmed  rather  than  honored 
as  the  instrument  through  which  Christ  had  suffered.  Peter 
also  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead.  Having  burned  crosses 
in  St.  GiUes,  he  was  himself  burned  by  the  mob  at  an  uncertain 
date,  probably  between  1120  and  1130.  Reputed  to  be  Peter's 
disciple,  but  hardly  so  to  be  regarded  was  Henry,  called  ^of 
Lausanne,"  once  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  preached,  with  large 
following,  from  1101  till  his  death  after  1145,  in  western  md 
especially  southern  France.  Above  all,  a  preacher  of  ascetk 
righteousness,  he  denied  in  ancient  Donatist  spirit  the  validi^ 
of  sacraments  administered  by  unworthy  priests.  His  test  ct 
worthiness  was  ascetic  life  and  apostolic  poverty.  By  this 
standard  he  condenmed  the  wealthy  and  power-seddng  dergy. 
Arnold,  Peter,  and  Henry  have  been  proclaimed  Ph>testants 
before  the  Reformation.  To  do  so  is  to  misunderstand  them. 
Their  conc^tion  of  salvation  was  essentially  medieval.  Hiegf 
carried  to  a  radical  extreme  a  criticism  of  the  worldly  aspects 
of  clerical  life  which  was  widely  shared  and  had  its  more 
servative  manifestation  in  the  life  and  teachings  oi  Benouud. 
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SBCTION  in.     ANTICHURCHLT  SECTS.     CATHARI  AMD  WAL- 
DENSES.     THE  INQUISmON 

The  Manichii?!i8Tn  of  the  later  Roman  Empii^,  of  which 
Augustine  was  once  an  adherent  (ante,  pp.  107,  176),  seems 
never  absolutely  to  have  died  out  in  the  West.  It  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  accession  of  Paulicians  and  Bogomiles  (ante,  p.  235) 
whom  the  persecuting  policy  of  the  Eastam  Emperors  drove 
horn  Bulgaria,  and  by  the  new  intercourse  with  tiiie  East  fos- 
tered by  the  Crusades.  The  result  was  a  new  Manichseism. 
Its  adherents  were  called  Cathari,  as  the  "Pure,"  or  Albigenses, 
from  Albi,  one  of  their  chief  seats  in  southern  France.  With  the 
ascetic  and  enthusiastic  impulse  which  caused  and  accompanied 
the  Crusades,  the  Cathari  rose  to  great  activity,  lliougfa 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  their  chief  regions  were 
aouthem  France,  northern  Italy,  and  northern  Spain.  Ill 
southern  France,  Bernard  himself  labored  in  vain  for  their  con- 
version. With  the  criticism  of  existing  churchly  conditions 
consequent  upon  the  disastrous  failiue  of  the  Second  Crusiade 
(onfe,  p.  242),  they  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  In  1167 
they  were  able  to  hold  a  widely  attended  council  in  St.  Felbc 
de  Caraman,  near  Toulouse ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
they  had  won  the  support  of  a  large  section,  possibly  a  majority, 
of  ihe  population  of  southern  Fiance  and  liie  protection  of  its 
princes.  In  northern  Italy  th^  were  very  numerous.  The 
Cathari  in  Florence  alone  in  1228  cotmted  nearly  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants.  By  the  year  1200  they  were  an  exceeding  peril 
for  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  movetnent  the  ascetic  spirit 
<rf  the  age  found  full  expression,  and  criticism  of  the  w^th 
and  power  of  the  church  saw  satisfaction  in  complete  rejection 
of  its  dergy  and  claims. 

Like  the  ancient  Manichaes,  the  Cathari  were  dualists.  The 
Bog<»niles  and  many  of  the  Cathari  of  Italy  held  that  the  good 
God  had  two  sons,  Satand  and  Christ — of  whom  the  elder  re- 
bdled  and  became  the  leader  of  evil.  The  Cathari  of  France 
genially  asserted  two  eternal  powers,  the  one  good,  the  other 
malign.  All  agreed  that  this  visible  world  is  ^e  work  of  the 
evil  power,  in  which  souls,  taken  prisoners  from  the  realm  of 
the  good  God,  are  held  in  bondage.  The  greatest  of  sins,  the 
original  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is  human  reproduction,  whereby 
the  number  of  prison-houses  is  mcreased.    Salvation  is  by  re- 
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I  pentance,  asceticism,  and  the  "consolation."  This  rite,  like 
baptism  in  the  church,  works  forgiveness  of  sins  and  restcMu* 
tion  to  the  kingdom  of  the  good  (Jod.  It  is  conferred  by  laying 
on  of  hands  by  one  who  has  received  it,  together  with  placing 
the  Gospel  of  John  on  the  head  of  the  candidate.  It  is  the 
true  apostolical  succession.    One  who  has  received  the  "con- 

I  solation  "  becomes  perfect,  a  perfedus;  but  lest  he  lose  the  grace, 
he  must  henceforth  eschew  marriage,  avoid  oaths,  war,  posses- 
sion of  property,  and  the  eating  of  meat,  milk,  or  ^gs,  since  they 
are  the  product  of  the  sin  of  reproduction.  The  "perfect," 
or,  as  they  were  called  in  France,  the  bons  hommes — good  men — 
were  the  real  clergy  of  the  Cathari,  and  there  are  notices  of 
"bishops"  and  even  of  a  "Pope"  among  them,  though  exactly 
ixdiat  the  gradations  in  authority  w&e  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
By  a  convenient  belief  the  majority  of  adherents,  the  credenH 
or  "believers,"  were  allowed  to  marry,  hold  property,  and  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  this  world,  even  outwardly  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  Church,  assured  that,  should  they  receive  the 
"consolation"  before  death,  they  would  be  saved.  Those  who 
died  imconsoled  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Cathari, 
be  reincarnated  in  human,  or  even  animal,  bodies  till  at  last 
they,  too,  should  be  brought  to  salvation.  The  "believers*' 
seem  not  always  to  have  been  fully  initiated  into  the  tenets  of 
the  system. 

The  Cathari  made  great  use  of  Scripture,  whidi  they  trans- 
lated and  in  which  they  claimed  to  find  their  teachings.  Some 
rejected  the  Old  Testament  entirely  as  the  work  of  the  evil 
power,  others  accepted  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets.  All  be- 
lieved the  New  Testament  to  come  from  the  good  Grod.  Since 
all  things  material  are  of  evil,  Christ  could  not  have  had  a  real 
body  or  died  a  real  death.  They  therefore  rejected  the  ooss. 
The  sacraments,  with  their  material  elements,  were  evil.  The 
good  Grod  is  dishonored  by  the  erection  of  churdies  built  and 
ornamented  with  material  creations  of  the  e\dl  power.  The 
services  of  the  Cathari  were  simple.  The  Scriptures  were 
read,  especially  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  the  most  spiritual  of 
all.  A  sermon  was  preached.  The  "believers"  tiien  kndt 
and  adored  the  "perfect"  as  those  indwelt  with  the  divine 
Spirit.  The  "perfect,"  in  turn,  gave  their  blessing.  Only  the 
Ix)rd*s  Prayer  was  used  in  the  service.  A  common  meal,  at 
which  the  bread  was  consecrated,  was  held  in  many  places 
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ODce  a  month,  as  a  kind  of  Lord's  Supper.  The  student  of  the 
movem^it  will  find  in  it  extremely  interesting  survivals  of 
ancient  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies,  orthodox  and  heretical. 
In  general,  the  ^'perfect''  seem  to  have  been  men  and  women 
of  uprightness,  moral  earnestness,  and  courageous  steadfast^ 
ness  in  persecution.  Of  their  effectiveness  in  gaining  the  alle- 
giance of  thousands,  especially  from  the  humbler  waJJks  of  life, 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Unlike  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  originated  in  no  conscious 
hostility  to  the  church  and,  had  they  been  treated  with  skill, 
would  probably  never  have  separated  from  it.  In  1176  Valdez, 
or  Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  impressed  by  the  song  of 
a  wandering  minstrel  recounting  the  sacrifices  of  St.  Alexis, 
asked  a  master  of  theology  "the  best  way  to  God."  The  clergy- 
man quoted  that  golden  text  of  monastidsm :  "  If  thou  wouldst 
be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  follow  Me."^  Val- 
dez put  this  counsel  literally  into  practice.  Providing  modestly 
for  hb  wife  and  daughters,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  means  to  the 
poor.  He  determined  to  fulfil  the  directions  of  Christ  to  the 
Apostles'  absolutely.  He  would  wear  the  raiment  there  desig- 
nated. He  would  live  by  what  was  given  him.  To  know  his 
duty  better  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Hb  action  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  friends.  Here,  they 
thought,  was  true  "apostolic  poverty."  By  1177  he  was 
joined  by  others,  men  and  women,  and  the  little  company 
undertook  to  carry  further  Christ's  directions  by  preaching 
repentance.  They  called  themselves  the  "Poor  in  Spirit."* 
lliey  now  appealed  to  the  Third  Lateran  Coimdl,  in  1179,  for 
permission  to  preach.  The  council  did  not  deem  them  heret- 
ical. It  thought  them  ignorant  laymen,  and  Pope  Alexander 
ni  (1169-1181)  refused  consent.  This  led  to  decisive  action. 
Valdez,  who  i^pears  in  what  is  known  of  his  later  history  as 
determined,  not  to  say  obstmate,  felt  that  this  refusal  was  the 
voice  of  man  against  that  of  God.  He  and  his  associates  con- 
tinued preaching.  As  disobedient,  they  were,  therefore,  ex- 
communicated, in  1184,  by  Pope  Lucius  III  (1181-1186). 

These  unwise  acts  of  the  papacy  not  only  forced  the  Wal- 
denses out  of  the  church  against  their  will,  they  brought  to 
them  a  oonskierable  accession.    The  Hiuniliati  were  a  company  ^ 
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of  lowly  folk  who  had  associated  themselves  for  a  amimon  life 
of  penanoe  in  and  about  Milan.  These,  too,  were  forbidden 
to  hold  separate  meetings,  or  to  preach,  by  Alezamler  in, 
and  were  excommimicated  in  1184  for  disobedience.  A  very 
considerable  part  of  these  Lombard  Humiliati  now  joined  the 
Waldenses,  and  came  under  the  ccmtrol  of  Valdez.  The  eariy 
characteristics  of  the  Waldenses  now  rapidly  developed.  Cbik 
of  all  was  the  principle  that  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  sole  rule  of  belief  and  life.  Yet  they  read  it 
through  thoroughly  mediaeval  sp^rtades.  It  was  to  th^n  a 
book  of  law — of  minute  prescriptions,  to  be  followed  to  the 
letter.  Large  portions  were  learned  by  heart.  In  accardaaxt 
with  what  tibey  believed  to  be  its  teachings  they  went  about, 
two  by  two,  preaching,  clad  in  a  ^mple  woollen  robe,  bare- 
footed or  wearing  sandals,  living  wholly  on  the  gifts  of  their 
hearers,  fasting  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  rqect- 
ing  oatiis  and  all  shedding  of  blood,  and  using  no  prayers  bat 
the  Lord's  and  a  form  of  grace  at  table.  They  heard  confe»- 
^ons,  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  together,  and  ordained  their 
members  as  a  ministry.  As  unbiblical,  they  rejected  masses 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  denied  purgattury.  They  beU 
the  sacraments  invalid  if  dispensed  by  unworthy  priests.  Tlugr 
believed  prayer  in  secret  more  effective  than  in  churdi.  They 
defended  lay  preaching  by  men  and  women.  They  had 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  a  head,  or  rector,  oi  the 
society.  The  first  was  Valdez  himself;  later  appointment 
was  by  election.  Besides  this  inner  circle,  the  sodety  proper, 
they  soon  developed  a  body  of  sympathizers,  "friends"  or  "be- 
lievers,'' from  whom  the  society  was  recruited,  but  who  re- 
mained outwardly  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Chordi. 
Most  of  this  development  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  their  excommimication  in  1184.  Much  of  it  was 
due  to  Catharite  example,  yet  they  opposed  the  Cathari  and 
justly  regarded  themselves  as  widely  different. 

Certain  conflicts  of  opinion,  and  a  feeling  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Valdez  was  arbitrary,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Lom- 
bard branch  by  1210— a  breach  that  attempts  at  rranko  m 
1218,  after  Valdez's  death,  failed  to  heal.  The  two  bofies 
remained  estranged.  Tlie  a^le  Pope,  Innocent  III  (1  igS-lSlS)* 
improved  these  disputes  by  countenancing  in  1208  the  oigtti- 
ization  of  pauperea  catholici,  which  allowed  mapy  of  ^the  piao 
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tioes  of  the  Waldenses  under  strict  churdily  oversight.  Con- 
siderable numbers  were  thus  won  back  to  the  church.  Never- 
thdess,  the  Waldensian  body  spread.  Waldenses  were  to  be 
found  in  northern  Spain,  in  Austria  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  thdr  original  homes.  They  were  gradually  repressed,  till 
thdr  chief  seat  came  to  be  the  Alpine  vaUeys  southwest  of 
Turin,  where  they  are  still  to  be  found.  At  the  Reformation 
tliey  readily  accepted  its  princq>les,  and  became  fully  Protes- 
tant. Under  modem  religious  freedom  they  are  laboring  with 
success  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  Their  story  is  one  of  heroic 
endurance  of  persecution — a  most  honorable  history — and  they 
are  the  only  mediseval  sect  which  still  survives,  though  with 
wide  modification  of  their  original  ideals  and  methods. 

By  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  situation  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  southern  France,  northern  Italy,  and  north- 
em  Spain  was  dubious.  Missionary  efforts  to  convert  Cathari 
and  Waldenses  had  largely  failed.  It  was  felt  that  sharper 
measures  were  needed.  A  crusade  was  ordered  as  early  as 
1181  by  Pope  Alexander  III  (1159-1181),  against  the  viscount 
of  B£ziers  as  a  supporter  of  the  Cathari,  but  it  accomplished 
little.  Under  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  the  storm  broke. 
After  having  vainly  tried  missionary  efforts,  the  murder  of  the 
papal  l^ate,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  in  1208,  induced  Innocent  to 
proclaim  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  southern  France. 
Hie  attack  was  agreeable  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  had 
found  the  nobles  of  the  region  too  independent  vassals.  These 
ccmibined  interests  of  Pope  and  King  led  to  twenty  years  of 
destructive  warfare  (1209-1229),  in  which  the  power  of  the 
flouthem  nobles  was  shattered  and  cities  and  provinces  devas- 
tated. Hie  defenders  of  the  Cathari  were  rendered  impo- 
tent or  amipdled  to  join  in  their  extermination. 

The  termination  of  the  struggle  was  followed  by  a  synod  of  , 
much  importance  held  in  Toulouse  in  1229.  The  Catbari  and  | 
Waldenses  had  made  much  use  of  the  Bible.  The  synod,  there- 
taref  forbad  the  laity  to  possess  the  Scriptures,  except  the 
psalter  and  such  portions  as  are  contained  in  the  breviary, 
and  especially  denounced  all  translations.  The  decree  was, 
indeed,  local,  but  similar  considerations  led  to  like  prohibitions 
in  ^>ain  and  elsewhere.  No  universal  denial  of  Bible  reading 
by  tiie  laity  was  issued  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  second  act  of  significance  which  murked  ihe  synod  of  Tpu- 
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louse  was  the  be^nning  of  a  systematic  inquiation.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  heretics  had  been  undetermined  in 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  There  had  been  a  good  many  instances 
of  death,  generally  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  rulers,  chiurehmoi, 
or  the  mob,  but  ecderaastics  of  high  standing  had  opposed. 
The  identification  of  the  Cathari  with  the  Manichaeans,  against 
whom  the  later  Roman  Emperors  had  denounced  the  death 
penalty,  gave  such  punishment  the  sanction  of  Roman  law. 
Peter  II  of  Aragon,  in  1197,  ordered  the  execution  of  heretics 
by  fire.  Pope  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  held  that  heresy,  as 
treason  against  God,  was  of  even  greater  heinousness  than 
treason  against  a  King.  The  investigation  of  heresy  was  not 
as  yet  systematized.  That  task  the  synod  of  Toulouse  undw- 
took.  Its  work  was  speedily  perfected  by  Pope  Gregory  IX 
(1227-1241),  who  intrusted  the  discovery  of  heresy  to  inquisi- 
tors chosen  chiefly  from  the  Dominican  order — a  body  formed 
with  very  different  aims.  As  speedily  developed,  the  inquisi- 
tion became  a  most  formidable  organ.  Its  proceedings  were 
secret,  the  names  of  his  accusers  were  not  given  to  the  prisoner, 
who,  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV,  in  1252,  was  liable  to  torture. 
The  confiscation  of  the  convict's  property  was  one  of  its  most 
odious  and  economically  destructive  features,  and,  as  these 
spoils  were  shared  by  the  lay  authorities,  this  feature  undoubt- 
edly kept  the  fires  of  persecution  burning  where  otherwise  they 
would  have  died  out.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  inquisition,  and  other 
more  praiseworthy  means  shortly  to  be  described,  the  Cathari 
were  utterly  rooted  out  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  little  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  Waldenses  greatly  repressed.  This  eariier 
success  accounts,  in  large  measiu^,  for  the  tenacity  with  whidi 
the  Roman  Church  dung  to  the  inquisition  in  the  Reformation 
age. 

SBCTION  IV.     THE  DOMmiCANS  AND  FRAXCISCANB 

The  Cathari  and  Waldenses  profoundly  affected  the  medi- 
aeval church.  Out  of  an  attempt  to  meet  them  by  preachers 
of  equal  devotion,  asceticism,  and  zeal,  and  of  greater  learning, 
grew  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  In  the  same  atmosphere 
of  "apostolic  poverty"  and  literal  fulfilment  of  the  conmiands 
of  Christ  in  which  the  Waldenses  flourished,  the  Franciscans 
had  their  birth.    In  these  two  orders  mediseyal  monastidsm 
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had  its  noblest  exemplification.  In  Frands  of  Assisi  medieval 
piety  had  its  highest  and  most  inspiring  representative. 

Dominic  was  a  native  of  Calaroga»  in  Castile,  and  was  bom 
in  1170.  A  brilliant  student  in  Palencia,  and  a  youth  of  deep 
religious  spirit,  he  became  a  canon  of  Osma,  about  ninety 
mfles  northeast  of  Madrid.  From  1201  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  a  kindred  spirit,  Diego  of  Acevedo,  the  bisht)p  of  Osma. 
The  two  journeyed  on  political  business  in  1203  through  south- 
em  Prance,  where  the  Cathari  were  then  in  the  height  of  their 
power.  There  they  found  the  Roman  missionaries  treated 
with  contempt.  At  a  meeting  with  these  missionary  leaders 
in  Montpellier,  in  1204,  Diego  urged  a  thorough  reform  of 
method.  Only  by  missionaries  as  self-denying,  as  studious  of 
'^ apostolic  poverty,"  and  as  eager  to  preach  as  the  "perfect" 
€)t  the  Cathari,  could  these  wanderers  be  won  back  to  the  Roman 
fold.  Moved  by  the  bishop's  exhortation,  the  missionaries 
endeavored  to  put  his  advice  into  practice.  A  nunnery,  chiefly 
for  converted  Catharite  women,  was  established  in  1206,  in 
Prouille,  not  far  from  Toulouse.  Thus  far  Diego  seems  to  have 
been  the  leader,  but  he  had  to  return  to  his  diocese,  and  died 
in  1207.  Thenceforward  Dominic  carried  on  the  Work.  The 
storm  of  the  great  anti-Cathari  war  made  it  most  discouraging. 
Dominic  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  bishoprics  to  leave  so 
thankless  a  task,  but  he  persisted.  He  would  take  the  Apostle 
Paul  as  his  model.  He  would  win  the  people  by  preaching. 
Gradually  he  gathered  like-minded  men  about  him.  In  1215 
friends  presented  them  a  house  in  Toulouse.  The  same  year 
Dominic  visited  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  Rome,  seeking 
papal  approval  for  a  new  order.  It  was  refuse^,  though  his 
efforts  were  conunended,  and  he  now  adopted  the  so-called 
''Rule"  of  St.  Augustine.  Recognition  amounting  to  the 
practical  establishment  of  the  order  was,  however,  obtained 
from  Pope  Honorius  III  (1216-1227)  in  1216. 

Even  in  1217,  when  the  new  association  numbered  but  a 
few,  Dominic  determined  to  send  his  preachers  widely.  With 
a  view  to  influencing  futiu^  leaders,  he  directed  them  first  to 
the  great  centres  of  education,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Bologna. 
The  order  grew  with  amazing  rapidity.  Its  first  general  chap- 
ter was  held  in  Bologna  in  1220.  Here,  under  the  influence  of 
Frandscan  example,  it  adopted  the  principle  of  mendicancy — 
the  m^nbers  should  beg  even  their  daily  food.    By  this  ch^>- 
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ter,  or  that  of  the  following  year,  the  constitution  of  the  "Or- 
der of  Preachers/'  or  Dominicans,  as  they  were  pi^ularly  called, 
was  developed.  At  the  head  was  a  ''master-general,"  chosen 
by  the  general  chapter,  originally  for  life.  The  fidd  was  di- 
vided into  "provinces,'*  each  in  charge  of  a  "provincial  prior," 
elected  for  a  four-year  term  by  the  provincial  chiq>ter.  Each 
monastery  chose  a  "prior,"  also  for  four  years.  The  general 
chapter  included  lie  "master^^neral,"  the  "provincial 
priors,"  and  an  elected  delegate  from  each  province.  Tlie 
system  was  one,  therefore,  that  combined  ingeniously  autfamity 
and  representative  government.  It  embraml  monasteries  fcv 
men,  and  nunneries  for  women,  though  the  latter  were  not  to 
preach,  but  ultimately  developed  large  teaching  activities. 

Dominic  died  in  1221.  llie  order  then  numbered  sixty 
houses,  divided  among  the  eight  provinces  of  Provence,  Tou- 
louse, France,  Lombardy,  Rome,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, and  for  years  thereafter  it  increased  rapidly.  Always 
zealous  for  learning,  it  emphadzed  preaching  and  teadiing^ 
sought  work  espedally  in  university  towns,  and  soon  became 
widely  represented  on  the  imiversity  faculties.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aqumas,  the  theologians ;  Eckhart  and  Taukr, 
the  mystics;  Savonarola,  the  reformer,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
great  names  that  adorn  the  catalogue  of  Dominicans.  Tlieir 
learning  led  to  their  employment  as  inquisitors — a  use  that 
formed  no  part  of  Dominic's  ideal.  The  legends  which  rqnesent 
him  as  an  inquisitor  are  baseless.  He  would  win  men,  as  <fid 
his  example,  Paul,  by  preaching.  To  achieve  that  result  be 
would  undergo  whatever  sacrifice  or  asceticism  that  wcndd 
make  his  preachers  acceptable  to  those  whom  they  sou^t 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  lowly,  self-sacrificing  and  democratic  as 
were  Dominic's  aims,  the  high  intellectualism  of  his  ordtf 
tended  to  give  it  a  relatively  aristocratic  flavor.  It  represented* 
however,  an  emphasis  on  work  for  others,  such  as  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Waldenses.  Its  ideal  was  not  contemidatioo 
apart  from  the  world,  but  access  to  men  in  their  needs. 

Great  as  was  the  honor  paid  to  Dominic  and  the  DcHninkans, 
it  was  exceeded  by  the  popular  homage  given  to  the  Francis- 
cans, and  especially  to  their  founder.  The  austere  preacher» 
of  blameless  youth,  planning  how  he  may  best  readi  m^i,  and 
adopting  poverty  as  a  means  to  that  end,  is  not  so  winscMoe  a 
figure  as  that  of  the  gay,  careless  young  man  who  sacrifices  aD 
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for  Christ  and  his  fellows,  and  adopts  poverty  not  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  his  message,  but  as  tiie  only  means  of  being  like 
his  Master.  In  Francis  of  Assist  is  to  be  seen  not  merely  the 
greatest  of  mediseval  saints,  but  one,  who  through  his  absolute 
aino^ty  of  desire  to  imitate  Christ  in  all  things  hiunanly  j^s- 
siUe,  belongs  to  all  ages  and  to  the  church  universal. 

Giovanni  Bemadone  was  bom  in  1181  or  1182,  the  son  of  a 
doth  merchant  of  Assisi,  in  central  Italy.  To  the  boy  the 
nidoiame  Francesco — ^Francis— was  given,  and  soon  sup- 
planted that  bestowed  on  him  in  baptism.  His  father,  a  seri- 
ous man  of  business,  was  little  pleased  to  see  the  son  leading 
in  the  mischief  and  revelry  of  his  young  companions.  A 
year's  experiences  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Perugia,  following  a 
defeat  in  which  he  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  common  people 
of  Assisi,  against  the  nobles,  wrought  no  change  in  his  life.  A 
serious  illness  b^an  to  develop  another  side  of  his  character. 
He  joined  a  military  expedition  to  Apulia,  but  withdrew,  fcor 
what  reason  is  not  evident.  His  conversion  was  a  gradual  proc- 
ess. ^'1/Vhen  I  was  yet  in  my  sms  it  did  seem  to  me  too  bitter 
to  look  upon  the  lepers,  but  the  Lord  Himself  did  lead  me 
among  them,  and  I  had  compassion  upon  them.  When  I  left 
them,  that  which  had  seemed  to  me  bitter  had  become  sweet  and 
easy.''^  This  note  of  Christ-like  compassion  was  that  to 
whu^  Francis's  renewed  nature  first  responded.  On  a  ^pil- 
grimage to  Rome  he  thought  he  heard  the  divine  command  to 
restore  the  fallen  house  of  Grod.  Taking  it  literally,  he  sold 
doth  from  his  father's  warehouse  to  rebuild  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  Damian,  near  Assisi.  Francis's  father,  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  hb  imbusinesslike  ways,  now  took  him  before  the 
bishop  to  be  disinherited;  but  IVancis  dedared  that  he  had 
hencdorth  no  father  but  the  Father  in  heaven.  This  event 
was  probably  in  1206  or  1207. 

For  the  next  two  years  Francis  wandered  in  and  about  Assisi, 
Biding  the  imfortunate,  and  restoring  churches,  of  which  his 
favmite  was  the  Portiuncula,  in  the  plain  outside  the  town. 
Tbare,  in  1209,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles,'  read  in  the 
service,  came  to  him,  as  they  had  to  Valdez,  as  a  trumpet-call 
to  action.    He  would  preach  repentance  and  the  kingdom  of 

^  Tetiament  of  FrancU,  Hifi^y  illuminatiTe  as  to  his  apiiit  and  pur- 
poses.   Robinaon,  iSaodtn^v,  1 :  392-305.  ^  i 
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God»  without  money,  in  the  plainest  of  garments,  eating  what 
might  be  set  before  him.  He  would  imitate  Christ  and  obey 
Cluist's  commands,  in  absolute  poverty,  in  Christ-like  love,  and 
in  humbled  deference  to  the  priests  as  His  representatives. 
"The  Most  High  Himself  revealed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  live 
according  to  the  model  of  the  holy  Gospel."  Like-minded  as- 
sociates gathered  about  him.  For  them  he  drafted  a  "Rule," 
composed  of  little  besides  selections  from  Christ's  ccnnmands, 
and  with  it,  accompanied  by  eleven  or  twelve  companions,  he 
applied  to  Pope  Innocent  HI  for  approval.  It  was  practicaUy 
the  same  request  that  Valdez  had  preferred  in  vain  in  1179. 
But  Innocent  was  now  trying  to  win  some  of  the  Waldenses  for 
the  church,  and  Francis  was  not  refused.  The  associates  now 
called  themselves  the  Penitents  of  Assisi,  a  name  for  which,  by 
1216,  Francis  had  substituted  that  of  the  Minor,  or  Humbler, 
Brethren,  by  which  they  were  henceforth  to  be  known. 

Francis's  association  was  a  union  of  imitators  of  Christ,  bound 
together  by  love  and  practising  the  utmost  poverty,  since  only 
thus,  he  believed,  coidd  the  world  be  denied  and  Christ  really 
followed.  Two  by  two,  they  went  about  preaching  repentance, 
singing  much,  aiding  the  peasants  in  their  work,  caring  for  the 
lepers  and  outcasts.  "Let  those  who  know  no  trade  learn  one, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  price  of  their  toil,  but 
for  their  good  example  and  to  flee  idleness.  And  when  we  are 
not  given  the  price  of  our  work,  let  us  resort  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  begging  our  bread  from  door  to  door."*  Soon  wide- 
reaching  missionary  plans  were  formed,  which  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  association  made  possible  of  attempting.  Francis  him- 
self, prevented  by  illness  from  reaching  the  Moluunmedans 
through  Spain,  went  to  Egypt  in  1219,  in  ti^e  wake  of  a  crusading 
expedition,  and  actually  preached  before  the  Sultan. 

Francis  himself  was  little  of  an  organizer.  The  free  associa- 
tion was  increasing  enormously.  What  were  adequate  rules 
for  a  handful  of  like-minded  brethren  were  soon  instifficient  tor 
a  body  munbering  several  thousands.  Change  would  have 
come  in  any  event.  It  was  hastened,  however,  by  the  organiz- 
ing talents  of  Cardinal  Ugolino  of  Ostia,  the  later  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX  (1227-1241),  who  had  befriended  Frauds,  and  whose 
appointment  Francis  secured  as  "protector"  of  the  sodety. 
Under  Ugolino's  influence,  and  that  of  Brother  Elias  of  Cortona, 
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Ae  transformation  of  the  association  into  a  full  monastic  order 
went  rapidly  forward.  From  the  time  of  Francis's  absence  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  1219  and  1220,  his  real  leadership  ceased. 
A  new  rule  was  adopted  in  1221,  and  a  third  in  1223.  In  the 
latter,  emphasis  was  no  longer  laid  on  preaching,  and  begging 
was  established  as  the  ncnmal,  not  the  exceptional,  practice. 
Already,  in  1219,  provinces  had  been  established,  each  in  charge 
of  a  '^ minister."  Papal  directions,  in  1220,  had  prescribed  obe- 
dience to  the  order's  officers,  established  a  novitiate,  a  fixed 
costume,  and  irrevocable  vows. 

Pix)bably  most  of  these  changes  were  inevitable.  They  were 
unquestionably  a  grief  to  Francis,  though  whether  so  deeply  as 
has  often  been  contended  is  doubtful.  He  was  always  deferen- 
tial to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
these  modifications  more  with  regret  than  with  actual  opposi- 
tion. He  withdrew  increasingly  from  the  world.  He  was  much 
in  prayer  and  singing.  His  love  of  nature,  in  which  he  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  was  never  more  manifest.  Feeble  in 
body,  he  longed  to  be  present  with  Christ.  He  bore  what 
men  believed  to  be  the  reproduction  of  Christ's  wounds.  How 
th^  may  have  been  received  is  an  imsolved,  and  perhaps 
insoluble,  problem.  On  October  3,  1226,  he  died  in  the  church 
of  Portiuncula.  Two  years  later  he  was  proclaimed  a  saint  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  Few  men  in  Christian  history  have  more 
ric^y  deserved  the  title. 

In  organization,  by  Francis's  death,  the  Franciscans  were 
like  the  Dominicans.  At  the  head  stood  a  "minister  general" 
chosen  for  twdve  years.  Over  each  "province"  was  a  "pro- 
vincial minister,"  and  over  each  group  a  "custos,"  for,  uidike 
the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans  did  not  at  first  possess  houses. 
As  with  the  Dominicans,  provincial  and  general  chapters  were 
held  by  whidi  officers  were  chosen  and  legislation  achieved. 
Like  the  Dominicans,  also,  the  Franciscans  had  almost  from 
the  first,  their  feminine  branch — ^the  so-called  "second  order." 
That  of  the  Franciscans  was  instituted  by  Francis  himself,  in 
1212,  through  his  friend  and  disciple,  Clara  Sciffi  of  Assisi 
(1194-1253).  The  growth  of  the  Franciscans  was  extremely 
rapid,  and  though  they  soon  counted  many  distinguished 
sdiolars,  th^  were  always  more  democratic,  more  the  order  of 
the  poor,  than  the  Dominicans. 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  known  respectively  as 
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Black  Frian  and  Gray  Friars  in  England,  soon  exerctsed  an 
almost  unbounded  popular  influence.  UnUke  the  older  orders^ 
they  labored  primuily  in  the  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  work  resulted  in  a  great  strengthening  of  religioD 
among  the  laity.  At  the  same  time  they  undermined  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops  and  ordinary  clergy,  since  th^  were 
privileged  to  preach  and  absdve  anywhere.  Th^  thus 
strengdiened  the  power  of  the  papacy  by  diminishing  that  of 
the  ordinary  clergy.  One  chief  influence  upon  the  laity  was 
the  devdopment  of  the  **Tertiaries"  or  **  third  ordoB*' — a 
phenomenon  which  first  appeared  in  ccmnection  with  die 
Franciscans,  though  the  tradition  which  connects  it  with 
Francis  himself  is  probably  basdess.  The  ''third  order''  per- 
mitted men  and  women,  still  engaged  in  ordinary  occiq)atioiis» 
to  live  a  seminoionastic  life  of  fasting,  prayer,  worship,  and  be^ 
nevolence.  A  conspicuous  illustration  is  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thu- 
xingia  (1207-1231).  Ultimately  all  the  mendicant  otders  de- 
veloped Tertiaries.  As  time  went  on  the  ^stem  tended  to 
become  an  almost  complete  monasticism,  from  whidi  the  mar- 
ried were  exduded.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  sucoessfdl 
itttempt  to  meet  the  rdigious  ideals  of  an  age  which  rq^arded 
the  monastic  as  the  true  Christian  life. 

The  piety  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  found  many 
expressions  other  than  through  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans. One  important  manifestation,  especially  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  France,  was  through  the  B^uines — associ- 
ations of  women  living  in  semi-inonastic  fashion^  but  not  bound 
by  irrevocable  vows.  They  seem  to  have  received  their  name 
from  those  hostile  to  them  in  memory  of  the  preadier  oi  Li6ge^ 
Lambert  le  B^e,  who  was  regarded  as  having  been  a  heretic; 
and  the  Beguine  movement  undoubtedly  often  shdtered  anti* 
diurchly  sympathizers.  It  was  in  the  main  orthodox,  however^ 
and  spread  widdy,  existing  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  present. 
Its  loose  organization  made  effective  discipline  diiBScult,  and, 
in  general,  its  course  was  one  of  deterioration.  A  paralld, 
though  less  popular,  system  of  men's  associations  was  that  of 
theB^hards. 

Tlie  divisions  in  the  Franciscan  order,  which  had  a^Mared 
in  Francis's  lifetime  between  those  who  would  emphasize  a 
simple  life  of  Christ-like  poverty  and  those  who  valued  numben, 
power,  and  influence,  were  but  intensified  with  his  death.    The 
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strictei;  party  found  a  leader  in  Brother  Leo,  the  looser  in  Eliaft 
of  Cortona.  The  papal  policy  favored  the  looser,  since  ecclesi- 
astical politics  would  be  advanced  by  the  growth  and  con- 
solidation of  the  order  along  the  lines  of  earlier  monastidsm. 
Hie  quaird  became  increasm^y  embittered.  The  use  of  gifts 
ami  buildings  was  secured  by  the  laxer  party  on  the  daim  that 
iJbey  were  held  not  by  the  order  itself  but  by  "friends."  Pope 
Innocent  IV  (1243-1254),  in  1245,  allowed  such  use,  with  the 
reservation  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Roman  Churdi,  not 
ot  the  order.  These  tendencies  the  stricter  party  vigorously 
opposed.  But  that  party  itself  fell  into  dubious  ordiodoxy. 
Joachim  of  Floris,  in  extreme  southern  Italy  (1145?-1202),  a 
Cistercian  abbot  who  had  been  reputed  a  prophet,  had  divided 
the  history  of  the  world  into  three  ages,  those  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  of  the  Spirit  was  to  come  in 
faU  power  in  1260.  Itwastobe  an  age  of  men  who  understood 
"the  eternal  Gospd" — ^not  a  new  Gospel,  but  the  old,  spiritu- 
ally interpreted.  Its  form  of  life  was  to  be  monastic.  In  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century  many  of  the  stricter 
Franciscans  adopted  these  views  and  were  persecuted  not 
merdy  by  the  laxer  dement,  but  by  the  moderates,  who  ob- 
tained leadership  when  Bonaventura  was  chosen  general  min- 
ister in  1257.  Tliese  stricter  friars  of  prophetic  faith  were 
nicknamed  ''Spirituals.'*  Under  Pope  John  XXII  (1316-1334) 
some  of  the  party  were  burned  by  the  inquisition  in  1318. 
Diiring  his  papacy  a  further  quarrel  arose  as  to  whether  the 
poverty  oi  Chnst  and  the  Apostles  was  complete.  John  XXII 
decided  in  1322  in  favor  of  the  laxer  view,  and  imprisoned  the 
great  English  schoolman,  William  of  Occam,  and  other  asserters 
of  Christ's  absdute  poverty.  The  quarrel  was  irreconcilable, 
and  finally  Pope  Leo  X  (1513-1521)  formally  recognized  the 
division  of  the  Franciscans  in  1517  into  ^'Observant,'"  or  strict, 
and  ''Convoitual,''  or  loose  sections,  each  with  its  distinct 
cBkxrs  and  general  chapters. 

SECTION  V.     EABLT  SCHOLAfiTICISM 

The  educational  work  of  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  has 
already  been  noted  in  connection  with  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Hra- 
bamis  Maurus  {ante,  pp.  200,  207,  210).  It  was  long  simply 
imitative  and  rei»odu6tive  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Fa- 
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thers,  especially  of  Augustine  and  Gr^^ry  the  Great.  Save  in 
the  case  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  {ante,  p.  210),  it  showed  little 
that  was  original.  Schools,  however,  increased,  eq)ecially  in 
France  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  with  their  multiidication 
came  an  application  of  the  methods  of  logic,  or  of  dialectics, 
to  the  discussicm  of  theological  problems  which  resulted  in 
fresh  and  fertile  intellectual  development.  Since  it  originated 
in  the  schools,  the  movement  was  known  as  '^Sdiolastidsm.'^ 
Most  of  the  knowledge  of  dialectic  method  was  at  first  de- 
rived from  scanty  translations  of  portions  of  Aristotle's  writr 
ings  and  of  Porphyry's  Isagoge,  both  the  work  of  Boetius 
(480?-624). 

The  development  of  Scholasticism  was  inaugurated  and  ac- 
companied by  a  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  ^^universals" 
— that  is  as  to  the  existence  of  genera  and  species — a  ddi>ate 
occasioned  by  Porphyry's  Isagoge.  Three  positions  might  be 
taken.  The  eictreme  ''realists,"  following  Platonic  influences 
{(anie,  p.  3),  asserted  that  imiversab  existed  apart  frtxn  and 
antecedent  to  the  individual  objects — arUe  rem,  i.  e.,  the  genus 
man  was  anterior  to  and  determinative  of  the  individual  man. 
The  moderate  ''realists,"  under  the  guidance  of  Aristotle  (ante, 
p.  4),  taught  that  universals  existed  only  in  connection  with 
individual  objects — in  re.  The  "nominalists;"  following  Stoic 
precedent,  hdd  that  imiversals  were  only  abstract  names  for 
the  resemblances  of  individuals,  and  had  no  oth^  existence 
than  in  thought — post  rem.  The  only  real  existence  for  them 
was  the  individuaJ  object.  This  quarrel  betweoi  "realism" 
and  "nominalism"  continued  throughout  the  scholastic  period 
and  profoimdly  influenced  its  theological  conclusions. 

The  first  considerable  scholastic  controversy  was  a  renewal 
of  the  dispute  once  held  between  Paschasius  Radbertus  and 
Ratramnus  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ante,  p.  211).  BCTgiptrJ  ?-10^).  head  of  the  cathe- 
dral school  in  Tours  about"1049,  attacked  the  prevalent  con- 
ception that  the  elements  are  changed  as  to  substance  into  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  His  position  was  essentially 
ngmiBaUgt^  Berengar  was  immediately  opposed  by  Lanfranc 
(7-1089),  then  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Noimandy, 
and  to  be  William  the  Conqueror's  celebrated  archbiah<q[>  of 
Canterbury.  Berengar  was  condemned  at  the  Roman  synod  of 
1050.    He  conformed  and  was  restored  in  1059.    About  tm 
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years  later  he  reasserted  his  opinions,  but  once  more  withdrew 
them  in  1079,  only  to  declare  them  again.  The  discussion  j 
showed  that  the  view  soon  to  be  known  as  "transubstanti-  / 
ation''  had  become  the  dominant  opinion  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom. It  was  to  have  full  approval  at  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  in  1215,  where  it  was  given  the  highest  dogmatic 
standing. 

Berengar's  dialectic  methods  were  employed,  with  very 
dissimilar  results,'by  Ansdm,  who  has  often  been  called  the 
Father  of  the  Schoolmen^  Bom  in  Aosta  in  northern  Italy 
SEout  l6^,  Anselm  became  a  monk  under  Lanfranc  in  Bee, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  prior.  Under  him  the  school  of  Bee 
attained  great  distinction.  In  1093  he  became  archbishop  of 
Canterbury — ^having  a  stormy  episcopate  by  reason  of  his 
Hildebrandian  principles.  He  died  in  oflSce  in  1109.  As  a 
thecJogian,  Anselm  was  an  extreme  realist,  and  was  more- 
over convinced  of  the  full  capacity  of  a  proper  dialectic  to 
prove  the  truths  of  theology.  His  famous  ontological  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  Grod  is  at  once  realistic  and  Neo- 
Flatonic  As  set  forth  in  his  Proalogiorty  God  is  the  greatest 
of  aU  beings.  He  must  exist  in  reality  as  well  as  in  thought, 
for  if  He  existed  in  thought  only,  a  yet  greater  being,  existing 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  thought,  could  be  conceived;  which  is 
impossible.  Tliis  proof,  which  aroused  the  opposition  of 
GaunHo,  a  monk  of  Marmoutiers,  in  Anselm's  lifetime,  seems 
to  most  a  play  on  words,  though  its  permanent  validity  has 
not  lacked  defenders. 

Anselm  next  directed  his  attention  to  Roscelin^  a  canon  of 
Compidgne,  who,  under  nominalistic  influence,  had  asserted 
that  either  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  identical  or  are  three 
Gods.  At  a  synod  held  in  Soissons  in  1092  Roscelin  was  com- 
pelled to  abjure  tritheism.  Anselm  now  declared  that  nomi- 
nalism was  essentially  heretical,  and  that  view  was  the  preva- 
lent one  for  the  next  two  centuries. 

Anselm's  most  influential  contribution  to  theology  was  his 
discussion  of  the  ^atonement  in  his  Cur  Detis-homo,  the  ablest 
tr^itment  that  had  yet  appeared.  Anselm  totally  rejected 
any  thought,  such  as  the  early  church  had  entertained,  of  a 
ransom  paid  to  th^  flftvil-  Man,  by  sin,  has  done  dishonor  to 
GodL  His  debt  is  to  God  alone.  Anselm's  view  is  feudal. 
Grod's  nature  demands  satisfaction.    Man,  who  owes  obedi- 
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ence  at  all  times,  has  nothing  wherewith  to  make  good  past 
disobedience.  Yet,  if  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  can 
be  rendered  only  by  one  who  shares  human  nature,  who  b 
Himself  man,  and  yet  as  God  has  something  of  infinite  value 
to  offer.  Such  a  being  is  the  God-man.  Not  only  is  His  sacri- 
fice a  satisfaction,  it  deserves  a  jeward.  That  reward  is  the 
\  eternal  blessedness  of  His  brethren.  Anselm's  widdy  influen- 
tial theory  rests  ultimately  on  the  realistic  conviction  that 
there  is  such  an  objective  existence  as  humanity  whidi  Christ 
could  assume. 

Anselm  was  of  devout  spirit,  fully  convinced  that  dialectic 
explanation  could  but  buttress  the  doctrines  of  the  diurdi. 
''I  believe,  that  I  may  understand,''  is  a  motto  that  expresses 
his  attitude.  The  same  high  realist  position  was  maintained 
by  William  of  Champeaux  (1070  ?-1121).  who  brought  the  sdhool 
of  St.  Victor,  near  TariiC^into  great  repute,  and  died  as  tnshop 
of  Chalons. 
,    The  ablest  use  of  the  dialectic  method  in  the  twdfth  century 

Vf  /  was  made  by  Abelard  (1079-1142),  a  man  of  irritating  metinxl, 
^^anity,  and  critical  spirit,  but  by  no  means  of  irrdigimi.    Bam 
In  Pallet,  in  Brittany,  he  studied  under  Roscdin  and  William 
,  of  Champeaux,  both  of  whom  he  opposed  and  undoubtedly  far 
.;'  surpassed  in  ability.    On  the  vexed  question  of  the  univvaals 
V^^  he  took  a  position  intermediate  between  the  nominalism  oi  <me 
.    teacher  and  the  realism  of  the  other,  thou^  leaning  rather  to 
^  Tthe  nominalist  side.    Only  individuals  exist,  but  genera  and 
1  species  are  more  than  names.    Hence  he  is  usually  called  a 
\ ''conceptualist,''  though  he  gave  universab  greater  value  than 
/mere  mental  conceptions. 

Abelard's  life  was  stormy.    By  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  teaching  with  great  following  in  Mdun,  near  Paris.    By 
1115  he  was  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  following  in  Paris 
such  as  no  lecturer  had  yet  enjoyed.    He  fell  in  love  widi 
Heloise — the  niece  of  his  fellow  canon,  Fulbert — a  woman  of 
singular  devotion  of  nature.    \\^th  her  he  entered  into  a  seenit 
marriage.    The  enraged  unde,  bdieving  his  niece  decdived. 
revenged  himself  by  having  Abelard  emasculated,  and  thus 
barred  from  derical  advancement.    Abdard  now  becaoie  at 
mo^k.    To  teach  was  hb  breath  of  life,  however,  and  he  soqa 
rear  med  lecturing.    A  reply  to  Roscdin's  tritheism  leaned  ao 
far  in  the  other  direction  that  his  enemies  charged  him  witii 
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Sabellianism,  and  his  views  were  condemned  at  a  synod  in 
Soissons  in  1121.  His  criticisms  of  the  traditional  career  of 
St  Denis  made  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis  an  uncomfortable 
place  of  abode,  and  he  now  sought  a  hermit's  life.  Students 
gathered  about  him  and  foimded  a  little  settlement  which  he 
called  the  Pyadete.  His  criticisms  had  aroused,  however,  the 
hostility  o^  that  most  powerful  religious  leader  of  the  age,  the 
orthodox  traditionalist  Bernard,  and  he  now  sought  refuge  as 
abbot  of  the  rough  monastery  in  Rhuys,  in  remote  Brittany, 
Yet  he  left  this  retreat  to  lecture  for  a  while  in  Paris,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  correspondence  with  Heloise,  who  had  become  the 
h^  of  a  little  nimnery  at  the  Paraclete,  which  is  the  most  in- 
teresting record  of  affection — especially  on  the  part  of  Heloise 
— ^which  the  Middle  Ages  has  preserved.  Bernard  prociu^ 
his  condemnation  at  the  synod  of  Sens  in  1141,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  appeal  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  Abelard  was  now  a 
broken  man.  He  made  submission  and  found  a  friend  in  Peter, 
the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  1142  he  died  in  one  of  the  monasteries 
under  Cluny  jurisdiction. 

Abelard's  spirit  was  essentially  critical.  Without  rejecting 
the  Fathers  or  the  creeds,  he  held  that  all  should  be  subjected 
to  philosophical  examination,  and  not  lightiy  believed.  His 
work,  Sic  et  non-Yes  and  No — setting  against  each  other 
contitiry^  passages  bom  the  i^'athers  on  the  great  doctrine, 
without  attempt  at  harmony  or  explanation,  might  well  arouse 
a  feeling  that  he  was  a  sower  of  doubts.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  almost  Sabdlian.  His  teaching  that  man  has  in- 
herited not  guilt  but  punishment  from  Adam  was  contrary  to 
the  Augustinian  tradition.  His  ethical  theory  that  good  and 
evO  inhere  in  the  intention  rather  than  in  the  act,  disagreed 
with  current  feeling.  His  belief  that  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity were  sharers  of  divine  revelation,  however  consonant 
with  ancient  Christian  opinion,  was  not  tiiat  of  his  age.  Nor 
was  Abelard  less  individual,  though  decidedly  modem,  in  his 
conception  of  the  atonement.  Like  Anselm,  he  rejected  all 
ransom  to  the  devil;  but  he  repudiated  Anselm's  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  no  less  energetically.  In  Abelard's  view  the  in-l 
carnation  and  death  of  Christ  are  the  highest  expression  of  i 
God's  love  to  men,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  awaken  love  in  us.J 
Abelard,  though  open  to  much  criticism  from  the  standpoint 
oi  his  age,  was  a  profoundly  stimulating  spirit.    His  direct  fol- 
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lowers  were  few,  but  his  indirect  influence  was  great,  and  tbe 
impulse  given  by  him  to  the  dialectic  method  of  thecdogical 
inquiry  far-reaching. 

A  combmation  of  a  moderate  use  of  the  dialectic  method  with 
intense  Neo-Platonic  mysticism  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of 


Hupi  of  SL  Victbr  fID97?~1141).  A  German  by  birth,  his  life 
Wsi  uneventful.  About  1115  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St. 
Victor,  near  Paris,  where  he  rose  to  be  head  of  its  sdiocd.  A 
quiet,  modest  man,  of  prof o^d  learning  and  piety,  his  influence 
was  remarkable.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Bct- 
nard.  Probably  his  most  significant  works  were  his  comme^ 
tary  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Pseudo-DionYaiiii^  fJift  ^wv 
opagite.  {ante,  p.  171)  and  his  treatise  On  the  Mysteries  qf  the 
YaUh.  In  true  mystic  fashion  he  pictured  spiritual  progress 
as  in  three  stages — cogitation,  the  formation  of  sense-concepts; 
meditation,  their  intellectual  investigation;  contemplation,  the 
intuitive  penetration  into  their  inner  meaning.  'Hiis  last  at- 
tainment is  the  true  mystical  vision  of  God,  and  the  compre- 
hension of  all  things  in  Him. 

No  original  genius,  like  Abelard  and  Hugo,  but  a  man  (d 
great  intellectual  service  to  his  own  age,  and  held  in  honor  tiU 
the  Reformation,  was  Peter  Lombard,  ''the  Mast^  of  the 
Sentences''  (?-1160?).  'Born  in  humble  circumstances  in 
northern  Italy,  Peter  studied  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  in  part  at 
least  aided  by  the  generosity  of  Bernard.  In  Paris  he  became 
ultimately  tc»cher  of  theology  m  the  school  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  in  1159,  bishop  of  the  Parisian 
see.  Whether  he  was  ever  a  pupil  of  Abelard  is  uncertain; 
but  he  was  evidently  greatly  influenced  by  Abelard's  works. 
Under  Hugo  of  St  Victor  he  certainly  studied,  and  owed  that 
teacher  much.  Between  1147  and  1150  he  wrote  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests— ;^bg,/Qur  Books  of  Seniences.  After  the 
well-accustomed  fashion,  iie^thered  citations  from  the  creeds 
Itnd  the  Fathers  on  the  several  Christian  doctrines.  What  was 
fresh  was  that  he  proceeded  to  explain  and  interpret  them  by 
£he  dialectic  method,  with  great  moderation  and  good  sense, 
and  with  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  showed  the  influence  of  Abelard  constantly,  thou^ 
critical  of  that  thinker's  extremer  positions.  He  was  even  more 
indebted  to  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  Under  the  four  divisions,  God, 
Created  Beings,  Salvation,  Sacraments  and  th&^Last  Things, 
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lie  discussed  the  whole  round  of  theology.  The  result  was  a 
handbook  which  so  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  age  that  it 
remained  till  the  Reformation  the  main  basis  of  tiieological 
instruction.  »* 

With  the  nj^ddle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  first  period  of 
Scholasticism  was  over.    The  schools  continued  in  increasing 
'activity,  but  no  creative  geniuses  appeared.    The  last  half  of! 
the  centuiy  was  distinguished,  however,  by  the  introduction  I 
to  the  Westj  which  had  thus  far  had  little  of  Arbtotle,  of  the  \ 
greater  part  of  his  works  and  of  much  Greek  philosophy  besides, 
by  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  southern  Prance,  who,  in  turn,  derived  1 
them  from  the  Arabs.    The  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  J 
in  1204  {ant0t  p.  243),  led  ultimately  to  direct  translations  from 
the  originals.    The  result  was  to  be  a  new  and  greater  out- 
burst of  scholastic  activity  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

SECTION  VI.     THE  UNIVERSmBS 

Cathedral  and  monastic  schools  were  never  more  flourishing 
than  in  the  twelfth  century.  Teachers  were  multiplying  and 
gathering  about  them  students.  Anselm,  Abelard,  William  of 
Champeaux,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  Lombard  were  sim- 
ply the  most  eminent  of  a  host.  Students  flocked  to  them  in  . 
large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Paris  and  Oxford 
were  famed  for  theology,  Bologna  for  church  and  civil  law, 
Salerno  for  medicine.  Under  these  circumstances  the  univer- 
sities developed  in  a  manner  which  it  is  diflScult  exactly  to  date. 
The  change  which  they  implied  was  not  the  establishment  of 
teaching  where  none  had  been  before,  but  the  association  of 
students  and  teachers  into  a  collective  body,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  trade  guild,  primarily  for  protection  and  good  order,  but 
also  for  more  efficients  management  and  the  regulation  of  ad- 
mission to  the  teaching  profession.  In  its  educational  capacity 
such  a  group  was  often  called  a  studium  genercde.  The  b^n- 
nings  of  university  organization — ^which  must  be  distinguished 
frcHU  the  commencement  of  teaching — ^may  be  placed  about 
the  year  1200. 

By  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  in  Bologna 
two  "univCTsities,"  or  mutual  protective  associations  of  stu* 
dglts.  The  organization  m  Pans  became  normal,  however, 
for  northern  Europe.    Its  earliest  rules  date  from  about  1208, 
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and  its  recognition  as  a  legal  corporation  from  a  letter  of  Pope 
Innocent  III  oi  about  1211.    In  Paris  there  was  a  single  '^uni- 
'  versity/'  originally  formed  by  the  miion  of  the  cathedral  sdiool 
land  the  more  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  divided  for  in- 
\8truction  into  four  faculties — one  preparatory,  that  of  the 
l^^arts/'  in  which  the  irivium  (granunar,  rhetoric,  and  logic) 
the  qmdntium  (astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
lusic)  were  taught;  and  the  three  higher  faculties  of  theology, 
(canon  law,  and  medicine.    Over  each  faculty  a  dean  presided, 
besides  this  educational  organization  students  and  professors 
were  also  grouped,  for  mutual  aid,  in  '^  nations,''  eadi  headed 
by  a  proctor.    These  varied  in  number  in  the  several  institu- 
tions.   In  Paris  they  were  four — ^the  Frendi,  the  Picards,  the 
Normans,  and  the  English. 

Teaching  was  principally  by  lecture  and  by  constant  ddbate, 
a  method  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  rendered  the  stu- 
dent ready  master  of  his  knowledge,  and  brou^t  talent  to 
light.  The  first  d^ree,  that  of  bachelor,  was  similar  to  an  . 
admission  to  apprenticeship  in  a  guild.  The  second  degree, 
that  of  master  or  doctor,  resembling  the  master  workmim  in 
a  guild,  carried  with  it  full  authority  to  teach  in  the  institutioa 
where  it  was  conferred,  and  soon,  for  the  graduates  dt  the 
larger  universities,  to  teach  anywhere.  The  use  iA  Latin  as 
the  sole  language  of  the  classroom  made  possible  the  assembly 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  they  flocked  to  tli^ 
more  famous  universities  in  inmiense  numbers. 

The  needs  of  these  students,  many  of  whom  were  of  extreme 
poverty,  early  aroused  the  interest  of  b^iefactors.  One  of 
the  most  influential  and  oldest  foundations  thus  establidied 
was  that  formed  in  Paris  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  (1201-1274)  in 
1252.  It  provided  a  home  and  special  teaching  for  poc^  stu- 
dents, under  the  guidance  of  ''fellows"  of  the  house.  Such 
establishments,  soon  known  as  '"coll^:^,"  rapidly  multiplied, 
and  gave  shelter  to  the  great  mkjority  of  students,  rich  and 
poor.  The  system  still  survives  in  tlie  English  imiversities. 
So  prominently  was  the  Sorbonne  identified  with  thedogical 
instruction  that  its  name  came  to  be  popularly,  though  orone- 
ously,  attached  to  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris.  That  Qui* 
versity  ranked  till  the  Reformation  as  the  leader  of  Europe 
especially  in  the  theological  studies. 
Universities,  many  of  which  were  short-lived,  sprang  iqp 
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with  great  rapidity.    In  general,  ihesy  were  r^;arded  as  ecde- 
aastical — authorization  by  the  Pope  bdng  iJmost  eaamliaL^ 
The  most  conspicuous  early  lay  approval  was  that  ot  iN^>ies^  T 
in  1226,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  H.  A 


SECTION  Vn.     HIGH  SCHOLASTICISM  AND  ITS  THEOLOGY 

The  recovery  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle,  the  rise  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  ^e  devotion  of  the  mendicant  orders  to  learning, 
ushered  in  a  new  period  of  Scholasticism  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  marked  the  highest  intellectual  achievement  of  the/ 
Middle  Ages.  The  movement  toward  this  "modem  theology,"  I 
as  it  was  called,  was  not  without  much  opposition,  especially 
f  n»n  traditionalists  and  adherents  to  the  Augustinian  Neo- 
Platonic  development.  Aristotle  met  much  hostility.  A 
series  of  great  thinkers,  all  from  the  mendicant  orders,  made 
his  victory  secure.  Yet  even  they,  while  relying  primarily  on 
Aristotle,  made  much  use  of  Plato  as  reflected  in  Augustine 
and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (ante,  pp.  171,  266). 

To  ^erander  of  Hales  (?~t245),  an  Englishman  and  ulti- 
mately  a  i^Wncis^n,  wlio  taught  in  Paris,  was  due  the  treat* 
ment  of  theology  in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  Yet 
to  him  the  Scripting  is  the  only  final  truth.  With  this  new 
period  of  Scholasticism  a  broader  range  of  intellectual  interest 
is  apparent  than  in  the  earlier,  thou^  the  old  problem  between 
realism  and  nominalism^  continued  its  pre-«ninence.  Alex- 
audc^'tvas  a  moderate  realist.  Universals  exist  ante  rem  in 
the  mind  of  God,  in  re  in  the  things  themselves,  and  post  rem 
in  our  understanding.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Aquinas. 

Albertus  Mami|3  (12067-1280),  a  German  and  a  Dominican, 
staged  in  ^aoua,  and  taught  in  many  places  in  Germany, 
but  principally  in  Cologne.  He  served  as  provincial  prior  for 
his  order,  and  was,  for  a  few  years,  bishop  of  Regensburg.  The 
most  learned  man  ot  his  age,  his  knowledge  of  science  was  really 
remarkable.  His  acquaintance  not  merely  with  Aristotle,  but 
with  the  comments  of  Arabian  scholars,  was  profounder  than 
that  of  Alexander  of  Hales.  He  was,  however,  a  great  com- 
pOer  and  commentator  rather  than  an  original  theological 
genius.  That  which  he  taught  was  brou^t  to  far  clearer  ex- 
piesaion  by  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas.        Digitized  by  Google 
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Thomas  Aqiuoas  (1225?-1274)  was  a  son  of  Landulf,  count 
of  AqumoTaaSall  town  about  half-way  between  Rome  tatd 
Naples.  Connected  with  the  German  imperial  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  and  with  that  of  Tancred,  the  Norman  Crusader,  it 
was  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents  that  Thomas  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1243.  His  spiritual  superiors  were  aware 
of  his  promise,  and  sent  him  to  Cologne  to  study  under  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  soon  took  his  pupil  to  Paris.  On  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  Thomas  returned  to  Cologne  in 
1248,  and  now  taught  as  subordinate  to  Albertus  Magnus. 
These  were  years  of  rapid  intellectual  growth.  Entrance  into 
the  Paris  faculty  was  long  refused  him  on  account  of  jealousy 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  but  in  1257  he  was  given  full  standing 
there.  From  1261  for  some  years  he  taught  in  Italy,  then  once 
more  in  Paris,  and  finally,  from  1272,  in  Naples.  He  died,  on 
his  way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274.  In  these  crowded 
years  of  teaching  Thomas  was  constantly  consulted  on  im- 
portant civil  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  was  active  in 
preaching ;  yet  his  pen  was  busy  with  results  as  voluminous  as 
they  were  important.  His  great  Summa  ThedogioB  was  begun 
about  1265,  and  not  fully  completed  at  his  death.  Personally 
he  was  a  simple,  deeply  religious,  prayerful  man.  Intellectually 
his  work  was  marked  by  a  clarity,  a  logical  consistency,  and  a 
breadth  of  presentation  that  places  him  among  the  few  great 
teachers  of  ^e  church.  In  the  Roman  communion  his  influence 
has  never  ceased.  By  declaration  of  Pope  Leo  XIH  (1878- 
1903),  in  1879,  his  work  is  the  basis  of  present  theological 
instruction. 

Closely  associated  with  Aquinas  in  friendship  imd  for  a  time 
in  teaching  activities  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  John  Y^ 
danza  (1221-1274),  generally  known  as  gpnaventura.  i5om  in 
Bagnorea,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  heentered  the  krandgcan 
order  in  1238,  rising  to  become  its  "general"  in  125^1  A  year 
before  his  death  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  Famed  as  a  teach^  in 
Paris,  he  was  even  more  distinguished  for  his  administration  of 
the  Franciscan  order  and  for  his  high  character.  Much  less 
an  Aristotelian  than  Aquinas,  he  was  especially  influenced  by 
the  Neo-Platonic  teachings  of  Augustine  and  Pseudo-Dionysius. 
He  was  essentially  ajgystic.  By  meditation  and  prayer  one 
may  rise  into  that  union  with  (^od  which  brings  the  highest 
knowledge  of  divine  truth.    Yet,  though  a  mystic,  Bonaven- 
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tora  was  a  theologian  of  dialectic  ability  whose  work,  more 
conservative  and  less  original  than  that  of  Aquinas,  neverthe- 
less commanded  high  respect. 

According  to  Aquinas,  in  whom  Scholasticism  attained  its 
noblest  development,  the  aim  of  all  theological  investigation  is 
to  give  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man's  origin  and  destiny. 
Such  knowledge  comes  in  part  by  reason — ^natural  theology — 
but  the  attainments  of  reason  are  inadequate.  They  must  be 
augmented  by  revelation.  That  revelation  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  final  authority ;  but  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  interpretations  of  the  councils 
and  the  Fathers — in  a  word,  as  comprehended  by  the  church. 
The  truths  of  revelation  cannot  be  attained  by  reason,  but  they 
are  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  reason  can  show  the  inade- 
qaacy  of  objections  to  them.  Aquinas  is  thus  far  from  sharing 
Anselm's  conviction  that  all  truths  of  Christianity  are  philo- 
sophically demonstrable ;  but  he  holds  that  there  can  be  no 
contradiction  between  philosophy  and  theology,  since  both  are 
from  God. 

In  treating  of  God  Aquinas  combined  Aristotelian  and  Neo- 
Platonic  conceptions.  He  is  the  first  cause.  He  is  pure  ac- 
tivity. He  is  also  the  most  real  and  perfect  of  existences. 
He  b  the  absolute  substance,  the  source  and  end  of  all  things. 
As  perfect  goodness,  God  does  always  that  which  He  sees  to 
be  right.  Regarding  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ, 
Aquinas  stood  essentially  on  the  basis  of  Augustine  and  the 
Chalcedonian  formula  (ante,  p.  151). 

God  needs  nothing,  and  therefore  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  an  expression  of  the  divine  love  which  He  bestows  on  the 
existences  He  thus  called  into  being.  God's  providence  ex- 
tends to  all  events,  and  is  manifested  in  the  predestination  of 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  in  leaving  others  to  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  in  eternal  condemnation.  Aquinas's  position  is 
largely  determinist.  Man  has,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  free- 
dom. His  will  acts;  but  that  does  not  preclude  the  determin- 
ing or  permissive  providence  of  God.  The  divine  permission 
of  evfl  results  in  the  higher  good  of  the  whole.  Though  sin  is 
no  less  rinful,  its  existence  permits  the  development  of  many 
virtues  whidi  go  to  make  strength  of  character  in  those  who 
resist. 

Aquinas  abandoned  the  ancient  distinction  between  '^soul" 
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and  ''spirit"  The  soul  of  man  is  a  unit,  possesdng  mteDect 
and  will.  It  is  immaterial.  Man's  highest  good  is  the  vision 
and  enjoyment  of  God.  As  originally  created  man  had,  in 
addition  to  his  natural  powers,  a  superadded  gift  which  st- 
abled him  to  seek  that  highest  good  and  practise  the  three 
Christian  virtues — ^faith,  hope,  and  love,  lliis  Adam  lost  by 
ain,  which  also  corrupted  his  natural  powers,  so  that  his  state 
became  not  merely  a  lack  of  original  righteousness,  but  a  poa- 
tive  turning  toward  lower  aims.  Sin  is,  therefore,  more  than 
merely  negative.  In  this  fallen  state  it  was  impossible  for 
Adam  to  please  God,  and  this  corruption  was  transmitted  to 

)all  his  posterity.  Man  still  has  the  power  to  attam  the  four 
natmal  virtucg.  prudaice,  justice,  courage,  and  self-o^ntrS ; 
but  th^,  though  bringing  a  certain  measure  of  temporal 
honor  and  happiness,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  thdr  possessor 
to  attain  the  vision  of  God. 

Man's  restoration  is  possible  only  through  the  free  and  un- 
merited g^aceofGod,  by  which  man's  nature  is  changed,  his 
dns  forgnren,  and  power  to  practise  thft  thi^  Christum  virtues 
infused.  No  act  of  his  can  win  this  grace.  \^ile  Uod  could 
conceivably  have  forgiven  man's  sins  and  granted  grace  without 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ — ^here  Aquinas  differed  horn  Ansdm — 
the  work  of  Christ  was  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  method 
God  could  choose,  and  man's  whole  redemption  is  based  on 
it  That  work  involved  satisfaction  for  man^s  sin,  and  Christ 
won  a  merit  which  deserves  a  reward.  It  also  moves  moi  to 
wove.  Aquinas  thus  developed  and  combined  views  presoited 
jby  Anselm  and  Abelard.  Christ's  satisfaction  superabounds 
man's  sin,  and  the  reward  which  Christ  cannot  personaDy  re- 
ceive, since  as  God  He  needs  nothing,  comes  to  the  advantage 
of  His  human  brethren.  Christ  does  for  men  what  th^r  can- 
not do  for  themselves. 

Once  redeemed,  however,  the  good  works  that  God's  grace 
now  enables  man  to  do  deserve  and  receive  a  reward.  Man 
now  has  power  to  fulfil  not  only  the  precepts  but  the  counsds 
of  the  Gospel  (ante,  p.  103).  He  can  do  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, of  which  the  chief  would  be  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the 
monastic  life.  He  can  not  merely  fit  himself  for  heaven ;  he 
can  add  his  mite  to  the  treasiuy  of  the  supo^bundant  merits 
of  Christ  and  the  saints.  Yet  all  this  is  made  possible  only 
by  the  grace  of  God.    Aquinas  thus  finds  full  room  for  the 
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two  dominating  conceptions  of  medieval  piely — grace  and|  1 
rnent. 

Grace  does  not  come  to  men  indiscriminately.  It  has  its 
definite  channels  and  these  are  the  sacraments,  and  the  sacra- 
ments alone.  Here  Schdasticism  attained  far  greater  clearness 
of  definition  than  had  previously  existed.  The  ancient  feeling 
that  all  sacred  actions  were  sacraments  was  still  alive  in  the 
twelftii  century,  but  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and  Abelard  clearly 
placed  five  in  a  more  conspicuously  sacramental  category 
than  others,  and  Peter  Lombard  defined  tiie  sacraments  as 
seven.  Whether  this^eLkoidiig  was  original  with  mm  is  still 
aininsolved  problem ;  nor  was  it  at  once  universally  accepted. 
The  infiuence  of  his  Sentmces  ultimately  won  the  day.  As 
enumerated  by  Peter  Lombard,  the  sacraments  are  b^tism, 
ccHifirmation.  the  Lord's  Supper.  i)enance,  extreme  unction, 
prdinatJOT^jt^M^  IP^w'mony  All  were  instituted  by  Christ, 
directiy  or  through  the  Aposties,  and  all  convey  grace  from 
Christ  the  head  to  the  members  of  His  mystiod  body,  the 
churdi.    Without  them  there  is  no  true  union  with  Christ. 

Every  sacrament  consists  of  two  elements  which  are  defined 
in  Aristotelian  terms  of  form  and  matter  (aTz/e,  p.  4) — a  material 
portion  (water,  bread,  and  wine,  etc.) ;  and  a  formula  conveying 
its  sacred  use  {" I  baptize  thee,"  etc.).  The  administrant  must 
have  the  intention  of  doing  what  Christ  and  the  church  ap- 
pointed, and  the  redpient  must  have,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
those  of  years  of  discretion,  a  sincere  desire  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  sacrament.  These  conditions  fulfilled,  the  sacra- 
ment conveya  fTOf^  bv  the  fact  of  its  reception — ^that  is  ex 
opere  operato.  Of  this  grace  God  is  the  principal  cause;  the 
sacrament  itself  is  the  instrumental  cause.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  the  virtue  of  Christ's  pasdon  is  conveyed  to  His  members. 

By  baptism  the  recipient  is  regenerated,  and  original  and 
previous  personal  sms  are  pardoned,  though  the  tendenpy  to 
sin  is  not  obliterated.  Man  is  now  given  the  grace,  if  he  will 
use  it,  to  resist  sin,  and  the  lost  power  to  attain  the  Christian 
virtues.  Infant  baptism  had  become  the  universal  practice, 
but  in  the  time  of  Aquinas  immersion  was  still  the  more  preva- 
lent form,  and  had  his  approval. 

The  sole  recognized  theory  regarding  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Supper  was  that  which  had  been  taught  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus  {ante,  p.  211)  and  Lanfranc  {ante,  p.  262),  and  had 
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been  known  since  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cenUiry  as  transub- 
stantiation.  It  had  been  given  full  dogmatic  authority  by  the 
Fourth  Laterau  Council  in  1215.  Aquinas  but  added  dear- 
ness  of  definition.  At  the  words  of  consecration  by  the  jmest 
the  miracle  is  wrought  by  ihe  power  of  God,  so  that  ^difle  the 
'^accidents"  (shape,  taste,  and  the  like)  remain  unaltered,  the 
'' substance"  is  transformed  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Aquinas  also  accepted  and  developed  the  view  that  the  whole 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  present  in  either  element.  It  was 
far  from  original  with  him,  but  had  grown  with  tiie  increasing 
custom  of  the  laity  to  partake  of  the  bread  only.  A  withdrawal 
of  the  cup  instigated  by  the  clergy  did  not  take  place.  The 
abandonment  of  the  cup  was  rather  a  layman's  practice  due  to 
fear  of  dishonoring  the  sacrament  by  misuse  of  the  wine.  Sudi 
anxiety  had  manifested  itself  as  early  as  the  seventh  c^ituiy 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  custom  of  dipping  the  bread  in 
the  wme — ^a  practice  repeatedly  disapproved  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  supported  by  lay  sentiment.  By  the  twelfth 
century  the  laity  were  avoiding  the  use  of  the  wine  altogether, 
apparently  first  of  all  in  England.  By  the  time  of  Aquinas 
lay  communion  in  the  bread  alone*  had  become  prevalent 
Similar  considerations  led  to  the  general  abandonment  by  tiie 
Western  Church,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  the 
practice  of  infant  communion,  which  had  been  univ^sal,  and 
which  continues  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  present. 

Mediaeval  piety  and  worship  reach  their  highest  point  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  incarnation,  the 
repetition  of  the  passion,  the  soiurce  of  spiritual  upbuilding  to 
the  recipient,  the  evidence  of  his  union  with  Christ,  and  a  sac- 
rifice well  pleasing  to  God,  inclining  Him  to  be  gracious  to  those 
in  need  on  earth  and  in  purgatory. 

^gognce,  though  not  reckoned  a  sacrament  of  equal  dignity 
with  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  really  of  great,  it  not 
prime,  importance  in  mediaeval  practice.  Mediaeval  tiiou^t 
regarding  the  personal  religious  life  centred  about  the  two 
conceptions  of  grace  and  merit.  Baptism  effected  the  totffye-^ 
ness  of  previous  sms ;  but  for  those  after  baptism  penance  was 
necessary.  The  Latin  mmd  has  always  been  indmed  to  view 
sin  and  righteousness  in  terms  of  definite  acts  rather  than  as 
states,  and  therefore  to  look  upon  man's  relations  to  God  under 
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the  aspects  of  debt  and  credit— though  holding  that  the  only 
baas  of  credit  is  the  effect  of  God's  grace,  l^ese  tendencies 
were  never  more  marked  than  in  the  scholastic  period.  They 
represented  wide-spread  popular  views  which  tihe  schoolmen 
explained  theologically,  rather  than  originated. 

According  to  Aqiiinas,  penance  mvolves  four  elements,  con- 
trition, confession,  satisfactbn,  and  absoluJion.  Contrition  is 
^Sere  sorrow  for  tlie  offense  against  God  and  a  determination 
not  to  repeat  it.  Yet  Aquinas  holds  that,  as  all  sacraments 
convey  grace,  a  penance  b^;un  in  ''attrition,^'  that  is,  in  fear 
of  punishment,  may  by  infused  grace  become  a  real  contrition. 
ite  confessipn  to  the  priest  had  made  gradual  progress 
since  its  acivocacy  by  the  old  British  missionaries  (onitf,  p.  197). 
Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard  were  of  opinion  that  a  true  con- 
trition was  followed  by  divine  forgiveness,  even  without  priestly 
confession,  though  tiiey  thought  such  confession  desirable. 
The  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  required  confession  to 
the  priest  at  least  once  a  year  of  all  laymen  of  age  of  discretion. 
Such  confession  thereby  became  church  law.  Alexander  of 
Hales  argued  its  necesaoty,  and  Aquinas  gave  it  more  logical 
eiqxMiHion.  It  must  be  made  to  the  priest  as  the  physician  of 
the  soul,  and  include  all '' deadly''  sins — ^the  catalogue  of  which 
was  now  much  larger  than  in  the  early  chiux^  {cfftde^  p.  100). 

Thou^  God  forgives  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  penitent, 
certain  temporal  penalties  remain  as  a  consequence  of  sin. 
This  distinction  was  clearly  made  by  Abelard  and  became  the 
current  property  of  the  schoolmen.  These  temporal  penalties 
satisfy  tiie  sinner's  offense  against  God  so  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  They  also  enable  him  to  avoid  sin  in  the  future. 
They  are  the  "fruits  of  repentance."  It  is  the  business  of  the 
priest  to  in^x>se  these  satisfactioBs,  which,  if  not  adequate  in 
thb  life,  will  be  comi^eted  in  purgatory. 

On  evidence  thus  of  sorrow  for  sin,  confession,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  give  satisfaction,  the  priest,  as  God's  minister  or  agent, 
pronounces  abscdution.  Here,  then,  was  the  great  control  of 
the  priesthood  over  the  laity  till  the  Reformation,  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  present.  Without  priestly  pardon  no 
one  guilty  after  baptism  of  a  "deadly"  sin  has  assurance  of 
salvation. 

A  great  modification  of  these  satisfactions  was,  however, 
rapidly  growing  in  the  century  and  a  half  before  Aquinas.    A 
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remission  of  a  portion  or  of  all  of  these  ''temporal''  penalties  i 
could  be  obtained.    Sudi  remission  was  called  an  "  mdulgence.'*  J 
Bishops  had  long  exercised  the  right  to  abridge  sa1i33c5^s"in  / 
cases  where  circumstances  indicated  unusual  contrition.    Great 
services  to  the  church  were  held  to  deserve  sudi  consideration. 
Peter  Damiani  (1007?-1072)  r^arded  gifts  of  land  for  a  mcHi-  -' 
astery  or  a  church  as  affording  such  occasions.    These  did  not 
constitute  the  full  indulgence  sjrstem,  however.    That  seons 
to  have  originated  in  southern  fVance,  and  the  earliest,  though 
not  undisputed,  instance  b  about  the  year  1016.    Their  fiist 
conspicuous  employment  was  by  a  JVench  Pope,  Urban  II  . 
(108&-1099),  who  promised  full  indulgence  to  all  who ^gagsa '' 
in  the  first  Crusade,  though  Pope  Alexander  II  had  given 
similar  privileges  on  a  smaller  scale  for  battle  against  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain  about  1063.    Once  b^un,  the  systan  ^read 
with  great  rapidity.    Not  only  Popes  but  bishops  gave  indul- 
gences, and  on  constantly  easier  terms.    Pilgrimages  to  sacred 
places  or  at  special  times,  contributions  to  a  good  work,  sudi  as 
building  a  chiux^  or  even  a  bridge  or  a  road,  were  deemed  de- 
serving of  such  reward.    The  finiuicial  possibilities  of  the  sys- 
tem were  soon  perceived  and  exploited.    Since  ''tanporal" 
penalties  included  those  of  pivgatory,  the  value  of  an  bdulgoioe  j 
was  enormous,  though  undefined,  and  the  tendency  to  substi- 
tute it  for  a  real  penance  was  one  to  which  human  nature  readily  V 


Such  was  the  practice  to  which  Aquinas  now  gave  tiie  classic 
interpretation.    Following  Alexander  of  Hales,  he  taught  that    # 
the  superabundant  merits  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints  fbnn  a  ^ 
treasury  of  good  works  from  which  a  porticm  may  be  transfaned 
by  the  authority  of  the  church,  actmg  through  its  (^cers,  to 
f  the  needy  sinner.    It  can,  indeed,  avail  only  for  those  who  ate  i 
really  contrite,  but  for  such  it  removes,  in  whde  or  in  part, 
the  ''temporal"  penalties  here  and  in  purgatoiy.    Indulgences 
were  never  a  license  to  commit  sin.    They  were  an  amdioratmi 
of  penalties  justly  due  to  sins  already  committed  and  regrettecL 
But,  however  interpreted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
moral  harmf ulness  of  the  system,  or  that  it  grew  wOTse  till  the 
Reformation,  of  which  it  was  an  immediately  indudng  cause.. 

At  their  deaths,  according  to  Aquinas,  tl»e  wicked  pass 
mediately  to  hell,  which  is  endless,  and  from  which  there  is 
release.    Those  who  have  made  full  use  of  the  grace  offered : 
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the  church  go  at  once  to  heaven.  The  mass  of  Christians 
who  have  but  imperfectly  availed  themadlves  of  the  means  of 
grace  must  undergo  a  longer  or  shorter  purification  in  purgar 
tory. 

The  church  b  one,  whether  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  pur- 
gatoiy.  When  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer;  when  one  does 
well,  all  share  in  his  good  work.  On  this  unity  of  the  church 
Aquinas  bases  prayers  to  the  saints  and  for  those  in  purgatory. 
The  visible  diurch  requires  a  visible  head.  To  be  subject  to 
the  Rmnan  Pontiff  is  necessary  for  salvation.  To  the  Pope, 
also,  belongs  the  right  to  issue  new  definitions  of  faith,  and 
Aquinas  implies  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 

It  was  Aquinas's  good  fortune  that  his  philosophy  and  his 
theology  alike  found  a  hearty  disciple  in  the  greatest  of  medi- 
aeval poets,  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321),  whose  Divina  Comn 
media  moves,  in  these  respects,  almost  wholly  in  Aquinas's 
realm  of  thought. 

Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  their  natural  rivalry  soon 
drew  upon  his  system  the  critif^*«ni  nf  '^^mnriar^an  sdiolars, 
many  of  whom  were  ot  ^English  birtn.  Such  a  critic  was 
Richard  of  Middletown  (?-1300?);  but  the  most  famous  of 
all,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  was  John  Duns 
Septus  (1265?-1308).  In  spite  of  his  name  he  appears  to  h&Ve 
been  an  Englishman.  Educated  in  Oxford,  where  he  became 
its  most  famous  teacher,  he  removed  to  Paris  in  1304.  Four 
years  later  the  general  of  the  order  sent  him  to  Cologne,  where 
he  died  just  as  his  work  there  had  begun.  The  keenest  critic 
and  the  ablest  dialectician  of  all  the  schoolmen,  he  attacked 
the  work  of  Aquinas  with  the  utmost  aciunen.  He  attained  a 
position  as  authoritative  teadier  in  the  Franciscan  order  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Aquinas  in  the  Dominican,  and  the  theological 
rivalries  of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  continued  to  rage  till  the 
Refonnation. 

Aquinas  had  held  that  the  essence  of  Grod  is  being.  To 
Scotus,  it  b  arbitrary  will.  The  will  in  God  and  man  b  free. 
Aquinas  held  that  God  did  what  He  saw  to  be  right.  To 
Scotus  what  God  wills  is  right  by  the  mere  fact  of  willing. 
Though,  like  Aquinas,  Scotus  was  a  modified  realist,  he  laid 
^nphasis  on  the  mdividual  rather  than  on  the  universal.  To 
him  the  individual  is  the  more  perfect  form. 

Since  Grod  is  absolute  will,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  the  value 
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which  Grod  puts  upon  it.  Any  other  act  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  salvation  had  Grod  se^i  fit  so  to  regard  it.  Nor  can 
we  say,  with  Aquinas,  that  Christ's  death  was  the  wisest  way 
of  salvation.  That  would  be  to  limit  God's  will.  All  we  can 
affirm  is  that  it  was  the  way  chosen  by  God.  Similarly,  Scotus 
minimized  the  repentance  necessaiy  for  salvation.  Aquinas 
has  demanded  contrition  or  an  ''attrition" — fear  of  punish- 
ment— that  by  the  infusion  of  grace  became  contrition.  Scotus 
held  that  ''attrition"  is  sufficient  by  divine  appointment  to 
secure  fitness  for  pardon.  It  b  followed  by  forgiveness,  and 
that  by  the  infusion  of  grace  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to*do 
certain  acts  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  attach  merit 
Hie  sacraments  do  not  of  themselves  convey  grace,  but  are  the 
conditions  appointed  by  God  upon  which,  if  fulfilled,  grace  is 
Jbestowed. 

\  Hie  most  fundamental  difference  between  Aquinas  and  Scotus 
jjs  one  of  attitude.  To  Aquinas  there  could  be  no  real  disagree- 
ment between  theology  and  philosophy,  however  inadequate 
the  latter  to  reach  all  the  truths  of  the  former.  To  Duns 
much  in  theology  b  philosophically  improbable,  yet  must  be 
accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  breakdown  of 
Scholasticism  had  begun,  for  its  puii)06e  had  been  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  Christian  truth. 

The  di^Nite  which  roused  the  loudest  controversy  betweoi 

Prhomists  and  Scotists  was  regarding  the  "immaculate  con- 

[cq>tion"  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    Aquinas  had  taught  that  she 

shared  in  the  original  sin  of  the  race.    Scotus  held  that  she  was 

free  fitMn  it — a  doctrine  that  was  to  be  declared  that  of  the 

church  by  Pope  Pius  IX  (1846-1878)  in  1854. 

Yet  more  radical  in  his  divorce  of  philosophy  from  theology 
was  Scotus's  pupil,  William  of  Occam  (?-1349?).  An  English 
Franciscan  of  the  most  earnest  iype,  he  studied  in  Oxford, 
taught  in  Paris,  defended  the  complete  poverty  of  Christ  and 
the  Aposdes  against  Pope  John  XXII  {ofvte,  p.  261),  suffered 
imprisonment,  only  to  escape  in  1328  and  find  refuge  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  in  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  For  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  defended  the  independence  of  the  state  from  eode- 
siastical  authority  with  the  utmost  steadfastness. 

Occam  attacked  any  form  of  "rgalism"  fiax^Iy.  Only  in- 
dividual objects  exist.  Any  association  in  genera  or  species 
is  purely  mental,  having  no  objective  reality.    It  is  simply  a 
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use  of  symbolic  "terms."  Hence,  Occam  was  caDed  a  *^rnii- 
nist/'  His  system  was  a  far  more  vigorous  and  destructive 
nominalism  iJian  that  of  RosceUn  (ante,  p.  263).  Yet  actual 
knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  men  do  not  have,  only  of 
mental  conc^ts.  This  denial  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  theological  doctrines  are  philosophically  provable.  They 
are  to  be  accepted — and  he  accepted  them — simply  on  author- 
ity, Hiat  authority  he  made  in  practice  that  of  the  chim^h ; 
though  in  his  contest  with  what  he  deemed  a  derelH-  pap^^v 
-  he  taught  that  Scripture,  and  not  the  decisions  of  councils  and 
Popes,  is  alone  binding  on  the  Christian.  No  wonder  that 
Luther,  in  this  respect,  could  call  him  "dear  master.'' 

Occam's  philosophical  views  gained  increasing  sway  after  his"" 
death.  From  thence  onward  till  just  before  ti^e  R^ormation 
nominalism  was  the  dominant  theological  position.  It  was  the 
bankruptcy  of  Scholasticism.  While  it  undoubtedly  aided  in- 
vestigation by  permitting  the  freest  (philosophical)  criticism  of 
existing  dogma,  it  based  all  Christian  belief  on  arbitrary  au- 
thority, lliat  was  really  to  undermine  theology,  for  men  do 
not  long  hold  as  true  what  is  intellectually  indefensible.  It 
robbed  of  interest  the  great  speculative  systems  of  the  older 
Scholasticism.  Men  turned  increasmgly,  in  the  fourteentlT 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  mysticism,  or  retiuned  to  Augustine 
for  the  intellectual  and  religious  comfort  which  ScholasticismJ^ 
was  unable  longer  to  afford. 

SECTION  VIII.     THE  MYSTICS 

Besides  the  mtellectual,  the  mystical  tendency  was  strongly 
represented  in  many  of  the  schoolmen.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
and  Bonaventura  may  as  rightly  be  reckoned  to  the  mystics 
as  to  the^holastics.  Ac[uinas  showed  marked  mystic  leanings, 
derived  from  Augustine  anJ  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  Aristotle 
never  wholly  conquered  Neo-Platonic  influences.  Neo-Plato- 
nism  itself  enjoyed  a  measure  of  revival  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  partly  through  the  strongly  Neo-Platonizing 
Arabian  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  but  even  more  through 
the  widely  read  Liber  de  Causis,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  but 
contwiing  excerpts  from  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  Pro- 
dus  (41(>-485),  and  ultimately  by  translations  directly  from 
Pcodus's  accredited  works.  ^        i 
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An  important  representative  of  this  mystical  spirit  was 
"MdstsllJkih^  (1260-1327),  a  German  Dominican,  who 
studied  in  Paris,  served  as  provincial  prior  of  the  SaxcMi  dk-> 
trict,  lived  for  a  time  in  Strasdburg^  and  taught  in  Cdogne. 
At  the  dose  of  his  life  Eckhart  was  under  trial  for  heresy.  He 
himself  declared  his  readiness  to  submit  his  opinuHis  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  but  two  years  after  hb  death  a  number 
of  his  teachings  were  condemned  by  Pope  John  XXII.  In 
true  Neo-Platonic  fashion  Eckhart  taught  that  that  which  is 
real  in  all  things  is  the  divine.  In  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spaA 
of  God.  That  b  the  true  reality  in  all  men.  AH  individual- 
izing qualities  are  essentially  n^;ative.  Man  shoukl,  therefore^ 
lay  th^  aside.  His  struggle  is  to  have  God  bom  in  his  soul, 
that  is  to  enter  into  full  communion  with  and  to  come  under 
the  control  of  the  indwelling  God.  In  this  effort  Christ  is  the 
pattern  and  examj^,  in  whom  Godhead  dwelt  in  humanity  in 
all  fulness.  With  God  dominant  the  soul  is  filled  with  love 
and  righteousness.  ChiutUy  observances  may  be  of  scxne 
value,  but  the  springs  of  the  mystic  life  are  far  deeper  and  its 
union  with  God  more  direct.  Grood  works  do  not  make  right- 
eous. It  is  the  soul  already  righteous  that  does  good  worics. 
Hie  all-important  matter  is  that  the  soul  enters  into  its  full 
privilege  of  union  with  God. 

Pah^  the  most  aninent  of  Eddiart'a  disciples  was  J^m 
Ty^l**''  (7-1361),  a  Dominican  preacher  who  worked  Icmglir 
Strassbiurg,  of  which  he  was  probably  a  native,  in  Cologne  and 
in  Basel.  The  times  in  Germany  were  peculiarly  diflScuIt. 
Hie  long  contest  for  the  empire  between  Frederidc  of  Austria 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  papal  interferences  therein,  wrought 
religious  as  well  as  political  cmifusion.  The  bubonic  plague  of 
134S-1349,  known  in  England  as  the  ''black  death,"  devas- 
tated the  population.  To  his  distressed  age  Tauler  was  a 
preadier  of  helpfulness,  whose  sermons  have  been  widely  read 
ever  since.  In  them  are  many  ''evangdical"  thou^ts,  which 
aroused  the  admiration  of  Luther,  ai^d  have  often  led  to  the 
claim  that  he  was  a  Protestant  before  Ptotestantism.  He 
emphasized  the  inward  and  the  vital  in  religion,  and  condemned 
dependence  on  external  cer^nonies  and  dead  woifa.  His  real 
position  was  that  of  a  follower  of  Eckhart,  with  similar  mystic 
emphasis  on  union  with  the  divine,  on  ''God  being  bom  within,** 
though  he  avoided  the  extreme  statement  Which  had  ieci  to 
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<Jiiitchly  eondemnation  of  Eckhari's  opinions.  A  less  practical 
but  widely  influential  lepresaitative  of  the  same  tendencies 
was  the  ascetic  Dominican,  HeniySuap  (?-1366)^  whose  writ* 
ings  did  much  to  further  this%^5cpoint  of  view. 

Tlirough  these  influences  a  whole  group  of  mystic  sympa- 
thizers was  raised  up  in  southwestern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
who  called  themselves  "Friends  of  God.''  These  included 
not  <mly  many  of  the  clergy,  but  nuns  and  a  considendble 
number  of  laity.  Among  the  laymen,  Rulman  Merswai» 
of  Strassburg  (1307-1382),  was  the  most  influential.  Qrigi* 
naUy  a  banker  and  merchant,  he  was  intimate  with  Tauler, 
whose  views  he  shared,  and  devoted  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  to  religious  labors.  He  mystified  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  by  letters  and  books  which  he  set  forth  purporting 
to  come  from  a  "great  Friend  of  God"  in  the  Highlands  (t. «., 
Switzerland),  whose  existence  was  long  believed  real,  but  now 
is  practically  proved  to  have  been  a  fiction  of  Merswin  himself. 
T^  most  important  work  of  these  Friends  of  God  was  the 
*^German  Theology,"  written  late  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  an  otherwise  unknown  and  unnamed  priest  of  the  Deutsche 
Herm  Haua  of  Frankfort,  which  was  to  influence  Luther^  and 
to  be  printed  by  him  in  1516  and  1518. 

These  German  mystics  all  leaned  strongly  toward  pantheism.^ 
Tbey  all,  however,  represented  a  view  of  the  Christian  life  | 
whidi  saw  its  essence  in  a  transforming  personal  union  of  the  ] 
soul  with  Grod,  and  they  all  laid  little  weight  on  the  more  ex- 
ternal methods  of  ordinary  churchly  life. 

This  mystical  movement  was  furthered  in  the  Netheriands 
by  John  of  RuvsbrocxJc  (1294r-1381).  who  was  influenced  by 
EcUhart's  wntings  and  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Tauler 
and  other  of  the  Friends  of  God.  Ruysbroeck's  friend,  in 
turn,  was  Gerhard  Groot  (1340-1384) — a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  upon  his  conv^i^on,  about  1374,  became  the  most  influ- 
ential popular  preacher  of  the  Netherlands.  A  more  conserva- 
tive d^urchly  thinker  than  Ruysbroeck,  Groot  was  much  less 
radical  in  his  mysticism.  A  man  of  great  practical  gifts, 
Groot's  work  led  shortly  after  his  dea^  to  the  foundation 
by  his  disciple,  Florentius  Radewyn  (1350-1400),  of  the  Breth- 
'  ren  of  the  Common  Life.  This  association,  of  which  the  first 
house  was  established  in  Deventer,  grew  out  of  the  union  of 
Groof  s  converts  for  a  warmer  religious  life.    They  grouped 
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themselves  in  houses  of  brethren  and  of  sist«^  who  Ihred  es- 
sentially a  monastic  life  under  conmion  rules,  but  without  per^ 
manent  vows,  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  copying  boolra  of 
edification,  and  especially  in  teaching.  Work  was  required  of 
all.  These  houses  were  wide-spread  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Germany,  and  did  much  to  promote  popular  piety  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Common  life  were  non-monastic  in 
the  matter  of  vows.  Groot's  preachmg  led  to  an  influential 
movement  for  those  who  preferred  the  monastic  life,  though  it, 
also,  did  not  take  full  form  till  shortly  after  his  death.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Windeshdm, 
which  soon  gathered  a  number  of  affiliated  convents  about  it, 
and  became  a  reformatory  influence  of  power  in  the  monastic 
life  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  In  both  these  move- 
ments the  mystic  influence  was  strongly  present,  though  in  a 
much  more  churchly  form  than  among  the  inmiediate  discq)ies 
of  Eckhart. 

Ilie  noblest  product  of  this  simrfe^  mystical,  churchly  piety 
is  the  IimUMon  qf  Christ — a  ]^k*£e> circulation  of  which  liu 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  product  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  its  authorship  has  been  the  theme  of  heated  contro- 
versy, it  was  unquestionably  the  work  of  Thomas  i,  Kempis 
(13807-1471).  A  pupil  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Conmi<Hi  Life 
in  Deventer,  most  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  the  monastery 
of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle.  This  foundation  was  a 
member  of  the  Windesheim  congregation,  of  which  Thomas's 
older  brother,  John,  was  one  of  the  founders.  Thodbs's  life 
was  outwardly  the  most  uneventful  conceivable ;  but  few  have 
understood,  as  did  he,  the  language  of  simple,  mystical  devo-* 
tion  to  Christ. 

Hie  mystical  movement  had  its  reverse  side  in  a  pantheism 
which  broke  with  all  churchly  and  even  all  moral  teaching. 
Such  was  that  nf  An^^^^Qh  of  Bena  f?-12Q4).  a  teadier  in 
Paris,  who  was  l6l  by  the  writings  of  John  Scotus  Erig<aui 
(arUe,  p.  210)  and  the  extreme  Neo-Platonic  opinions  of  the 
Spanish  Mohammedan  expositor  of  Aristotle,  Averroes  (112&- 
1198),  to  the  conclusions  that  God  is  all,  that  He  is  incarnate 
in  the  believer  as  in  Christ,  and  that  the  believer  cannot  sin. 
He  also  hdki  that  as  the  Jewish  law  and  ritual  had  been  abol^ 
iahed  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  so  that  of  earii^  Christianity 
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was  now  done  away  with  by  the  ooming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amalridi  was  compelled  to  recant  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  but  he 
left  a  number  of  followers. 

Similar  extravagances  kept  cropping  out  in  the  r^ons  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  mysticism  already 
described  had  its  chief  following.  In  many  ways  it  was  simply 
that  mysticism  carried  to  a  pantheistic  extreme.  It  was  usu- 
ally quietist,  believing  that  the  soul  could  become  one  with 
Crod  by  contemplation,  and  in  consequence  of  that  union  its 
acts  could  no  longer  be  sinful,  since  it  is  controlled  by  God. 
All  sacraments  and  penances,  even  prayer,  become  superfluous. 
These  views  were  not  united  into  a  compact  system,  nor  did 
their  holders  constitute  a  sect,  though  they  have  often  been  so 
r^arded  and  named  the  ''Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit.''  Undoubtedly,  however,  such  notions  were  rather  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  monasteries  and  niumeries,  where  mys- 
ticism was  practised  extravagantly,  and  among  ihe  Beguines, 
whom  they  brought  into  doubtful  repute.  They  were  not  only 
rq>ressed  by  the  inquisition,  but  were  opposed  by  the  greater 
mystic  leaders  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given. 

SECTION  IX.     MISSIONS  AND  DEFEATS 

The  period  between  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation  was 
(me  of  gains  and  losses  for  Ohristendom.  In^SpainJJie  Chris- 
tian  forces  struggled  with  increasing  success  agamst  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Gradually,  four  Christian  states  dominated  the 
peninsula;^  Castile  conquered  Toledo  in  1085,  defeated  the 
Moslems  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  1212,  and  united  with 
Leon  into  a  strong  state  in  1230.  Little  Navarre  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  Meanwhile  Aragon  on  the  east 
and  Portugal  on  the  west  were  winning  their  independence, 
so  that  by  1250  Mohammedan  power  on  the  peninsula  was 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  whence  it  was  to  be  driven 
in  1492.  The  Spanish  Christian  kingdoms  were  weak.  Hie 
real  power  of  Spain  was  not  to  be  manifest  till  the  joint  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  united  Castile  and  Aragon  in  1479. 

In  the  jlast^e  great  Mongol  empire,  which  began  with  the 
conquest  oTn^them  China  in  1213,  stretched  across  northern 
Asia,  conquering  most  of  what  is  now  European  Russia  between 
1238  and  1241,  and  reaching  the  borders  of  Palestine^lS 
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By  this  devastation  the  flourishing  Nestorian  Church  in  cen- 
tiul  Asia  (ante,  p.  149)  was  almost  annihilated.  Yet  aft^  the 
first  rush  of  conquest  was  over,  ^central  Asia^  under  Mongol 
control  was  accessible  as  it  had  never  been  be^^  and  was  not 
to  be  till  the  nineteenth  century.  About  1260  two  Venetian 
merchants,  Nicolo  and  Maff  eo  Polo,  made  the  long  journey  by 
land  to  Peking,  where  they  were  well  received  by  tiit  Mongol 
Khan,  Kublai.  Returning  in  1269,  they  started  agwi  in  1271, 
taking  Nicolo's  more  famous  son,  Marco,  who  entered  the 
Khan's  service.  It  was  not  till  1295  that  the  Polos  were  back 
in  Venice.  Even  before  their  return  an  Italian  Franciscan, 
John  of  Monte  Corvino,  had  started  in  1291  for  Peking,  where 
he  established  a  church  about  1300.  Christianity  flourished 
for  a  time.  Pope  Clement  V  (1305-1314)  appointed  John  an 
ardbbishop  with  six  bishops  imder  him.  llie  work  came  to  an 
end,  however,  when  the  Mongols  and  other  foreigners  were  ex- 
pelled from  China  by  the  victorious  native  Ming  dynasty  in 
1368. 

Efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  Mohammedtms.  but  with  lit- 
tle success.  Francis  of  Assisi  himself  preached  to  me  Sultan  in 
Egypt  in  1219  (ante,  p.  258).  More  famous  as  a  missicmaiy 
was  Raimon  Lull  (1235?-1315),  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca. From  a  wholly  worldly  life  he  was  converted  in  1266, 
and  now  studied  Arabic,  as  a  missionary  preparation,  writiDg 
also  his  Are  Major,  which  he  intended  as  an  iirefutable  demon- 
stration of  Chnstianity.  In  1291  he  began  missionaiy  woik 
in  Tunis,  only  to  be  e3q)elled  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  labored 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  establish  schools  for  missionary  training. 
He  went  once  more  to  Africa  and  was  again  driven  out.  ffii 
eloquence  persuaded  the  Coimcil  of  \^enne  in  1311  to  order 
teaching  in  Greek,  Hebrew^  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  in  Avignoa, 
Paris^  Salamancai  Bologna,  and  Oxford,  though  this  remained 
a  {nous  wish.  Back  to  Tunis  he  went  as  a  missionary  in  1314, 
aiul  met  a  martyr's  death  by  stoning  the  next  year.  He  had 
little  to  show  of  missionary  achie  vemoit,  but  much  of  miasaoD- 
ary  inspiration. 

fThe  prevailing  characteristic  of  this  period  was  the  leas  of 
once  Christian  territories.  The  last  of  the  conquests  of  tile 
Crusadors  in  Palestine  passed  out  of  their  hands  in  1291.  A 
new  Mohammedan  force  was  arising  in  the^ 
Sprung  from  central  Asia,  they  attained  an  u 
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tbn  in  Aaa  Minor  in  1300.  In  1354  they  invaded  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  Eastern  empire,  capturing  Adrianople  in 
1361,  and  gradually  spreading  their  rule  over  the  Balkan  lands. 
But  a  fra^ent  of  the  empire  remained  till  1453,  when  Con- 
stantinopte  fell  and  the  Eastern  empire  was  at  an  end.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  to  carry  them,  in  the  Ref- 
onnation  age,  nearly  half  across  Europe.  Christians  ruled  by 
them  were  deprived  of  political  rights,  though  Christian  wor- 
ship and  organization  continued,  imder  conditions  of  much 
oppression.  The  Greek  Church,  whidi  had  stood  higher  in  cul- 
ture than  the  Latin,  certainly  till  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
now  largely  robbed  of  significance.  Its  daughter  in  Russia  was 
not  conquered,  however,  and  was  growing  rapidly  in  strength 
and  importance.    With  it  lay  the  future  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

SECTION  X.     THE  PAPACT  AT  rTB  HEIGHT  AND  ITS  DECLINE 

Tbe  contest  between  papacy  and  empire  was  by  no  means 
ended  by  the  Concoi^^t  nf  ^(^nm?^  {nnht^  p.  234).  The  religious 
mterest  in  the  struggle  was  therealter  far  less.  Hildebrtmd's 
quarrd  had  involved  a  great  question  of  church  purification. 
The  later  disputes  were  plain  contests  for  supremacy. 
^Frederick  ^'Barbanysa^'  (1152-1190),  of  the  house  of  Hohcn- 
staufen,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors. 
His  model  was  Charlemagne,  and  he  aspired  to  a  similar  con- 
trol of  churchly  affairs.  A  vigorous  ruler  at  home,  no  sovereign 
had  been  more  thoroughly  master  of  Grermany  than  he.  In 
spite  of  the  Concordat  of  Worms  he  practically  controlled  the 
appointment  of  German  bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
claims  met  with  energetic  resistance  from  the  cities  of  northern 
ttaly,  which  were  growing  strong  on  the  commerce  induced  by 
the  Crusades.  Tim  hostility  he  at  first  successfully  overcame. 
With  Alexander  lU  (1159-1181)  Frederick's  most  able  enemy 
mounted  the  papal  throne.  The  cardinals  were  divided  in  the 
dioice,  and  an  imperialistic  minority  elected  a  rival  Pope,  who 
called  himself  Victor  IV,  and  whom  Frederick  and  the  (j^man 
iMshops  promptly  supported.  Alexander's  position  was  long 
difficult.  In  1176,  however,  Frederick  was  defeated  at  Legnano 
by  the  Lombard  league  of  Italian  cities,  and  was  forced  to 
recognize  Alexander.  Frederick's  attempt  to  control  the  papacy 
had  been  shattered,  but  hb  authority  over  the  Grerman  bishop^' 
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was  scarcely  diminished.^  Frederick  won  a  further  success  over 
the  "papacy,  in  1186,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry  with 
the  heiress  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  thus  threatening  the 
papal  states  from  north  and  south. 

Alexander  HI  also  won  at  least  an  apparoit  success  over 
Henry  H  (1154-1189),  one  of  the  ablest  of  Engliah  Kings.  That 
monardi,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hAld^ver  the  Rngliflh 
churdi,  secured  the  election  of  his  apparently  complaisant  chan- 
cellor, ^1>^ff^'y  ^yWr  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1162. 
Once  in  office,  Becket  showed  himself  a  determined  uphcJder 
of  ecclesiastical  claims.  Henry  now,  in  1164,  secured  the  en- 
actment of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon^  limiting  the  right 
of  appeal  to  Rome  m  ecclesiastical  cases,  fCstricting  the  power 
of  excommunication,  subjecting  the  clergy  to  dvil  courts,  and 
putting  the  election  of  Inshops  under  the  control  of  the  King, 
to  whom  they  must  do  homage.  Becket  now  openly  broke 
with  the  iOng.  In  1170  a  truce  was  brought  about,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration,  and  a  hasty  expression  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  Henry  led  to  Becket's  murder  ^ust  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 
Alexander  used  tlie  deed  skilfully.  In  1172  Becket  was  can- 
onized, and  continued  till  the  Reformation  one  ci  the  most 
p(q)ular  oi  English  saints.  Henry  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  do  penance  at  Becket's  grave. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  apparent  papal  victory,  Hauy  continued 
his  control  of  English  ecclesiastical  affairs  much  as  before. 

Frederick  "Barbarossa"  died  in  1190,  on  the  Third  Crusade. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hf^T  ^^  (1190-1197),  who,  in 
1194,  obtained  full  possession  of  his  wife's  inheritance  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  and  devdoped  ambitious  plans  of  greatly 
extending  his  imperial  sway.  The  papacy,  with  both  ends  of 
Italy  in  the  possession  of  the  German  sovereign,  was  in  greaC 
political  danger;  but  the  situation  was  relieved  by  the  eariy 
death  of  Henry  VI  in  1197,  and  the  accession  to  the  papacy  in 
1198  of  one  of  its  ablest  medieval  representatives,  Innocent  HI 
(1198-1216).  -== — : 

Innocent  IH  was  imquestionably  a  man  of  personal  humility 
and  piety,  but  no  Pope  ever  had  higher  concq>tions  of  the  papal 

^See  "Pteee  of  Venioe,"  Henderson,  Sded  HialoHeal  DoeummU,  pp. 
425-480. 
*  Qee  and  Hardy,  Doeumenta  lUuabratwe  €f  Bngliak  Chunk  HiMmy^  pp. 
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office  and  under  him  the  psptuy  reached  its  lughest  actualff] 
power.  The  death  of  Uenry  Vi  saw  GUsriiiUU^'  divided.  Une'll 
party  supported  the  claims  of  Henry's  brother,  Philip  of  Swabia, 
the  other  those  of  Otto  of  Brunswick,  of  the  rival  house  of 
Wdf  (Guelph).  Out  of  this  confused  situation  Innocent  strove 
with  great  skill  to  bring  advantage  to  the  papacy.  He  secured 
large  concessions  in  Italy  and  Germany  from  Otto,  yet  when 
Phflip  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand,  Innocent  secured  an 
agreement  that  the  rival  claims  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a  court  controlled  by  the  Pope.  The  murder  of 
PhiUp  in  1208  frustrated  this  plan,  and  put  Otto  IV  once  more 
to  the  fore.  Innocent  now  obtained  from  Otto  the  desired 
guarantee  of  the  extent  of  the  papal  states,  and  a  promise  to 
abandon  control  of  German  episcopal  elections,  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  concessions  crowned  Otto  Empax)r  in  1209. 
Otto  promptly  forgot  all  his  promises.  The  ang^*ed  Pope  now 
put  forward  Frederick  II  (1212-1250).  the  young  son  of  the  late 
Emperor,  Henry  VI,  who  was  chosen  to  the  German  throne 
by  the  elements  opposed  to  Otto,  in  1212,  and  renewed  all 
Otto's  broken  promises.  In  1214  Otto  was  wholly  defeated  by 
the  Prwich  Ki^,  Philip  II  (1179-1223)  on  the  field  of  Bouvines, 
and  Frederick  was  assured  of  the  empire.  Thus,  Innocent  HI  ] 
seemed  wholly  to  have  defended  papal  claims  and  to  have 
dictated  the  imperial  succession.  The  worid  supremacy  of  the  \ 
papacy  appeared  realized.  ^ 

Nor  was  Innocent  III  less  successful  in  humbling  the  sov- 
ereigns of  othqr  lands.  "He  compelled  the  powerful  Philip  II 
of  fVance^  by  the  prohibition  of  religious  services — an  interdict 
— to  take  bade  the  Queen,  Ingeborg,  whom  Philip  had  unjustly 
divorced.  He  separated  King  Alfonso  IX  of  j^n  from  a  wife 
too  closely  rdated.  King  Peter  of  4SBS?  received  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  from  the  Pope.  Innocent's  i^^atest  apparent  vic-1 
tory  was,  however,  in  the  case  of  England.  The  cruel  andj 
unpopular  K^Tig  .J^hn  (1199-1216),  in  a  divided  election  tried 
to  secure  his  candidate  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  dis- 
pute was  appealed  to  Rome.  The  King's  choice  was  set  adde 
and  Iimocent's  friend,  Stephen  Langton,  received  the  prize. 
John  resisted.  Innocent  laid  England  imder  an  interdict  The 
IQng  drove  out  his  clerical  opponents.  The  Pope  now  excom- 
municated him,  declared  his  throne  forfeited  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  him.    The  defeated  King  not  merely^^nadeja 
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humiliatiDg  submission  to  the  Pope,  in  1213,  but  acknowledged 
his  kingdom  a  fief  of  the  papacy,  agreeing  to  pay  a  feudal  tax 
to  the  Pope  of  a  thousand  marks  annually.^  Yet  when  tibe 
barons  and  clergy  wrung  Magna  Charia  from  John  in  1215, 
Innocent  denounced  it  as  an  injury  to  his  vassal. 

In  the  jntemal  afff^irs  of  thft  rjmrrt^  Innocent's  pdicy  was 
strongly  centralizing.  He  daimed  for  the  papacy  the  right  of 
decision  in  all  disjmted  episcopal  dections.  He  asserted  scie 
authority  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  bishops  tram  one  see  to 
another.  His  crusade  aip;ftinat  thy  rAf^nri  Kftg  already  been 
noted  (w(^>  P>  253).  Tlie  great  Fourth  LateiaiL  Coundl  of 
1215,  aMuiidi  transubstantiation  was  declared  an  artide  oi 
faith,  alWTumual  cocf ession  and  communion  required,  was  also 
a  papal  triumph.  The  conquest  of  Constantinoide  by  the 
Fourth  Crusade  {ante,  p.  243),  thou^  not  api^roved  by  Inno- 
cent, seemed  to  promise  the  subjection  of  the  Gredc  Church  to 
C.pal  authority. 
In  Innocent  HI  the  papacy  reached  the  summit  of  its  worldly 
wer.  The  succeeding  Popes  continued  the  same  struggle, 
but  with  decreasing  success.  The  Empax)r  Frederick  II,  ruler 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  nmlhem  and  southern  Italy  and 
Sicfly,  a  man  of  mudi  political  ability  and  of  anything  but 
mediseval  piety,  thou^  put  in  office  largdy  by  Innocent  HI, 
soon  prov^  the  diief  opponent  of  the  w^d  pretensions  of  the 
papacy.  Under  Gregory  IX  (1227-1241),  the  organizer  oi  the 
inquisition  and  the  patron  of  the  Franciscans  (ante,  pp.  254, 258), 
and  Innocent  IV  (1243-1254)  the  papal  contest  was  carri^  on 
against  Frederick  II,  with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  with  very 
woridly  weapons.  Frederick  was  excommimicated,  and  rivals 
were  raised  up  against  him  in  Germany  by  papal  influence. 
The  papacy  seemed  convinced  that  only  the  destruction  oi  the 
Hohoistaufen  line,  to  whidi  Frederick  bdonged,  would  assure 
its  victory.  On  Frederick's  death  in  1250  it  pursued  his  son, 
Conrad  IV  (1250-1254),  with  the  same  hostility,  and  gave  his 
heritage  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  to  Edmund  of  England, 
son  of  King  Henry  III.  A  new  influence,  that  of  France,  was 
making  itself  fdt  in  papal  counsels.  Urbfui  IV  (1261-1264)  was 
a  Frenchman  and  appointed  French  cardinals.  He  now  gave, 
in  1263,  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  to  Charies  of  Anjou,  brother 
ci  Kmg  Louis  IX  of  France  (1226-1270).    This  was  a  turning- 

>  Henderson,  pp.  490-432. 
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X>omt  in  papal  politics,  and  with  it  the  dependence  of  the  papacy 
on  France  really  began.  The  next  Pope  was  also  a  Frenchman, 
Qement  IV  (1265-1268).  During  his  papacy  Conradm,  the 
young  son  of  Conrad  IV,  asserted  his  hereditary  claims  to 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  excom- 
municated by  Clement  IV  and  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
by  whose  orders  he  was  beheaded  in  Naples,  in  1268.  With 
him  ended  the  line  of  Hohenstaufen,  which  ^e  Popes  had  so 
strenuously  opposed,  thou^  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Pope  was  responsible  in  any  way  for  Conradui's  execution. 
Hiese  long  quarrels  and  the  consequent  confusion  had 
greatly  enfeebled  the  power  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.^ 
Thenceforward,  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  far  more  a  group  of  1 
feeble  states  than  an  effective  single  sovereignty.  It  was  able] 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  papal  demands.  Other  forces  were,] 
however,  arising  that  would  inevitably  make  impossible  such 
a  world  sovereignty  as  Innocent  III  had  exercised.  One  such 
force  was  the  new  sense  of^nationality,  which  caused  men  to 
fed  that,  as  FrencCmen  or^^nglisnmen,  they  had  common  in- 
terests against  all  foreigners,  even  the  Pope  himself.  Such  a 
sense  of  unity  had  not  existed  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  rapidly  developing,  especially  in  France  and  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  second  cause  was 
the  rise  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  political  influence  of  the 
middle  class,  especially  in  the  cities.  These  were  restive  under 
ecclesiastical  interference  in  temporal  affairs.  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  development  was  the  growth  of  a  body  of  lay 
IgsyfiTS  and  the  renewed  study  of  the  Roman  law.  These 
men  were  gradually  displacing  ecclesiastics  as  royal  advisers, 
and  developing  the  effectiveness  of  the  royal  power  by  prece- 
dents from  a  bixiy  of  law — ^the  Roman — which  knew  notlung  of 
mediseval  ecclesiastical  conditions.  There  was  also  a  growing 
conviction  among  thoughtful  and  religious  men  that  such 
worldly  aims  as  the  recent  papacy  had  followed  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  interests  of  the  church.  Hiese  were 
growing  forces  with  which  the  papacy  must  reckon.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  papacy,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  that  it 
had  no  adequate  physical  forces  at  its  disposal.  It  must  bal- 
ance oR  one  competitor  against  another,  and  the  wreck  wrought 
in  Germany  left  the  door  open  to  France  without  forces  which 
could  be  matched  against  her.  o,:.:zea.,Google 
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Papal  interference  in  Germany  continued.  Pope  Gregory 
X  (1271-1276}  ordered  the  Gennan  electors,  in  1273,  to  diooae 
a  King,  under  threat  that  the  Pope  himsdf  would  make  the 
appointment  if  they  failed.  They  chose  Rudolf  I,  of  Habs- 
burg  (1273-1201),  who  promptly  renewed  the  concessions  to 
the  papapy  which  had  been  once  made  by  Otto  IV  and  Fred- 
erick II. 

Quite  otherwise  was  it  speedily  with  France.  The  power  (tf 
that  monarchy  had  been  n4>idly  growing,  and  in  Philip  IV. 
*^the  Fair."  (1286^1314),  France  had  a  King  of  absolute  un- 
^.^scrupulousness,  obstinacy,  and  high  conceptions  of  royal  ao- 
\  thority.  In^Jra^fe^JOIL  (1294-1303)  the  papacy  was  heU 
by  a  man  of  as  lofty  aspirations  to  world-rule  as  had  ever  thoe 
^been  represented.  Neither  participant  in  the  strug^e  com- 
mands much  sympathy.  War  had  arisen  between  France, 
Scotland,  and  England  which  compelled  the  English  Kmg, 
Edward  I  (1272-1307),  to  rally  the  support  of  all  his  subjects 
by  inviting  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  to  take  a  place 
in  Parliament,  in  1295,  thus  giving  them  a  permanent  share 
in  the  English  national  councils.  The  struggle  also  induced 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  to  tax  their  dergr  to  meet 
its  expenses.  The  dergy  complained' to  Pope  i^ommce,  who, 
in  1296  issued  the  bull  Clericia  laicos,^  inflicting  exoonununica- 
tion  on  all  who  demanded  or  paid  such  taxes  on  clerical  [»op- 
erty  without  papal  permission.  Philip  reined  by  prohibiting 
the  export  of  money  from  France,  thus  striking  at  the  revenues 
of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Italian  bankers.  The  latter  moved 
Boniface  to  modify  his  attitude  so  that  the  clergy  could  madx 
vcduntary  contributions,  and  even  allowed  that,  in  great  neces- 
sities, the  King  could  lay  a  tax.    It  was  a  royal  victory. 

Comparative  peace  prevailed  between  Philip  and  Boniface 
for  a  few  years.  In  1301  the  strug^e  again  began.  Hiilip 
had  Bernard  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  whom  the  Pope  had 
recently  sent  to  him  as  nuntius,  arrested  and  charged  with 
high  treason.  The  Pope  ordered  Bernard's  release  and  cited 
the  French  bishops,  and  ultimately  King  Philip  himself,  to 
Rome.  In  reply,  Philip  summoned  the  first  Fi^mcfa  States- 
General,  in  whicli  clergy,  nobles,  and  commoners  woe  re^ 
resented.  This  body,  in  1302,  sustained  the  King  in  hb  atti- 
tude of  resistance.  The  Pope  answered  with  the  famous  buD, 
I  Hendereon,  pp.  432-434;  Robinfion,  1 :  4882^490. 
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son  of  the  Pope  by  God  alone.  It  declared,  following  the  opin- 
ion of  Aquinas  {ante,  p.  277),  "that  it  is  altogether  necessary 
to  salvation  for  every  human  being  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
pontiff" — an  affirmation  the  exact  scope  of  which  has  led  to 
much  subsequent  discussion.  Philip  answered  with  a  new 
assembly,  where  the  Pope  was  charged  with  an  absurd  series 
of  crimes,  involving  heresy  and  moral  depravity,  and  appeal 
was  iyued  for  a  general  council  of  the  chiirch  before  which  tl^e 
Pope  miffht  be  tried.  Philip  was  determined  that  this  should 
be  no  mere  threatT  He  would  force  the  Pope  to  consent. 
He  therefore  sent  his  able  jurist  vice-chancellor,  William 
Nogaret,  who  joined  to  himself  Boniface's  ancient  family 
en^ny,  Sciarra  Colonna.  Together  they  gathered  a  force  and 
made  RnnjfArft  a  prja^ppr  in  Anapii.  just  as  he  was  about  to 
proclaim  Philip's  excommunication,  in  1303.  Boniface  was 
courageous.  He  would  make  no  concessions.  His  friends 
soon  freed  him,  but  a  month  later  he  died. 

These  events  were  a  staggering  blow  to  the  temporal  claims 
of  the  papacy.  It  was  not  primarily  that  Philip's  representa- 
tives had  held  Boniface  for  a  short  time  a  prisoner.  A  new 
force  had  arisen,  that  of  national  sentiment,  to  which  the  King 
had  appealed  successfully,  and  against  which  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  the  papacy  had  been  of  little  avail.  The  papal 
hope  of  world-rulership  in  temporal  affairs  had  proved  impos- 
sible of  permanent  realization. 

Worse  for  the  papacy  was  speedily  to  follow.  After  the 
death  of  Boniface's  successor,  the  excellent  Benedict  XI  (1303- 
1304),  the  cardmals  chose  a  Frenchman,  Bertrand  de  Gouth, 
who  took  the  title  of  Clement  V  (1305-1314).  A  man  of  weak- 
ness of  character  and  grave  moral  faults,  he  was  fully  under 
the  influence  of  King  Philip  IV,  of  Prance.  He  declared  Philip 
innocent  of  the  attack  on  Boniface  VIII,  and  cancelled  Boni- 
face's interdicts  and  excommunications,  modifying  the  bull 
Unam  aamiam  to  plffflr^fi  ^^^  ^'"g  An  evKteliCft  of  French 
d^nfimation  that  was  patent  to  all  the  world  was  the  removal 
of  the  se^t  of  fh^  papfi^^  vy  ^30ft,  tx)  Avignon — on  the  river 
Rhone — a  town  not  belonging  indeed  to  the  French  kingdom, 
*  Henderaon,  pp.  435-437 ;  Robinson,  1 :  34d-348GoOQle 
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but  in  popular  estimate  amounting  to  the  establishment  of  the 
papacy  in  France.  Undoubtedly  the  troubled  state  of  Italian 
politics  had  something  to  do  with  this  removal.  At  Avignon 
the  papacy  was  to  have  its  seat  till  1377 — a  period  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  traditional  exile  of  the  Jews  as  to  earn  the  name 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Nor  was  the  cup  of  Clemenf  s 
hiuniliation  yet  filled.  The  cold-blooded  King  compelled  him 
to  join  in  the  crud  destruction  of  the  Templi^  (ante,  p.  242). 
Clement  V's  pontificate  is  interesting  as  marking  the  con- 
dusion,  to  the  present,  of  the  oflicial  collections  of  church  ot 
** canon"  law.  That  great  body  of  authority  was  the  {Htxhict 
of  the  history  of  the  church  since  the  early  coundk,  and  un- 
braced their  decisions,  the  decrees  of  synods  and  of  P(^)es. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  seen  many  collections,  of  which  the  most 
famous  was  that  gathered,  probably  in  1148,  by  Qxatian.a 
teacher  of  canon  law  in  Bologna.  Pope  Gregory  Ia  (1227- 
1241)  caused  an  oflicial  collection  to  be  formed,  in  1234,  includ- 
ing new  decrees  up  to  his  time.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  (1294- 
1303),  published  a  similar  addition  in  1298,  and  Clement  V 
(1305-1314)  enlarged  it  in  1314,  though  his  work  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1317,  under  his  successor,  John  XXII  (131&-1334). 
The  great  structure,  thus  laboriously  erected  through  the  cen- 
turies, is  a  mass  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  embracing  aD 
domains  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Though  official  collections  ceased 
from  Clement  V  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  creation  <rf 
church  law  has  continued  in  all  ages,  and  the  recent  Pope, 
Pius  X  (1903-1914),  in  1904  ordered  the  codification  and  sim- 
plification of  the  whole  body  of  canon  law  by  a  special  oommb- 
sion. 


SECTION  XI.     THE  PAPACY   IN  AVIGNON,  CBmCISM. 
THE  SCHISM 

TTie  Popes,  while  the  papacy  was  in  Avignon,  were  all 
Frenchmen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  papacy  had  become  a  French 
institution.  This  association  caused  greatly  increased  rest- 
lessness in  view  of  papal  claims,  especially  in  nations  which, 
like  England,  were  at  war  with  France  during  mudi  of  this 
period,  or  Grermany  on  which  the  still  continuing  interfmaoe 
of  the  papacy  bore  hard.  The  ablest  of  the  Avignon  Popes 
was  unquestionably  John   XXII   (1316-1334)o^^j^ouMe 
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imperial  election  in  Gennany,  in  1314,  had  divided  that  land 
between  supporters  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  (1314-1347) ,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria.  John  XXII,  supported  by  King  Philip 
V  ot  France  (1316-1322),  thought  the  occasion  ripe  to  diminish 
German  influence  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  He  declined  to  recognize  either  claimant,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Pope  had  right  to  administer  the  empire  during 
vacancies.  When  Louis  interfered  in  Italian  affairs  the  Pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  a  contest  with  the  papacy  ensued 
which  lasted  till  Louis's  death.  In  its  course  the  German  elec- 
tors issued  the  famous  declaration  of  1338,  in  Reuse,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Reichstag  in  Frankfort  the  same  year,  that 
the  diosen  head  of  the  empire  needs  no  approval  from  the 
papacy  whatever  for  full  entrance  on  or  continuation  in  the 
duties- of  his  oflice. 

These  attacks  upon  the  state  aroused  literary  defenders  of 
omsiderable  significance.  One  of  these  was  the  great  Italian 
poet,  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321).  His  Latin  treatise.  On 
Monarchy,  is  not  surety  dated,  but  was  composed  between  1311 
and  1318.  Dante  holds  that  peace  is  the  best  condition  of 
mankind.  It  is  most  effectively  secured  by  an  Emperor. 
'iTie  power  of  empire  rightfully  came  to  Rome.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary for  man's  temporal  happiness  as  the  papacy  is  to  guide 
men  to  eternal  blessedness.  Each  is  directly  from  God,  and 
neither  should  interfere  in  the  province  of  the  other.  Dante 
carefully  controverts  the  papal  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
texts  and  historical  instances  on  which  claims  to  control  over 
the  state  were  based.  All  this  is  the  more  impressive  since  i 
Dante  was  no  free-thinker  but  theologically  of  most  impeccable  J 
orthodoxy. 

Much  mgre  radical  than  Dante,  and  vastly  influential  on 
later  politioil  theones  were  several  treatises  produced  in  France. 
TTie  Dominican,  John  of  Paris  (12657-1306),  taught  that  both 
papal  and  royal  powers  are  based  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  neither  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  sphere  of 
the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  works  was  ih^D^enaor 
Pads  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  (?-1342?)  and  John  of  Jandun 
{ J-V62S).  It  is  the  most  startlingly  modem  treatise  that  the 
age  produced.  Its  principal  author,  Marsilius,  was  long  a 
teadier  in  Paris,  where  he  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1313, 
and  was  r^arded  as  learned  in  medicine.    The  D^msor  Pacta 
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was  written  in  1324,  in  the  controversy  between  Pope  Scim 
XXn  and  the  Ehnperor  Louis  the  Bavarian.  Its  radical  views 
caused  its  authors  to  seek  protection  from  the  Emperor,  whidi 
they  enjoyed,  though  with  some  he^tation,  for  the  rest  of  their 
Eves.  They  were  excommunicated  by  John  XXII  in  1327, 
and  Pope  Clement  VI  declared,  in  1343,  that  he  had  never  read 
a  worse  heretical  book. 

According  to  Marsilius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  Aristotle, 
the  basis  of  all  power  is  theDeople ;  in  the  iitftte  the  whole  body 
of  dtizens ;  in  tike  church  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers. 
They  are  the  legislative  power;  by  th^  rulers  in  church  and 
state  are  appointed,  and  to  them  these  executive  officers  are 
responsible.  The  only  final  authority  in  the  church  b  the 
New  Testament;  but  priests  have  no  power  of  i^ysical  force 
to  compel  men  to  obey  it.  Their  sole  duty  is  to  teadi,  warn, 
and  reprove.  The  New  Testament  teaches  that  iMshops  and 
priests  are  equivalent  designations,  yet  it  is  well,  as  a  purely 
human  constitution,  to  appoint  some  clergy  superintendents 
over  others.  This  appointment  gives  no  superior  spiritual 
power,  nor  has  one  bishop  spiritual  authority  over  another,  or 
the  Pope  over  all.  Peter  had  no  higher  rank  than  the  other 
Apostles.  There  is  no  New  Testament  evidence  that  he  was 
ever  in  Rome.  The  New  Testament  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  possesion  of  earthly  lordships  and  estates  by  dergymen. 
No  bishop  or  Pope  has  authority  to  define  Christian  truth  as 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  or  make  binding  laws. 
These  acts  can  be  done  only  by  the  l^islative  body  of  the 
chiux^ — ^the  whole  company  of  Christian  believers,  r^wesented 
in  a  general  council.  Such  a  council  is  the  supreme  audiority 
in  the  church.  Since  the  Christian  state  and  the  Christian 
church  are  coterminous,  the  executive  of  the  Christian  state, 
as  representing  a  body  of  believers,  may  call  councils,  ^qxNnt 
bishops,  and  control  church  property.^  Here  were  ideas  that 
were  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Reformation,  and  even  in  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  they  were  too  radical  greatly  to  in^vess  their 
age.  Their  time  was  later,  and  somethmg  was  lacking  in  Bifar> 
siUus  himself.  He  was  a  cool  thinker  rather  than  a  man  who 
could  translate  theory  into  action  in  such  fashion  as  to  create 
large  leadership. 

Because  of  a  zeal  which  Marsilius  lacked,  and  of  ideas  not 
*  See,  for  some  extracts,  Robinson,  1 :  491-7^7.^^1 
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too  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  a  greater  authority  was  wielded 
hy  William  of  Occam,  whose  theological  influence  and  ener- 
g^c  defense  oi  the'extremer  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute poverty  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  has  been  noted  {anief 
pp.  261,  278).  Occam,  like  Marsilius,  found  a  refuge  with 
Louis  the  Bavarian.  To  him,  as  to  Dante,  papacy  and  empire 
are  both  founded  by  Grod,  and  nather  is  superior  to  the  other. 
Each  has  its  own  sphere.  The  church  has  purely  religious 
functions.    Its  final  authority  is  the  New  Testament 

Voiees  were  raised  in  defense  of  papal  claims.  One  of  the 
most  cddbrated,  though  typical  rather  than  original,  was  that 
of  the  Italian  Augustinian  monk,  Augustinus  Triumphus  (1243- 
1328).  In  his  Summa  de  poUstate  eoderitutica,  written  about 
1322,  he  holds  that  all  princes  rule  as  subject  to  the  Pope,  who 
can  raaove  them  at  pleasure.  No  civil  law  b  binding  if  dis- 
approved by  him.  Tlie  Pope  can  be  judged  by  none ;  nor  can 
one  even  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  God,  ''smce  the  decision  and 
court  of  God  and  the  Pope  are  one."  Yet  should  the  Pope  fall 
into  here^,  his  office  is  forfeited. 

Tliese  opinions  of  the  papal  supporters  were  far  from  being 
shared  by  Germans  engaged  in  a  struggle  agunst  the  papacy 
for  the  political  autoncHny  of  the  empire,  or  by  Englishmen  at 
war  with  France,  who  beUeved  the  Avignon  papacy  the  tool  oi 
the  French  sovereign.  Pope  Clement  V  (1305-1314)  had  as- 
serted the  right  of  the  papapy  to  appomt  to  all  ecclesiastical 
office.  Such  appointees  were  called  ''provisors,"  and  the  in- 
trusion of  pi^Md  favorites  in  England  aroused  King  and  Parlia- 
ment in  1351  to  enact  the  Statute  of  Provisors.  Elections  to 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  posts  should  be  free  from 
papal  interference.  In  case  appointment  was  made  by  the 
r^ular  authorities,  and  also  by  the  Pope,  the  provisor  was  to 
be  imprisoned  till  he  resigned  his  daim.  This  law  inevitably 
led  to  disputes  between  papal  and  royal  authority,  and  a  further 
statute  of  1353,  known  as  that  of  Pramunire  forbade  appeals 
outnde  of  the  kingdom  under  penalty  of  outlawry.^  In  en- 
forcement these  statutes  were  largely  dead  letters,  but  they 
show  the  growth  of  a  spirit  in  England  which  was  further  illus- 
trated when  Parliament,  in  1366,  refused  longer  to  recognize 
tli^  right  of  King  John  to  subject  his  kingdom,  in  1213,  to  the 
Pope  as  a  fief  (anU,  p.  288).  _ 

*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  pp.  103, 104, 113-119.  ^^^8^^ 
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^o  feature  of  the  Avi^on  papacy  contributed  to  its  criti- 
cism so  largely  as  its  offensive  taxation  of  chureh  life.  The 
Crusades  had  been  accompanied  by  a  much  readier  circulatioD 
of  money,  and  a  great  increase  in  commerce.  Eun^  wis 
passing  rapidly  from  barter  to  money  payments.  Money  taxes, 
rather  than  receipts  in  kind,  were  everywhere  increasing.  It 
was  natural  that  this  change  should  take  place  in  churdi  ad- 
mhiistration  also ;  but  the  extent  to  which  taxation  was  pushed 
by  the  Popes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  i 
scandal,  and  it  was  much  aggravated  when  the  removal  oi  the 
papacy  to  Avignon  largely  cut  off  the  revenues  from  the  pqpal 
estates  in  Italy  without  diminishing  the  luxury  or  expensive- 
ness  of  the  papal  court.  Thb  period  saw  the  extensive  devel- 
opment, in  imitation  of  secular  feudal  practice,  of  the  annates, 
that  is  a  tax  of  one  year's  income,  more  or  less,  from  each  new 
appointment.  Since  the  reservation  of  posts  to  exclusive  pi^ 
appointment  was  at  the  same  time  immensely  extended,  this 
became  a  large  source  of  revenue.  The  income  of  vacant  bene- 
fices, also,  became  a  significant  source  of  papal  receipts.  Taxes 
for  bulls  and  other  papal  documents,  also  rose  rapidly  in  amount 
and  productivity.  Tliese  were  but  a  portion  of  the  papal  exac- 
tions, and  the  total  effect  was  the  impression  that  the  papal 
administration  was  heavily  and  increasingly  burdensome  cm 
the  clergy,  and  through  them  on  the  people.  This  feding  was 
augmented  by  the  rutiiless  manner  in  which  churchly  censures, 
sudi  as  excommunication,  were  imposed  on  delinquent  tax- 
payers. The  papacy  seemed  extravagant  in  e3q>endituie  and 
offensive  in  taxation,  and  its  repute  in  both  respects  was  to 
grow  worse  till  the  Reformation. 

The  collapse  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  for  which  the 
papacy  was  largely  responsible,  and  the  transfer  to  Avignon, 
left  Italy  to  the  wildest  political  confusion.  Nowhere  was  the 
situation  worse  than  in  Rome.  In  1347  Cola  di  Rienra  headed 
a  popular  revolution  against  the  nobles  and  established  a 
parody  of  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  soon  driven  out,  but 
in  1354  was  in  power  again,  only  to  be  murdered  in  the  parti- 
san struggles.  Innocent  VI  (1352-1362)  sent  the  Spanish  car- 
dinal Albomoz  ( ?-1367)  as  his  legate  to  Italy.  By  Albomoz' s 
military  and  diplomatic  abilities  the  papal  interests  in  Rome 
and  Italy  generally  were  much  improved,  so  that  Urban  V 
(1362-1370)  actually  returned  to  the  Eternal  City  in  1367. 
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The  death  of  An^moz  deprived  him  of  his  chirf  support,  ajid 
in  1370  the  papacy  was  once  more  in  Avignon.  Urban  V  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  XI  (1370-1378).  whom  St.  Catherine  of 
S^i  (1347-1380)  uqi;exl  in  the  name  of  Ijrod  to  return  to  R(Hne. 
Hie  distracted  state  of  the  dry  also  counselled  nis  presence  if 
papal  interests  were  to  be  preserved.  Aoc(»rdingly  he  trans- 
feired  the  papacy  to  Rome  in  1377,  and  there  died  the  next 
year. 

The  sudden  death  of  Gregory  XI  found  the  cardinals  in 
Rome.  A  majority  were  French,  and  would  gladly  have  re- 
tamed  to  Avignon.  The  Roman  people  were  determined  to 
keep  the  papacy  in  Rome,  and  to  that  end  to  have  an  Italian 
Pope.  Under  conditions  of  tumult  the  cardinals  chose  Barto- 
lommeo  Prignano  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  who  took  the  name 
Urban  VI  (1378-1389).  A  tactless  man,  who  desired  to  termi- 
nate French  influence  over  the  papacy,  and  effect  some  reforms 
in  the  papal  court,  he  soon  had  the  hostility  of  all  the  cardinals. 
They  now  got  together,  four  months  after  his  election,  declared 
their  choice  void  since  dictated  by  mob  violence,  and  elected 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  as  Pope  Clement  VII  (1378-1394). 
A  few  months  later  Clement  VII  and  his  cardinals  were  settled 
m  Avignon.  There  had  been  many  rival  Popes  before,  but 
they  had  been  chosai  by  different  elements.  Here  were  two 
Popes,  eadi  duly  elected  by  the  same  body  oi  cardinals.  The 
objection  that  Urban  VI  had  been  chosen  out  of  fear  had  little 
force,  nnce  the  cardinals  had  recognized  him  without  protest 
for  several  months;  but  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  undo 
the  choice.  Europe  saw  two  Popes,  eaeh  condemning  the 
other.  There  was  no  power  that  could  decide  between  them, 
and  the  several  ix)untries  followed  the  one  or  the  other  as  their 
p<Jitical  affinities  dictated.  The  Roman  Pope  was  acknowl- 
edged by  northern  and  central  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  England.  To  the  Pope  in  Avignon, 
France,  Spain,  Scotiand,  Naples,  SicUy,  and  some  parts  of 
Gennany  adhered.  It  was  a  fau*Iy  equal  division.  The  great 
scjiism  had  begun.  Europe  was  pained  and  scandalized,  while 
the  papal  abuses,  especially  of  taxation,  were  augmented,  and 
two  courts  must  now  be  maintained.  Above  all,  the  profoimd 
feeling  that  the  church  must  be  visibly  one  was  offended.  The 
papacy  sank  enormously  in  popular  regard. 

In  Rome  Urban  VI  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX  (1389^ 
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1404),  and  lie  by  Innocent  VII  (1404-1406),  who  was  followed 
by  Gregory  XII  (140&-1415).  In  Avignon  Qement  VII  was 
followed  by  a  Spaniardi  Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name 
Benedict  XHI  (1394r-1417). 

SECTION  Xn.     WTCUF  AND  HUBS 

The  English  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Avignoo 
papacy  has  ah^tdy  been  noted  {ante,  p.  295).  Other  forces 
were  also  working  in  the  island.  Of  these  that  of  Thomas 
Bradwardine  (?~1349)  was  one  of  the  most  potent  in  the  m- 
tellectual  realm.  Bradwardine,  who  was  long  an  eminent  the> 
ologian  in  Oxford,  and  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a 
leader  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Augustine,  which  marked 
the  decline  of  Scholasticism,  and  was  to  grow  in  influence  till 
it  profoundly  affected  the  Reformation.  He  taught  predesti- 
nation in  most  positive  form;  like  Augustine,  he  conceived  re- 
ligion as  primarily  a  personal  relationdbip  of  Grod  and  the  soul, 
and  emphasized  grace  in  contrast  to  merit.  There  were  now, 
therefore,  other  intellectual  traditions  besides  those  ol  later 
nominalistic  Scholasticism  in  the  Oxford  of  Wydifs  student 
days. 

John  Wydif  (?'1384)  was  bom  in  Hipswdl  in  Yorkdiire. 
Few  details  of  his  early  life  are  known.  He  entered  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  ultimatdy  for  a  short 
time  ''master."  In  Oxford  he  rose  to  great  scholariy  distinc- 
tion, lecturing  to  large  classes,  and  esteemed  the  aUest  theo- 
logian of  its  faculty.  Philosophically  he  was  a  realist,  in  cost^ 
trast  to  the  prevailing  nominalism  of  his  age.  He  was  de^y 
influenced  by  Augustine,  and  through  Augustine  by  Platonic 
conceptions.  Wydif  gradually  became  known  out^e  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1374  he  was  presented,  by  royal  appointmait,  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  and  the  same  year  was  one  of  the 
IGng's  commissioners — ^probably  theological  adviser — ^to  at- 
tempt in  Bruges  with  the  representatives  of  Fope  Gregory  XI 
an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  regarding  '^provisors''  {amk, 
p.  295).  In  how  far  these  appointments  were  due  to  the  pow- 
erful son  of  King  Edward  HI,  John  of  Graunt,  Duke  ot  Lancas- 
ter, is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  regarded  Wydif  as  likeiy 
to  be  useful  in  his  designs  on  church  property;  but  Wycfifs 
opinions,  if  entertained  in  1374,  cannot  then  have  been  widdy 
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known.  Tleie  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pope  yet  looked  on  him 
with  distrust,  and  recent  investigation  has  shown  that  his  re- 
formatory work  did  not  begin  in  1366,  as  formerly  supposed. 

By  1376,  however,  it  was  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  cleri- 
cal interference,  especially  that  of  the  Popes,  in  political  life, 
that  aroused  his  opposition.  He  lectured  that  year  in  Oxford 
On  Cvoil  Lordship.  Wyclif's  view  of  ecclesiastical  office  and 
privfl^e  was  curiously  feudal.  Grod  is  the  great  overlord.  He 
gives  aJl  positions,  civil  and  spiritual,  as  fiefs,  to  be  held  on 
condition  of  faithful  service.  They  are  lordships,  not  prop- 
erty. God  gives  the  use  but  not  the  ownership.  If  the  user 
abuses  his  trust  he  forfeits  his  tenure.  Hence  a  bad  ecclesiastic 
loses  all  daim  to  office,  and  the  temporal  possessions  of  un- 
worthy clergy  may  well  be  taken  from  them  by  the  civil  rulers, 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  lordship  of  temporal  things,  as  He 
has  that  of  things  spiritual  to  the  church.  This  doctrine,  ad- 
vanced in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity,  was  undoubtedly  pleas- 
ing to  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  hungry  crew  of  nobles  who  hoped 
for  enrichment  from  church  spoliation.  It  was  no  less  satis- 
factory to  many  commoners,  who  had  long  been  critical  of  the 
wealth,  pretensions,  and  too  often  lack  of  character  of  the . 
dergy.  It  was  not  displeasing  to  the  mendicant  cmlers,  who 
had  always,  in  theory  at  least,  advocated  '^  apostolic  poverty." 

Wyclif's  teaching  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  high  dergy, 
the  property-holding  orders,  and  of  the  papacy.  In  1377  he 
was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  bishop  of  London,  \^niliam 
Courtenay.  The  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  other  nobles 
rendered  the  proceeding  abortive.  The  same  year  Pope 
Gr^ory  XI  issued  five  bulls  ordering  Wyclif's  arrest  and  ex- 
amination.^ Yet  Wyclif  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  strong 
party  at  court  and  much  popular  favor,  so  that  further  pro- 
ceedings against  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London  were  frustrated  in  1378. 

Wyclif  was  now  rapidly  devdoping  his  reformatory  activities 
in  a  flood  of  treatises  in  Latin  and  English.  The  Scriptures,  he 
taught,  are  the  only  law  of  the  church.  The  chiurch  itself  is 
not,  as  the  common  man  imagined,  centred  in  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals.  It  is  the  whole  company  of  the  dect.  Its  only 
certain  head  is  Christ,  since  the  Pope  may  not  be  one  of  the 
dect.    Wydif  did  not  reject  the  papacy.    The  church  may 
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well  have  an  earthly  leaiter,  if  such  a  one  is  like  Peter,  and 
strives  for  the  simple  conditions  of  early  Christianity.  Sudi  a 
Pope  would  be  presumably  (me  ot  the  elect  But  a  Pcfpt  who 
grasps  worldly  power  and  is  eager  for  taxes  is  presumptivdy 
nonndect,  and  therefore  antichrist.  With  his  deeper  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  Bible,  Wydif  now  attached  the  mendicant  orders, 
which  had  supported  him  in  his  assertion  of  apostolic  poverty, 
regarding  them  as  without  Scriptural  warrant  and  ^e  main 
pillars  of  the  existing  papacy.  He  was  now  fitting  current 
churchly  conditions  all  along  the  line. 

Wydif  now  proceeded  to  more  constructive  eSoiis.  Gxh 
vinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  law  of  God,  Wydif  determined  to 
give  it  to  the  people  in  the  En^ish  tongue.  Between  13S2  and 
1384  the  Scriptures  were  translated  from  the  Vulgate.  What 
share  Wydif  had  in  the  actual  work  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
has  been  usually  thought  that  the  New  Testament  was  hem 
his  pen,  and  the  Old  from  that  of  Nicholas  of  Hereford.  At 
all  events,  the  New  Testament  translation  was  vivid,  readably 
and  forceful,  and  did  a  service  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  English  language — ^to  say  nothing  of  English  piety.  Hie 
whole  was  revised  about  1388,  possibly  by  Wydtf's  discq)le, 
John  Purvey.  Its  circulation  was  large.  In  s^nte  of  severe 
repression  in  the  next  century,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts  survive. 

To  bring  the  Grospd  to  the  people  Wydif  began  sending  out 
his  ''poor  priests."  In  apostoUc  poverty,  barefoot,  dad  in  long 
robes,  and  with  staff  in  the  hand,  they  wandered  two  by  two, 
as  had  the  early  Waldensian  or  Franciscan  preaches.  Unlike 
the  latter,  they  were  bound  by  no  permanent  vows.  Hieir 
success  was  great. 

But  events  soon  lamed  the  Lollard  movement,  as  the  follow- 
ing of  Wydif  was  popularly  called.  Convinced  that  the  dect 
are  a  true  priesthood,  and  that  all  episcopal  claims  are  un- 
scriptural,  Wydif  saw  in  the  priestly  power  of  exdusive  human 
agency  in  the  mirade  of  transubstantiation  a  main  buttress  of 
what  he  deemed  erroneous  priestly  daim.  He  therefore  at* 
tacked  this  doctrine  in  1381.  His  own  view  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence seems  to  have  been  essentially  that  later  known  as  ooo- 
substantiation.  It  was  not  his  positive  assertions,  but  his 
attack,  however,  that  aroused  resentment,  for  to  cq>po8e  tran- 
substantiation was  to  touch  one  of  the  most  popularly  dierished 
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beliefs  ci  the  later  Middle  Ages.  That  attack  cost  Wydif  many 
followers  and  roused  the  churchly  authorities  to  renewed  action. 
This  tide  of  oppositicm  was  strengthened  by  events  in  1381,  for 
which  Wydif  was  in  no  way  responsible.  The  unrest  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  had  been  growing  since  the  dislocaticm  of 
thelab(»pmaiket  by  the  ''black  death"  of  134&-1350,  cuhninated 
in  1381  in  a  great  peasant  revolt,  which  was  with  difficulty  put 
down.  This  bloody  episode  strengthened  the  party  of  con- 
servatisDQL  In  1382  the  archbishop  ot  Canterbury  held  a 
:qmod  in  London  by  which  twenty-four  Wydifite  opinions  were 
condemned.^  Wydif  was  no  longer  able  to  lecture  in  Oxford. 
His  ''poor  priests"  were  arrested.  He  was  too  strong  in  popu- 
lar aikl  courtly  support,  however,  to  be  attacked  personally, 
and  he  died  still  possessed  of  his  pastorate  in  Lutterworth  on 
the  last  day  of  1384. 

No  small  dement  in  WydiTs  power  was  that  he  was  thought 
to  have  no  scholastic  equal  in  contemporary  England.  Men 
hesitated  to  cross  intdlectual  swords  with  hun.  Equally  con- 
qMcuous  were  his  intense  patriotism  and  his  deep  piety.  He 
voiced  the  popular  resentment  of  foreign  papal  taxation  and 
greed,  and  tl^  popular  longing  for  a  simpler,  more  Biblical 
faith.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  left  no  follower  of  con- 
qMCUcnis  ability  to  carry  on  his  work  in  England.  Yet  through^ 
out  the  reign  of  Richard  II  (1377-1399)  the  Lollard  movement 
continued  to  grow.  With  the  accession  of  the  usurping  house 
ci  Lancaster  in  the  perscm  of  Henry  IV  (1399-1413),  the  IGng, 
anxious  to  placate  the  church,  was  persuaded  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage in  1401  of  the  statute  De  Jueretico  oamlmrendo,^  under  which 
a  number  of  Lollards  were  burned.  Henry  IV  spared  Lollards 
in  high  lay  station.  Not  so  his  son,  Henry  V  (1413-1422) .  Un- 
der him  their  most  conspicuous  leader,  Sir  John  Oldcastie,  Lord 
Cobham,  a  man  oi  the  sternest  religious  princq;>les,  whom  tra- 
dition  and  dramatic  license  transformed  into  the  figure  of 
FUstaff,  was  condemned,  driven  into  rd>ellion,  and  executed 
in  1417.  With  his  death  the  political  significance  of  Lollardy 
in  England  was  at  an  end,  though  adherents  omtinued  in 
secret  till  the  Reformation.  Wydtf 's  chief  influence  was  to  be 
in  Bohemia  rather  than  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Bdbemia  had  undergone  a  remarkable  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal devdoinnent  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  Holy  Roman 
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EmpwH*,  Charies  IV  (1346-1378)  was  alao  King  ^  Bohemit, 
and  did  much  for  that  hind.  In  1344  he  secured  the  establish- 
ment  of  Prague  as  an  archbishopric,  releasing  Bohemia  horn  ec- 
clesiastical dependence  on  Mainz.  Four  years  Utter  he  procured 
the  foundation  of  a  university  in  Prague.  In  no  countiy  of 
Europe  was  the  church  more  largely  a  landholder,  or  the  dergy 
more  worldly  than  in  Bohemia.  Charles  IV  was  not  unfriendly 
to  moral  reform.  During  and  following  his  reign  a  aeries  <rf 
preachers  of  power  stirred  Bohemia,  attacking  tibe  seculariza- 
tion of  the  church.  Such  were  Conrad  of  Waldhausra  (  ?-1369), 
Milicz  of  Kiemsier  (?-1374),  Matthias  of  Janov  (?-1394),  and 
Thomas  of  Stitny  (1331-1401).  These  all  opposed  derical  cor- 
ruption, emphasized  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  life,  and 
sought  a  more  frequent  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Milicz  and  Matthias  taught  that  antichrist  was  at  hand,  and 
was  manifest  in  an  unworthy  clergy.  These  men  had  little 
direct  influence  on  Huss,  but  they  stirred  Bohemia  to  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  his  teachings. 

Bohemia  was  torn,  fiulJiermore,  by  intense  rivalry  between 
the  Grermanic  and  the  Slavonic  (Czech)  dements  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  latter  was  marked  by  a  strong  desire  for  racial 
supremacy  and  Bohemian  autonomy. 

Curioudy,  also,  Bohemia,  hitherto  so  little  associated  with 
England,  was  brought  into  connection  with  that  country  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Bohemian  princess,  Anna,  to  King  Ridn 
ard  n,  in  1383.  Bohemian  students  were  attracted  to  Qzfcxd, 
and  thence  brought  Wydif 's  doctrines  and  writings  into  their 
native  land,  especially  to  the  University  of  Prague.  Hie  great 
propagator  of  Bohemian  Wydifism  was  to  be  John  Huss»  in 
whom,  also,  all  Czech  national  aspirations  were  to  have  an 
ardent  advocate.  It  was  this  combination  of  rdigious  and  par 
triotic  zeal  that  gave  Huss  his  remarkable  power  oi  leadenAip. 

John  Huss  was  bom,  of  peasant  parentage,  in  Husiiiecs, 
whence  he  derived  his  name  by  abbreviation,  about  the  year 
1373.  His  studies  were  completed  in  the  University  of  Pra^^ii^ 
where  he  became  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  1394,  and  Master  of 
Arts  two  years  later.  In  1401  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, still  mamtaining  a  teaching  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, of  which  he  was  '"rector"  in  1402.  Meanwhile  Huss  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  Wydifs  philoaoplacal 
treatises,  with  the  '' realism"  of  which  he  sympathized.    Wyo- 
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lif  8  religious  works,  known  by  Hubs  certainly  from  1402,  won 
hb  approbation,  and  henceforth  Huss  was,  theologically,  a 
disciple  of  Wydif.  More  conservative  than  his  master,  he^ 
did  not  deny  transubstantiation ;  but  like  him  he  held  the 
church  to  consist  of  the  predestinate  only,  of  whom  the  true  head  " 
is  not  the  Pope,  but  Christ,  and  of  which  the  law  is  the  New 
Testament,  and  its  life  that  of  Christ-like  poverty.  Thou^ 
the  publication  of  Huss's  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard  has  led  to  a  higher  estunate  of  his  scholarly 
gifts  than  formerly  prevailed,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  sermons 
and  treatises  Huss  usually  reproduced  not  only  the  thoughts 
but  the  language  of  Wydif. 

In  1402  Huss  became  preacher  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel,  in 
Prague,  and  soon  gained  immense  popular  following  through 
his  fiery  sermons  in  the  Bohemian  language.  Though  Wyo- 
lifite  views  were  condemned  by  the  majority  of  the  imiversity 
in  1403,  Huss's  preaching  had,  at  first,  the  support  of  the 
archbi^op,  Zbynek  (1403-1411);  but  his  criticisms  of  the 
clergy  gradually  turned  this  favor  into  opposition,  which  was 
increased  as  Huss's  essential  agreement  with  Wydif  constantly 
became  more  evident.  New  causes  of  dissent  speedily  arose. 
In  the  schism  Bohemia  had  held  to  the  Roman  Pope,  Gr^ory 
Xn  (1406-1415).  As  a  step  toward  the  healing  of  the  breach 
King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  now  favored  a  policy  of  neutrality 
between  the  rival  Popes.  Huss  and  the  Bohemian  element 
in  the  university  supported  Wenzel.  Archbishop  Zbynek,  the 
Grerman  dergy,  and  the  Grerman  portion  of  the  university  clung 
to  Gregory  XII.  Wenzel  therefore,  in  1409,  arbitrarily  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  university,  giving  the  foreign  majority 
one  vote  in  its  decisions  and  the  Bohemians  three,  thus  com- 
pletdy  reversing  the  previous  proportion.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  the  secession  of  the  foreign  elements  and  the  founda- 
tion, in  1409,  of  the  Univer^ty  of  Leipzig.  This  Bohemian 
nationalist  victory,  of  doubtful  permanent  worth  or  right, 
Huss  fully  shared.  Its  immediate  consequences  were  that  he 
became  the  first  "rector"  of  the  newly  r^ulated  university, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  courtly  favor.  Hb  views  were 
now  spr^ding  widely  in  Bohemia. 

Meanwhile  the  luckless  Coundl  of  Pisa  had  run  its  course 
(1409)  (see  p.  307).  Zbynek  now  supported  its  Pope,  Alexander 
V  (1409-1410),  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  spread  of  Wye- 
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lifite  opinions  in  Bohemia,  and  by  whom  he  was  conmuasioned 
to  root  them  out.  Huss  protested,  and  was  exconmnunicated 
by  Zbynek  in  1410.  The  result  was  great  popular  tumult  in 
F^gue,  where  Huss  was  more  than  ever  a  national  hoo. 
King  Wenzel  supported  him.  In  1412  Alexander  V's  successor, 
Pope  John  XXIII  (1410-1415),  promised  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  take  part  in  a  crusade  against  King  Ladislaus  of  Nicies. 
Huss  opposed,  holding  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  use  i^yai- 
cal  force,  that  money  payments  effected  no  true  forgiveness, 
and,  unless  of  the  piedestinate,  the  indulgence  could  be  of  no 
value  to  a  man.  The  result  was  an  uproar.  The  Pope's  bufl 
was  burned  by  the  populace.  Huss,  however,  lost  many 
strong  supporters  in  die  university  and  elsewhere,  and  was 
once  more  excommunicated,  while  Prague  was  placed  under 
papal  interdict.  Wenzel  now  persuaded  Huss,  late  in  1412,  to 
go  into  exile  from  Prague.  To  this  period  of  retirement  b 
due  the  composition  of  his  chief  work — essentially  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Wyclif— the  De  Ecclesia  (On  the  Church).  In  1413  a 
synod  m  Rome  formally  condemned  Wyclif 's  writings. 

The  great  Council  of  Constance  (see  p.  308)  was  approaching, 
and  the  confusion  in  Bohemia  was  certain  to  demand  its  con- 
sideration. Huss  was  asked  to  present  himself  before  it,  and 
promised  a  "safe-conduct,"  afterward  received,  by  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  Sigismund.  Huss,  though  he  felt  his  life  in 
grave  peril,  determmed  to  go,  partly  believing  it  his  duty  to 
bear  witness  to  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  and  partly  convinced 
that  he  could  bring  the  council  to  his  way  of  thinking.  Shc«1fy 
after  his  arrival  in  Constance  he  was  imprisoned.  Sgismund 
disregarded  his  promised  safe-conduct.  His  Bohemian  enemioi 
laid  bitter  charges  against  him.  On  May  4,  1415,  the  counel 
condenmed  Wyclif,  and  ordered  his  long-buried  body  burned. 
Huss  could  hope  for  no  favorable  hearing.  Yet,  in  the  end, 
the  struggle  resolved  itself  into  a  contest  of  principles.  l%e 
council  mamtained  that  every  Christian  was  bound  to  submit 
to  its  decisions.  Only  by  so  holding  could  it  hope  to  end  the 
papal  schism  which  was  the  scandal  of  Christendom.  It  in- 
sisted on  Huss's  complete  submission.  The  Bohemian  reformer 
was  of  heroic  mould.  He  would  play  no  tricks  with  his  con- 
science. Some  of  the  accusations  he  declared  false  chai^ges. 
Other  positions  he  could  not  modify  unless  convinced  of  their 
error.    He  would  not  submit  his  conscience  to  the  ovorulnig 
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judgment  of  the  council.  On  July  6, 1415,  he  was  cond^nned 
and  burned,  meeting  his  death  with  the  most  steadfast  cour- 
age, 

While  Huss  was  a  prisoner  in  Constance  his  followers  in 
Prague  began  administering  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's 
Supper — an  action  which  Huss  approved  and  which  soon  be- 
came the  badge  of  the  Hussite  movement.  The  news  of  Huss's 
death  aroused  the  utmost  resentment  in  Bohemia,  to  which 
fuel  was  added  when  the  Council  of  Constance  forbade  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  laymen,  and  caused  Huss's  disciple,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  to  be  burned  in  1416.  Bohemia  was  in  revolution. 
Two  parties  speedily  developed  there — an  aristocratic,  having 
its  principal  seat  in  Prague,  and  known  as  the  Utraquists 
(oonununion  in  both  bread  and  wine),  and  a  radical,  democratic, 
called  from  its  fortress,  the  Taborites. 

The  Utraquists  would  forbid  only  those  practices  which  they 
deemed  proiubited  by  the  "law  of  God,"  i.  e.,  the  Bible.  They 
demanded  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  cup  for  the  laity, 
apostolic  poverty,  and  strict  clerical  life.  The  Taborites  re- 
pudiated an  practices  for  which  express  warrant  could  not  be 
found  in  the  "law  of  God.'*  Fierce  quarrel  existed  between 
these  factions,  but  both  united  to  resist  repeated  crusades 
directed  against  Bohemia.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  blind 
Taborite  general,  John  Zizka,  all  attempts  to  crush  the  Huss- 
ites were  bloodily  defeated.  Church  property  was  largely 
confiscated.  Nor  were  the  opponents  of  the  Hussites  more 
successful  after  Szka's  death  in  1424.  Under  Prokop  the 
Great  the  Hussites  carried  the  war  beyond  the  borders  of 
Bohemia.  Some  compromise  seemed  unavoidable.  The  Coun- 
cil ot  Basel  (see  p.  310),  after  long  n^otiation,  therefore,  met 
the  wishes  of  the  Utraquists  part  way  in  1433,  granting  the 
use  oi  the  cup,  and  in  a  measure  the  other  demands  oudined 
above.  The  Taborites  resisted  and  were  almost  swept  away 
by  the  Utraquists,  in  1434,  at  the  battle  of  Lipan,  in  whidi 
FVokop  was  killed.  The  triumphant  Utraquists  now  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Council  of  Basel,  in  1436,  and  on  these 
terms  were  nominally  given  place  in  the  Roman  communion. 
Yet,  in  1462  Pope  Pius  H  (1458-1464)  dedaied  this  agreement 
void.  The  Utraquists,  nevertheless,  hdd  thdr  own,  and  the 
Bc^iemian  Pariiament,  in  1485  and  1512,  dedaied  their  full 
equality  with  the  Catholics.    At  the  Reformation  ar>considera- 
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ble  pOTtion  wdcomed  the  new^  ideas;  others  then  irtjiniwl  to 
the  Roman  Churdi. 

The  real  rq;>resentatives  of  Wydifite  prindides  were  the 
Taborites  rather  than  the  Utraquists.  Out  of  the  geDeial 
Husate  movement,  with  elements  drawn  frcmi  Taborites,  Utra- 
quists,  and  Waldenses,  rather  than  exdusively  frcun  the  Tabor^ 
ites  there  grew,  from  about  1453,  the  UmJUu  Frairum,  idiic^ 
absorbed  much  that  was  most  vital  in  the  Hussite  movement, 
and  became  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  later  Moravians  (see 
pp.  502,  503). 

Wydif  and  Huss  have  often  been  st^ed  fbrenmners  of  the 
Reformation.  The  designation  b  true  It  regard  is  had  to  ibtar 
protest  against  the  corruption  of  the  churdi,  their  enltmtioo 
of  the  BMt,  and  their  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  agita- 
tion that  ultimately  resulted  in  reform.  When  thdr  doctrines 
are  examined,  however,  they  appear  to  belong  rather  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  conception  of  the  Gcspd  was  that  of  a 
"law.''  Their  place  for  faith  was  no  greater  than  in  the 
Roman  communion.  Their  thought  of  the  church  was  a  one- 
sided devdopment  of  Augustinianism.  Thdr  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  d^gy  to  property  b  that  commcui  to  the 
Waldenses  and  the  founders  of  the  great  mendicant  orders. 
Thdr  rdi^us  earnestness  conmiands  deq>  admiration,  but  in 
spite  of  Luther's  recognition  of  many  points  ot  agreement  with 
Huss,  the  Reformation  owed  Itttie  to  their  eSorts. 

SBCTION  Xin.     THE  BXFOBlfING  COUNOILB 

The  papal  sdiism  was  the  scandal  of  ChristeDdom,  bnt  its 
termination  was  not  easy.  Tlie  logic  of  medieval  develop- 
ment was  that  no  power  exists  on  earth  to  which  the  papacy 
b  answerable.  Yet  good  men  everywhere  fdt  that  the  sdiism 
must  be  ended,  and  that  the  church  must  be  reformed  ^in  head 
and  members" — ^that  b,  in  the  papacy  and  dergy.  The  re- 
forms desired  were  moral  and  adminbtrative.  Doctrinal  modi- 
fications were  as  yet  unwished  by  Christendom  as  a  whole.  A 
Wydif  might  proclaim  them  in  England,  but  he  was  generally 
esteemed  a  heretic.  Foremost  among  those  who  set  tiiemselves 
seriously  to  the  task  of  healing  the  sdiism  were  the  teachers  of 
the  age,  especially  those  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Manalius  of 
Padua  had  there  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  a  general  coan- 
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dl  in  his  Defensor  Pacit  of  1324.  The  necessities  of  the  situa* 
tion  rather  than  his  arguments  were  rapidly  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  was  presented  first  with  deamess  by  a  doctor 
of  canon  law,  then  in  Paris,  Conrad  of  Gelnhausen  (1320?- 
1390),  who  advised  King  Charles  V  of  l^Yance  (13t)4-138q),  in 
written  treatises  of  1379  and  1380,  to  unite  with  other  princes 
in  calling  a  council,  if  necessary,  without  the  consent  of  the 
rival  Popes.  Conrad  went  no  further  than  to  hold  that  such 
a  counol  was  justified  by  the  necessities  of  an  ancmialous 
situation.  Conrad's  proposal  was  reinforced,  in  such  fashion 
as  to  rob  him  of  the  popular  credit  of  its  origination,  by  the 
treatise  of  another  G^man  scholar  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Heinrich  of  Lamgenstein  a340?-1397),  set  forth  in  1381. 

The  thought  of  a  general  council  as  the  best  means  of  healing 
the  schism,  thus  launched,  made  speedy  converts,  not  only  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  but  in  the  great  school  of  canon  law  in 
Bologna,  and  even  among  the  cardinals.  To  call  a  council 
presmted  many  difficulties,  however,  and  the  leaders  at  Paris, 
Peter  of  Ailli  (Pierre  d'Ailli)  (1350-1420)  and  John  Gerson 
(Jean  Charlier  de  Gerson)  (1363-1429),  famed  for  their  mastery 
of  nominalistic  theology,  and  the  latter  eminent  among  Chris- 
tian mystics,  were  slow  to  adopt  the  conciliar  plan.  Efforts 
were  vwily  made  for  years  to  induce  the  rival  Popes  to  resign. 
France  withdrew  from  the  Avignon  Pope,  without  recognizing 
the  Roman,  from  1398  to  1403,  and  again  in  1408 ;  but  its  ex- 
ample found  slight  following  elsewhere.  By  1408  d'Ailli  and 
Gerson  had  ccmie  to  see  in  a  council  the  only  hope,  and  were 
supported  by  Nicholas  of  Cl^manges  (1367-1437),  a  former 
teacher  of  the  Parisian  imiversity  who  had  been  papal  secretary 
in  Avignon  from  1397  to  1405,  to  whom  one  great  source  of 
evil  in  the  church  seemed  the  general  neglect  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  cardinals  of  both  Popes  were  now  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  councQ.  Meeting  together  in  Leghorn,  in  1408, 
th^  now  issued  a  call  in  their  own  names  for  such  an  assembly 
in  Pisa,  to  gather  on  March  25,  1409.  There  it  met  with  an 
attendance  not  only  of  cardinals,  bishops,  the  heads  of  the  great 
CMtlers,  and  leading  abbots,  but  also  of  doctors  of  theology  and 
canon  law,  and  the  representatives  of  lay  sovereigns.  Ndther 
Pope  was  present  or  acknowledged  its  rightfulness.  Both  were 
dedared  deposed.  This  was  a  practical  assertion  that  the 
council  was  superior  to  the  papacy.    Its  action,  however,  was 
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too  hasty,  for  instead  of  ascertaining,  as  d'Ailli  advised,  whether 
the  person  of  the  proposed  new  Pope  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable, the  cardinals  now  elected  Peter  Philarg^,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  took  the  name  Alexander  V  (1409-1410).  The 
council  then  dissolved,  leaving  the  question  of  reform  to  a 
future  coimdl. 

In  some  respects  the  situation  was  worse  than  before  the 
Council  of  Pisa  met.  Rome,  Naples,  and  condderable  sections 
of  Germany  climg  to  Gr^ory  XII.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Scot- 
land supported  Benedict  XIII.  England,  France,  and  some 
portions  of  Germany  acknowledged  Alexander  V.  There  were 
three  Popes  where  before  there  had  been  two.  Yet,  though 
mismanaged,  the  Coimdl  of  Pisa  was  a  mark  of  progress.  It 
had  shown  that  the  church  was  one,  and  it  mcreased  the  h<^ 
that  a  better  council  could  end  the  schism.  This  assembly 
had  been  called  by  the  cardij^s.  For  such  invitation  hbtoiy 
had  no  precedent. '  A  smnmons  by  the  Emperor,  if  possible 
with  the  consent  of  one  or  more  of  the  Popes,  would  be  oxh 
sonant  with  the  practice  of  the  early  church.  To  that  end 
those  supporting  the  council  idea  now  labored. 

Hie  new  Holy  Roman  Emperor-dect,  Sigismund  (1410- 
1437),  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  counciL  He  recog- 
nized as  Pope  John  XXHI  (1410-1415),  one  of  the  least  wcHthy 
of  occupants  of  that  office,  who  had  been  chosen  successor  to 
Alexander  Y  in  the  Pisan  line.  Sigismund  used  John's  diffi- 
culties with  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  to  secure  hom  him 
joint  action  by  which  Emperor-elect  and  Pope  called  a  councfl 
to  meet  in  Constance  on  November  1,  1414.  There  the  most 
brilliant  and  largely  attended  gathering  of  the  Middle  Ages 
assembled.  As  in  Pisa,  it  mcluded  not  (mly  cardinak  and 
bishops,  but  doctors  of  theology  and  representatives  of  moiH 
archs,  though  the  lay  delegates  were  without  votes.  Sigismund 
was  present  in  person,  and  also  John  XXHI. 

John  XXni  hoped  to  secure  the  indorsement  of  the  ccmncfl. 
To  this  end  he  had  brought  with  him  many  Italian  Udiops. 
To  neutralize  their  votes  the  council  organized  by  '^natkos**' 
the  English,  (jerman,  and  French,  to  which  the  Italians  woe 
forced  to  join  as  a  fourth.  Each  '^nation''  had  one  vote,  and 
one  was  assigned  also  to  the  cardinals.  Deqiairing  ci  tbe 
coimcil's  approval,  John  XXIII  attempted  to  disrupt  its  ses- 
sion by  ffight,  in  March,  1415.  Under  Grerson^ vigorous  lead- 
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ership  the  council,  however,  declared  on  April  6,  1415,  that  as 
^'representing  the  Catholic  Church  militant  [it]  has  its  power 
immediately  from  Christ,  and  every  one,  whatever  his  position 
or  rank,  even  if  it  be  the  papal  dignity  itself,  is  bomid  to  obey 
it  in  an  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  faith,  to  the  healing 
of  the  schism,  and  to  the  general  reformation  of  the  Church  c$ 
God/'^  On  May  29  the  council  declared  John  XXTTT  deposed. 
On  July  4  Gregory  XH  resigned.  The  council  had  rid  the 
church  of  two  Popes  by  its  successful  assertion  of  its  supreme 
authority  over  all  in  tiie  church.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  its 
leaders  insisted  on  a  full  submission  from  Huss,  whose  triab 
and  martyrdom  were  contemporary  with  these  events  {ante, 
p.  304). 

Benedict  XIU  proved  more  difficult.  Sigismimd  himself, 
therefore,  journeyed  to  Spain.  Benedict  he  could  not  persuade 
to  reagn,  and  that  obstinate  pontiff  asserted  himself  till  death, 
in  1422  or  1423,  as  the  only  legitimate  Pope.  What  Sigismund 
was  imable  to  effect  with  Benedict  he  accomplished  with  the 
Spanish  kingdoms*  They  and  Scotland  repudiated  Benedict, 
llie  Spaniards  joined  the  council  as  a  fifth  "nation,''  and,  on 
July  26, 1417,  Benedict,  or  Peter  de  Luna,  as  he  was  onoe  more 
called,  was  formally  deposed.  The  careful  action  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  contrast  to  the  haste  in  Pisa,  had  made  it  certain  that 
no  considerable  section  of  Christendom  would  support  the 
former  Popes. 

One  main  purpose  of  the  council  had  been  moral  and  ad- 
ministrative reform.  Here  the  jealousies  of  the  several  inters 
ests  prevented  achievement  of  real  importance.  The  cardinals 
desired  no  changes  that  would  materially  lessen  their  revenue. 
Italy,  on  the  whole,  profited  by  the  existing  situation.  England 
had  relative  self-government  already  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
thanks  to  its  IGngs.  France  was  at  war  with  England,  and 
indisposed  to  unite  with  that  land.  So  it  went,  with  the  result 
that  the  coimcil  finally  referred  the  question  of  reforms  to  the 
next  Pope  "in  conjunction  with  this  holy  coimcil  or  with  the 
deputies  of  the  several  nations" — ^that  is.  each  nation  was  left 
to  make  the  best  bargain  it  could.  The  council  enumerated 
a  list  of  subjects  for  reform  discussion,  which  relate  almost 
entirdy  to  questions  of  appointment,  taxation,  or  administra- 
tion.'   As  a  reformatory  instrument  the  Council  of  Constance 
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was  a  bitter  disappointment.  Its  one  great  achievement  was 
that  it  ended  the  schism.  In  November,  1417,  the  cardinals, 
with  six  representatives  from  each  nation,  elected  a  Roman 
cardinal.  Otto  Colonna,  as  Pope.  He  took  the  name  Martin  V 
(1417-1431).  Roman  Christendom  had  once  more  a  single 
head.  In  April,  1418,  the  comidl  ended,  the  new  Pope  prom* 
ising  to  call  another  in  five  years,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  comicil.* 

The  Council  of  Constance  was  a  most  interesting  ecdesiasti* 
cal  experiment.  It  seemed  the  transformation  of  the  papacy 
from  an  absolute  into  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Tlie  Pope 
was  to  remain  the  executive  of  the  church,  but  was  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  legislative  body,  meeting  at  frequent  intervals  imd 
representing  aJl  interests  in  Christendom. 

It  seemed  that  this  great  constitutional  change  had  really 
been  accomplished.  Martin  V  called  the  new  coimcil  to  meet 
in  Pavia  in  1423.  The  plague  prevented  any  consideraUe 
attendance.  The  Pope  would  gladly  have  had  no  mc»e  of 
councils.  The  Hussite  wars  dis^essed  Europe,  however  {ante, 
p.  305),  and  such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  that  in 
January,  1431,  Mutin  V  summoned  a  coimcil  to  meet  in  Basd, 
and  appointed  Cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini  his  l^ate  to  con- 
duct it.  Less  than  two  months  later  Martin  V  was  dead  and 
Eugene  IV  (1431-1447)  was  Pope.  The  council  opened  in 
July,  1431,  but  in  December  Eugene  ordered  it  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Bologna  in  1433.  The  council  refused,  and  re-enacted 
the  declaration  of  Constance  that  it  was  superior  to  the  Pope. 
Thus,  almost  from  the  first,  bad  feeling  existed  between  the 
Council  of  Basel  and  the  papacy.  Mindful  that  jealousies  be- 
tween "nations"  had  frustrated  the  reform  plans  in  Constance, 
the  coimcil  rejected  such  groupings,  and  instead  organized  four 
large  committees,  on  reform,  doctrine,  public  peace,  and  genoul 
questions.  It  began  its  work  with  great  vigor  and  promise  of 
succeas.  It  made  an  apparent  reconciliation  with  the  modern 
ate  Hussites  in  1433  (anie,  p.  305).  Roman  imity  seemed  re- 
stored. The  Pope  foimd  little  support  and,  before  the  dose 
of  1433,  formally  recognized  the  council.  Its  future  seemed 
assured. 

The  Council  of  Basel  now  proceeded  to  those  administrative 
and  moral  reforms  which  had  failed  of  achievement  at  Con- 
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stance.  It  ordered  the  holding  of  a  synod  in  each  diocese  an- 
nually, and  in  each  archbishopric  every  two  years,  in  which 
abuses  should  be  examined  and  corrected.  It  provided  for  a 
gmeral  council  every  ten  years.  It  reasserted  the  andent 
rights  of  canonical  election  agwist  papal  appointm^its.  It 
limited  4q>peab  to  Rome.  It  fi^ed  the  cardinals  at  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  ordered  that  no  nation  should  be  represented 
by  more  than  a  third  of  the  college.  It  cut  off  the  annates  and 
the  other  more  oppressive  papal  taxes  entirely.  All  thb  was 
good,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  was  increamngly  a 
vindictive  attitude  toward  Pope  Eugene.  The  taxes  by  wUch 
the  papacy  had  heretofore  been  maintained  were  largely  abol- 
ished, but  no  honorable  support  of  the  papacy  was  provided  in 
their  stead.  This  failure  not  only  increased  the  anger  of  the 
papacy  but  caused  division  in  the  council  itself.  At  this  point 
a  great  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  which  Eugene  IV  nutde 
full  use,  and  regardmg  which  the  council  so  put  itself  in  the 
wrong  as  to  ruin  its  prospects. 

The  Eastern  empire  was  now  hard  pressed  in  its  final  strug- 
gles with  the  conquering  Turks.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  help 
from  the  West  the  Emperor,  John  VIII  (1425-1448),  with  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II  (1416-1439)  and  Bes- 
sarion  (1395-1472),  the  gifted  archbishop  of  Nicsea,  were  ready 
to  enter  into  negotiation  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  Both  Pope  and  council  were  disposed  to  use  this 
approach  for  their  several  advantage.  The  majority  of  the 
council  would  have  the  Greeks  come  to  Avignon.  The  Pope 
offered  an  Italian  city,  which  the  Greeks  naturally  preferred. 
The  council  divided  on  the  issue  in  1437,  the  minority  seceding, 
including  Cesarini.  The  Pope  now  announced  the  transferrence 
of  the  council  to  Ferrara  to  meet  the  Greeks.  Thither  the 
mincnrity  went,  and  there  in  March,  1438,  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
with  many  Oriental  prelates,  arrived.  The  Pope  had  practi- 
cally won.  An  event  so  full  of  promise  as  the  reimion  of 
Chnstaidom  robbed  the  still  continuing  Council  of  Basel  of 
much  of  its  interest. 

The  Council  of  Ferrara,  which  was  transferred  to  Florence 
in  1439,  witnessed  protracted  discussion  between  Greeks  and 
Latins,  in  which  as  a  final  result  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  was 
accepted  in  vague  terms,  which  seemed  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  the  Greeks  retained  their  peculiarities 
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of  worship  and  priestly  marriage,  while  the  (li^[>uted  JUioque 
dause  of  the  creed  was  acknowledged  by  the  Gredcs,  thou{^ 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  add  it  to  the 
ancient  symbol.  Mark,  the  vigorous  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  re- 
fused agreement,  but  the  Emperor  and  most  of  his  ecdeaastical 
following  approved,  and  the  reunion  of  the  two  churdies  was 
joyfuDy  proclaimed  in  July,  1439.  An  event  so  happy  greatly 
increased  the  prestige  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  TTie  hollowness  oiP 
the  achievement  was  not  at  once  apparent.  Reunions  with 
the  Armenians,  and  with  certain  groups  of  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians,  w&e  also  announced  in  Florence  or  iq)eedily  after 
the  council.  The  reconciliation  of  the  Armenians  in  1439  was 
the  occasion  of  a  famous  papal  bull  defining  the  medieval  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments.  Yet  from  the  first  the  Ori^ital  monks 
were  opposed.  On  the  Greeks'  return  Mark  of  Ephesus  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  Bessarion,  whom  Eugene  had  made  a 
cardinal,  had  to  fly  to  Italy,  where  he  was  to  have  a  distin- 
guished career  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  service.  No  efli- 
cient  military  help  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  West,  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  pennanendy 
frustrated  those  political  hopes  which  had  inspired  tiie  union 
efforts  of  1439. 

Meanwhile  the  majority  in  Basel  proceeded  to  more  radicd 
action  under  the  leadership  of  its  only  remaining  cardinal,  die 
able  and  excellent  but  dictatorial  Louis  d'Allemand  (1380?- 
1450).  In  1439  it  voted  Eugene  IV  deposed,  and  chose  as  his 
successor  a  half-monastic  layman,  I)uke  Amadeus  ci  Savoy, 
who  took  the  name  Felix  V.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Ccnin- 
cil  of  Basd  was  fast  losing  its  remaining  influence.  Eugene  IV 
had  won,  and  was  succeeded  in  Rome  by  Nicholas  V  (1447- 
1455).  Felix  V  laid  down  his  impossible  papacy  in  1449.  The 
council  put  the  best  face  on  its  defeat  by  choosing  Nidudaa  Y 
his  successor,  and  ended  its  troubled  career.  Thou^  the  com^ 
cil  idea  still  lived  and  was  to  be  powerful  in  the  RefcuroiatiQii 
age,  the  fiasco  in  Basel  had  really  ruined  the  hope  of  tmift> 
forming  the  papacy  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  of  effect- 
ing needed  reform  through  conciliar  action. 

Yet  if  the  coimcil  thus  failed,  individual  nations  {m^ted  Iq^ 
its  quarrd  with  the  papacy,  notably  France,  wh^e  the  moo- 
ardiy  was  coming  into  new  power  through  dSTective  resistanott 
to  England  under  impulses  initiated  by  Joan  rf  Arc. (1410 ^- 
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1431).  J^  1^^  l^nff  Charles  VII  (1422-1461),  with  the  denrv 
and  nobles,  adopted  the  *' pragmatic  sanction**  of  Bourges.  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  tbe  ref  onns  attempted  in  Basd  were 
enacted  into  law  for  France.  France  ther^ore  secured  relief 
from  the  most  pressing  papal  taxes  and  interferences,  and  this 
freedom  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  land 
previous  to  the  Reformation  age. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  Germany.  There  the  nobles  in  the 
Reichstag  in  Mainz  of  1439  adopted  an  ^'acceptation"  much 
resembling  the  French  ''pragmatic  sanction**;  but  the  divisions 
and  weakness  of  the  country  gave  room  to  papal  intrigue,  so 
that  its  provisions  were  practicaUy  limited  by  the  Concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg  of  1448.  Certain  privileges  were  granted  to 
particular  princes;  but  Germany,  as  a  whole,  remained  under 
the  weight  of  the  papal  taxation. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  councils  a  new  force  was  mani- 
festing itself — ^that  of  nationality.  The  Coimcil  of  Constance 
had  voted  by  nations.  It  had  authorized  the  nations  to  make 
terms  with  the  papacy.  Bohemia  had  dealt  with  its  religious 
situation  as  a  nation.  France  had  asserted  its  national  rights. 
Germany  had  tried  to  do  so.  With  the  failure  of  the  councils 
to  effect  administrative  reform,  men  began  asking  whether  what 
they  had  sought  might  not  be  secured  by  national  action.  It 
was  a  feeling  that  was  to  increase  till  the  Refoilnation,  and 
greatly  to  influence  the  course  of  that  struggle. 

BECnON  XIV.     THE  FTAUAN  RENAISSANCE  AND  rrs  VOBES 

Tlie  most  remarkable  intellectual  event  contemporary  with 
the  story  of  the  papacy  in  Avignon  and  the  schism  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Renaissance.  That  great  alteration  in  mental 
outlook  has  been  treated  too  often  as  without  mediaeval  ante- 
cedents. It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  Middle  Ages 
were  not  uncharacterized  by  individual  initiative,  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  church  was  never  such  as  to  make  other-worldliness 
wholly  dominant,  and  that  the  literary  monuments  of  Latin 
antiquity,  at  least,  were  widely  known.  The  revival  of  Roman 
law  had  begun  contemporaneously  with  the  Crusades,  and  had 
attracted  increasing  attention  to  that  normative  feature  of 
ancient  thought,  first  in  Italy  and  later  in  France  and  Germany. 
Yet  when  all  these  elements  are  recognized,  it  remains  true  that 
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the  Renaissance  invdved  an  essentiaUy  new  outlook  on  the 
woridy  in  which  emphasis  was  laid  on  its  present  life,  beauty, 
and  satisfaction — on  man  as  man — rather  than  on  a  future 
heaven  and  hell,  and  on  man  as  an  object  of  salvation  <^  of 
loss.  The  means  by  which  this  transformation  was  wrought 
was  a  reappreciation  of  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  espe- 
cially as  manifested  in  its  great  literary  monuments. 

l^e  Renaissance  first  found  place  in  Italy.  Its  rise  was 
favored  by  many  influences,  among  which  three,  at  least,  were 
conspicuous,  llie  two  great  dominating  powers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  papacy  and  empire,  were  suddenly  lamed,  as  far  as 
Italy  was  concerned,  by  the  collapse  of  the  imperial  power  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  removal  of  the  pa- 
pacy to  Avignon  early  in  the  fourteenth.  The  OMnmerce  of  It- 
aly, fostered  by  the  Crusades  and  continuing  after  their  doee» 
had  led  to  a  higher  cultural  development  in  ^e  peninsula  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  intense  division  of  Italian  politics 
gave  to  the  cities  a  quality  of  life  not  elsewhere  existent,  ren- 
dering local  recognition  of  talent  easy,  and  tending  to  empha- 
size individualism. 

Hie  earliest  Italian  in  whom  the  Renaissance  spint  was  a 
dominating  force  was  Petrarch  (1304-1374).  Brought  up  in 
Avignon,  and  in  clerical  orders,  his  real  interest  was  in  the 
revival  of  Latin  literature,  especially  the  writings  of  Cicero. 
A  diligent  student,  and  above  all  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  the 
friend  of  princes,  and  a  figure  of  international  influence.  Sdio- 
lasticii»n  he  despised.  Aristotle  he  condenmed.  Hiough  really 
religious  in  feeling,  however  lacking  in  practice,  his  point  of 
view  was  very  unlike  the  mediaeval.  He  had,  moreover,  that 
lack  of  profound  seriousness,  that  ^otistical  vanity  and  diat 
worship  of  form  rather  than  of  substance  which  were  to  be 
characteristic  of  much  of  Italian  humanism;  but  he  aroused 
men  to  a  new  interest  in  antiquity  and  a  new  wc^-outlook. 
Petrarch^s  friend  and  disciple  was  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  now 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  Decameron,  but  greatly  influential  in 
his  own  age  in  promoting  the  study  c^  Gre^,  in  unlocking  iht 
mysteries  of  classical  mythology,  and  in  furthering  humanistic 
studies  in  Florence  and  Naples. 

Greek  may  never  have  died  out  in  southern  Italy,  but  its 
humanistic  cultivation  began  when,  in  1360,  Boccaccio  brou^t 
Leontius  Pilatus  to  Florence.    About  1397  Greek  was  taught. 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  same  dty,  by 
Manuel  Chiysoloras  (1355f-1415),  who  translated  Homer  and 
Hato.  The  Council  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (1438-1439)  (anie, 
p.  311)  greatly  fostered  this  desire  to  master  the  treasures  of 
the  East  by  bringing  Greeks  and  Latins  together.  Bessarion 
{ante,  p.  312)  thenceforth  aided  the  work.  To  the  influence  of 
Gremistos  Plethon  (1355-1450)i  another  Greek  attendant  on  this 
reunion  council,  was  due  the  founding  of  the  Platonic  Academy, 
about  1442,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medid  (1389-1464),  the  real  ruler 
of  Florence.  There  the  study  of  Plato  was  pursued  ardently, 
later,  imder  the  leadership  of  Marsilio  Ilcino  (1433-1499). 
ficino,  who  became  a  priest,  combined  an  earnest  Christianity 
with  his  i^tonic  enthusiasm.  He  believed  a  return  to  the  Chris- 
tian sources  the  chief  need  of  the  time — a  feeling  not  shared 
by  the  majority  of  Italian  humanists,  but  to  be  profoundly 
influential  beyond  the  Alps,  as  propagated  by  his  admirers, 
Jacques  Le  FSvre  in  France  and  John  Colet  in  England.  Colet, 
in  turn,  transmitted  it  to  Erasmus.  Almost  as  influential  was 
Pico  dcJla  Mirandola  (1463-1494),  whose  zeal  for  Hebrew  and 
knowledge  of  the  Kabala  were  to  influence  Reuchlin. 

Historical  criticism  was  developed  by  Lorenzo  Valla  (1405- 
1457),  who  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
(tmU,  p.  204)  about  1440,  and  denied  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  by  the  Aposties.  He  criticised  tiie  rightfulness 
of  monastic  vows,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  New  Testament 
studies,  in  1444,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Vulgate  with  the  Greek. 

An  examination  of  the  dates  just  given  will  show  that  the 
Reniussance  movement  in  Italy  was  in  full  development  before 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  By  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  was  dominating  the  educated  class  in  Italy. 
In  general,  its  attitude  toward  the  church  was  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  revived  widely  a  pagan  pomt  of  view,  and  sought  to 
reproduce  the  life  of  antiquity  in  its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues. 
Few  periods  in  the  world's  history  have  been  so  boastfully  cor- 
rupt as  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Renaissance  movement  was  given  wings  by  a  great  in- 
vention, about  1440-1450— that  of  printing  from  movable 
type.  Whether  Mainz  or  Strassburg,  in  Gennany,  or  Haarlem 
in  Holland  was  its  birthplace  is  still  a  matter  of  learned  dilute. 
Hie  art  spread  with  rapidity,  and  not  only  rendered  the  posses- 
sion of  the  many  the  books  which  had  heretoforeHbeen  d^e 
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property  of  the  few,  but,  from  the  multiplication  of  copies, 
made  the  results  of  learning  practically  indestructible.  Mone 
than  thirty  thousand  publications  were  issued  before  1500. 

No  mention  of  the  Renaissance  could  fail  to  note  its  services 
to  art.  Beginnings  of  better  things  had  been  made,  indeed, 
in  Italy  before  its  influence  was  felt.  Cimabue  (1240?-1302?), 
Giotto  (1267?-1337),  and  Fra  Angelico  (1387-1455)  belong  to 
the,pre-Renaissance  epoch,  remarkable  as  is  their  work.  With 
Masaccio  (1402-1429),  Fflippo  Lippi  (1406-1469),  BotticelK 
(1444-1510),  and  Ghirlandajo  (1449-1494),  painting  advanced 
through*  truer  knowledge  of  perspective,  greater  anatomical 
accuracy,  and  more  effective  grouping  to  the  full  noonday  of 
a  Leonardo  da  Vmci  (1452-1519),  a  Raphael  Sanzb  (14S3- 
1520),  a  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564),  and  their 
mighty  associates.  Sculpture  received  a  similar  impulse  in 
the  work  of  Ghiberti  (1378-1455),  and  DonateDo  (1386-1466) ; 
while  architecture  was  transformed  by  Bnmelleschi  (1379-1446), 
Bramante  (1444  ?-1514),  and  Michelangelo.  Most  of  the  work 
of  these  great  artists,  however  classical  in  motive,  was  wnni^t 
in  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  most  conspicuous  early  seat  of  the  Italian  Renabsaoce 
was  Florence,  though  it  was  influential  in  many  cities.  With  the 
papacy  of  Nicholas  V  (1447-1455),  it  foimd,  for  the  first  time, 
a  mighty  patron  in  the  head  of  the  church,  and  Rome  became 
its  chief  home.  To  him  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library 
was  due.  The  next  Pope,  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard,  who 
took  the  name  Calixtus  III  (1455-1458),  was  no  friend  of  hu- 
manism, and  was  earnestly  though  fruitlessly,  intent  <m  a 
crusade  that  should  drive  the  Turks  from  the  recently  con- 
quered Constantinople.  In  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  who  mled 
as  Pius  II  (1458-1464),  the  papacy  had  a  remarkable  occupant. 
In  early  life  a  supporter  of  the  conciliar  movement,  and  active 
at  the  Ck)imcil  of  Basel,  he  had  won  distinction  as  a  humanize 
writer  of  decidedly  underical  tone.  Reconciled  to  Eugene  IV, 
he  became  a  cardinal,  and  ultimately  Pope,  now  opposix^  all 
the  conciliar  views  that  he  had  once  supported,  and  forbidding 
future  appeals  to  a  general  coimdl.  Hb  efforts  to  stir  Eurqpe 
against  the  Turks  were  imavailing.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  chaii^ 
ing  and  self-seeking  attitude,  he  had  the  most  worthy  concep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  papal  office  of  any  Pope  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  succeeding  Popes,  till  after 
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the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  were  patrons  of  letters  and 
artists,  great  builders  who  adorned  Rome  and  felt  the  full 
impulse  of  the  Renaissance. 

Meanwhile  a  change  had  come  over  the  ideals  and  ambitions 
of  the  papacy.  The  stay  in  Avignon  and  the  schism  had  ren- 
dered ^ective  control  in  the  States  of  the  Church  impossible. 
Ihey  were  distracted  by  the  contests  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  especially  by  the  rivalries  of  the  noble  houses,  notably 
those  of  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini.  Italy  had  gradually 
consolidated  into  five  large  states,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Nq>les,  or  the  Kmgdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  it  was  called, 
and  the  States  of  the  Church,  though  many  smaller  territories 
remained  outside  these  larger  groups,  and  were  objects  of  con- 
test The  politics  of  Italy  became  a  kaleidoscopic  effort  to 
extend  the  possessions  of  the  larger  powers,  and  to  matdi  one 
against  the  other,  in  which  intrigue,  murder,  and  duplicity  were 
employed  to  an  almost  unexampled  extent. 

Into  this  game  of  Italian  politics  the  papacy  now  fully 
plunged.    Its  desire  was  to  consolidate  and  increase  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  maintain  political  independence.    Its  ambi- 
tiaos  and  its  aims  were  like  ^ose  of  other  Italian  rulers.    The 
pssjpacy  became  secularized  as  at  no  other  period  in  its  Instcfty, 
save  possibly  the  tenth  century.    Martin  V  (1417-1431),  the 
Pope  chosen  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  himself  a  Colonna, 
succeeded,  in  a  measure,  m  restoring  papal  authority  in  Rome. 
His  successor,  Eugene  IV  (1431-1447),  was  not  so  fortunate, 
and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  pontificate  in  Florence.    Nicholas 
y  (1447-1455),  the  humanist,  effectively  controlled  Rome  and 
strengthened  the  papal  authority — a  policy  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Calixtus  III  (145&-1458),  Pius  II  (1458-1464),  and 
Paul  II  (1464r-1471).    With  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  political 
ambition  took  almost  complete  control  of  the  papacy.    He 
warred  with  Florence,  he  sought  to  enrich  and  advance  his 
relatives,  he  wned  to  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.    A 
patron  of  learning,  he  buih  extensively.    The  Sistine  Chapel 
preserves  his  name.    All  these  endeavors  required  money,  and 
he  increased  papal  taxation  and  the  financial  abuses  of  the 
curia.    He  made  into  an  article  of  faith  the  wide-spread  bdief 
that  indulgences  are  available  for  souls  in  purgatory  by  a  bull 
of  1476.^ 

^  Kidd,  Doeumenis  lUustratwe  of  the  CanHnerUal  Rrfonmi^fiQf^^q^^ 
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The  next  Pope,  Innocmt  VIII  (1484-1492),  was  of  weak  and 
pliant  nature,  notorious  through  the  open  manner  in  which 
he  sought  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  his  children,  his  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  and  his  sale  of  offices.  He  even  received  a 
pension  from  Sultan  Bayazid  II  for  keeping  the  latter's  brother 
and  rival,  Jem,  a  prisoner.  Innocent's  successor,  Alexander 
VI  (1492-1503),  a  nephew  of  C^alixtus  III,  and  a  Spaniard 
(Rodrigo  Borg^),  obtained  the  papacy  not  without  bribery, 
and  was  a  man  of  unbridled  inmioitdity,  though  of  considera- 
ble political  insight.  His  great  effort  was  to  advance  his  bas- 
tard children,  especially  his  daughter,  Lucrezia  Boigia,  by  ad- 
vantageous marriages,  and  his  imscrupulous  and  murderous 
son,  C^esare  Borgia,  by  aiding  him  to  carve  a  principality  out 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  His  reign  saw  the  bq^inning  of 
the  collapse  of  Italian  independence  through  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VHI  of  France  (1483-1498),  in  1494,  in  an  attonpt  to 
assert  the  French  King's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Ib 
1499  Louis  XII  of  France  (1498-1515),  conquered  Milan,  and 
in  1503  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of  Spain  (1479-1516),  secured 
Naples.  Italy  became  the  wretched  battleground  of  Frendb 
and  Spanish  rivalries. 

Under  such  circumstances  to  increase  the  tanporal  pow^ 
of  the  papacy  was  not  easy ;  but  the  task  was  achieved  by  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Popes,  Julius  II  (1503-1513),  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.  The  Orsini  and  Colonna  were  reconcsSed,  Cesare 
Borgia  driven  from  Italy,  the  cities  of  Romagna  heed  from 
their  Venetian  conquerors,  the  various  nations  in  Europe 
grouped  in  leagues,  with  the  result  that  the  French  were,  for 
ihe  time,  expelled  from  Italy.  In  this  contest  Louis  XII  se- 
cured a  parody  of  a  general  council  in  Pisa,  which  Pope  Julius 
answered  by  calling  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  in  Rome.  It 
met  from  1512  to  1517,  and  though  reforms  were  <mlered  it 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance.  Julius  II  was  undoubt- 
edly a  ruler  of  great  talents,  who  led  his  soldiers  personally,  and 
was  animated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  tanporal  power  ci 
the  papacy,  rather  than  to  enrich  his  relatives.  As  a  patron  of 
art  and  a  builder  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Topes. 

Julius  II  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  tock 
the  name  Leo  X  (1513-1521).  With  all  the  artistic  and  literacy 
tastes  of  the  great  Florentine  family  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  combined  a  love  of  display  and  extravagant  expenditme. 
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Far  less  warlike  than  Julius  II,  and  free  from  the  personal  vices 
ot  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  nevertheless  made  his  prime 
interests  the  enlargement  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the 
balancing  of  the  various  factions  of  Italy,  domestic  and  foreign, 
for  the  political  advantage  of  the  papacy.  He  strove  to  ad- 
vance his  rdatives.  In  1516  he  secured  by  a  ''concordat''  with 
Frands  I  of  France  (1515-1547)  the  abolition  of  the  "Prag- 
matic Sanction''  (cnUe,  p.  313)  on  terms  which  left  to  the  King 
the  ncHnination  of  all  high  French  ecdesiastics  and  the  right 
to  tax  the  clergy,  while  the  annates  and  other  similar  taxes 
went  to  the  Pope.  Hie  next  year  a  revolt  began  in  Germany, 
the  gravity  of  which  Leo  never  really  comprehended,  which  was 
to  tear  ludf  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  obedience. 

Such  Popes  represented  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  they 
in  no  sense  embodied  the  real  spirit  of  a  church  which  was  to 
minions  the  source  of  comfort  in  this  life  and  of  hope  for  that 
to  come.  A  revolution  was  inevitable.  Nor  did  such  a  pa- 
pacy represent  the  real  religious  life  of  Italy.  The  Renaissance 
affected  only  the  educated  and  the  upper  classes.  The  people 
re^>onded  to  appeals  of  preachers  and  the  example  of  those 
thQr  believed  to  be  saints,  though  imfortunately  seldom  with 
lasting  results  save  on  individual  lives. 

Sudi  a  rdigipus  leader,  when  the  Renaissance  was  young,  was 
St  Catherine  (1347-1380),  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  of  Siena. 
A  mystic,  the  recipient  as  she  believ«l  of  divinely  sent  visions, 
she  was  a  practical  leader  of  affairs,  a  healer  of  family  quarrels, 
a  main  cause  in  persuading  the  papacy  to  return  from  Avignon 
to  Rome,  a  fearless  denouncer  of  clerical  evils,  and  an  am- 
bassador to  whom  Popes  and  cities  listened  with  respect. 
Her  correspondence  involved  counsel  of  ahnost  as  much  politi- 
cal as  religious  value  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  age  in 
church  and  state  alike. 

Even  more  famous  in  the  later  period  of  the  Renaissance  was 
Girolamo  Savcmarda  of  Florence  (1452-1498).  A  native  of 
Ferrara,  intended  for  the  medical  precession,  a  refusal  of  mar- 
riage turned  his  thoughts  to  a  monastic  life.  In  1474  he  became 
a  Dominican  in  Bologna.  Eight  years  later  his  work  in  Flor- 
ence began.  At  first  littie  successful  as  a  preacher,  he  came  to 
speak  with  immense  popular  effectiv^iess,  that  was  heightened 
l^  the  general  conviction  which  he  himsdf  shared  that  he  was 
i  a  divinely  im^ired  prophet.    He  was  in  no  sense  a  Protestant. 
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His  religious  outlook  was  thoroughly  mediaeval.  The  Frendi 
invasion  of  1494  led  to  a  popular  revolution  against  the  Medid, 
and  Savonarola  now  beoune  the  real  ruler  of  Florence,  which 
he  sought  to  transform  into  a  penitential  dty.  A  semi-monastic 
life  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  carnival 
seasons  of  1496  and  1497,  masks,  indecent  books  and  picturea 
were  burned.  For  the  time  being  the  life  of  Floraice  was 
radically  changed.  But  Savonarola  aroused  enemies.  The 
adherents  of  the  deposed  Medici  hated  him,  and  above  all, 
Vope  Alexander  VI,  whose  evil  character  and  misrule  Savon- 
arola  denounced.  The  Pope  excommunicated  him  and  de- 
manded his  punishment.  Friends  sustained  him  for  a  whiles 
but  the.  fickle  populace  turned  against  him.  In  April,  1496,  he 
was  arrested,  cruelly  tortured,  and  on  May  23  hanged  and  fab 
body  burned  by  the  city  government.  Not  the  least  of  Alex- 
ander VFs  crimes  was  his  persecution  of  this  preacher  of 
righteousness,  though  Savonarola's  death  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  Florentine  reaction  against  him  as  to  the  hostility  ef 
the  Pope. 

SECTION  XV.     THE  NEW  NATIONAL  POWEBS 

The  half-century  from  1450  to  1500  saw  a  remarkable  growth 
in  royal  authority  and  national  consciousness  in  the  western 
kingd(»ns  of  Europe.  France,  which  had  seemed  weH-n^ 
ruined  by  the  laag  wars  with  England,  from  1339  to  14^, 
came  out  of  them  with  the  monarchy  greatly  strmgtheiied, 
smce  these  struggles  had  been  inmiensely  destructive  to  the 
feudal  nobility.  Louis  XI  (1461-1483),  by  intrigue,  arms,  and 
lyranny,  with  the  aid  of  commoners,  broke  the  power  <^  the 
feudal  nobility  and  secured  for  the  crown  an  authority  it  had 
not  hitherto  poss^sed.  His  son,  Charles  VIII  (1483-1498),. 
was  able  to  lead  the  now  centralized  state  into  a  career  ef  for- 
eign  conquest  in  Italy  that  was  to  open  a  new  epodi  m  Euro- 
pean politics  and  giv6  rise  to  rivalries  that  were  to  detenniae 
the  political  background  of  the  whole  Ref onnation  age.  What 
these  Kings  had  attempted  in  centralization  at  home,  and  in 
conquest  abroad,  was  carried  yet  further  by  Louis  XII  (1498- 
1515),  and  by  the  brilliant  and  ambitious  Frauds  I  (1515-1547). 
France  was  now  a  strong,  centralized  monardiy.  Its  diurdi 
was  largdy  under  royal  control,  and  to  a  considerafaie  degiee 
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veKeved  of  ihe  wotst  papal  abuses,  thanks  to  the  'Pragmatic 
Sanction"  of  1438  (ante,  p.  313) ;  and  the  custom  which  grew 
up  with  the  strengthening  of  the  monarchy  m  the  fifteenth 
century  that  appeds  could  be  taken  from  church  courts  to 
those  of  the  King.  The  control  of  the  monarchy  over  derical 
j^pointments,  clerical  taxation,  and  clerical  courts  was  in- 
crnsed  by  the  "concordat'*  of  1516  (ariie,  p.  319),  which  gave 
to  the  Pope  in  turn  desired  taxes.  By  the  dawn  of  theRefonna- 
tion  the  diurch  of  France  was,  in  many  respects,  a  state  church. 

In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  from  1455  to  1485,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  high  nobility  to  the  advantage  of  the  crown. 
Parliament  survived.  The  King  must  rule  in  legal  form ;  but 
the  power  of  a  Henry  VII  (1485-1509),  the  first  of  the  house 
-of  Tudor,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  English  sovereign  had 
been  for  a  century,  and  was  exercised  with  almost  unlimited 
4ibsolutism,  though  in  parliamentary  form,  by  his  even  abler 
son,  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547).  The  English  sovereigns  had 
attamed,  even  before  the  Reformation,  a  large  d^ree  of  au- 
thority in  eodesiastical  affairs,  and,  as  in  France,  the  church  in 
Englaixl  was  largely  national  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
^tury. 

Tlus  nationalising  process  was  nowhere  in  so  full  develop- 
ment as  in  Spain,  where  it  was  taking  on  the  character  of  a  re- 
li^us  awakening,  which  was  to  make  that  land  a  pattern  for 
the  conception  of  reform,  often,  though  not  very  correctly,  called 
ihe  Counter-Reformation — a  conception  that  was  to  oppose 
^the  Teutonic  ideal  of  revolution,  and  was  ultimately  able  to 
hold  the  all^plance  of  half  of  Eim)pe  to  a  purified  Roman  Chtux*h. 
Tbe  rise  of  Spain  was  the  politioJ  wonder  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Aside  from  the  main  currents  of  medi- 
nerval  European  life,  the  history  of  the  peninsula  had  been  a 
long  crusade  to  throw  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  which  had 
been  imposed  in  711.  Nowhere  in  Europe  were  patriotism 
imd  Catholic  orthodoxy  so  mterwoven.  The  struggle  had  re- 
flolted,  by  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  restriction  of  the 
Mcx>rs  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  the  formation  of 
four  Christian  kingddtns,  Castile,  Aragon,  Portugal,  and  Na- 
varre. These  states  were  weak,  and  the  royal  power  limited 
by  the  feudal  nobility.  A  radical  change  came  when  the  pros- 
pective nilarship  of  the  larger  part  of  the  peninsula  was  united. 
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in  1469,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  heir  of  Aragon  (Kmg, 
1479-1516)  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile  (Queen,  1474-1504). 
Under  their  joint  sovereignty  Spain  took  a  new  place  in  Euro- 
pean life.  The  disorderly  nobles  were  repressed.  The  royal 
authority  was  asserted.  In  1492  Granada  was  conquered  and 
Mohammedanism  overcome.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world  by  Columbus,  under  Spanish  auspices, 
which  speedily  became  a  source  of  very  considerable  revenue 
to  the  royal  treasury.  The  French  invasions  of  Italy  led  to 
Spanish  interference,  which  lodged  Spain  firmly  in  Naples  by 
1503,  and  soon  rendered  Spamsh  influence  predominant  throu^ 
out  Italy.  On  Ferdinand's  death,  in  1516,  these  great  posses- 
ions piussed  to  his  grandson,  already  heir  of  Austria  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  wear  the  imperial  title  as  Charies  V. 
Spain  had  suddenly  become  the  first  power  in  Europe. 

The  jomt  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  devoted  than- 
selves  no  less  energetioEdly  to  the  control  of  the  church  than  to 
the  extension  of  their  temporal  authority.  Hie  "Spanish 
awakening"  was  in  no  sense  unique.  It  did  not  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  much  that  had  been  attempted  elsewhere  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  No  nation  with  a  history  like  that  of 
Spain  could  desire  doctrinal  change.  It  was  intensely  devoted 
to  the  system  of  which  the  papacy  was  the  spiritual  head. 
But  it  believed  that  papal  aggressions  in  administrative  affurs 
should  be  limited  by  royal  authority,  and  that  an  educated, 
moral,  and  zealous  clergy  could,  by  the  same  power,  be  encour- 
aged and  maintained.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  success  with 
which  these  results  were  accomplished  that  the  Spanish  awak- 
ening became  the  model  of  the  ''Coimter-Reformation." 

No  more  conscientious  or  religiously  minded  sovereign  ever 
ruled  than  Isabella,  and  if  Ferdinand  was  primarily  a  politician, 
he  was  quick  to  see  the  political  advantages  of  a  policy  that 
would  place  the  Spanish  church  in  subjection  to  the  crown. 
In  1482  the  joint  sovereigns  forced  Pope  Sixtus  IV  to  agree 
to  a  concordat  placing  nomination  to  the  higher  ecdesiastical 
posts  in  the  royal  control.  The  policy  thus  begun  was  speedily 
extended  by  the  energetic  sovereigns.  Papal  bulls  now  re- 
quired royal  approval  for  promulgation.  Church  courts  were 
supervised,    llie  dei^  were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  now  proceeded  to  fill  the  important 
stations  in  the  Spanish  church  not  only  with  mea  devoted  to 
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the  royal  interests,  but  of  strenuous  piety  and  disciplinary  zeal. 
In  this  effort  they  had  the  aid  of  many  men  of  ability,  but  chief 
among  them  stood  Gonzalez  (or  Francisco)  Ximenes  de  Cis- 
neros  (1436-1517),  in  whom  the  Spanish  awakening  had  its 
typical  representative. 

Bom  of  a  family  of  the  lower  nobility,  Ximenes  went  to  Rome 
after  studies  in  Alcaic  and  Salamanca.  On  his  return,  in  1465, 
after  six  years  in  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  he  showed  great  ability 
in  church  business  and  much  talent  as  a  preacher.  About 
1480  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  by  Men- 
doza,  then  bi^op  of  Siguenza.  In  the  full  tide  of  success 
Ximenes  now  renounced  fdl  his  honors  and  became  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  the  strictest  observance.  Not  content  with  these 
austerities,  he  adopted  the  hermit's  life.  In  1492,  however, 
on  recommendation  of  Mendoza,  now  become  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  Queen  Isabella  appointed  Ximenes  her  confessor,  and^ 
consulted  him  in  affairs  of  state  as  well  as  questions  of  con- 
science. Queen  and  confessor  worked  in  harmony,  and  under 
their  vigorous  action  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  discipline  was 
undertaken  in  the  disorderly  monasteries  of  the  land.  Ximenes's 
influence  was  but  increased  when,  in  1495,  on  Isabella's  insist- 
ence, and  against  his  own  protests,  he  became  Mendoza's 
successor  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  not  only  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  post  in  Spain,  but  one  with  which  the  grand- 
diancellorship  of  Castile  was  imited.  Here  he  maintained  his 
ascetic  life.  Supported  by  the  Queen,  he  turned  all  the  powers 
of  his  high  o£Bce  to  rid  Spain  of  imworthy  clergy  and  monks. 
No  opposition  could  thwart  him,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
monks  are  said  to  have  left  the  penmsula  rather  than  submit 
to  his  discipline.  The  moral  character  and  zeal  of  the  Span- 
ish clergy  were  greatly  improved. 

Ximenes,  though  no  great  scholar,  saw  the  need  of  an  edu- 
cated clergy.  He  had  encountered  Renaissance  influences  in 
R(»ne,  and  would  turn  them  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
In  1498  he  foimded  the  University  of  Alcald  de  Henares,  to 
which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  episcopal  revenues,  and 
where  he  gathered  learned  men,  among  them  four  professors 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Alcal& 
counted  seven  thousand  students.  Though  opposed  to  general 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  Ximenes  believed  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  the  principal  study  of  the  clergy.    The 
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noblest  monument  of  thb  conviction  b  the  Complutoisuui 
Polyglot  (Alcalfi-Complutum),  on  which  he  directed  the  labor 
from  1502  to  1517.  llie  Old  Testament  was  presented  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  with  the  Targmn  on  the  Pentateudi; 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  New  Testament 
was  in  print  by  1515.  To  Ximenes  belongs  the  honor,  there- 
fore, of  first  printing  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  though  ts 
papal  permission  for  publication  could  not  be  obtained  tiD 
1520,  the  Greek  Testament,  issued  in  1516,  by  Erasmus,  was 
earlier  on  the  market. 

The  less  attractive  side  of  Ximenes's  character  is  to  be  seen 
in  his  willingness  to  use  force  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moham- 
jnedans.  In  affairs  of  state  his  fimmess  and  wisdom  were  of 
vast  service  to  Isabella,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles  V,  tili  hb 
4death  in  1517. 

The  intellectual  impulse  thus  inaugurated  by  Ximenes  led 
oiltimately  to  a  revival  of  the  theology  of  Aquinas,  begun  by 
Francisco  de  Vittoria  (?-1546)  in  Salamanca,  and  ccmtinued 
by  \^ttoria's  disciples,  the  great  Roman  theologians  of  the 
early  struggle  with  Protestantism,  Domingo  de  Soto  (1494- 
1560)  and  Melchior  Cano  (1525-1560). 

Characteristic  of  the  Spanish  awakening  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  inquisition.  The  Spanish  temper  viewed  orthodoxy 
and  patriotism  as  essentially  on6,  and  regarded  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  religions  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  or  rdapse 
by  such  of  those  dissenters  as  had  embraced  Christianity,  ts 
perils  to  church  and  state  alike.  Accordingly,  in  1480,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  established  the  inquisition,  entirely  under 
royal  authority,  and  with  inquisitors  appointed  by  the  soveidgn. 
It  was  this  national  character  that  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  led  to  protests  by  IPopt 
Sixtus  IV,  to  which  the  sovereigns  turned  deaf  ears.  Supported 
by  the  crown,  it  speedily  became  a  fearful  instrument,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tomas  Torquemada  (1420-1498).  Undoubtedly 
its  value  in  breaking  the  independence  of  the  nobles  and  re- 
plenishing the  treasiuy  by  confiscation  conmiended  it  to  the 
sovereigns,  but  its  chief  daim  to  popular  favor  was  its  repres- 
sion of  heresy  and  dissent. 

Spain  had,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy, 
the  most  independent  national-church  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
in  which  a  mord  and  mtellectual  renewal---not  destined  to  be 
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pennanent — ^was  in  more  vigorous  progress  than  elsewhere; 
yet  a  church  intensely  medifieval  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
fiercely  intolerant  of  all  heresy. 

In  Germany  the  situation  was  very  different.  The  empire 
lacked  all  real  unity.  The  imperial  crown,  in  theory  elective, 
was  worn  by  members  of  the  Austrian  house  of  Habsburg  from 
1438  to  1740,  but  the  Emperors  had  power  as  possessors  of 
thdr  hereditary  lands,  rather  than  as  holders  of  imperial  au- 
thority. Under  Frederick  III  (1440-1493)  wars  between  the 
princes  and  cities  and  the  disorder  of  the  lower  nobility,  who 
lived  too  often  by  what  was  really  highway  robbery,  kept  the 
land  in  a  turmoil  which  the  Emperor  was  powerless  to  suppress. 
Matters  were  somewhat  better  under  Maximilian  I  (1493- 
1519),  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  stronger  central  au- 
thority to  the  empire  by  frequent  meetings  of  the  old  feudal 
Reichstag,  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  supreme  court 
(1495),  and  the  division  of  the  empire  into  districts  for  the 
better  preservation  of  public  peace  (1512).  Efforts  were  made 
to  form  an  imperial  army  and  collect  imperial  taxes.  These 
reforms  had  little  vitality.  The  decisions  of  the  court  could 
not  be  enforced  nor  the  taxes  coUected.  The  Reichstag  was, 
indeed,  to  play  a  great  r61e  in  the  Reformation  days,  but  it 
was  a  clumsy  parliament,  meeting  in  three  houses,  one  of  the 
imperial  electors,  the  second  of  lay  and  spiritual  princes,  and 
the  third  of  delegates  from  the  free  imperial  cities.  The  lower 
nobles  and  the  common  people  had  no  share  in  it. 

The  imperial  cities  were  an  important  element  in  German 
life,  owning  no  superior  but  the  feeble  nde  of  the  Emperor. 
They  were  industrious  and  wealthy,  but  they  were  far  from 
democratic  in  their  government,  and  were  thoroughly  self- 
seeking  as  far  as  the  larger  interests  of  (rermany  were  con- 
cerned. Their  commerci^  spirit  led  them  to  resist  the  exac- 
tions of  dergy  and  princes  alike. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  was  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of 
greater  unrest,  espedally  in  southwestern  Grermany,  where  in- 
surrections occurred  in  1476, 1492,  1512,  and  1513.  The  peas- 
ants were  serfs — a  condition  that  had  passed  away  in  England, 
and  largely  in  France.  Their  state  had  been  made  rapidly 
worse  by  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  law — a  law  made  largely 
for  slaves — ^for  the  old  legal  customs,  and  by  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century  they  were  profoundly  disaffecU^^^  Qqqq|^ 
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Yet  if  Grerman  national  life  as  a  whde  was  thus  disordered 
and  dissatisfied,  the  larger  territories  of  Grennany  were  growing 
stronger,  and  developing  a  kind  of  semi-independent  local 
national  life  in  themselves.  This  was  notably  true  of  Aus- 
tria, electoral  and  ducal  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  and 
Hesse.  The  power  of  thdu*  rulers  was  increasing,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  exercise  a  local  authority  in  churchly  affurs,  con- 
trolling the  nomination  of  bishops  and  abbots,  taxing  the 
clergy,  and  limiting  to  some  extent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
This  local  territorial  churchmanship  had  not  gone  far,  but  that 
it  existed  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  giving  a  framew<xk 
which  the  Reformation  was  rapidly  to  develop  whm  Roman 
obedience  was  rejected. 

The  years  preceding  the  Reformation  witnessed  two  marriages 
by  the  Habsburg  nders  of  Austria  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  political  background  of  the  Reformation  age.  In  1477 
the  death  of  Charles  tiie  Bold,  the  ambitious  duke  of  Burgundy, 
left  the  heirship  of  his  Burgundian  territories  and  the  NetlM9- 
lands  to  his  daughter,  Mary.  Her  marriage  that  year,  with 
Maximilian  I,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Louis  XI  of  France, 
who  seized  upper  Burgundy,  sowed  the  seeds  of  quarrel  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  the  Habsburg  line  which  were  largdy 
to  determine  the  politics  of  Europe  tUl  1756.  Philip,  the  son 
of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  in  turn  married  Juana,  hrireas  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  So  it  came  about  that 
Philip  and  Juana's  son,  Charles,  became  possessor  of  Austik, 
the  Netherlands,  and  tJie  wide-extended  Spanish  territories  in 
Europe  and  the  New  World — a  larger  sovereignty  than  had 
been  held  by  a  single  ruler  since  Chisurlema^e — to  whidi  the 
imperial  title  was  added  in  1519.  Charies  V  became  Imr  also 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  Habsburg  Ime  to  which  he  bdonged 
and  the  Kings  of  France.  That  rivalry  and  the  strug^e  for 
religious  reform  were  to  interplay  throughout  the  Reformatioo 
age,  constandy  modifying  each  other. 

SBCTION  XVI.     RENAISSANCB  AND  OTHER  INFLUKIICXS 
NORTH  OF  THE  ALPS 

Tliough  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  notable  period  of  uni- 
versity foundation  in  Germany — ^no  less  than  twelve  coining 
into  existence  between  1409  and  1506 — ^these  nra;creationa  did 
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not  owe  their  existence  to  the  Renaissance.  They  grew  partly 
out  of  a  strong  desire  for  learning,  but  even  more  from  the 
anibition  of  the  larger  territorial  rulers  to  possess  such  schools 
in  their  own  lands.  An  influence  favorable  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  humanism  was  the  revival  of  the  older  realistic 
medieval  theology,  and  a  tendency  to  go  back  of  even  the 
earlier  schoolmen  to  Augustine,  and  to  Neo-Platonic  rather 
tiien  Aristotelian  conceptions.  These  revivals  were  strongly 
represented  in  the  University  of  Paris  by  the  last  quarter  of 
th^  fifteenth  century,  and  spread  thence  to  German  univer- 
sities with  considerable  following.  They  made  for  many  the 
bridge  to  humanism,  and  they  rendered  possible  that  domi- 
nance of  Augustinian  conceptions  which  was  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  Reformation  age. 

The  Renaissance  beyond  the  Alps  was  inaugurated  by  con- 
tact with  Italian  hiunanists  at  the  Coimcils  of  Constance  and 
Basel,  but  it  did  not  become  a  powerful  influence  till  near  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy.  Its  conquests  were  earlier  in 
Germany  than  in  France,  England,  or  Spain.  Some  considera- 
ble  impulse  was  given  by  the  learned  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, Nicholas  of  Cues  (1401-1464).  who  collected  a  notar 
ble  library.  He  died  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Brixen.  Many 
of  its  earlier  representatives  in  Germany  were  little  fitted, 
however,  to  commend  it  to  the  serious-minded.  Grerman  stu- 
dents brought  home  from  Italy  the  love  of  the  classics,  and 
also  the  loose  living  too  often  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Such  were  men  like  the  vagabond  poet,  Peter 
lAider,  who  passed  from  university  to  imiversity,  a  dbreputable 
exponent  of  the  new  learning,  from  1456  to  1474.  A  very  differ- 
ent teacher,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  was  Rudolf  Agricola 
(1443-1485),  who  closed  his  life  as  professor  in  Heidelberg.  A 
man  of  worth  and  influence,  he  did  much  to  further  classical 
education  in  the  fitting  schools.  Through  Agricola's  disciple, 
Alexander  Hegius,  who  dominated  the  school  in  Deventer  from 
1482  to  1498,  that  foundation  became  a  centre  of  classical  in- 
struction, of  which  Erasmus  was  to  be  the  most  famous  pupil. 
By  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin  had  taken  place  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Germany. 

Humanism  found  footing  in  the  imiversities,  not  without 
severe  struggle.    Its  earliest  conquest  was  the  University  of 
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A^enna,  where  the  aemi-^Migaii  Latin  poet,  CcHirad  Cdtes  (1450- 
1508),  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  humanistically  indined 
Emperor,  Maximilian  I.  By  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  humanism  was  pressing  into  the  Universities  of  Basel, 
Tubingen,  Ingolstadt,  Hddelb^,  and  Erfurt  It  also  found 
many  patrons  in  the  wealthy  comm^dal  cities,  notaUy  in 
Nuremberg,  Strassburg,  and  Augsburg.  So  numerous  were 
its  sympathizers  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
learned  circles  were  being  formed,  like  the  Rhenish  literaiy 
Association,  organized  by  Celtes  in  Mainz,  in  1491,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  correspfmded,  circulated  each  other's  w<»ks,  and 
afforded  mutual  assistance.  By  1500  humanism  was  becoining 
a  vital  factor  in  Germany. 

German  humanism  presented  many  types,  but  was,  in  gen- 
eral, far  less  pagan  and  more  serious^^ninded  than  that  of  Italy. 
Many  of  its  leaders  were  sincere  dnichmen,  anxious  to  reform 
and  purify  religious  life.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in  its  two 
most  famous  representatives,  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus. 

Bom  in  hiunble  circumstances,  in  Pforzheim,  in  1455,  Jdiann 
Reuchlin  early  gained  local  reputation  as  a  Latinist,  and  was 
sent  as  companion  to  the  young  son  of  the  margrave  of  Badei 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  about  1472.  Here,  in  Paris,  he 
began  the  study  of  Greek,  instruction  in  which  had  been  offered 
there  ^ce  1470.  In  1477  he  received  the  master's  degree  in 
Basel,  and  there  taught  Greek.  Even  before  his  graduation  hs 
published  a  Latin  dictionary  (1475-1476).  He  studied  law  in 
Orleans  and  Poitiers,  and  in  lat^  life  was  much  enqdojred  in 
judicial  positions;  but  his  interests  were  always  primarily 
scholarly.  The  service  of  the  count  of  Wurttemberg  took  him 
to  Florence  and  Rome  in  1482 — cities  which  he  visited  again 
in  1490  and  1498.  At  Florence,  even  on  his  first  visit,  hb  ao 
quaintance  with  Greek  commanded  admiration.  There  he  met 
and  was  influenced  by  the  scholars  of  the  Platonic  Academy 
(ante,  p.  315),  and  from  Pico  della  Mirandola  {arUe,p.  315)  he 
acquired  that  strange  interest  in  Kabalistic  doctrines  that  L 
added  much  to  his  fame  in  Germany.  Reuchlin  was  regarded  I 
as  the  ablest  Greek  scholar  of  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  1 
century  in  Germany,  and  his  influence  in  promotion  of  Greek  , 
studies  was  mast  fruitful. 

Reuchlin  had  the  Renaissance  desire  to  return  to  the  sources, 
and  this  led  him,  first  of  non-Jewish  scholars  in^G^many,  to 
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make  a  profound  study  of  Hebrew  that  he  might  the  better 
understand  the  Old  Testament.  The  fruit  of  twenty  years  of 
this  labcNT  was  the  publication  in  1506  of  a  Hebrew  grammar 
,and  lexicon — De  Rtulimentis  Hebraicis — ^which  unlocked  the 
treasures  of  that  speech  to  Christian  students.  The  bitter 
quarrd  into  which  the  peace-loving  scholar  was  drawn  by 
reason  ot  these  Hebrew  studies,  and  with  him  all  educated  Grer- 
many,  will  be  described  in  treating  of  the  immediate  antece- 
dents of  the  Lutheran  revolt.  Reuchlin  was  no  Protestant. 
He  refused  approval  to  the  rising  Reformation,  which  he  wit- 
nessed till  his  death  in  1522.  But  he  did  a  service  of  immense 
importance  to  Biblical  scholarship,  and  his  intellectual  heir 
was  to  be  his  grandnephew,  that  sdiolar  among  the  reformers, 
Philip  Mdanchthon. 

I>esidenus  iiirasmus  was  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  Rott^am, 
or  Gouda,  probably  in  U^  The  school  in  Deventer  awakened 
his  love  of  letters  (ante,  p.  327).  His  poverty  drove  him  into 
an  Augustinian  monastery  in  Steyn,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
monastic  life,  nor  for  that  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1492.  By  1495  he  was  studying  in  Paris.  The 
year  1499  saw  him  in  England,  where  he  made  the  helpful 
friendship  of  John  Colet,  who  directed  him  toward  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  A  few  years  of  studious  labors, 
chiefly  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  saw  him  once  more  in 
England,  in  1505,  then  followed  a  three  years'  sojourn  in  Italy. 
In  1509  he  again  returned  to  Englimd,  and  now  taught  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  years 
1515-1521  were  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  service  of  Charles 
Y  m  the  Netherlands.  From  1521  to  his  death  m  1536  Basel, 
where  he  could  have  ample  facilities  for  publication,  was 
his  principal  home.  He  may  thus  be  called  a  citizen  of  all 
Europe. 

Erasmus  was  not  an  impeccable  Latinist.  His  knowledge  of 
Qresk  was  rather  superficial.  He  was,  above  all,  a  man  of 
letters,  who  touched  the  issues  of  his  time  with  consummate 
wit  and  brilliancy  of  expression;  set  forth  daring  criticism  of 
dergy  and  civil  rulers,  and  withal  was  moved  by  deep  sincerity 
of  purpose.  Convinced  that  the  chiurch  of  his  day  was.  over- 
laid with  superstition,  corruption,  and  error,  and  that  the 
monastic  life  was  too  often  ignorant  and  unworthy,  he  had  yet 
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no  wiah  to  break  with  the  diurdi  that  he  so  tredy  critidsed. 
He  was  too  primarily  intdlectual  to  have  sympatiby  with  tiie 
Lutheran  revdution,  the  excesses  of  whidi  rqieUed  him.  He 
was  too  dear-sighted  not  to  see  the  evils  of  the  Roman  ChurdL 
Henoe  neither  side  in  the  struggle  that  opened  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  understood  him,  imd  his  memory  has  been  con- 
demned by  polemic  writ»^  Protestant  and  Catholic  Vis 
own  thou^t  was  that  education,  return  to  the  sources  of 
Christian  truth,  and  flagellation  of  igncvance  and  immorality 
by  merciless  satire  would  bring  the  church  to  purity.  To  thu 
^d  he  labored.  His  Handbook  cf  the  Christian  Soldier  of  1502 
was  a  simple,  earnest  presentaticm  of  an  unecdesiastical  Chris- 
tianity, largdy  Stoic  in  character.  His  Praise  cf  FoUy  of  1509 
was  a  biting  satire  on  the  evils  of  his  age  in  church  uid  state. 
His  FamiKar  Colloquies  of  1518  were  witty  discussions  in  wfaidi 
fastings,  jnlgrimages,  and  similar  external  obs^vances  were 
the  butts  of  his  brilliant  pen.  His  constructive  work  was  of 
the  highest  importance.  In  1516  came  the  first  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  the  pioneer  publication  of  the  Gredc  text, 
for  that  of  Ximenes  was  still  inaccessible  (ante,  p.  324).  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  the  Fathers — Jerome,  Origen,  BasQ, 
Cyrfl,  Chrysostom,  Irenseus,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  not  all 
wholly  from  his  pen,  but  all  from  his  impulse,  which  placed 
schdariy  knowledge  of  early  Christianity  on  a  new  pltoe,  and 
profoui^y  aided  a  Reformation,  the  deeper  religious  springs 
of  which  Erasmus  never  understood.  Erasmus  rendered  a  ser- 
vice for  the  Christian  dassics,  much  like  that  of  the  Italian 
humanists  for  the  pagan  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Yet  Erasmus  did  something  more  than  revive  a  knonriedge 
of  Christian  soiux;es.  In  a  measure,  he  had  a  positive  theology. 
To  him  Christianity  was  but  the  fullest  expression  through 
Christ,  primarily  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ojLunixHaL- 
essentially  ethiral  xaeligion,  of  which  the  philosophers  ol  an- 
tiquity had  also  been  betu^rs.  He  had  little  feeling  for  the 
sacramental  or  for  the  deeply  personal  elements  in  religion.  A 
.unixeraaLfiJhical  theism,  having  its  highest  illustration  in 
Christ,  was  his  Idea. '""His "way  of  thinking  was  to  have  little 
influence  on  the  Reformation  as  a  whole,  though  much  on 
Socinianism,  and  is  that  represented  in  a  great  d^  of  modem 
theology,  of  which  he  was  thus  the  spiritual  ancestor. 

Thou^  Germany  was  more  largdy  influence  by  the  Re- 
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naissanoe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy  than  any 
other  land  b^ond  the  Alps,  the  same  impulses  were  stirring 
dsewhere.  llie  efforts  of  Ximenes  in  Spain  have  already  been 
noted  (arde,  p.  324).  In  England  John  Colet  (1467r-1519) 
was  introducing  educational  reforms  and  lecturing  on  the  epi^ 
ties  of  Paul  in  Oxford  and  London.  His  influence  in  turmng 
Erasmus  to  Biblical  studies  was  considerable  (ante,  p.  329). 
He  rejected  all  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  criti- 
cised clerical  cdibacy  and  auricular  confession,  and  desired 
to  better  the  education  and  morals  of  the  clergy.  As  the  six- 
teenth century  dawned  humanism  was  gaining  constantly  in- 
creasing following  in  England,  and  IGng  Henry  VIII  (1509- 
1547)  was  deemed  its  patron. 

The  situation  in  France  was  similar.  The  chief  representa- 
tive of  a  chmxrhly  reformatory  himianism  was  Jaqu«Le  r^vre^ 
of  Etaples  (1455-1536),  most  of  whose  acti ve^^wnS^re  spent 
in  or  near  Paris.  A  modest,  kindly  little  man,  of  mystical 
piety,  he  published  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  on 
Paul's  epistles  in  1512,  which  denied  the  justifying  merits  of 
good  works  and  held  salvation  a  free  gift  from  Giod.  He  never 
percdved,  however,  any  fundamental  difference  between  him- 
self and  the  Roman  Church;  but  he  gathered  round  himsdf 
a  body  of  devoted  pupils,  destined  to  most  unlike  participa- 
tion in  the  Reformation  struggle,  Guillaume  Bri^onnet,  to  be 
bishop  of  Meaux;  Guillaume  Bud6,  eminent  in  Gredc  and  to 
be  instrumental  in  founding  the  Coll^  de  France;  Louis  de 
Berquin,  to  die  a  Protestant  martyr;  and  Guillaume  Farel,  to 
be  the  fiery  reformer  of  French-speaking  Switzerland. 

To-  all  these  religious-minded  humanists  the  path  of  reform 
seemed  similar.  Sound  learning,  the  study  and  preaching  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  correction  of  ignorance, 
immorality,  and  faring  administrative  abuses  woidd  make 
the  churdi  what  it  should  be.  This  solution  did  not  meet  the 
deep  needs  of  the  situation;  but  the  humanists  rendered  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  Reformation.  They  led  men 
to  study  Christian  sources  afresh.  They  discredited  the  later 
schdastic  theology.  They  brought  in  new  and  more  natural 
methods  of  exegesis.  To  a  large  degree  they  looked  on  life 
from  another  standpoint  than  the  medieval.  They  repre* 
sented  a  release  of  the  mind,  in  some  omsiderable  measure, 
from  mediaeval  traditionalism.  ,.g.  .^^,  ,^  Google 
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Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Renaissance  emphasis  on  the  aourceSy 
but  even  more  in  coasequence  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  translation.  No  less 
than  ninety-two  editions  of  the  Vidgate  were  put  forth  before 
1500.  Eighteen  editions  of  a  German  version  were  printed 
before  1521.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Frmdi  in 
1477;  the  whole  Bible  ten  years  later;  1478  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Spanish  translation;  1471  the  printing  of  two  inde- 
pendent v«*sions  in  Italian.  In  the  Neth^lanuds  the  Psahm 
were  seven  times  published  between  1480  and  1507.  The 
Scriptures  were  printed  in  Bohemian  in  1488.  If  England  had 
no  printed  Bible  before  the  Reformation,  many  manuscripts  of 
Wydif 's  translation  were  in  circulation. 

Efforts  were  made  to  restrict  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the 
laity,  ance  its  use  seemed  the  source  of  mediseval  heresies;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  familiarity  with  it  much  increased 
among  the  less  educated  priesthood  and  among  laymen.  Yet 
the  r^  question  of  the  influence  of  this  Bible  reading  is  the 
problem^  of  Biblical  interpretation.  The  Middle  Ages  never 
denied  the  final  authority  of  the  Bible.  Augustine  imd  Aqui* 
nas  so  regarded  it.  It  was  the  Bible  interpreted,  however, 
by  the  Fathers,  the  teachers,  and  the  councils  ot  the  church. 
Should  that  churchly  right  to  interpret  be  denied,  there  re- 
mained only  the  right  of  private  interpretation;  but  the  voices 
from  Bohemia  and  the  medieval  sects  which  denied  the  inter- 
preting authority  of  the  church,  foimd  no  general  respaoae  as 
yet.  The  conmianding  word  had  yet  to  be  spoken.  The  mete 
reading  of  the  Bible  involved  no  denial  of  mediaeval  ideab. 
Only  when  those  ideals  were  rejected  could  the  interpreting 
authority  which  supported  them  be  denied  and  the  Bible  be- 
come the  support  of  the  newer  conceptions  of  salvation  and  of 
the  diurch.  The  Bible  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism as  was  Protestantism  a  new  interpretation  of  tiie 
Scriptures. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteentii  century  were,  as  has  been 
deen,  a  period  of  religious  betterment  in  Spain.  No  such  cor- 
responding revival  of  interest  in  religion  is  to  be  traced  in 
France  or  England;  but  Germany  was  imdergoing  a  real  and 
pervasive  religious  quickening  in  the  decades  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation.    Its  fundamental  motive  serais  to 
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bave  been  fear.  Much  in  the  popular  life  of  Germany  tended 
to  increase  the  sense  of  apprehension.  The  witchcraft  delusion, 
though  by  no  means  new,  was  rapidly  spreading.  A  bull  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII  in  1484  declared  Gramany  full  of  witches, 
and  the  German  inquisitors,  Jakc^  Sprenger  and  Heinrich 
Kramer,  published  their  painfully  cdebrated  Malleus  Malefic 
carum  in  1489.  It  was  a  superstition  that  added  terror  to 
popidar  life,  and  was  to  be  shared  by  the  reformers  no  less 
than  by  their  Roman  opponents,  llie  years  from  1490  to 
1503  were  a  period  of  famine  in  Germany.  The  Turkish  peril 
was  becoming  threatening.  The  general  social  imrest  has  al- 
ready been  noted  (ante,  p.  325).  All  these  elements  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  nearness  of 
divine  judgments,  and  the  need  of  propitiating  an  angry  God. 
Luther's  early  religious  experiences  were  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  this  pervasive  religious  movement. 

The  religious  spirit  of  Grermany  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  found  expression  in  pilgrimages.  A  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  more  went  to  Rome, 
but  the  most  popular  foreign  pilgrimage  shrine  was  that  of 
St.  James  at  Compostella  in  Spain.  Grerman  pilgrim  shrines 
were  thronged,  and  great  collections  of  relics  were  made,  no- 
tably by  the  Saxon  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise  (148&-1525),  to 
be  Luther's  protector,  who  placed  them  in  the  castle  church,  to 
the  door  of  which  Luther  was  to  nail  his  famous  Theses.  The 
intercession  of  Mary  was  never  more  sought,  and  Mary's 
mother,  St.  Anna,  was  but  little  less  valued.  Christ  was  popu- 
larly regarded  as  a  strict  judge,  to  be  placated  with  satisfac- 
tions or  absdutions. 

Yet  side  by  ade  with  this  external  and  work-trusting  religious 
spuit,  Germany  had  not  a  little  of  mystic  piety,  that  saw  the 
essence  of  religion  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God; 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  called  ''non-ecdesiastical 
rdigion,"  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  simple,  serious  lives, 
like  that  of  Luther's  father,  but  in  increasing  attempts  of  lay 
princes  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  clergy,  of  towns  to  regu- 
late beggary,  to  control  charitable  foundations,  which  had 
been  in  exclusive  ecclesiastical  hands,  and  in  various  ways  to 
vindicate  for  laymen,  as  such,  a  larger  share  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  commimity.  The  active  life  was  asserting  its  claims 
against  the  contemplative.    Theology,  as  such,  ^ad  |a|n;ely 
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lost  its  hdd  cm  popular  thought,  discredited  by  nominslifHP, 
demised  by  humanism,  and  supplanted  by  mysticism. 

It  was  no  dead  age  to  whidi  Luther  was  to  spe^k^  but  one 
seething  with  unrest,  vexed  with  multitudinous  unsolved  piob- 
lems  and  iinfiilfiH#iH  longings. 
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PERIOD  VL    THE  REFORMATION 

SECTION   I.     THE  LUTHERAN  REVOLUTION 

The  religious  and  economic  situation  of  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  many  respects  criti- 
cal. Papal  taxation  and  papal  interference  with  churchly 
appointments  were  generally  deemed  oppressive.  The  expedi- 
tion of  clerical  business  by  the  papal  curia  was  deemed  expen- 
sive and  corrupt.  The  clergy  at  home  were  much  criticised 
for  the  unworUiy  examples  of  many  of  their  number  in  high 
station  and  low.  The  trading  cities  were  restive  under  deriod 
exemptions  from  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  interest,  the  many 
holidays,  and  the  chiu'chly  countenance  of  beggars.  Monas- 
teries were  in  many  places  in  sore  need  of  reform,  and  their 
large  landed  possessions  were  viewed  with  ill  favor,  both  by 
the  nobles  who  would  gladly  possess  them,  and  the  peasantry 
who  labored  on  them.  The  peasantry  in  general  were  in  a 
state  of  economic  imrest,  not  the  least  of  their  grievances 
being  the  tithes  and  fees  collected  by  the  local  clergy.  Added 
to  these  causes  of  restlessness  were  the  intellectual  ferment  of 
rising  Grerman  humanism  and  the  stirrings  of  popular  religious 
'  i  awakening,  Tgggifggted  ixL?  deepening  sense  of  terror  and  con- 
/jlmm  ^^^  '^^^fltif^n^  It  is  evident  that,  could  these  various 
I  iFgrievances  find  bold  ^ression  in  a  determined  leader,  his  voice 
'  would  find  wide  hearing. 

In  the  intellectual  world  of  Germany,*  moreover,  division 
was  being  greatly  intensified  by  a  quarrel  involving  one  of  the 
most  peace-loving  and  respected  of  humanists,  Reuchlin  (ante, 
p.  328),  and  uniting  in  his  support  the  advocates  of  the  new 
learning.  JoluuAi  Pfefferkom  (146&-1522),  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  procured  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  Maximilian, 
in  1509,  confiscating  Jewish  books  as  doing  dishonor  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  archbbhop  of  Mainz,  to  whom  the  task  of  in- 
quiiy  was  intrusted,  consulted  Reuchlin  and  Jakob  Hoch- 
straten  (1460-1527),  the  Dominican  inquisitor  in* Cologne. 
They   took  opposite  sides.    Hochstraten  supported   Pf^er- 
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Vatn,  while  Reuchlin  defesided  Jewish  literature  as  with  aligjit 
exceptions  desirable,  urged  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  aiid 
the  substitution  of  friendly  discussion  with  the  Jews  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  books.  A  storm  of  controvert  was  the 
result.  Reuchlin  was  accused  of  heresy  and  put  on  trial  by 
Hochstraten.  The  case  was  appealed  to  Rome,  and  dragged 
till  1520,  when  it  was  decided  against  Reuchlin.  Tlie  advo- 
cates of  the  new  learning,  however,  looked  upon  the  whole 
proceeding  as  an  ignorant  and  unwarranted  attack  on  scholar- 
ship, and  rallied  to  Reuchlin's  support. 

From  this  humanistic  circle  came,  in  1514  and  1517,  one  of 
the  most  successful  satires  ever  issued — ^the  Letters  of  Ohscun 
Men.  Purporting  to  be  written  by  opponents  of  R^ichlin  and 
the  new  learning,  they  aroused  wide-spread  ridicule  by  dior 
barbarous  Latinity,  their  triviality,  and  their  ignorance,  and 
undoubtedly  created  the  impression  that  the  party  qpposed 
to  Reuchlin  was  hostile  to  learning  and  progress.  TI^  author- 
ship is  still  uncertam,  but  Crotus  Rubeanus  (14S0?~1539?)  of 
Domheim  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (1488-1523)  certainly  had 
parts  in  it.  Hutten,  vain,  iinmoral,  imd  quarrelsome,  but 
brilliantly  gifted  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  and  undoobt* 
edly  patriotic,  was  to  give  support  oi  dubious  worth  to  Luther 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation  movement.  The  effect 
of  the  storm  raised  over  Reuchlin  was  to  unite  Grerman  human- 
ists, and  to  draw  a  line  of  cleavage  between  them  and  the  ohi- 
servatives,  of  whom  the  Dominicans  were  the  most  coiispicuoas. 

It  was  while  this  contest  was  at  its  height  that  a  protest 
against  an  ecclesiastical  abuse,  made,  in  no  unusual  or  q;wc- 
tacular  fashion,  by  a  monastic  professor  in  a  recently  founded 
and  relatively  inconspicuous  Grerman  imiversity,  cm  October 
31,  1517,  foimd  immediate  response  and  launched  the  most 
gigantic  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Churdi. 

Martin  Luther,  from  whom  this  protest  came,  is  one  of  tlie 
few  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  world 
was  profoundly  altered  by  his  work.  Not  a  great  sdiolar,  an 
organizer  or  a  politician,  he  moved  men  by  the  pow^  of  a 
profound  religious  expmence,  resulting  in  unshakaUe  trust  m 
€rod,  and  in  direct,  immediate  and  personal  relations  to  Hini» . 
whidi  brought  a  confident  salvation  that  left  no  rocnn  for  tbe ; 
elaborate  hierarchical  and  sacramental  structures  of  the  IMBddb  I 
Ages.    He  spoke  to.  his  countrymen  as  one  profoundly  of  1 
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in  a^iratioDs  and  sympathies,  yet  above  them  by  virtue  of  a 
vivid  and  compelling  faith,  and  a  courage,  physical  and  spiritual, 
of  the  most  heroic  moidd.  Yet  so  largely  was  he  of  his  race, 
in  his  virtues  and  limitations,  that  he  is  understood  with  di£5- 
colty,  to  this  day,  by  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  and  even 
An^^o-Saxons  have  seldom  appreciated  that  fulness  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  with  which  a  German  Protestant  speaks 
his  name.  But  whether  honored  or  opposed,  none  can  deny 
his  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

liither  was  bom  on  November  10,  1483,  in  Eisleben,  where 
his  father  was  a  peasant  miner.  HBIftther  and  mother  were 
of  simple,  unecdesiastical  piety.  The  father,  more  energetic 
and  ambitious  than  most  peasants,  removed  to  Mansfeld  a 
few  months  after  Martin's  birth,  where  he  won  respect  and  a 
modest  competence,  imd  was  fired  with  ambition  to  give  his 
son  an  education  fitting  to  a  career  in  the  law.  After  prepara- 
tory schooling  in  Man^eld,  Magdeburg,  and  Eisenach,  Martin 
Luther  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt  in  1501,  where  he  was 
known  as  an  earnest,  companionable,  and  muaic4oving  studoit. 
The  humanistic  movement  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Erfurt  had 
little  influence  upon  him.  His  interest  was  rather  in  the  later, 
nominalistic  scholastic  philosophy,  representative  of  the  achocd 
of  Occam,  though  he  resA  fairly  widely  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Luther  felt  strongly  that  deep  sense  of  sinfulness  which  wasl 
the  ground  note  of  the  religious  revival  of  the  age  in  Grermany.l 
His  graduation  as  master  of  arts  in  1505,  made  it  necessary 
then  to  begin  his  special  preparation  in  law.  He  was  pro- 
foimdly  moved,  however,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend  and 
by  a  narrow  escape  from  lightning,  and  he  therefore  broke  off 
his  career,  and,  in  deep  anxiety  for  his  soid'^  salvation,  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Augustinian  hermits  in  Erfurt,  in  July, 
1505.  The  "German  congregation"  of  Augustinians,  recently 
r^ormed  by  Andreas  Proles  (1429-1503),  and  now  under  the 
supervi^on  of  Johann  von  Staupitz  (?-1524},  enjoyed  deserved 
pc^ular  respect  and  represented  mediseval  monasticism  at  its 
best  Thoroughly  mediseval,  in  genend,  in  its  theological  posi- 
tion, it  made  much  of  preaching,  and  mcluded  some  men 
who  were  diq)osed  to  mystical  piety  and  sympathetic  with 
the  deeper  rdigious  apprehensions  of  Augustme  and  Bernard. 
To  Staupitz,  lAither  was  to  owe  much.  In  the  monastic  life 
Ludier  won  croeedy  recognition.    In  1507  he  was  ordained  to 
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the  priesthood.  The  next  year  saw  him  in  Wittenberg,  at  the 
command  of  his  superiors,  preparing  for  a  future  prof eaaorshq> 
in  the  university  which  had  been  there  established  by  the 
Saxon  Elector,  Frederick  lU,  ''the  Wise''  (1486-1525),  in  1502. 
There  he  graduated  bachelor  of  theology  in  1509,  but  was  sent 
back  the  same  year  to  Erfurt,  possibly  to  study  for  the  de^^ee 
of  sententiarius,  or  licensed  expounder  of  that  great  mediseval 
text-book  of  theology,  the  ''Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard  {ante, 
p.  266).  On  business  of  his  order  he  made  a  memcMrable  joumcgr 
to  Rome,  probably  in  1510.  Back  once  more  in  Wittenberg, 
which  was  thenceforth  to  be  his  home,  he  became  a  doctor  d 
theology  in  1512  and  began  at  omce  to  lecture  on  the  BiUe, 
treating  the  Psalnu  from  1513  to  1515,  then  BomaoB  till  late 
in  1516,  ^d  thereupon  Oalaiiana,  HebrjQpa,  and  Tibis.  Wa 
practical  abilities  were  recognked  by  his  appointment,  in  1515» 
as  district  vicar  in  charge  qt  glgy^nmonasteries  of  his  cyder,  and 
he  b^^,  even  earlier,  the  practice  of  preaSung  in  wliich,  fr^m 
the  first,  he  displayed  remarkable  gifts.  In  his  order  he  bore 
the  repute  of  a  man  of  singular  piety,  devotion,  and  numastic 
zeal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  monastic  strenuousness,  Luther  found  no 
peace  of  soul.  His  sense  of  sinfulness  overwhehned  him* 
Staupitz  helped  him  by  pointing  out  that  true  penitence  began 
not  with  fear  of  a  punishing  God,  but  with  love  to  God.  But 
if  Luther  could  say  that  Staupitz  first  opened  his  ^es  to  the 
Go^)el,  the  clarifying  of  his  vision  was  a  ^w  and  gradual  proc- 
ess. Till  1509  Laither  devoted  himself  to  the  later  schdasticsy 
(Occam,  d'AiUi,  and  BieL  To  them  he  owed  perman«[itly  his 
disposition  to  emphasize  the  objective  facts  of  revdatkm,  and 
his  distrust  of  reason*  Augustine,  however,  was  opening  new 
visions  to  him  by  the  dose  of  1509,  and  leading  him  to  an4;»dlyl| 
growing  hostility  toward  the  dominance  of  Aristotle  in  thecdogy.i] 
Augustine's  mysticism  and  emphasis  on  the  salvatory  ^gnifi- 
cance  of  the  human  life  and  death  of  Christ  fascinated  him. 
Ansebn  and  Bernard  helped  him.  By  the  time  that  Luther 
lectured  on  the  Psalms  (1513-1515),  he  had  become  convinced 
that  salvation  b  a  new  relation  to  God,  based  not  on  any  work 
of  merit  on  man's  part,  but  on  absolute  trust  in  the  divine 
promises,  so  that  the  redeemed  man,  while  not  ceasing  to  be 
a  sinner,  yet  is  freely  and  fully  forgiven,  and  from  the  new  andU 
joyous  relationship  to  God  in  Christ,  the  new^e  of  willing  \| 
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ocmfonnity  to  God's  win  flows,  jt  was  a  re-emphaas  of  a  most 
important  side  of  the  Pauline  teaching.  Yet  it  was  not  wholly 
P^ulmel  To  I^aui  the  Christian  is  primarily  a  renewed  moral 
being.  To  Luther  he  is  first  of  all  a  forgiven  sinner ;  but  Luther, 
like  Paul»  made  salvation  in  essence  a  right  personal  relation- 
Aip  to  God.  The  ground  and  the  pledge  oFt^is  right  relation- 
aliip  is  the  mercy  of  Grod  displayed  in  the  suflferings  of  Christ 
in  man's  behalf.  Christ  has  borne  our  sins.  We,  in  turn, 
have  imputed  to  us  His  righteousness.  The  Grerman  mystics, 
especially  Tauler,  now  helped  Luther  to  the  conclusion  that 
tfi^  transforming  trust "was^otT &s  he  had  supposed,  a  work 
in  which  a  man  had  a  part,  but  wholly  the^gift  of  God.  The 
work  preparatory  to  his  lectures  on  HoTnans  (15I5^1S16)  but 
intensified  these  ccmvictions.  He  now  declared  that  the  com- 
mon opinicm  that  God'  would  infallibly  infuse  grace  into  those 
who  did  what  was  in  their  power  was  absurd  and  Pelagian. 
The  basis  of  any  work-righteousoiess  had  been  overthrown  for 
Luther. 

While  thus  convinced  as  to  the  nature  and  method  of  sal- 
vation, Luther's  own  peace  of  soul  was  not  yet  secured.  H«: 
needed  the  further  conviction  of  certainty  of  his  own  personal 
justification.  That  certainty  he  had,  with  Augustine,  denied. 
Yet  as  he  labored  on  the  latt^  part  of  his  lectures  on  Romans, 
and  even  more  clearly  in  the  closing  months  of  1516,  his  con- 
fidence that  the  God-giv^i  nature  of  faith  involved  personal 
assurance  became  conviction.  Th^iceforth,  in  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  the  sum  of  the  Grospel  was  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  It  was  ''good  news,"  filling  the  soul  with  peace,  joy,  and 
absolute  trust  in  God.  It  was  absolute  dependence  on  the  di- 
vine promises,  on  Grod's  "word." 

Luther  had  not,  thus  far,  consciously  worked  out  a  new 
^rstem  of  theology.     He  had  had  a  deep,  vital  experience. 
It  was  an  experience,  however,  in  no  way  to  be  squared  with 
much  of  current  theories  of  salvation  in  which  acts,  penances, 
and  satisfactions  had  a  promin^it  part.    No  theoretic  con-|  / 
aiderations  made  Luther  a  reformer.    He  was  driven  by  the  I  j 
force  of  a  profound  inward  experience  to  test  the  beliefs  and  l ' 
institutions  which  he  saw  about  hinu    The  profundity  and 
nobility  of  Luther*s  experience  cannot  be  doubted.    Yet  its 
Af^>lioability  as  a  univ^^  test  may  be  questioned.    To  him 
faith  was  a  vital,  transforming  power,  a  new  and  vivifying  per- 
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sonal  rebttionship.  Many  men,  however,  whOe  anoerdjr  de- 
sirous of  serving  God  and  their  generation,  have  no  sudi  sense 
of  personal  forgiveness,  no  such  soul-stirring  depth  of  feelings 
no  such  childlUce  trust.  They  desire,  with  Grod's  aid,  to  do 
the  best  they  can.    For  them  '^justification  by  faith  alone"  fa 

->  either  well-nigh  meaningless,  or  becomes  an  intellectual  assent 
to  religious  truth.  To  enter  into  the  experience  of  Luther  or 
of  Paul  is  by  no  means  possible  for  all. 

By  1516  Luther  did  not  stand  alone.  In  the  Univ^^ity  ol 
Wittenberg  his  opposition  to  Aristotelianism  and  Schdastidsm 
and  his  Biblical  theology  found  much  sympathy.  His  cot- 
leagues,  Andreas  Bodenstein  of  Karlstadt  (14iB0?-1541),  who, 
unlike  Luther,  had  represented  the  older  Scholastidsm  of 
Aquinas,  and  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (1483-1565),  now  became 
his  hearty  supporters. 

^        In  ISJXXuther  had  an  opportunity  to  q>ply  his  new  con- 
ception of  salvation  to  a  crying  abuse.    Pope  Leo  X  had  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  to  hold 
^  at  the  same  time  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz,  the  archbishopric 

/  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  admifaistration  oFthe  bishopric  of  Hal- 
berstadt,  an  argument  moving  thereto  being  a  lai^  financial 
payment.  To  indemnify  himself,  Albrecht  secured  as  his  share 
half  the  proceeds  in  his  distnct  of  the  indulgences  that  the 
papacy  had  been  issuing,  since  1506,  for  building  that  new 
church  of  St.  Peter  which  is  still  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Rome. 
A  commissioner  for  this  collection  was  Johann  Tetzd  (1470- 
1519),  a  Dominican  monk  of  eloquence,  who,  intent  on  the 
largest  possible  returns,  painted  the  benefits  of  indulgences 
in  the  crassest  teraas.^    To  Luth^,  convinced  that  wdy  a 

^_  fright  personal  felation^with  God  would  bring  salvation,  such 
^'teaching  seemed  destructive  of  real  religion.  As  Tetaeel  ap- 
proached— ^he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  electoral  Saxony — 
Luther  preached  against  the  abuse  of  indulgoices  and,  on 
October  31,  1517,  posted  on  the  door  of  the  cAstie  churdi,  in 
Wittenberg,  which  served  as  the  university  bulletin  board,  hb 
ever  memorable  Ninety-five  Theses.* 
Viewed  in  themselves,  it  may  well  be  wondered  why  the 


>  See  extracts  in  Kidd,  DiKwntinU  lUuttraHoe  ef  thi  ContinetUal  Rrfw 
Hon,  pp.  12-20. 

s  Kidd,  pp.  21-26;  EngtiBh  tr.,  Waoe  and  Buchbdm,  Lutim^s  Frunam 
Works,  pp.  6-14.  ^^^^^^^^^  by  Google 
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^^Ilety-five  Theses  proved  the  spark  which  kindled  the  ex- 
pfesion.  Th^  were  intended  for  academic  debate.  They  do 
not  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  grant  indulgences.  They 
question  the  extension  of  indulgences  to  purgatory,  and  make 
evident  the  abuses  of  current  teaching — abuses  which  they 
imply  the  Pope  will  repudiate  when  informed.  Yet  though 
they  are  far  from  expressing  the  full  round  of  Luther's  thought, 
certain  principles  are  evident  in  them  which,  if  developed, 
would  be  revolutionary  of  the  chiux^hly  practice  of  the  day. 
Repoitanoe  is  not  an  act,  but  a  life-long  habit  of  mind.  The  o 
true  treasury  of  the  church  is  God's  forgiving  grace.  The 
Christian  seeks  rather  than  avoids  divine  discipline.  ''Every 
Christian  who  feels  true  compunction  has  of  right  plenary  re- 
mission oi  pain  and  guilt,  even  without  letters  of  pardon.''  In 
the  restless  condition  of  Germany  it  was  an  event  of  the  utmost 
significance  that  a  respected,  if  hiunble,  religious  leader  had 
q>oken  boldly  against  a  great  abuse,  and  the  Theses  ran  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire.  . s. 

Luther  had  not  anticipated  the  excitement.  rX^tzfiDanswered 
at  once,^  and  stirred  Konrad  Wimpina  (?-1531)  to  make 
reply.  A  more  formidable  opponent  was  the  able  and  disputa- 
tious J(^mn^^^^Eck  (1486-1543),  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  oi  Ingolstadt,  who  answered  with  a  tract  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  and  entitled  Obelisci.  Luther  was  charged 
with  heresy«  He  defended  his  position  in  a  sermon  on  ''In- 
dulgence and  Grace"  ;'  he  replied  to  Eck.  By  the  b^;iiming 
of  1518, 'complaints  against  Luther  had  been  lodged  in  Rome 
by  Archbishop  Albrecht  of  Mainz  and  the  Dominicans.  The 
result  was  that  the  general  of  the  Augustinians  was  ordered 
to  end  the  dispute  and  Luther  was  summoned  hetore  the 
general  chapter  of  the  order  met  in  Heidelberg,  in  April.  There 
Luther  argued  against  free  will  and  the  control  of  Aristotle  in 
theology  and  won  new  adherents,  of  whom  one  of  the  most 
imp>ortant  was  Martin  Butzer  (Bucer).  .At  about  the  same 
time  Luther  put  forth  a  more  elaborate  defense  of  his  position 
on  indulgences,  the  Resolvtiorvea. 

Luther  had  desired  no  quarrel  with  the  papacy.  He  seems 
to  have  believed  that  the  Pope  might  see  the  abuses  of  indul- 
gences as  he  did,  but  the  course  of  events  was  leading  to  no 
choice  save  the  sturdy  maintenance  of  his  views  or  submissioiu 

1  Kidd,  pp.  30,  31.  « Ibid.,  p.  29.3oogle 
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In  June,  1518,  Pope  Leo  X  issued  a  citation  to  Luther  to  ^ppeu 
in  Rome,  and  commissioned  his  censor  of  books,  the  Domini- 
can SUvestro  Mazzolini  of  Prierio,  to  draw  up  an  opinion  on 
Luther's  position.  The  summons  and  the  opinion  reached 
Luther  early  in  August.  Prierio  asserted  that  "the  Roman 
Church  is  representatively  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  more- 
over is  virtually  the  supreme  pontiff,"  and  that  "He  who  says 
that  the  Roman  Church  cannot  do  what  it  actually  does  r^aid- 
ing  indulgences  is  a  heretic."  ^  Luther's  case  woidd  appar^itly 
have  speedily  ended  in  his  condemnation^  had  he  not  had  the 
powerful  protection  of  his  prince,  the  Elect2iL£cfid£d^tJ*thc 
jnse."_  In  how  far  Frederick  sympathized  with  Luther*s79^^ 
iousEdiefs  at  any  time  is  a  matter  of  controversy;  but,  at  dl 
ev^its  he  was  proud  of  his  Wittenberg  professor,  and  averse  to 
an  almost  certidn  condenmation  in  Rome.  His  political  skill 
effected  a  change  of  hearing  from  the  Roman  court  to  the  papal 
legate  at  the  Reichstag  in  Aiigsburg,  the  learned  commentator 
on  Aquinas,  Cardinal  Thomas  Vio  (1469-1534),  known  from  his 
birthplace  (Gaeta)  as  Cajetanus.  Cajetanus  was  a  theologian 
of  European  repute  and  seems  to  have  thought  the  matter 
rather  beneath  his  dignity.  He  ordered  Luther  to  retract, 
especially  criticisms  of  the  completeness  oi  papal  power  of  in- 
diligence.  Luther  refused,'  and,  on  Octobar  20,  fled  from  Augs- 
burg, having  appealed  to  the  Pope  "to  be  better  informed."' 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  Luther  appealed  from  Wittenberg,  in 
November,  1518,  to  a  future  general  council.*  How  little 
chance  of  a  favorable  hearing  he  had  in  Rome  is  shown  by  the 
bull  issued  the  same  month  by  Leo  X  defining  indulgences  in 
the  sense  which  Luther  had  criticised.^  Luther  had  no  real 
hope  of  safety,  If  his  courage  was  great,  his  danger  was  no 
less  so;  but  he  was  rescued  from  immediate  condemnaticm  by 
the  favorable  turn  of  political  events. 

Meanwhile  the  summer  of  1518  had  seen  the  installation  as 
professor  of  Greek  in  Wittenberg  of  a  young  scholar,  a  native 
of  Brett^i  and  grandnq)hew  of  ReuchUn,  Philip  Melandithon 
(1497-1560),  who  was  to  be  singulariy  united  with  Luther  in 
their  after  work.  Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  Me- 
lanchthon  was  timid  and  retiring;  but  he  was  without  a  supmor 
in  scholarship,  and  imder  the  strong  impress  of  Luther's  per- 

»  Kidd,  pp.  31,  32.  « Ibid.,  pp.  33-37.  »  /Wi.,  pp.  37-S». 
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sonality,  lie  devoted  his  remarkable  abilities,  almost  from  his 
arrival  in  Wittenberg,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Lutheran  cause. 

The  Emperor,  Maximilian,  was  now  visibly  nearing  the  end 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  come  in  January,  1519,  and  the 
turmoil  of  a  disputed  election  was  impending.  Pope  Leo, 
as  an  Italian  prince,  looked  with  disfavor  on  tHi"candida'cy^ 
of  Charles  of  Spain,  or  Francis  of  France,  as  increasing  foreign 
influence  in  Italy,  and  sought  the  good-will  of  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick, whom  he  would  gladly  have  seen  chosen.  It  was  no 
time  to  proceed  against  Frederick's  favored  professor.  Leo, 
therefore,  sent  his  chamberlain,  the  Saxon  Karl  von  Miltitz,  as 
his  nimcio,  with  a  golden  rose,  a  present  expressive  of  high  papal 
favor,  to  the  Elector.  Miltitz  flattered  hunself  that  he  could 
heal  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  and  went  far  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions. On  his  own  motion  he  disowned  Tetzel,  and  held  an 
interview  with  Luther,  whom  he  persuaded  to  agree  to  keep 
silent  on  the  questions  in  dispute,  to  submit  the  case,  if  possible, 
to  learned  G^man  bishops,  and  to  write  a  humble  letter  to  the 
Pope.^ 

Any  real  agreement  was  impossible.    Luther's  Wittenberg 
colleague,  Andreas  Bodenstein  of  Karlstadt  (1480T-1541),  had       . 
argued  in  1518,  in  opposition  to  Eck,  that  tiie  text  of  the  Bible     v  / 
b  to  be  preferred  even  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  church,    t-       / 
Eck  demanded  a  public  debate,  to  which  Karlstadt  agreed,  and*^  >  u    ^ 
Luther  soon  found  himself  drawn  into  the  combat,  proposing      /*- 
to  contend  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Churdi  is  unsup-/ 
ported  by  history  or  Scripture.    In  June  and  July,  1519,  the 
great  debate  was  held  in  Leipzip.  JKarlstadt.  who  was  an  un- 
ready disputant,  succeeded  bui  moderately  in  holding  his  own 
against  the  nimble-witted  Eck.    Luther's  earnestness  acquitted 
itself  much  better;  but  Eck's  skill  drove  Luther  to  the  admis- 
sion that  his  positions  were  in  some  respects  those  of  Huss,  and 
that  in  cond^ajlingHuss  the  revered  Council  of  Constance 
^  To  EcktEisrseemed  a  forensic  triumph,  and  he 
ictory  to  be  his,  declaring  that  one  who  could  deny 


fiaJ"^^^ 
bdiC^FecTvid 

the  infallibility  of  a  general  council  was  a  heathen  and  a  publi- 
can.' It  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  declaration  into  which 
Luth^  had  been  led.  He  had  already  rejected  the  final  author- 
,to-<rf-tiie  Pope,  he'loOW'-admtttEri^ffis^^llihilit^^  oL councils. 
iiipBe,  8t<^simpued  a  break  with  tne  whole  authoritative 
I  Edd,  pp.  -ik-S.'  *"/Wc£.,  pp.  44-61,3gle ' 
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system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  allowed  final  appeal  only  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  tibe  Scriptures,  m<»eover,  mterfrnted 
by  the  individual  judgment.  Eck  felt  that  the  whole  ochh 
troversy  might  now  be  speedily  ended  by  a  papal  bull  of  con- 
demnation, which  he  now  set  himself  to  secure  and  which  was 
issued  on  June  15,  1520.^ 

Luther  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.    Wa  own 
.ideas  were  rapidly  crystallizing.    Humanistic  supporters,  like 
\     Ulrich  von  Hutten,  were  now  rallying  to  him  as  one  who  could 
j    lead  in  a  national  conflict  with  Rome.    Luther  himsdf  was  be- 
\    ginning  to  see  his  task  as  a  national  reHATnp|,jf>n  i\f  Germany 
1    from  a  papacy  which,  rather'tEan  tbe  mdividual  Pope,  he  was 
;   coming  to  regard  as  antichrist.    His  doctrine  of  salvaticm  was 
'   bearing  larger  fruitage.    Ldl  his  little  tract.  On  Good  Worb^ 
^  of  May,  15^,  after  defining  ^'the  noblest  of  all  good  works"  to 
be  ''to  believe  in  Christ,'^  he  affirmed  the  essential  goodness 
of  the  normal  trades  and  occupations  of  life,  and  denounced 
D        those  who  ''limit  good  works  so  narrowly  that  thev  must  con- 
sist in  praying  in  chmxji,  fasting  or  giving  alms."^    This  vin- 
dication of  the  natural  human  life  as  the  best  field  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Grod,  rather  than  the  unnatural  limitations  of  asceticism, 
was  to  be  one  of  Luther's  most  important  contributicxia  to 
^     ^  Protestant  thought,  as  well  as  one  of  his  most  significant  de-  \  \ 
^'^      partures  from  ancient  and  mediaeval  Christian  concq>tions.        \\ 

Luther's  great  accomplishment  of  the  year  1520  and  his 
;  0       completion  of  his  title  to  leadership  were  the  preparation  of 
three  epoch-making  works.    The  first  of  these  treatises  ^^f^^^^ 
published  in  August,  entitled  To  the  Christian  NcbilUy  of  the  Qer^f) 
man  Nation^    Written  with  burning  conviction,  by  a  master 
of  the  German  tongue,  it  soon  ran  tiie  breadth  of  the  empire. 
It  declared  that  three  Roman  walls  were  overthrown  by  wlddi 
the  papacy  had  buttressed  its  power.    The  pretended  superi-  (4) 
ority  of  the  spiritual  to-the  temp^aLfistat^  is  basdess,  sinoe 
all  believers  are  ^ests.    That  tailB'^f  imiversal  priesthood 
casts  down  the  second  wall,  that  of  exclusive  pi^Md  right  to :  w" 
Jnteq^ret  the  Smptures;   and  the  third  wall,  idso,  that  a  i*^  h  ^ 
formatdry  council  can  be  called  by  none  but  the  Pope.     "AlC^ 
true,  free  council"  for  the  reform  of  the  church  should  be 

^Kidd,  pp.  74-79.  *  Robinson,  fiaodttyt,  2 :  6e-<». 
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moned  by  the  temporal  authorities.  Luther  then  proceeded 
to  lay  down  a  programme  for  reformatory  action,  his  sugges- 
tions being  practical  rather  than  theological.  Papal  mis- 
go  vemm^it,  appointments,  and  taxation  are  to  be  curbed; 
burdensome  offices  abolished;  Grerman  ecclesiastical  interests 
should  be  placed  under  a  "  Primate  of  Grermany " ;  clerical  mar- 
riage permitted ;  the  far  too  numa*ous  holy  days  reduced  in 
the  interest  of  industry  and  sobriety;  beggary,  including  that 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  forbidden;  brotibels  closed;  luxury 
curbed;  and  theological  education  in  the  universities  reformed. 
No  wonder  the  effect  of  Luther's  work  was  profound.  He  had 
voiced  what  earnest  men  had  long  been  thinking.  ^ 

Two  months  later  Luther  put  forth  in  Latin  his  Babykamh   i^ 
Captivity  of  the  Church,^  in  which  questions  of  the  highest  theo- 
logi^fll  Import  weriThandled  and  the  teaching  of  tibe  Romany 
Church  unsparingly  attacked.    The  sole  value  of  a  sacramenti^i^x*.^,^^^ 
Luther  taught,  is  its  witness  to  the  diyinepraDoase.    It  scab  or     ^^"^ 
attests  the  God-given  pledg£ofjumon  with  Christ  and  forgive- 
ness erf  sins.  C^  strengthens]^^.    Tried  by  the  Scripture 
standard,  there  are  only  twosacraments,  bapti^n  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  though  penance_has  a  certain  sacramental  value 
as  a  return  to  baptism.    Monastic  vows,  pilgrimages,  works  of 
merit,  are  a  man-made  substitute  for  the  forgiveness  of  sing 
f redy  promised  to  faith  in  baptism.    Luther  criticised  the  denial 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  doubted  transubstantiation,  for  which 
he  would  substitute  a  theory  of  consubstantiation  derived  from 
d'Ailli,  and  especially  rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  Supper  is 
a  sacrifice  to  God.    The  other  Roman  sacraments,  confirma- 
tion, matrimony,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  have  no  sacra- 
mental standing  in  Scripture. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Luther's  stormy  career  that  he  was 
able  to  compose  and  issue,  contemporaneously  with  these  ^  ;^ 
intensely  polemic  treatises,  and  while  the  papal  bull  was  being  1^ 
published  in  Germany,  his  third  great  tractate  of  1520,  that  On  V_-^ 
Chrigtian  Liberty ^    In  calm  confidence  he  presented  the  para- 
dox of  Christian  experience:    "AChristian  man  is  the  JUQSL 
free  lord  of  all,  and  subject  to  none;  a  ^Jhristiau  man  is  the 
iTOgt  dutiful  servant  of  all,  and  subje^  to  every  oije.'*    He  is 
lEree,  smce  justiied  by  faith,  no  longer  under  the  law  of  works 

» Luther's  Primary  Works,  pp.  141-245. 
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and  in  new  personal  relationship  with  Christ.  He  is  a  s&vmnt 
because  bound  by  love  to  bring  his  life  into  conformity  to  the 
will  of  Grod  and  to  be  helpful  to  his  neighbor.  In  this  tract, 
in  an  elsewhere  unmatched  measure,  the  power  and  the  limita- 

I*  ^      tions  of  Lutheranism  are  evident.    To  Luther  the  essence  of 

^         the  Gospd  is  the  foiyiveness  of  sins,  wrouj^ht  through  a  faith, 

which,  as  with  Paul,  is  nothing  less  dian  a  vital,  personal  trans- 

jj-^  forming  relationship  of  the  soul  with  Christ.  It  is  unquestion- 
-^  ably  the  highest  of  Christian  experiences.  Its  limitation,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  that  this  experience,  if  regarded  as  the 
sole  type  of  true  religion,  is  one  beyond  the  practical  attain^ 
ment  of  many  earnest  men.  To  this  tract  Luther  prefaced  a 
letter  to  Pope  Leo  X,  which  is  a  most  curious  document,  breath- 
ing good-will  to  the  Pontiff  personally,  but  full  of  denunciation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  daims  for  the  papacy,  in  which  the 
Pope  is  represented  as  ''sitting  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of 
wolves.''  Though  Luther's  vision  was  to  clarify  hereafter 
regarding  many  details,  his  theological  system  was  thus  {tac- 
tically complete  in  its  main  outlines  by  1520. 

^Meanwhile  Eck  and  Girolamo  Aleander  (1480-1542)  had 

come  with  the  papal  bull,  as  nuncios,  to  Germany.  In  Witten- 
berg its  publication  was  refused,  and  its  rec^tion  in  large  parts 
of  Germany  was  lukewarm  or  hostile,  but  Meander  secured  its 
publicaticm  in  the  Netherlands,  and  procured  the  burning  of 
Luther's  books  in  Louvain,  Li6ge,  Antwerp,  and  Cologne.  On 
December  10,  1520,  Luther  answered  by  burning  ^e  jmftl 
bull  and  the  canon  law,  with  the  approving  presence  of  students 
and  citizens  of  Wittenberg,  and  without  opposition  from  the 
civil  authorities.  It  was  evident  that  a  considerable  section  of 
Germany  was  in  ecclesiastical  rebellion,  and  the  atuation  de- 
manaded  the  cognizance  of  the  highest  authorities  ot  the 
empire. 

On  June  28, 1519,  while  the  Leipzig  disputation  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  imperial  election  had  resulted  in  the  choice  erf  Maad- 
milian's  grandson  Charles  3^^  (1500-1558).  Heir  of  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Austrian  territories  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  master  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  and  of  new|y 
discovered  territories  across  the  Atlantic,  his  election  as  ISfif 
Roman  Emperor  made  him  the  head  of  a  territory  vaster  thui 
that  of  any  single  ruler  since  Charlemagne.  It  was  an  author- 
ity greatly  limited,  however,  in  Germany  by  the  territorial 
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powers  of  the  local  princes.  As  yet  Charles  was  young  and 
unknown,  and  both  sides  in  the  religious  struggles  of  the  day 
had  strong  hope  of  his  support.  In  reality  he  was  an  earnest 
Roman  Catholic,  of  the  type  of  his  grandmother,  Isabella  of 
Castile,  sharing  her  reformatory  views,  desirous  of  improve- 
ment in  clerical  morals,  education,  and  administration,  but 
wholly  unsympathetic  with  any  departure  from  the  doctrinal  or 
hierarchical  system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  at  last  come 
to  Germany,  and  partly  to  regulate  his  government  in  that 
land,  partly  to  prepare  for  the  war  about  to  break  out  over  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  Spain  in  Italy,  had  called  a  Reichs- 
tag to  meet  in  Worms  in  November,  1520.  Though  there  was 
much  other  business,  all  felt  the  determination  of  Luther's  case 
of  high  importance.  The  papal  nuncio,  Aleander,  pressed  for 
a  prompt  condemnation,  especially  after  the  final  papal  bull 
against  Luther  was  issued  on  January  2,  1521.  Since  Luther 
was  already  condemned  by  the  Pope,  the  Reichstag  had  no 
duty,  Aleander  urged,  but  to  make  that  condenmation  effective.  "^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Luther  had  wide  popular  support,  and  his 
ruler,  the  Elector  PVederick  the  Wise,  a  master  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue, was,  fortunately  for  Luther,  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
denmed  monk  had  never  had  an  adequate  tnal.  Frederick,  and 
other  nobles,  believed  that  he  should  be  heard  before  the  Reichs- 
tag previous  to  action  by  that  body.  Between  the  two  coun- 
sels the  Emperor  wavered,  convinc^  that  Luther  was  a  damna- 
ble heretic,  but  politician  enough  not  to  oppose  German  senti-  ?^ 
ment  too  sharply,  or  to  throw  away  the  possible  advantage  of 
making  the  heretic's  fate  a  lever  in  bringing  the  Pope  to  the 
imperial  side  in  the  struggle  with  France.  Jp^    / 

The  result  was  that  Luther  was  summoned  to  Worms  un- 
der the  protection  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct.    His  journey       . 
thither  from  Wittenberg  was  well-nigh  a  popular  ovation.    On  ^  I 

April  17, 1521,  Luther  appeared  before  the  Emperor  and  Reichs- 
Xxjg.  A  row  iA  his  books  was  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  was 
asked  whether  he  would  recant  them  or  not.  Luther  requested 
time  for  reflection.  A  day  was  given  him,  and  on  the  next 
aft^noon  he  was  once  more  before  the  assembly.  Here  he 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  he  had  expressed 
himself  too  strongly  against  persons,  but  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  written  he  could  not  retract,  unless  convinced  of 
its  wrongfulness  by  Scriptiwe  or  adequate  argument    The 
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Emperor,  who  could  hardly  bdieve  that  such  temerity  as  to 
deny  the  infallibility  of  a  general  comidl  was  possiUe,  cut  the 
discussion  short  That  Luther  cried  out,  ''I  cannot  do  other- 
wise. Here  I  stand.  Grod  help  me,  Amen,"  is  not  c^tain, 
but  seems  not  improbable.  The  words  at  least  expressed  the 
substance  of  his  unshaken  determination.  He  had  borne  & 
great  historic  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  his  nation.  Of  his  dauntless  courage  be 
had  given  the  completest  proof.  The  judgment  of  his  hearos 
was  divided,  but  if  he  alienated  the  Emperw  and  the  prdates 
by  his  strong  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  self-wiUed  asserticHi, 
he  made  a  favorable  impression  on  many  of  the  German  no- 
bility and,  fortunately,  on  the  Elector  Frederick.  That  prince, 
though  he  thought  Luther  too  bold,  was  confirmed  in  his  de- 
termination that  no  harm  should  come  to  the  reformer.  Yet 
the  result  seemed  a  defeat  for  Luther.  A  month  after  Luther 
had  started  on  his  homeward  journey  he  was  f  ormaDy  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  though  not  till  after  many  df  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  had  left.  He  was  to  be  smed  for  pun- 
ishment and  his  books  burned.^  This  ban  was  never  formally 
abrogated,  and  Luther  remained  the  rest  of  his  life  under  im- 
pend condemnation. 

Had  Germany  been  controlled  by  a  strong  central  authority 
Luther's  career  would  soon  have  ended  in  martyrdom.  Not 
e\ea  an  imperial  edict,  however,  could  be  exeoited  against  the 
will  oi  a  vigorous  taritorial  ruler,  and  Frederick  the  Wise 
proved  once  more  Luther's  salvation.  Unwilling  to  come  out 
openly  as  his  defender,  perhaps  somewhat  afraid  to  do  so,  he 
had  Luther  seized  by  friendly  hands,  as  the  reformer  journeyed 
homeward  from  Worms,  and  carried  secretly  to  the  Wartburg 
Castle,  near  Eisenach.  For  months  Luther's  hiding-place  was 
practically  unknown;  but  that  he  lived  and  shared  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  strug^e  his  ready  pen  made  speedily  apparoit 
His  attacks  on  the  Roman  practice  grew  more  intense,  but  the 
most  lasting  fruit  of  this  period  of  c^orced  retirem^it  was  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  begun  in  December,  JigL 
and  published  in  Septemlier  of  the  follbwmg  year.  Luther 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  G^- 
maa,  but  the  eariier  verrions  had  been  made  fix>m  the  Vulgate, 
and  were  hard  and  awkward  in  expression.    Luther's  work 
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was  not  merely  from  the  Greek,  for  which  the  labors  of  Eras- 
mus gave  the  basis,  it  was  idiomatic  and  readable.  It  largely 
determined  the  form  of  speech  that  should  mark  future  German 
literature— tiiat^  of  the  Saxon  chaT^pyrY  f>f  t]\fi  timft— wmnpht 
and  polishedpy  a  master  of  popular  expression.  Few  services 
greater  than  this  translation  have  ever  beenrendered  to  the 
development  of  the  religious  life  of  a  nation.  Nor,  with  all 
his  deference  to  the  Word  of  God,  was  Luther  without  his  own . 
canons  of  criticism.  These  were  the  relative  clearness  with 
which  his  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  method 
of  salvation  by  faith  is  taught.  Judged  by  these  standards,  he 
felt  that  HebretM,  James,  Jude,  and  Revelation  were  of  inferior 
worth.    Even  in  Scripture  itself  there  were  differences  in  value.     /-" 

The  month  which  saw  the  beginning  of  Luther's  work  as  a 
translator — ^December,  L521 — witnessed  the  publication  in 
Wittenberg  of  a  small  volume  by  Melanchthon,  the  iociCom- 
imme9<.  meaning  Cardinal  Points  of  Theology.  Witnitme 
systematic  presentation  of  Lutheran  theology  may  be  said  to 
have  b^un.^  It  was  to  be  enlarged,  developed,  and  modified 
in  many  later  editions. 

SECTION  n.      SEPARATIONS  AND  DIVISIONS 

Luther's  sojoiun  in  the  Wartburg  left  Wittenberg  without  his 
powerful  leadership;  but  there  were  not  wanting  many  there 
to  continue  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  To  his  earlier  asso- 
ciates in  the  university,  Karlstadt,  Melanchthon,  and  Nikolaus 
von  Amsdorf  (1483-1565),  there  had  been  added,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1521,  Johaim  Bugenhagen  (1485-1558)  and 
Justus  Jonas  (1493-1555).  Of  these,  Karlstadt  had  unques- 
tionably greatest  natural  leadership,  but  was  rash,  impulsive, 
and  radi<^.  Luther  had  as  yet  made  no  changes  in  public 
worship  or  in  monastic  life.  Yet  it  was  inevitable  that  demand 
for  such  changes  should  come.  Luther's  fiery  fellow  monk, 
Gabriel  Zwilling  (1487?-1558),  by  October,  1521,  was  de- 
nouncing the  mass  and  urging  the  abandonment  of  clerical  vows. 
Hie  soon  had  a  large  following,  especially  in  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Wittenberg,  many  of  the  inmates  of  which  now 
renounced  their  profession.  With  equal  zeal  Zwilling  was  soon 
attacking  images.  At  Christmas,  1521,  Karlstadt  celebrated 
1  Extracts  in  Kidd,  DocumenUf  pp.  90-M.  ^  , 
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the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  castle  church,  without  priestly  garb, 
sacrificial  offering,  elevation  of  the  host,  and  with  tlie  cup 
offered  to  the  laity.  Aiuicular  confession  and  fasts  were  aban- 
doned. Karlstadt  taught  that  all  ministers  should  many,  and, 
in  January,  1522,  took  to  himself  a  wife.  He  was  soon  oppo&> 
ing  the  use  of  pictures,  organs,  and  the  Gregorian  phimtin|r  in 
public  worship.  Under  his  leadership  the  Witt^iberg  city 
govemmtat  broke  up  the  ancient  rdigious  fraternities  and 
confiscated  their  property,  decreed  that  the  services  should  be 
in  German,  oondenmed  pictures  in  the  churches,  and  forbad 
beggary,  ordering  that  really  needy  cases  be  aided  from  the 
city  treasury.  Tlie  public  commotion  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival,  on  December  27,  1521,  of  three  radical  preachers  from 
Zwickau,  chief  of  whom  were  Nikolaus  Storch  and  Maifats 
Thomi  Stfibner.  These  men  claimed  immediate  divine  in- 
spiration, opposed  infant  baptism,  and  prophe^ed  the  spetdy 
end  of  the  world.  Melandithon  was  somewhat  shaken  by 
them  at  first,  though  their  influence  in  general  has  been  exag> 
gerated.  They  undoubtedly  added  something  to  a  state  of 
turmoil.^ 

These  rapid  changes,  followed  by  a  popular  attack  on  images, 
were  highly  displeasing  to  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  they 
drew  forth  the  warning  protests  of  Grerman  princes  and  the  im- 
perial authorities.  Though  Luther  was  to  further,  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  most  of  the  changes  whidi  Karlstadt 
and  Zwilling  had  n^e,  he  now  felt  that  his  cause  was  in  pail 
through  a  dangerous  radicalism.  The  city  government  up- 
pealed  to  Luther  to  return.  The  Elector  nominally  foibad 
him,  out  of  political  considerations,  but  on  March  6,  1522, 
Luther  was  once  more  in  Wittenberg,  which  thenceforth  was 
to  be  his  home.  Eight  days  of  preaching  showed  his  power. 
The  Gospel,  he  declared,  consisted  in  the  knowledge  oi  sin,  in 
forgiveness  through  Christ,  and  in  love  to  one's  neigUbor. 
The  alterations,  which  had  raised  the  tiumoil,  had  to  do  with 
externals.  They  should  be  effected  only  in  a  spirit  of  consid- 
eration of  the  weak.  Luther  was  master  of  the  situatkMk 
Karbtadt  lost  all  influence  and  had  to  leave  the  dty.  Ma^y 
of  the  changes  were,  for  the  moment,  undone,  and  the  cU 
order  of  worship  largely  re-established.  Luther  thus  showed 
a  deddedly  conservative  attitude.    He  <^posed  not  mec^ 

>Kidd,  pp.  94-104. 
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the  Romanists,  as  heretofore,  but  those  of  the  revolution  who 
would  move,  as  he  believed,  too  rapidly.  The  separations  in 
the  reform  party  itself  had  b^^un.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  Luther's  wisdom.  .  His  action  caused  many  of  the  German 
rulers  to  look  upon  him  with  kindliness,  as  one  who,  though 
condemned  at  Worms,  was  really  a  force  for  order  in  troublous 
times,  and  continued  especially  that  favor  of  his  Elector  with- 
out which  his  cause  would  even  now  have  made  speedy  ship- 
wreck. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor's  hands  were  tied  by  the  great  war 
with  France  for  the  control  of  Italy,  which  was  to  keep  him 
absent  from  Germany  from  1522  to  1530.  Effective  interfer- 
ence on  his  part  with  the  Reformation  was  impossible.  Pope 
Leo  X  had  closed  his  splendor-loving  reign  in  December,  1521, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  Charles  V's  old  Netherlandish 
tutor  as  Adrian  VI — a  man  of  strict  mediseval  orthodoxy,  but 
fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  moral  and  administrative  reform 
in  the  papal  coiut,  whose  brief  papacy  of  twenty'  months  was 
to  be  a  painfully  fruitless  effort  to  check  the  evils  for  which 
he  believed  Luther's  heretical  movement  to  be  a  divine  pun- 
ishment. Sympathy  with  Luther  was  rapidly  spreading,  not 
merely  throughout  Saxony,  but  in  the  cities  of  Grermany.  To 
the  Reichstag,  which  met  in  Nuremberg  in  November,  1522, 
Adrian  now  sent,  demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther,  while  admitting  that  much  was  amiss 
in  ecclesiastical  administration.  The  Reichstag  replied  by  de- 
claring the  edict  impossible  of  enforcement,  and  by  demand- 
ing a  coimcil  for  churchly  reform,  to  meet  within  a  year  in 
Germany,  while,  pending  its  assembly,  only  the  ''true,  piu^, 
genuine,  holy  Gospel "  was  to  be  preached.  The  old  complaints 
against  pa^Md  misgovemment  were  renewed  by  the  Reichstag, 
lliough  not  in  form,  it  was  in  reality  a  victory  for  Luther  and 
his  cause.  It  looked  as  if  the  Reformation  might  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  Grerman  nation.^ 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances  Evangelical  congrega- 
tions were  rapidly  forming  in  many  regions  of  Grermany,  as  yet 
without  any  fixed  constitution  or  order  of  service.  Luther  now 
was  convinced  that  such  associations  of  bdievers  had  fall 
power  to  appoint  and  depose  their  pastors.  He  held,  also, 
however,  that  the  tempord  rulers,  as  in  the  positions  of  chief 
» Kidd,  pp.  105-121.  °  9' '"^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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power  and  responsibility  in  the  Christian  community,  had  a 
prime  duty  to  further  the  Gospel.  The  experiences  of  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  necessities  of  actual  church  organ- 
ization within  extensive  territories,  were  to  turn  Luther  from 
whatever  sympathy  he  now  had  with  this  free-churchism  to  a 
strict  dependence  on  the  state.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  Evangelical  worship,  Luther  issued,  in  1523,  his  Ordering  cf 
Worship,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  central  place  of  preach- 
ing; his  Formula  of  the  Maes,  in  which,  though  still  using  Latin, 
he  did  away  with  its  sacrificial  implications,  reconunended  the 
cup  for  lay  usage,  and  urged  the  employment  of  popular  hymns 
by  the  worshippers;  and  his  TavfbiicUein,  in  which  he  presented 
a  baptismal  service  in  German.  The  abandonment  of  private 
masses  and  masses  for  the  dead,  ^th  their  attendant  fees, 
raised  a  serious  problem  of  ministerial  suppcnt,  which  Luther 
pnqx>sed  to  solve  by  salaries  from  a  conmion  chest  maintained 
by  the  municipality.  Luther  held  that  great  freedom  was  per- 
missible in  detaib  of  worship,  as  long  as  the  ''Word  of  God" 
was  kept  central.  The  various  reformed  congregations,  there- 
f (»e,  soon  exhibited  considerable  variety,  and  the  tendency  to 
the  use  of  German  rapidly  increased,  Luther  himsdif  issuing  a 
Oerman  Mass  in  1526.  Confession  Luther  regarded  as  exceed- 
in^y  desirable  as  preparing  the  imdeveloped  Christian  tor  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  not  as  obligatory.  Judged  by  the  devek)p- 
ment  of  the  Reformation  elsewhere,  Luther's  attitude  in  mat- 
ters of  worship  was  strongly  conservative,  his  prindide  benig 
that  "what  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture  is  for  Scripture  and 
Scripture  for  it."  He  therdPore  retained  much  of  Roman  usage, 
such  as  the  use  of  candles,  the  crucifix,  and  the  illustiative 
employment  of  pictures.^ 

Thus  far  the  tide  had  been  running  stronj^y  in  directioos 
favorable  to  Luther,  but  with  the  years  1524  and  1525  separa- 
tions b^an,  the  effects  of  which  were  to  limit  the  Ref(»inatioo 
movement,  to  make  Luther  a  party  rather  than  a  natioiiai 
leader,  to  divide  Germany,  and  to  tlurow  Luther  into  iht  anns 
of  the  temporal  princes.  The  first  of  these  s^>arations  was 
from  the  hiunanists.  Their  admired  leader,  Erasmus,  had  lit- 
tle sjrmpathy  with  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  fmidi 
alone.  To  his  thinking  reform  would  come  by  educatkm,  iht 
rejection  of  superstition  and  a  return  to  the  " sources"  of 
*  Kidd,  121-133.    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Christian  truth.  The  stormy  writings  of  Luther  and  the  popu-  . 
lar  tumult  were  becoming  increasingly  odious  to  him.  In  com-  **-^--,. 
mon  with  humanists  generally,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  great 
decline  in  attendance  on  the  German  universities,  which  set 
in  imiversally  with  the  rise  of  the  religious  controvert^,  and 
the  fading  of  interest  in  purely  scholarly  questions.  "[Hiough 
frequently  urged,  he  was  long  reluctant  to  attack  Luther,  how- 
ever; but  at  last,  in  the  autunm  of  1524,  he  challenged  Luther's 
denial  of  free  will.  To  Erasmus  Luther  replied,  a  year  later, 
with  the  stiffest  possible  assertion  of  determinism  and  predes- 
tination, though  Melanchthon  was  soon  to  move  in  the  oppo- 
^te  dirc^on.  The  breach  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  was 
incurable.  Most  of  the  humanists  deserted  Luther,  thouj^ 
among  the  disciples  of  Melanchthon  a  younger  school  of  Lu- 
theran humanists  slowly  developed.^ 

To  some  in  Germany  Luther  seemed  but  a  half-way  reformer. 
Such  a  radical  was  his  old  associate  Karlstadt,  who,  having  lost  r 
all  standing  in  T^^ttenberg,  went  on  to  yet  more  radical  views^  / 
and  practices  and,  securing  a  large  foUowing  in  OrlamQnde,     c ; . 
practically  defied  Luther  and  the  Saxon  government.    He 
denied  the  value  of  education,  dressed  and  lived  like  the  peas- 
antry, destroyed  images,  and  rejected  the  physical  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Supper.    Even  more  radical  was  Thomas 
Miinzer,  who  asserted  immediate  revelation  and  attacked 
Romanists  and  Lutherans  alike  for  their  dependence  on  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture.    A  man  of  action,  he  led  in  riotous  at- 
tacks on  monasteries,  and  preached  battle  against  the  ''god- 
less.''   These  and  men  like  them  Luther  strongly  opposed, 
naming  them  Schwarmer,  t.  f.,  fanatics;  but  their  presence  in- 
dicated a  growing  rift  in  the  forces  of  reform. 

Yet  more  serious  was  a  third  separation — that  caused  by 
the  peasants'  revolt.  The  state  of  the  German  peasantry  had 
long  been  one  of  increasing  misery  and  consequent  unrest, 
especially  in  southwestern  Germany,  where  the  example  of 
better  conditions  in  neighboring  Switzerland  fed  the  discon- 
tent. With  the  peasant  revolt  Lutheranism  had  little  directly 
to  do.  Its  strongest  manifestations  were  in  regions  into  which 
the  reform  movement  had  but  slightly  penetrated.  Yet  the 
rdigious  excitement  and  radical  popular  preaching  were  un- 
doubtedly contributing,  though  not  primary,  causes.    Begun 

» Kidd,  pp.  171-174.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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in  extreme  southwestern  Grermany  in  May  and  Jime,  1524,  the 
insurrection  was  exceedingly  formidable  by  the  spring  (d  the 
following  year.  In  March,  1525,  the  peasants  put  forth  twdve 
articles/  demanding  the  right  of  each  community  to  choose 
and  depose  its  pastor,  that  the  great  tithes  (on  grain)  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor  and  other  community  exp&nses, 
and  the  small  tithes  abolished,  that  serfdom  be  done  away» 
reservations  for  hunting  restricted,  the  use  of  the  forests  jJ- 
lowed  to  the  poor,  forced  labor  be  regulated  and  duly  paid, . 
just  rents  fixed,  new  laws  no  longer  enacted,  commcm  lands  re- 
stored to  commimities  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  and 
payments  for  inheritance  to  their  masters  abolished.  To 
modem  thinking  these  were  moderate  and  reasonable  requests. 
To  that  age  they  seemed  revolutionary. 

Other  groups  of  peasants,  one  of  which  had  Thomas  Munzer 
as  a  leader,  were  far  more  radical.    Luther  at  first  attempted 
to  mediate,  and  was  disposed  to  find  wrong  on  both  sides;  but 
as  the  ill-led  rising  fell  into  greater  excesses  he  turned  on  the 
peasants  with  his  savage  pamphlet.  Against  the  Murderous  and  j 
Thieving  Rabble  of  the  Peasants,  demanding  that  the  princes  j 
crush  them  with  the  sword.    The  great  defeat  of  Frands  I  of  i 
France,  near  Pavia  by  the  imperial  army  on  February  24, 1525, 
had  enabled  the  princes  of  Germany  to  master  the  rising.    The 
peasant  insurrection  was  stamped  out  in  frightful  bloodshed. 

(Of  the  separations,  that  occasioned  by  the  peasants'  war  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  disastrous.  Lutiier  felt  that  his  Crospd 
could  not  be  involved  in  the  social  and  economic  d^nands  of 
the  diKRderly  peasants.  But  the  cost  was  great.  Popular 
sympathy  for  lus  cause  among  the  lower  orders  of  southern 
Grermany  was  largely  forfeited,  his  own  distrust  of  the  commoQ 
man  was  augmented,  his  feeling  that  the  reform  must  be  the 
work  of  the  temporal  princes  greatly  strengthened.  His  ojqxv 
gaents,  moreover,  pointed  to  these  risings  as  the  natural  fruitage 
of  rebellion  against  the  ancient  church. 

Meanwhile  the  medieval,  though  in  his  way  reformatory, 
Adrian  VI  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  the  papacy,  in 
iNovember,  1523,  by  Giulio  de'  Medici  as  Qement  VH  (1523- 
1534) — a  man  of  respectable  character  but  with  little  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religious  questions,  and  primarily  in  policy 
an  Italian  worldly  prince.    To  the  new  Reichstag  assemMfd  in 

»Kidd,  pp.  174:-179.  ^  , 
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Nuremberg  in  the  'spring  of  1524,  Clement  sent  as  his  legate  the 
skilful  cardinal,  Lorenzo  Campeggio  (1474-1539).  With  the 
Reichstag  Campeggio  could  effect  little.  It  promised  to  enforce 
the  Edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  ''as  far  as  possible,"  and 
demanded  a  "general  assembly  of  the  German  nation"  to  meet 
in  Speier,  in  the  following  autumn.  This  gathering  the  absent 
Emperor  succeeded  in  frustrating.  Campeggio's  real  success 
was,  however,  outside  the  Reichstag.  Through  his  efforts  a 
league  to  support  the  Roman  cause  was  formed  in  Regensburg, 
on  July  7,  1524,  embracmg  the  Emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand, 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  a  number  of  south  German  bishops. 
A  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  assigned  to  the  lay 
princes,  regulations  to  secure  a  more  worthy  clergy  enacted, 
clerical  fees  lightened,  the  number  of  saints'  days  to  be  observed 
as  holidays  diminished,  and  preaching  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  church  rather  than  the  schoolmen.^ 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  Counter-Reformation;  but  its 
effect  was  to  increase  the  separation  of  parties  in  Germany,  and 
to  strengthen  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  basis  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  rival  territorial  princes.  The  nation  was  in  hope- 
less division. 

While  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  in  southern  Germany 
Luther's  cause  received  important  accessions.  Chief  of  these 
was  the  adhesion,  in  1524,  of  the  far-sighted  landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  (1518-1567),  the  ablest  politician  among  the  Lutheran 
princes.  At  the  same  time  Albert  of  Prussia,  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  George  of  Brandenburg,  Henry  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  Albert  of  Mansfeld  were  showmg  a  decided  in- 
terest in  the  Evangelical  cause.  The  important  cities,  Magde- 
burg, Nuremberg,  Strassburg,  Augsburg,  Esslingen,  Ulm,  and 
oth^  of  less  moment  had  also  been  won  by  1524. 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  peasant  revolt  that  Luther's 
cautious  protector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  died  (May  5,  1525), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  "the  Steadfast''  (1525- 
1532).  The  change  was  favorable  to  Luther,  for  the  new  Elector 
was  a  declared  and  active  Lutheran.  In  these  months  falls, 
also,  Luther's  marriage  to  Katherine  von  Bora  (1499-1552), 
on  June  13,  1525,  a  union  which  was  to  manifest  some  of  the 
most  winsome  traits  of  the  reformer's  character.  The  marriage 
was  rather  suddenly  arranged,  and  the  charge  sometimes  made 
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that  desire  for  matrimony  had  any  share  m  Luther's  revolt 
from  Rome  is  palpably  absurd;  but,  though  thb  repudiatioii 
of  clerical  celibacy  was  undoubtedly  favorable  in  its  ultimate 
results,  it  was,  at  the  time,  an  added  cause  of  divi^on,  and  the 
union  of  an  ex-monk  and  a  former  mm  seemed  to  give  point 
to  the  bitter  jibe  of  Erasmus  that  the  Reformation,  which  had 
appeared  a  tragedy,  was  really  a  comedy,  the  aid  of  which  was 
a  wedding.^ 

The  suppression  of  the  peasant  revolt  had  1^  the  princes 
and  the  cities  the  real  ruling  forces  in  Germany,  and  political 
combinations  were  now  formed  for  or  against  the  Reformation. 
Such  a  league  of  Catholics  was  instituted  by  Duke  George 
lyf  Saxony  and  other  Catholic  princes  met  in  Dessau  in  July, 
1525 ;  and  as  a  reply  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  new  Elector  John  of 
Baxony  organized  a  Lutheran  league  in  Torgau.  The  great 
tmpenal  victory  of  Pavia  in  the  previous  February  had  resulted 
hi  the  captivity  of  the  defeated  King  of  France,  Francis  I. 
tlie  war  had  gone  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  its 
results  seemed  to  be  garnered  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  of 
January,  1526,  by  which  Francis  gained  his  release.  Both 
monarchs  pledged  themselves  to  combined  efforts  to  put  down 
heresy.^  The  prospects  of  Lutheranism  were  indeed  dark. 
Prom  this  peril  the  Lutheran  cause  owed  its  rescue  primarily 
to  the  Pope.  Clement  VII,  always  more  an  Italian  prince 
than  a  churchman,  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
iinperial  power  in  Italy.  He  formed  an  Italian  league  against 
the  Emperor,  which  was  jomed  by  the  French  King  in  May, 
1526.  Francis  I  repudiated  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  now 
the  League  of  Cognac  ranged  France,  tlie  Pope,  Florence,  and 
Venice  agamst  the  Emperor.  The  results  of  Pavia  seemed 
lost.  The  war  must  be  fought  over  again.  The  Emperor's 
hands  were  too  full  to  interfere  in  the  religious  struggles  of 
Germany.* 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the  new  Reichstag  met  in  Spoer 
in  the  summer  of  1526,  though  the  imperial  instructions  for- 
bad alterations  in  religion  and  ordered  the  execution  of  the 
Edict  of  Worms,  the  Lutherans  were  able*  to  urge  that  the 
situation  had  changed  from  that  contemplated  by  tihe  Emptor 
when  his  commands  were  issued  from  Spain.  The  terrifying  ad- 
vance of  the  Turks,  which  was  to  result  in  the  Hungarian  disas- 
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ter  of  MohacK  on  August  29, 1526,  also  counselled  militaiy  unity. 
The  Reichstag,  thmfore,  enacted  that,  pending  a  ''council 
or  a  national  assembly/'  each  of  the  territorial  rulers  of  the 
empire  is  ''so  to  live,  govern,  and  carry  himself  as  he  hopes 
and  trusts  to  answer  it  to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty."  ^ 
This  was  doubtless  a  mere  ad  interim  compromise ;  but  the 
Lutheran  princes  and  cities  speedily  interpreted  it  as  full  legal 
authorization  to  order  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions  as  they 
saw  fit.  Under  its  shelter  the  organization  of  Lutheran  terri- 
torial churdies  was  now  rapidly  accomplished.  Some  steps 
had  been  taken  toward  such  territorial  organization  even  be- 
fore the  Reichstag  of  1526.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire 
Alb^  of  Brandenburg  (1511-1568),  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  in  East  Prussia,  transformed  hb  office  into 
a  hereditary  dukedom  under  the  overiordship  of  Poland,  in 

1525,  and  vigorously  furthered  the  Lutheranization  of  the  land.* 
In  dectoial  Saxony  itself,  Elector  John  was  planning  a  more 
active  governmental  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
Luther  had  issued  his  Oerman  Mass  and  Order  of  Divine  Sersioe, 
of  1526,  before  the  Reichstag.'  The  decree  of  the  Reichstag 
now  greatly  strengthened  these  tendencies.  In  Hesse,  Land- 
grave Philq>  caused  a  synod  to  be  held  in  H<»nberg,  in  October, 

1526,  where  a  constitution  was  adopted  largely  through  the 
influence  of  FVancb  Lambert  (1487-1530),  a  pupil  of  Luther. 
In  each  community  the  faithful  communicants  were  to  con- 
stitute the  governing  body  by  which  pastor  should  be  chosen 
and  discipline  administered.  Representatives  from  these  local 
bodies,  a  pastor  and  a  lay  brother  from  each,  should  constitute 
an  annual  synod  for  all  Hesse,  of  which  the  landgrave  and  high 
nobles  shoidd  also  be  members.^  Here  was  an  organization 
proposed  which  was  consonant,  in  large  measure,  with  Luther's 
earlier  views.  But  Luther  had  dumged.  He  had  come  to 
distrust  the  conmion  man,  and  on  his  advice  the  landgrave 
rejected  the  proposab  and  adopted  instead  the  procedure  of 
electoral  Saxony. 

In  Saxony,  which  became  the  norm  in  a  general  way  for  the 
creation  of  territorial  churches,  "visitors"  were  appointed  by 
the  Elector  to  inquire  mto  clerical  doctrine  and  conduct  on 
the  basis  of  articles  drawn  up  by  Mdanchthon  in  1527,  and 
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enlarged  the  following  year.^  The  old  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
was  cast  off ,  the  land  was  divided  into  districts,  each  under  a 
''superintendent"'  with  adminbtrative,  but  not  ^irituil, 
superiority  over  the  parish  minister,  and  in  turn  responable 
to  the  Elector.  Unworthy  or  recalcitrant  clergy  were  driven 
out,  similarity  of  worship  secured,  and  monastic  property,  altar 
endowment  and  similar  foundations  confiscated,  in  pait  for 
the  benefit  of  parish  churches  and  schools,  but  largely  for  that 
of  the  electoral  treasury.  In  a  word,  a  Lutheran  state  church, 
coterminous  with  the  doctoral  territories,  and  having  all  bap- 
tized inhabitants  as  its  members,  was  substituted  for  the  dd 
bishop-ruled  church.  Other  territories  of  Evangelical  Germany 
were  similarly  organized.  To  aid  in  popular  religioua  instruc- 
tion, which  the  confusion  of  a  decade  had  reduced  to  a  de- 
plorable condition,  Luther  prepared  two  catechisms  in  1529, 
of  which  ihe  Short  CaUckiam  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  | 
of  the  R^rmation.' 

That  this  development  of  t^ritorial  churches  oould  take 
place  was  due  to  favoring  political  conditions.  Tlie  Empm>r 
had  a  tremendous  war  to  wage  with  domination  in  Italy  as  its 
prize.  His  brother,  Ferdinand,  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary on  November  3,  1527,  and  thenceforth  was  in  struggle 
witli  the  Turks.  Effective  interference  in  Grermany  was  im- 
possible. But  fortune  favored  the  Emperor.  On  May  6, 1527, 
an  imperial  army  containing  many  German  Lutheran  recruits, 
captured  Rome,  shut  up  Pope  Clement  VII  in  the  castle  d 
San  Angelo,  and  subjected  the  city  to  every  barbarity.  Thou^ 
fortune  seemed  to  turn  toward  the  Frendi  in  the  early  part  d 
1528,  before  the  end  of  that  year  the  imperial  forces  had  as* 
serted  their  mastery.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  at  Barcelona,  on  Jui^  29,  1529,' 
and  France  gave  up  the  struggle  by  the  Peace  of  Cambrai,  on 
the  5th  of  the  following  August.  The  great  war  wfak^  had 
raged  since  1521  was  over,  and  Charles  V  could  now  turn  his 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  rev<^.  Nc^  had 
the  Lutheran  leaders  been  wholly  fortunate.  Deodved  by  a 
forgery  by  Otto  von  Pack,  an  official  of  ducal  Saxony,  tt^  Land- 
grave PUlip  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  John  at  Saxony  had 
been  convinced  that  the  Catholics  intended  to  attadc  tb^a. 
Philip  determined  to  anticipate  the  alleged  plot,  and  was  arm- 
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ing  for  that  purpose  in  1528,  when  the  forgery  was  discovered. 
The  effect  of  the  incident  was  to  embitter  the  relations  of  the 
two  great  ecclesiastical  parties. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  when  the 
next  Reichstag  met  in  Speidr,  in  February,  1529,  the  Catholic 
majority  should  be  strongly  hostile  to  the  Lutheran  innovators. 
That  Reichstag  now  ordered,  by  a  majority  decision,  that  no 
further  ecclesiastical  changes  should  be  made,  that  Roman 
worship  should  be  permitted  in  Lutheran  lands,  and  that  all 
Roman  authorities  and  orders  should  be  allowed  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  former  rights,  property,  and  incomes.  This 
would  have  been  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Lutheran  terri- 
torial churches.  Unable  to  defeat  this  legislation,  the  Lutheran 
civil  powers  rq>reeented  in  the  Reichstag,  on  April  19,  1529, 
entered  a  formal  protest  of  great  historic  importance  since  it 
led  to  the  designation  of  the  party  as  "  Protestant.'"  It  was 
supported  by  John  of  electoral  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hose,  Ernst 
of  Luneburg,  George  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  Wolfgang  of 
Anhalt,  and  tiie  cities  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Nuremberg, 
Lindau,  Kempten,  Memmingen,  Nordlingen,  Heilbronn,  Isny, 
St.  Gallen,  Reutlingen,  Weissenburg,  and  Windsheim.^ 

The  Protestant  prospects  were  dark,  and  the  situation  de- 
manded a  defensive  union,  which  Philip  of  Hesse  imdertook  to 
secure.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  Reformation  cause  was 
threatened  by  division  between  the  reformers  of  Saxony  and 
Switzerland,  and  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Anabaptists. 

SECTION  m.      THE  SWISS  REVOLT 

Switzeriand,  though  nominally  a  part  of  the  empire,  had  long 
been  practically  independent.  Its  thirteen  cantons  were  united 
in  a  loose  confederacy,  each  being  practically  a  self-governing 
republic.  The  land,  as  a  whole,  was  deemed  the  freest  in 
Europe.  Its  sons  were  in  great  repute  as  soldiers  and  were 
eageriy  sought  as  mercenaries,  particularly  by  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Popes.  Though  the  general  status  of  education 
was  low,  humanism  had  penetrated  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  eariy  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  notably  its 
home  in  Basel.  The  Swiss  reformation  was  to  have  its  sources 
in  humanism,  in  local  self-government,  in  hatred  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  restraint,  and  in  resistance  to  monastic  exactions,  eq)e- 
dally  where  the  monasteries  were  large  landowners. 

Huldreich  Zwingli,  chief  of  the  reformers  of  Germanrspeaking 
Switzerland,  was  bom  on  January  1,  14S4,  in  Wildhaus,  when 
his  father  was  the  bailiff  of  the  villa^  and  in  comfortable  dr- 
cumstances.  An  uncle,  the  dean  of  Wesen,  started  him  on 
the  road  to  an  education,  which  was  continued  in  Basel,  and 
then  in  Bern  imder  the  hiunanist  Heinrich  Wolflin  (Lupulus), 
from  1498  to  1500.  For  two  years  Zwingli  was  a  student  in 
the  University  of  yenna,  where  Conrad  Celtes  had  great  fame 
in  Che  dossil  From  1502  to  1506  he  continued  his  studies 
in  the  Univo^ty  of  Basel,  graduating  as  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1504,  and  receiving  the  master's  degree  two  years  later.  At 
Basel  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  humanist  Thomas 
Wyttenbach  (1472-1526),  whom  he  gratefully  remembered  as 
having  taught  him  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  the  death  of 
Christ  as  tiie  only  price  of  forgiveness,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  indulgences.  Under  such  teadiing  Zwingli  became  naturally 
a  humanist  himsdf ,  eager  to  go  bade  to  the  earlier  sources  <^ 
Christian  belief,  and  critical  of  what  the  humanists  generally 
deemed  superstition.  He  never  passed  through  the  deep  spiri- 
tual experience  of  sin  and  forgiveness  that  came  to  Luther. 
Hb  religious  attitude  was  always  more  intellectual  and  radical 
than  that  of  the  Saxon  reformer. 

The  year  of  Zwingli's  second  graduation  saw  his  appoint- 
ment, apparently  through  the  influence  of  his  derical  unde,  as 
parish  priest  in  Glarus.  Here  he  studied  Greek,  became  an  in- 
fluential preacher,  opposed  the  employment  of  Swiss  as  mer- 
cenaries, save  by  the  Pope,  and  in  1513  received  a  pension  from 
the  Pope,  anxious  to  secure  the  continued  military  support  of 
the  Swiss.  He  accompanied  the  young  men  of  his  paiish  as 
chaplain  in  several  Italian  campaigns.  He  correspomled  with 
Erasmus  and  other  humanists.  His  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  increasing,  and  he  touched  life  on  many  sides.^ 

Zwingli  was  patriotically  convinced  of  the  moral  evil  of  mer- 
cenary service,  but  the  Rrench,  eager  to  enlist  Swiss  soldiers, 
made  so  much  trouble  in  his  Glarus  parish  that,  without  re- 
signing the  post,  he  transferred  his  activities  in  1516  to  the 
still-famous  pilgrim  shrine  of  Einsiedeln.  The  change  brou^t 
him  enlarged  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  student.    To  ibb 
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Einsiedelii  sojourn  Zwingli^  always  jealous  of  admitting  indebt- 
edness to  Luther,  later  ascribed  his  acceptance  of  the  Evan- 
gdical  position.  The  evidence  that  has  survived  points,  how- 
ever, to  little  then  beyond  the  more  advanced  humanistic  at- 
'titude.    His  own  life  at  this  time  was,  moreover,  not  free  from 

rgmrnyyfa  ^Qi*  Ki^o/>^  /^f  thf  YQW  QfjchastJfv,  ^  "  " 

uis  opposition  to  foreign  military  service  and  reputation  as 
a  preacher  and  scholar  led  to  Zwingli's  election  by  the  Minster 
duster  in  Zurich  as  people's  priest,  an  office  on  which  he  en- 
tered with  the  commencement  of  1519.  He  began  at  once  the 
orderly  exposition  of  whole  books  of  the  Bible,  commencing 
with  MattheVs  Grospel.  He  now  became  acquainted  with 
Luther's  writings.  He  was  brought  near  to  death  by  the 
plague.  He  preached  faithfully  against  mercenary  soldiering, 
so  that  Zurich  ultimately  (May,  1521)  forbad  the  practice.^ 
His  own  spiritual  life  deepened,  through  bereavement  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  brother  in  1520,  and  the  same  year  he  re- 
signed his  papal  pension. 

Though  Zwingli  had  thus  long  been  moving  in  the  reform- 
atoiy  direction,  it  was  with  1522  that  his  vigorous  reformatory 
work  began.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  question  first  / 
at  issue  did  not  grow,  as  with  Luther,  out  of  a  profoimd  re-  J.  ^ 
ligious  experience,  but  out  of  the  conviction  that  only  the  Bible 
is  binding  on  Christians.  Certain  of  the  citizens  broke  the 
lenten  fast,  citing  Zwingli's  assertion  of  the  sole  authority  of 
Scripture  in  justification.  Zwingli  now  preached  and  published 
in  their  defense.  The  bishop  of  Constance,  in  whose  diocese 
Zurich  lay,  now  sent  a  commission  to  repress  the  innovation. 
The  cantonal  civil  government  ruled  that  the  New  Testament 
imposed  no  fasts,  but  that  they  should  be  observed  for  the 
sake  of  good  order.  The  importance  of  this  compromise  deci- 
sion was  that  the  cantonal  civil  authorities  practically  rejected 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  took  the  control  of  the 
Zurich  churches  into  their  own  hands.  In  the  August  follow- 
ing the  Zurich  burgomaster  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  pure 
Word  of  God  was  alone  to  be  preached,  and  the  road  to  revo- 
lution was  thus  fully  open.^ 

Zsiogli  believed  that  the  ultimate  authority  was  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  that  the  exercise  of  that  authority  was 
through  the 'duly  constituted  organs  of  civil  government  acting 
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in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  Only  that  whidi  the  BS>le 
commands,  or  for  which  distinct  authorization  can  be  found 
in  its  pages,  is  binding  or  allowable.  Hence  his  attitude  toward 
the  ceremonies  and  order  of  the  older  worship  was  much  more 
radical  than  that  of  Luther.  Really  the  situation  in  Zurich 
was  one  in  which  the  cantonal  government  introduced  the 
changes  which  Zwingli»  as  a  trusted  interpreter  of  Scripture 
and  a  natural  popular  leader,  persuaded  Uiat  government  to 
sanction.  Zwingli  now  began  a  process  of  governmental  and 
popular  education,  which  he  employed  with  great  succe^. 
Persuaded  by  Zwingli,  the  cantonal  government  ordered  a 
public  discussion,  in  January,  1523,  in  which  the  Bible  only 
should  be  the  touchstone.  For  this  debate  Zwingli  prepared 
sixty-seven  brief  articles,  affirming  that  the  Gospel  derives  no 
authority  from  the  church,  that  salvation  is  by  faith,  and 
denying  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass,  the  salvatoiy 
character  of  good  works,  the  value  of  saintly  intercessors,  the 
binding  character  of  monastic  vows,  or  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatory. He  also  declared  Christ  to  be  the  sole  head  of  the 
church,  and  advocated  clerical  marriage.  In  the  resulting 
ddbate  the  government  declared  Zwingli  the  victor,  in  that  it 
affirmed  that  he  had  not  been  convicted  of  heresy,  and  directed 
that  he  should  continue  his  preaching.  It  was  an  indorsement 
of  his  teaching.^ 

Changes  now  went  rapidly.  Priests  and  nuns  married. 
Fees  for  baptisms  and  burials  were  done  away.  In  a  second 
great  debate,  in  October,  1523,  Zwingli  and  his  associate  min- 
ister, Leo  Jud  (1482-1542),  attacked  the  use  of  images  and  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  mass.  The  government  was  with 
them,  but  moved  cautiously.^  January,  1524,  saw  a  third 
great  debate.  The  upholders  of  the  old  order  were  given 
choice  of  conformity  or  banishment.  In  June  and  July,  1524, 
images,  relics,  and  organs  were  done  away.  December  wit- 
nessed the  confiscation  of  the  monastic  establishments,  their 
property  being  wisely  used,  in  large  part,  in  the  establi^mient 
of  excellent  schools.  The  mass  continued  till  Holy  Week  of 
1525,  when  it  too  was  abolished.  The  transformation  was 
complete.  Episcopal  jurisdiction  had  been  thrown  off,  the 
services  put  into  German,  the  sermon  made  central,  the  diar* 
acteristic  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  older  wcHrship  done 

1  Kidd,  pp.  408-423.  « Ibid.,  pp.  424-44tDgle 
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awa^.*    Meanwhile,  on  April  2^  l-'^^i  ZfW?"g^'  h^  pnHliVly 
niame3  Anna  RelnKard.  a  widow,  whom  he  and  hia  frj^ndftj 

"not^without  considerable  imfriencUvgossip,  had  trgatftd  *^**  JT? 
ggrng^^iATigA  Tiia  wifp  Ri^yft  li^22.  All  this  time  the  Popes  had 
made  no  effective  interference  in  Zurich  aflFairs,  largely  by 
reason  of  the  political  value  of  Switzeriand  in  the  wars.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  had  done  what  he  could,  but  to  no  avail. 
Naturally  Zwingli  foDowed  with  eagerness  the  fortunes  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  other  parts  of  Switzeriand  and 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Germany,  and  aided  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability.  Basel,  where  the  civil  authority  had  gained  large 
influence  in  churchly  affairs  before  the  revolt,  was  won  gradu- 
ally for  the  Evangelical  cause,  chiefly  by  Johann  (Ecolampadius 
(1482-1531),  who  labored  there  continuously  from  1522.  There 
the  mass  was  abolished  in  1529.  (Ecolampadius  and  Zwingli 
were  warm  friends.  Bern,  the  greatest  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  won  for  the  reform  in  1528,  after  much  preliminary  Evan- 
gelical labor,  by  a  public  debate  in  which  Zwingli  took  part.* 
St.  Gallen,  Schaffhausen,  Glarus,  and  Mulhausen  in  Alsace  were 
also  won.  Of  even  larger  importance  was  the  inclination  of 
the  great  (jerman  city  of  Strassburg  to  the  Zwinglian,  rather 
than  the  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  In  that  city  the  Evangelical 
revolution,  b^un  in  1521  by  Matthew  Zell  (1477-1548),  had 
been  carried  forward  vigorously  from  1523  by  Wolfgang  Capito 
(1478-1541)  and  by  the  able  and  peace-loving  Martin  Butzer 
(1491-1551),  though  not  wholly  completed  till  1529. 

Zwingli  and  Luther  were  in  many  respects  in  substantial 
agreement,  but  they  were  temperamentally  unlike,  and  their 
rdigious  experiences  had  been  very  different.    Luther  had 

jreadied  his  goal  by  a  profound  religious  struggle,  involving  a 

p&anafonhing  sense 'of  relationship  betw^n  his  soul  and  (jod. 

fZwtogli  had  travelled  the  humanists'  road^  though  going  much 
farther  than  mo^"  humanists^  His  emphases  were  unlike 
Luther's.     WKen  Luther  thought  of  the  why  of  salvation,  which 

.was  relativdy  infrequently,  he  gave  the  Augustinian  answer. 
Luther's  interest  was  much  more  in  the  ^o^  To  Zwingli  the 
will  of  God  rather  than  the  way  of  salvation  was  the  central 
fact  of  theology.  To  Luther  the  Christian  life  was  one  ot 
freedom  in  forgiven  sonship.  To  Zwingli  it  was  far  more  one 
of  conformity  to  the  will  of  (xod  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

.  Kidd,  pp.  441-MO.  .  Ibid.,  ^^,«^^ogle 
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Zwingli's  nature  was  intellectual  and  critical.  In  no  point 
of  Christian  doctrine  was  his  diversity  from  Luther  more  ap- 
parent than  in  their  unlike  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  here  their  disagreement  unfortunately  ultimately  sundered 
the  Evangelical  ranks.  To  Luther  Chnst's  words,  "This  b 
my  body,"  were  literally  true.  His  deep  religious  feeling  saw 
in  an  actual  partaking  of  Christ  the  siu'est  pledge  of  that  union 
with  Christ  and  forgiveness  of  sins  of  which  the  Supper  was 
the  divinely  attested  promise.  But  as  early  as  1521  a  Dutdi 
lawyer,  Cornelius  Hoen,  had  urged  that  the  proper  interpre- 
tation is  "This  signifies  my  body."  Hoen's  argument  came 
to  Zwingli's  notice  in  1523,  and  confirmed  the  symbolic  under- 
standing of  the  words  to  which  the  Swiss  tiieologian  was 
already  inclined.  Henceforth  he  denied  any  physical  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  and  emphasized  its  memorial  charao- 
ter  and  its  significance  as  uniting  a  congr^ation  of  believ^^ 
in  a  common  attestation  of  loydty  to  tiiar  Lord.  By  1524 
the  rival  interpretations  had  led  to  an  embitto^  controversy 
oi  pamphlets  in  which  Luther  and  Bugenhagen  on  the  one  side 
and  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  on  the  other,  and  their  respec- 
tive associates,  took  part  The  most  important  work  of 
Luther's  was  his  [GrecU]  Confession  Concerning  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, of  1528.  Little  charity  was  shown  on  dther  side.  To 
Zwingji  Luther's  assertion  of  the  physical  presence  of  Christ 
was  an  unreasoning  renmant  of  Catholic  superstition.  A  ph\^s- 
ical  body  could  be  only  in  one  place.  To  Luther  Zwingli's  in* 
terpretation  was  a  sinful  exaltation  of  reason  above  Scripture, 
and  he  sought  to  explain  the  physical  presence  of  Christ  on 
ten  thousand  altars  at  once  by  a  scholastic  assertion,  derived 
largely  from  Occam,  that  the  qualities  of  Christ's  divine  na- 
ture, including  ubiquity,  were  communicated  to  His  human 
nature.  Luther  was  anxious,  also,  to  maintain  that  the  be- 
liever partook  of  the  whole  divine-hiunan  Christ,  and  to  avoid 
any  dismemberment  of  His  person.  Luther  declared  Zwingli 
and  his  supporters  to  be  no  Christians,  while  Zwingli  aflSrmed 
that  Luther  was  worse  than  the  Roman  champion,  EcSl, 
Zwingli's  views,  however,  met  the  approval  not  only  of  Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland  but  of  much  of  southwestern  Ger- 
many. The  Roman  party  rejoiced  at  this  evident  division  cl 
the  Evangelical  forces. 

Zwingli  was  the  most  gifted  of  any  of  the  reformers  politi- 
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caUy,  and  developed  i^ans  which  were  far-reaching,  though 

in  ^e  end  futile.    The  old  rural  cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 

walden,  and  Zug,  were  strongly  conservative  and  opposed  to 

the  changes  in  Zfirich,  and  widi  them  stood  Lucerne,  the  whole 

constituting  a  vigorous  Roman  party.    By  April,  1524,  these 

had  formed  a  league  to  resist  heresy.    To  offset  this  effort  and 

to  cany  Evangelical  preaching  into  yet  wider  territories, 

Zwingli  now  proposed  that  Zurich  enter  into  alliance  with 

France  and  Savoy,  and  began  negotiations  with  the  di^>os- 

sessed  Duke  Ulrich  of  WQrttemberg.    Matters  drifted  along, 

but  a  more  successful  attempt  was  the  organization  of  ''The 

Christian  Civic  Alliance,''  late  in  1527,  between  Zurich  and 

Constance,^  a  league  to  which  Bern  and  St.  Gallen  were 

added  in  1528,  and  Bid,  Mulhausen,  Basel,  and  Schaffhausen 

in  1529.    Though  Strassburg  joined  early  in  1530,  the  league 

was  far  less  extensive  than  Zwingli  planned.    As  it  was  it  was 

divisive  of  Swiss  unity,  and  the  conservative  Roman  cantons 

formed  a  counter  ''Christian  Union"  and  secured  alliance  with 

Austria  in  1529.    Hostilities  were  begun.    But  Austrian  hdp 

for  the  Roman  party  was  not  forthcoming,  and  on  June  25, 

1529,  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties  at  Kappd,  on 

terms  very  favorable  to  ZOrich  and  the  Zwinglians.'    The 

league  with  Austria  was  abandoned. 

ZQrich  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  was  widely 
r^arded  as  the  political  head  of  the  Evangelical  cause.    Yet 
the  peace  had  been  but  a  truce,  and  when,  in  1531,  Zurich  tried 
to  f(»x»  Evangelical  preaching  on  the  Roman  cantons  by  an 
embargo  on  shipment  of  food  to  them,  war  was  once  more 
certain.    Zurich,  in  spite  of  Zwing^'s  coimsels,  made  no  ade- 
quate  reparation  for  the  struggle.    The  Roman  cantons 
moved.^pidly.    On  October  11,  1531,  they  defeated  the  men 
of  Ziirich  in  battie  at  Kappel.    Among  the  slain  was  Zwingli 
himself.    In  the  peace  that  followed'  ZQrich  was  compdled  to 
abandon  its  alliances,  and  each  canton  was  given  full  right  to 
regulate  its  internal  religious  affairs.    The  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  German-speaking  Switzerland  was  permanently 
halted,  and  the  lines  drawn  substantially  as  th^  are  to-day. 
In  the  leadership  of  the  Ziirich  church,  not  in  his  political 
ambitions,  Zwingli  was  succeeded  by  the  able  and  conciliatory 
Heinrich  Bullinger  (1504-1575).    The  Swiss  movement,  as  a 
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whole,  was  to  be  modified  and  greatly  developed  b j  the  ^enios 
of  Calvin;  and  to  the  churches  whidi  trace  then*  ^[xritnal 
parentage  to  him,  and  thus  in  part  to  Zwin^,  the  name  ^Re- 
formed/' as  distinguished  from  ''Lutheran/'  was  ultimately 
to  be  given. 

SECTION  rV.     THE  ANABAPTI&rrB 

It  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  Karlstadt,  that  some  who 
once  worked  with  Luther  came  to  feel  that  he  was  but  a  half- 
way reformer.  Such  was  even  more  largely  Zwin^'s  experi- 
ence. Among  those  who  had  been  most  forward  in  favoring 
innovations  in  Zurich  were  Conrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Mans, 
both  from  prominent  families  of  the  city.  They  and  others 
soon  came  to  feel  that  Zwingli's  leadership  in  the  i^^cation  of 
the  Biblical  test  to  Zilrich  practices  was  far  too  consovative. 
This  element  first  came  into  evidence  at  the  second  great  de> 
bate,  in  October,  1523  (ante,  p.  362),  where  it  demanded  the 
inmiediate  abolition  of  images  and  of  the  mass — stq)s  for  whkh 
the  cantonal  authorities  were  not  as  yet  fully  ready.  An  abler 
participant  in  that  debate  was  Balthasar  Hubmaier  (1480?- 
1528),  once  a  pupO,  then  colleague  and  friend  of  Luther's  oppo^ 
nent,  Eck,  but  now  preacher  in  Waldshut,  on  the  northern  edge 
of  Switzerland.  Led  to  Evangelical  views  by  Luther's  writings 
in  1522,  he  was  successfully  urging  reform  in  his  city.  As 
early  as  May,  1523,  he  had  come  to  doubt  infant  baptism,  and 
had  discussed  it  with  Zwingli,  who,  according  to  his  testimony, 
then  sympathized  with  hun.  His  criticisms  were  based  on 
want  of  Scriptural  warrant  for  administration  to  infants.^  By 
1524  Grebel  and  Manz  had  reached  the  same  ccMichisioa,' 
but  it  was  not  till  eariy  in  1525  tiiat  they  or  Hubmaier  tiaodated 
theory  into  practice. 

Their  criticisms  led,  in  January,  1525,  to  a  public  debate 
with  Zwingli,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  cantonal  authnxi- 
ties  of  Ziiridi  ordered  dl  children  baptized — ^there  had  evi- 
dently been  delay  on  the  part  of  some  parents — and  in  par- 
ticular directed  Grebel  and  Manz  to  cease  from  diluting,  and 
banished  the  priest  of  Wytikon,  Wilhelm  Roubli.*  To  these 
men  this  seemed  a  command  by  an  earthly  power  to  act  ooum^ 
ter  to  the  Word  of  God.    Tliey  and  some  of  their  friends 

^  IQdd,  p.  451.  >  Ibid,,  p.  452.  *  Ibid,,  i^  458,  4M. 
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gathered  m  a  private  house  in  Zollicon,  near  Zurich,  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  7, 1525,  and  there  Manz,  or  Georg  Blaurock,  once  a  monk, 
instituted  believers*  baptism  by  sprinklmg.  A  few  weeks  later 
a  case  of  immersion  occurred,  and  after  Easter,  Hubmaier  was 
baptized  in  Wakishut  by  Roubli.^ 

These  acts  constituted  the  groups  separate  communions. 
By  thdr  opponents  they  were  niclmamed  ''Anabaptists,"  or 
rebaptizers.  Really,  since  they  denied  the  validity  of  their 
baptism  in  infancy,  the  name  was  inappropriate,  and  "Bap- 
tists" would  be  the  truer  designation ;  but  as  a  title  consecrated 
by  long  usage  to  a  remarkable  movement  of  the  Reformation 
age,  the  more  common  name  is  convenient.  The  Zurich  gov- 
ernment, in  March,  1526,  ordered  Anabaptists  drowned,  in 
hideous  parody  of  their  belief,  and  a  few  months  later  Manz 
thus  suffered  martyrdom.^  Zwingli  opposed  them  with  much 
bitterness,  but  witii  little  success  in  winning  them  from  their 
position^' 

In  Waldshut  Hubmaier  soon  gathered  a  large  Anabaptist 
conmiunity,  and  was  even  more  successful  in  propagating  his 
opinions  by  his  pen.  In  his  view  the  Bible  is  the  sole  law  of 
the  church,  and  according  to  the  Scriptural  test  the  proper 
order  of  Christian  development  is,  preaching  the  Word,  hear- 
ing, belief,  baptism,  works — the  latter  indicating  a  life  lived 
with  the  Bible  as  its  law.  Waldshut,  however,  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  peasant  revolt — in  how  far  through  Hubmaier 
is  doubtful — and  shared  the  collapse  of  that  movement.  Hub- 
maier had  to  fly,  and  the  city  was  once  more  Catholic.  Im- 
priscmed  and  tortured  in  Zurich,  he  fled  to  Moravia,  where  he 
propagated  the  Anabaptist  movement  with  much  success. 

Th^  persecutions  had  the  effect  of  ^reading  the  Ana- 
baptist prcq>aganda  throughout  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  movement  soon  assumed  great  proportions,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes,  when  the  miserahle  failure  ot  the  peas- 
ant revolt  had  caused  deep  distrust  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  now 
wholly  associated  with  territorial  princes  and  aristocratic  city 
magistrates.  In  the  still  Catholic  parts  ol  the  empire  the  Ana- 
bi4>tist  pn^)aganda  practically  superseded  the  LutheEan.  On 
the  other  hand,  Anabaptist  rejection  ot  princely  control  but 
strengthened  the  hostility  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  authori- 
ties.   In  February,  1527,  a  meeting  of  Anabaptist  leaders  was 

1  Bjdd,  pp.  464,  455.  « Ibid,,  p.  455.  » Ibid,,  pp.  466-468.  2 
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held  in  Schlatt,  where  seven  articles  of  faith  were  drawn  up  by 
Michael  Sattler,  an  earnest  and  worthy  former  monk.  In  them 
believers'  baptism  was  asserted.  The  church  is  r^arded  as 
composed  only  of  local  associations  of  bi^tized  experiential 
Christians — united  as  the  body  of  Christ  by  commcm  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  its  only  weapon  is  excommunicatiim. 
Absolute  rejection  of  all  '^servitude  of  the  flesh/'  such  as  tbe 
worship  of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Zwing^ian  Churches,  b 
demanded.  Each  congregation  is  to  choose  its  own  officers 
and  administer  through  them  its  discipline.  While  civil  gov- 
ernment is  still  a  neces^ty  in  this  imperfect  world,  the  Chris- 
tian should  have  no  share  in  it,  nor  should  he  take  any  {<xm 
of  oath.  Here  were  ideas  which  were  to  be  represented,  in 
varying  proportions,  by  later  Baptists,  Congr^aticmalists,  and 
Quakers,  and  through  them  to  have  a  profound  influence  od 
the  religious  development  of  England  and  America. 

The  Anabi^ptist  ideal  implied  a  self-governing  congregatioii, 
independent  of  state  or  episcopal  control,  having  the  Bible  as 
its  law,  and  living  a  rather  ascetic  life  of  strict  conformity  to 
a  literal  Interpretation  of  supposedly  Biblical  requirements. 
The  sources  of  these  opinions  are  still  in  dispute.  By  scxoe 
the  Anabaptists  are  regarded  as  the  radicals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period ;  by  others  as  the  fruit  of  new  interest  in  Bible  read- 
ing by  the  literal-minded ;  by  still  others  as  revivak  of  mediwal 
anti-Roman  sects.  There  is  truth  in  all  these  theories.  Hie 
Anabaptists  themselves  had  no  consciousness  of  connection 
with  pre-Reformation  movements;  they  made  the  Bible  liter- 
ally thdr  law,  but  many  of  their  characteristics  are  undoubt- 
edly pre-Reformation.  Such  is  their  view  of  the  BiUe  as  a 
new  law  in  church  and  state,  through  obedience  to  wfaidi 
God's  favor  is  to  be  preserved.  They  had  as  litUe  sympathy 
with  Luther's  conception  of  the  Grospel  as  summed  up  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  as  with  the  Roman  conception  of  salvation 
through  the  sacraments.  Pre-Reformation  is  their  ascetic 
view  of  the  Christian  life.  So  is  their  conception  of  the  state 
as  a  concession  to  sin,  and  unworthy  of  the  participation  of  a 
Christian  in  its  administration.  Such,  also,  are  their  strong 
apocalyptic  and  mystical  tendencies. 

The  views  whidi  have  been  indicated  were  those  of  tiie 
overwhelming  majority  of  Anabaptists;  but  a  radical  move- 
ment attracts  extremists,  and  there  were  not  a^ew  who  went 
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much  further,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
Anabaptists  as  a  whole.  Such  was  the  learned  humanist 
Johann  Denk  ( 1-1527),  who  taught  an  inner  light  sup^ior  to 
all  Scripture,  saw  in  Christ  only  the  highest  hiunan  example 
of  love,  and  held  that  the  Christian  may  live  without  sin. 
Associated  with  Denk  in  these  opinions,  was  the  learned  Ludwig 
Haetzer,  to  whom  was  due,  with  DenJc's  aid,  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophetical  books,  but  who  was  beheaded 
for  adulteries  at  Constance  in  1529.  The  radical  preacher, 
Hans  Hut,  to  whose  work  much  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Ana- 
baptist views-  among  the  working  classes  of  south  Germany 
and  Austria  was  due,  declared  hiniself  a  prophet,  affirming  that 
persecution  of  the  saints  would  be  inunediately  followed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  foUowmg  which 
event  the  saints  would  be  gathered,  and  by  them  all  priests  and 
unworthy  rulers  destroyed,  whereupon  Christ  would  visibly 
T&ga  on  earth.  In  Hubmaier,  Hut  had  a  vigorous  opponent, 
but  Hut's  preaching  ended  only  with  his  death,  in  1527  in 
Augsburg,  through  bums  received  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  prison  by  setting  it  afire.  Some  of  the  more  radi<^ 
Anabaptist  leaders  taught  community  of  goods  and  social 
revolution. 

Everywhere  the  hand  of  the  authorities.  Catholic  and  Evan- 
gelical, was  heavy  on  the  Anabaptists— though  most  Prot- 
estant territories  used  banishment  rather  than  the  death 
penalty.  Their  leaders  were  martyred.  In  1527  Manz  met 
death  by  drowning  in  ZOrich,  while  SatUer  was  burned  and  hb 
wife  drowned  near  Rottenburg.  The  next  year  Hubmaier 
was  burned  in  Vienna  and  his  wife  drowned.  Blaurock  was 
burned  in  the  Tyrol  in  1529.  With  these  leaders  perished 
great  numbers  of  their  followers.  Yet  the  movement  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  by  1529  was  exceedingly  perilous  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  being  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics  as  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  revolt  from  Rome,  dividing  the  forces 
of  reform,  and  to  the  thinking  of  the  Lutherans  bringing  the 
Evangdical  cause  into  discredit.  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that 
one  important  effect  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  to  at- 
tacb  the  Lutherans  moro  strongly  to  the  conception  of  prince 
and  magistrate  ruled  territorial  churches  as  the  only  guar- 
antee of  good  order  and  of  effective  opposition  to  Rome.  __t^ 
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SECTION  V.     GKBMAN  PBOTESTAMTIAf  ESTABUEEnD 

The  suooeflsful  conduaion  of  the  gieat  war  with  France  and 
recondliatioD  with  Pope  Clem^it  VU  had  left  th^  'Emperor 
free,  in  1529,  to  interfere  at  last  effectively  in  German  affairs. 
The  Rachstag  of  Speier,  of  that  year,  alarmed  at  Lutheran 
progress  and  the  qmad  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  conadous  of 
the  change  in  the  Emperor's  prospects,  had  forbidden  fuithflr 
Lutheran  advance,  and  practical^  ordered  tbs  restoratioa  of 
Roman  episcopal  authority.  Tlie  Lutheran  minority  had  pro- 
tested. Li  this  threatening  situation  Philip  of  Hesse  had  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  defensive  league  of  all  German  and  Swiss 
Evangelical  forces.  Tlie  chief  hindrances  woe  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  two  parties,  but  Philip  h(^)ed  that  they 
might  be  adjusted  by  a  conference,  and  though  Lutbtf  was 
opposed,  omaent  was  at  last  secured,  and  Oetob^  1, 1529,  saw 
Luther  and  Melanchthoh  met  face  to  face  with  Zwin^  and 
(Ecolampadius,  in  Philip's  castle  in  Marburg.  With  than  were 
a  niunber  of  the  lesser  leaders  of  both  parties.  During  the 
succeeding  days  the  Marburg  colloquy  ran  its  course.  Luther 
was  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  soundness  of  the  Swiss  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  original  sm,  but  the  real  point  of 
difference  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  Christ's  physical 
body  in  the  Supper.  Luther  held  firmly  to  the  Ut^al  into^ 
pretation  of  tiie  words:  '^Thb  is  My  body."  Zwinj^  urged 
the  familiar  argument  that  a  physical  body  could  not  be  in  I 
two  places  at  the  same  time.  Agreemoit  was  impoesibleJ 
Zwingli  urged  that  both  parties  were,  after  all.  Christian  breth-1 
ren,  but  Luther  declared:  "'You  have  a  different  siurit  than  ^ 
we."i 

Yet  Philip  would  not  let  the  hope  of  a  protective  league 
thus  vanish,  and  he  persuaded  the  two  parties  to  draw  up 
fifteen  artides  of  faith.  On  fourteen  there  was  agreement 
The  fifteenth  had  to  do  with  the  Supp^,  and  h^e  there  was 
imanimity  on  all  save  the  one  point  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's 
presence,  where  the  differences  were  stated.  These  Marburg 
Articles  both  sides  now  signed  with  the  provi^n  that  ''eadi 
should  show  Christian  love  to  the  other  as  far  as  the  oonsciaice 
of  each  may  permit."  ^  Luther  and  Zwingli  each  left  Mar- 
burg with  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  victor.    On  ihe  way 
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home  Luther  prqMued  a  somewhat  more  pomted  series  of 
artadefr— the  Schwabach  Artides— on  the  baaiB  of  those  ot 
Marburg.^  Iheir  greatest  si^iB^mce  for  the  development  of 
Lutheranism  is,  perhaps,  the  declaration  that  "the  church  is 
nothiBg-^gg  UlM  lMfliBVef8*^!)f't!^^  who  hold,  believe,  and 
^^^^^^  -  -     -    rpjj^  original  Lutheran 

conception  of  a  church  composed  of  those  justified  by  theg 

liave  faith  but  acropt  a  dmnite  and  exact  doctrinflf  gtft<^fipf>T^t, 
TlnSe^ScnwaDacn  AriicieS  were  now  made  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach  the  test 
of  political  confederacy.  Only  Nuremberg  of  the  great  south 
German  cities  would  aco^t  them.  The  defensive  league  of 
Evangelicals  which  Philip  had  hoped,  was  impossible.  The 
Luthmms  and  the  Swiss  each  went  their  own  way,  for  the  divi- 
sion was  permanent. 

In  January,  1530,  the  Emperor  aemt  the  call  from  Italy, 
wbere  he  was  about  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  for  a  Reidistag 
to  meet  in  Augsburg.  With  unexpected  hiendliness,  while  de- 
claring the  adjustment  of  rdigious  differences  to  be  a  main 
ol^ject  of  its  meeting,  he  promised  a  kindly  hearing  for  all  rep- 
resentations. That  demanded  of  the  Ph>testants  a  statement 
of  their  beliefs  and  of  their  criticisms  of  the  older  practice, 
and  these  th^r  now  set  about  to  prepare.'  Luther,  Melanch-^/ 
thon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Jonas  drew  up  their  criticisms  of  Roman  /^  v 
prac^oes,  whidi,  as  worked  over  by  Melandithon,  constitute 
the  second,  or  negative,  part  of  the .  Augsburg  Confession; 
and  a  little  later  Melanchthon  prepared  its  affirmative  articles, 
nrhidi  form  the  first  part  On  Jime  25,  1530,  it  was  read  to  /f*  ^ 
the  Emperor  in  German.  It  bore  the  approving  signatures  of 
Elector  John  of  Saxony,  his  heir,  John  Frederick,  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  Dukes  Ernst  and  Franz  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  Landgrave  Philq>  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  of 
Anhalt,  and  of  the  representatives  of  Nuremberg  and  Reut- 
lingen.  Before  the  dose  of  the  Reichstag  the  cities  of  Heil- 
bronn,  Kempten,  Weissenburg,  and  Windsheim  also  s^;nified 
their  approval  of  this  Augsburg  ConfessianJ 

The  Augsburg'  Confession  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  mild 
axid  conciliatory  Melandithon.    Though  kept  informed  of  the 

« Kidd,  p.  266.  '  « Ibid,,  pp.  267-269. 
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course  of  events,  Luther,  as  under  imperial  ban,  could  not 
come  to  Augsburg  and  remained  in  Coburg.  Mdanditbon 
modified  his  draft  and  made  concessions,  till  checked  by  his 
fellow  Protestants.  Nor  was  it  wholly  conciliation  that  moved 
Melandithon.  His  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  Lutherans 
had  departed  in  no  vital  and  essential  respect  from  the  Catholic 
Chiurch,  or  even  from  the  Roman  Church,  as  revealed  in  its 
earUer  writers.  That  agreement  is  expresdy  affirmed,  and 
many  andent  heresies  are  carefully  repudiated  by  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  Zwinglian  and  Anabaptist  portions  are  ener- 
getically rejected.  The  sole  authority  of  Smpture  is  nowhere 
expressly  asserted.  The  papacy  is  nowhere  categorically  om- 
dmned.  The  imiversal  priesthood  of  believers  is  not  men- 
tioned. Yet  Melanchthon  gave  a  thoroughly  Phytestant  tone 
to  the  confession  as  a  whole.  Justification  by  faith  is  ad- 
mirably defined,  the  Protestant  notes  of  the  church  made 
evident;  invocation  of  saints,  the  mass,  denial  of  the  cup, 
monastic  vows,  and  prescribed  fasting  rejected. 

To  the  Emperor  Zwingli  sent  a  vigorous  expiesacm  of  his 
views,  which  received  scanty  attention.  A  more  significant 
event  was  the  presentation  of  a  joint  confessicm  by  the  Zwin- 
glian-indined  south  German  cities,  Strassburg,  Constancy 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau — ^the  Confesno  TdrapoUtana — laigd^ 
from  the  pen  of  Butzer,  in  which  a  position  intomediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  Zwinglians  and  Lutherans  was  maintained. 

The  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Camp^;gio,  advised^  that  the 
confession  be  examined  by  Roman  theologians  present  in 
Augsburg.  This  the  Emperor  ^>proved,  and  chW  among 
these  experts  was  Luther's  old  opponait,  Eds.  MdanditiioB 
was  willing  to  make  concessions  that  would  have  mined  the 
whole  Lutiberan  cause,^  but  fortunatdy  for  it  the  Evang^eal 
princes  were  of  sterner  stuff.  The  Catholic  theologians  pre- 
pared a  confutation,  which  was  sent  back  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  and  Catholic  princes  as  too  polemic,  and  was  at  last 
presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  much  n^der  form  on  August  3. 

The  Emperor  still  hoped  for  recondliation,  and  ccxmnittees 
of  conference  were  now  appomted ;  but  their  work  was  vais — 
a  result  to  which  Luther's  firmness  largely  contributed.'  TSm 
Catholic  majority  voiced  the  decision  of  the  Reldiatac, 
the  Lutherans  had  been  duly  confuted,  that  th^  be 
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tin  April  15.  1531^  to  rAnfnmi^  tli^t  pnTnKin#>H  acdon  be  had 
f^ptTi«jij^7Tring]ianffl  ati^  A^M^nr^^'^^'^j  <^d  ^^  ^  general  council 
~^1S6  ?nij£ht  within  a  ytar  tfl4ifnl  abuses  in  the  church.  The  re- 
constituted imperial  law  court  should  decide,  in  Catholic  inter- 
est, cases  of  secularization.^  The  Lutherans  protested,  de- 
daied  their  ccmfession  not  refuted,  and  called  attention  to 
Melanchthon's  Apology,  or  defense  of  the  confession,  which  he 
liad  hastily  prepared  when  the  vanity^  of  concesdons  was  at 
last  beeommg  apparent  even  to  him.  That  Apology,  rewritten 
and  published  the  next  year  (1531),  was  to  be  one  of  the  classics 
of  Lutheranism. 

Such  a  situation  demanded  defensive  union.    Even  Luther, 
who  had  held  it  a  sin  to  oppose  the  Emperor  by  force,  now  wasv^ 
willing  to  leave  the  ri^tfulness  of  such  resistance  to  th^-Xr  / 
decision  <rf  the  lawyers.    At  Christmas  the  Lutheran  princes  ^  J  ^ 
assembled  in  Schmalkalden  and  laU  the  foundations  of  a  league^/ 
Butzer,  whose  union  efforts  were  unremitting,  persuaded  Strass-    '^^^ 
burg  to  accept  the  AugAfwrg  Confesnonr—sxi  example  which  c^-  ^' 
had  gieat  effect  on  other  south  German  cities,    finally,  on 
Februaiy  27,  1531,  the  Schmalkaldic  league  was  completed. 
ESectoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Mansfeld 
stood  in  defensive  agreement  with  the  cities  Strassburg,  Con- 
stance, Ulm,  Reutlmgen,  Menmiingen,  Lindau,  Isny,  Bibe- 
fach,  Magdd[>urg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck.' 

Strcmg  as  the  position  of  Charles  V  appeared  on  the  surface 
it  was  not  so  in  reality  in  the  face  of  this  united  opposition. 
The  Catholic  princes  were  jealous  of  one  another  and  of  the 
Eknperor.  The  Pope  feared  a  general  council.  France  was 
still  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  fatal  day— April  15,  1531— 
dierdFore  passed  without  the  threatened  result.  In  October, 
1531,  the  death  of  Zwingli  at  Kappel  {ante,  p.  365)  deprived 
Swiss  Evangelicalism  of  its  vigorous  head,  and  inclined  south 
German  Protestantism  to  closer  imion  with  that  of  Witten- 
berg. The  spring  of  1532  brought  a  new  danger  to  the  empire 
as  a  whole,  that  of  Turkish  invasion.  In  1529  the  Turks  had 
besieged  Vienna,  and  before  their  advance  religious  differences 
had,  in  a  measure,  to  give  way.  On  July  23, 1532,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Schmalkaldic  league  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Nuremberg, 
by  which  all  existing  lawsuits  over  secularizations  should  be 
dropped  and  peace  was  assured  to  the  Ph>testants  until  a 
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general  council,  or  at  least  a  new  Reichstag,  should  aaaemUe.^ 
Shortly  after  Charies  V  left  Germany  for  Italy  and  Spain,  not 
to  return  till  1541.  Though  still  precarious^  tbe  l4t>teataiit 
outlook  had  greatly  improved. 

Protestantism  now  rapidly  won  new  territories.  By  1534 
Anhalt-Dessau,  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and  Augsburg  had  been 
guned.  Of  even  greater  moment  was  the  conquest  tor  Ptotes* 
tantism  of  Wiirttemberg  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  from  the  Enn 
peror's  brother,  Ferdinand,  and  the  restoratiim  of  its  Duke 
Ulrich — a  result  greatly  aided  by  Cathdic  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  death  of  Duke  George,  in  1539, 
was  followed  by  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  duod  Saxoi^, 
and  the  same  year  a  cautious  adhesion  to  the  Rrformation  was 
won  trGm  electoral  Brandenburg. 

This  growing  victory  of  Liutheranism  was  aUed  by  a  tragic 
episode  of  1533-1535,  which  robbed  Anabaptism  of  its  influ- 
ence in  Germany— the  Munster  revolution.  The  Anabi^tists 
in  general  were  peaceable,  if  rather  ignorant,  people,  oi  great 
religious  earnestness,  and  patient  endurance  in  persecuticm. 
The  Munster  episode  was  not  typical  of  them  as  a  whole. 
Yet  there  were  among  them  many  radicals  of  whcnn  Hans  Hut 
(ante,  p.  369)  was  an  early  example.  Such  a  leader  was  Mel* 
chior  Hoffmann.  At  first  a  devoted  Lutheran,  he  became  an 
equally  earnest  Anabaptist,  with  added  claims  to  prophetic 
inspiration.  His  great  success  was  in  Friesland.  He  declared 
that  Strassburg  had  been  divinely  designated  as  the  new 
Jerusalem,  where  he,  as  the  prophet  of  the  new  dispensaticHi, 
should  suffer  imprisonment  for  six  months,  but  with  1533  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come,  and  all  who  opposed  the '' saints  ** 
be  destroyed.  In  this  faith  he  went  to  Strassburg,  and  his 
prophecy  was  so  far  fulfilled  that  he  was  there  imprisoned,  and 
in  prison  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1543. 

Hoffmann's  apocalyptic  preaching  won  many  discqdes  in 
the  Netherlands.  One  of  these,  Jan  Mathys,  a  baker  o(  Har- 
lem, gave  himsdf  forth  as  the  prq>het  Enodi,  and  soon  ^read 
a  fanatical  propaganda  widdy  through  the  Netherlands  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany.  Unlike  Hoffmann,  who  would 
wait  for  the  power  of  God  to  bring  m  the  new  age,  Mathys 
would  inaugurate  it  by  force.  Popular  donocratic  discontent 
gave  him  his  opportunity. 
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Nowhere  was  this  new  teaching  more  influential  than  in 
Miinster,  where  Bemt  Rothmann^  the  Evangelical  preacher, 
-was  won  for  radical  views  in  January,  1534.  Thither  came 
Mathys  soon  after,  and  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  Jan  Beukelss^i. 
It  was  now  asserted  that  God  had  rejected  Strassburg  by 
reason  of  its  unbdief ,  and  chosen  Miinster  as  the  new  Jeru- 
salem in  its  stead.  Radicals  flocked  thither  in  large  numbers. 
In  Fdi>ruary,  1534,  they  gained  the  mastery  of  the  city,  and 
drove  out  those  who  would  not  accept  the  new  order.  Hie 
bishop  of  Miinster  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Mathys  was  killed 
in  battle.  Jan  Beukelssen  was  proclaimed  King.  Polygamy 
was  established,  community  of  goods  enforced,  all  opponents 
bloodily  put  down.  The  struggle,  though  heroically  maintamed, 
was  hopeless.  The  bishop,  aided  by  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
troops,  captured  the  city  on  June  24,  1535,  and  the  surviving 
leaders  were  put  to  death  by  extreme  torture.  For  German 
Anabaptism  it  was  a  catastrophe.  Such  fanaticism  was  pop* 
nlarly  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Anabaptists,-  and 
the  name  became  one  of  ignominy.  For  Lutheranism  it  was  a 
gain.  It  freed  the  Lutheran  cause  from  the  Anabaptbt  rivalry, 
but  it  made  Lutheranism  even  more  positively  than  before  a 
party  of  princely  and  middle-class  sympath^.  As  for  the 
Anabaptist  movement  itself  it  came,  especially  in  the  Nether- 
lands, under  the  wise,  peace-loving,  anti-fanatical  leadership 
of  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559),  to  whom  its  worthy  reorganiza- 
tion was  primarily  due,  and  from  whom  the  term  '"Mennonite" 
is  derived. 

Charles  V  had  never  ceased  to  hope  and  to  labor  for  a  gen- 
eral council,  by  which  the  divisions  of  the  church  could  be 
healed  and  administrative  reforms  effected.  From  Clement 
Vn  he  could  not  secure  it.  Paul  III  (1534-1549),  who  suc- 
ceeded Clanent,  though  by  no  means  a  single-hearted  religious 
man,  had  much  more  appreciation  than  Clement  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  caused  by  the  Reformation.  He  promptly  ap- 
pointed as  cardinals  Gasparo  Contarini  (1483-1542),  Jacopo 
Sadoleto  (1477-1547),  Reginald  Pole  (1500-1658),  and  Gio- 
vanni Pietro  Caraffa  (1476-1559),  all  men  desirous  of  reform 
in  morals,  zeal,  and  administration,  who  laid  before  the  Pope, 
in  1538,  extensive  reconunendations  for  ecclesiastical  better- 
ments.^ By  Paul  III  a  general  council  was  actually  called 
» Kidd,  pp.  307-318.         Digitized  by  Google 
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to  meet  in  Mantua  in  1537.  Before  the  date  set  the  new  war 
betwe^  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  of  France  (153&-1538)  had 
made  its  assembly  impossible.  Charies  had  set  his  heayrt  on 
the  council,  and  before  the  time  that  it  should  have  opeoei 
he  demanded  of  the  Protestant  leaders  assembled  in  SciumJ- 
kalden,  in  February,  1537,  that  they  agree  to  take  part.  The 
imperial  order  put  them  in  a  difficult  position.  They  had  long 
talked  of  a  general  council.  Luther  had  appealed  to  such  a 
gathering  as  early  as  1518.  But  they  saw  deariy  that  ibtj 
would  be  outvoted,  and  they  refused  to  share  in  the  coandl 
as  in  an  Italian  city,  and  under  the  dominance  of  the  Pope. 

Charles  saw  that  a  council  was  hnpossible  for  the  time, 
and  he  now  tried  the  experiment  of  reunion  discussions.  Sudi 
were  actually  held  in  Hagenau  in  June,  1540,  in  Vforms  later 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  Regensburg  in  April,  1541.  Mdandi- 
thon,  Butzer,  Calvin,  and  others  took  part  in  one  or  mofe  of 
the  colloquies  on  the  Protestant  side ;  Eck,  Contarini,  and  others 
on  the  Catholic.  It  was  in  vun,  however.  The  diffevenoes 
were  too  vital  for  compromise. 

It  was  evident  to  Charles  V  that  the  pathway  of  conciliation 
was  hopeless,  and  that  the  Protestants  would  not  share  in  a 
general  council  unless  their  military  and  political  strength 
could  first  be  reduced.  That  union  of  Protestant  inteiests 
was  no  less  a  peril  to  imperial  authority  in  political  ooocems. 
It  was  breaking  hopdessly  what  little  unity  was  left  in  the 
empire.  Charles,  therefore,  slowly  and  with  many  hesitationi, 
developed  his  great  plan.  He  would  have  a  general  cooncS 
in  being.  He  would  so  reduce  the  strength  of  Protestantismjiy 
force  that  the  l^otestaniEswould  accept  the  cOflndTasa  final 
arbiter;  and  the  council  could  then  make  such  minor  coooes* 
sions  as  would  be  needful  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and 
correct  such  abuses  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  ccm- 
demned.  To  realize  this  plan  he  must  secure  three  prriiminary 
results.  He  must,  if  possible,  divide  the  Schmalkaldic  league 
politically ;  he  must  ward  off  danger  6f  l^^ch  attack ;  andi  die 
ever-threatenmg'pefil'orTili^klyh  iiiyaskg}  mustj  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  minimized.  / 

^'The  Emperor^  p^rrpose  of  dividing  the  Ph>testants  was  aided 
by  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  Reformation  history. 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  political  genius  of  the  Schraal* 
kaldic  league,  though  sacrificial  in  devotion  to  the  Fkt>testaiit 
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Bf  wasy  like  most  princes  of  that  age,  a  man  of  low  per- 
sonal morality.  Though  married  early  to  a  daughter  of  Duke 
George  oi  Saxony,  who  bore  him  seven  children,  he  had  no  af- 
f  ectk>n  for  her.  His  constant  adulteries  troubled  his  conscience 
to  the  extent  that,  from  1626  to  1539  he  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  but  once.  He  grew  anxious  as  to  his  soul's  salvation, 
without  improving  his  conduct.  For  some  years  he  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  a  second  marriage  as  a  solution  of  his 
perplenties.  The  Old  Testament  worthies  had  practised 
polygamy.  The  New  Testament  nowhere  expresdy  forbad  it. 
Why  should  not  he?  This  reasoning  was  strengthened  by 
acquaintance  with  Margarete  von  der  Sale,  an  attractive  seven- 
teen-year-old daughter  of  a  lady  of  his  sbter's  little  court 
The  mother's  consent  was  won  on  ccmdition  that  the  Elector 
and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  some  others  should  be  informed 
tiiat  it  was  to  be  a  real  marriage.  Philip's  first  wife  also  con- 
amted.  Philip  was  fully  persuaded  himself  of  the  rightfulness 
of  the  step,  but  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion,  he  desired  the 
{approval  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians.  He  therefore  sent 
tar  Butzer  of  Strassburg,  whom  he  partly  persuaded,  partly 
frightened  with  threats  of  seeking  dispensation  from  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Pope,  into  full  support  of  his  plan.  Butzer  now 
became  Philip's  messenger  to  Luther  and  Melandithon,  and 
to  the  Saxon  Elector,  though  the  matter  was  presented  as  an 
abstract  question,  without  mention  of  the  person  with  whom 
marriage  was  contemplated.  On  December  10,  1539,  Luth^ 
and  Melanchthon  gave  their  opmion.  Polygamy  they  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  primal  law  of  creation,  which  Christ  had 
^>proved ;  but  a  special  case  required  oftentimes  treatment 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  general  rule.  If  Philip  could  not 
lefonn  his  life,  it  would  be  better  to  marry  as  he  proposed 
than  to  live  as  he  was  doing.  The  marriage  should,  however, 
be  kept  absolutely  a  secret,  so  that  the  second  wife  should  ap- 
pear to  be  a  concubine.  The  advice  was  thoroughly  bad, 
though  the  Wittenberg  reformers  se^n  to  have  been  moved 
hy  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  Philip's  soul. 

FhSUp  was  more  honorable  than  the  advice.  On  March  4, 
1540,  li^  married  Margarete  in  what,  though  private,  cannot  be 
called  secret  fashion.  A  court  preacher  p^ormed  the  cere- 
mony, and  Melanchthon,  Butzer,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Saxon  Elector  were  among  the  witnesses.    Though  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  keep  the  affair  private,  that  soon  proved  impo»> 
sible.  Luther  could  only  advise ''  a  jipffi  ntaTlliff  lit^^ ;  but  Philq) 
was  manly  enough  to  declare :  "rwul  not  lie." 

The  scandal  was  ^reat,  both  among  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
The  other  EvangeUcal  princes  would  not  defend  Philip's  act 
or  promise  protection  from-  its  results.  The  Emperor  saw  in 
it  his  opportunity*.  On  June  13,  1541,  he  secured  an  agree- 
ment from  Philip,  as  the  price*"  df  TM>  W6fSe  consequences,  that 
the  landgrave  would  neither  personally,  nor  bm  representative 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  league,  make  alliances  with  foreign  states. 
The  hopeful  negotiations  with  France,  En^nd,  Denmaric, 
and  Sweden,  which  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  power 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  league  against  the  Emperor  had  to  be 
dropped.  Worse  than  that,  Philip  had  to  promise  not  to  aid 
the  Evangelically  inclined  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Cleves,  whose  ri^ts 
over  Gelders  Charles  disputed.  As  the  Saxon  Elector  was  V^ 
helm's  brother-m-law,  and  determined  to  support  him,  a  seri- 
ous division  in  the  Schmalkaldic  league  was  the  result,  which 
showed  its  disastrous  consequences  when  the  Empat>r  de- 
feated Wilhelm,  in  1543,  took  Gelders  permanently  into  his  own 
possession,  and  forced  Wilhelm  to  repudiate  Lutheranisin. 
This  defeat  rendered  abortive  a  hopeful  attempt  to  secure  the 
great  archbishopric  of  Cologne  for  the  Protestant  cause.^ 

Fortune  favored  Charles  in  the  rest  of  his  programme.  Paul 
III  was  persuaded  to  cf^  the  General  Council  to  meet  in 
Trent,  a  town  then  belonging  to  the  empire,  but  i^ucticaUy 
itaiian,  in  1542.  War  caused  a  postponement,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 154d,  It  al  last  actually  began  its  sessions,  which  were  to 
run  a  chedcered  and  interrupted  course  till  1563.  By  vague, 
but  indefinite,  promises  Charles  secured,  at  the  Rachstag  in 
Speier  in  1544,  the  passive  support  of  the  Protestants,  and 
some  active  assistance,  for  the  wars  against  Fktmce  and  the 
Turks.  The  campaign  against  France  was  brief.  The  Em- 
peror, in  alliance  with  H^uy  VHI  of  England,  pushed  on  nearly 
to  Paris,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  Europe  he  made  peace  ^srith 
the  French  King,  without,  apparently,  gaining  any  of  the 
advantages  in  his  grasp.  Really,  he  had  eliminated  French 
interference  in  possible  aid  of  German  Protestantism  for  the 
immediate  future.'  The  Turks,  bui^  with  a  war  in  Peraa, 
and  mtemal  quarrels,  made  a  truce  with  the  En^ieror  in 
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October,  1515.  All  seemed  to  have  worked  together  for  hb 
blow  aganist  Gennan  Protestantisin. 

It  was  whfle  prospects  were  thus  darkening  that  Luther  died 
on  a  visit  to  Eisleben,  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom,  on 
P^ruary  18, 1546,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  heart-disease 
or  apof^zy.  His  last  years  had  been  far  from  happy.  His 
health  had  long  been  wretched.  The  quarrels  of  the  reformers, 
to  which  he  had  contributed  his  full  share,  distressed  him. 
Aixyve  all,  the  failure  of  the  pure  preaching  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  greatly  to  transform  the  social,  civic,  and  political 
life  about  him  grieved  him.  He  was  comforted  by  a  happy 
home  life  and  by  full  confidence  in  his  Gospel.  The  work 
which  he  had  begun  had  passed  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  man,  however  gifted,  to  control.  He  was  no  longer  needed; 
but  hb  memory  must  always  be  that  of  one  (rf  the  most  titanic 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  churcL 

Before  actually  entering  on  the  war,  Charles  succeeded  yet 
further  in  dividing  the  Protestants.  Ducal  Saxony  had  be- 
come fully  Protestant  imder  Duke  Heinrich  (153&-1541),  but 
hb  short  reign  had  been  followed  by  the  accession  of  his  young 
son,  Morits  (1541-1563).  Of  great  political  abilities,  Moritz  was 
a  character  diflkult  to  estimate,  because  m  an  age  dominated 
by  professed  religbus  motives,  however  in  reality  oftentimes 
pditical,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  religious  questions  invdved 
and  everything  for  hb  own  political  advancement.  Though 
son-in-law  oi  Philip  of  Hesse  and  cousin  of  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony  (1532-1547),  Moritz  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Elector  and  was  not  on  very  good  terms  with  Philip.  The 
Emperor  now,  in  June,  1546,  secured  hb  support  secretly,  by 
the  promise  of  the  transfer  to  Moritz  of  his  cousin^s  electoral 
dignity  in  case  of  successful  war,  and  other  important  con- 
cessbns.  Thus  at  length  prepared,  the  Emperor  declared 
John  Erederids  and  Philip  under  ban  for  disloyalty  to  the 
empire — Charles  desired  the  war  to  seem  political  raUier  than 
rdigious.  The  Schmalkaldic  league  had  made  no  adequate 
preparations.  Moritz^s  defection  was  a  great  blow.  Though 
at  first  the  campaign  went  well  for  the  Protestants,  electoral 
Saxony  was  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  on  the  Elbe,  on 
April  24,  1547,  in  which  John  Frederick  was  captured.  Philip 
saw  the  cause  was  hopeless  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Emperor.    Both  princes  were  imprisoned.    Moritz  received 
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the  electoral  title  and  half  his  cousin's  territories.  Politically 
Protestantism  was  crushed.  Only  a  few  northern  cities,  of 
which  Madgebiug  was  the  chief,  and  a  few  minor  northern 
princes  still  offered  resistance. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  Emperor  who  had  just  crushed 
Protestantism  politically  had  never  been  on  worse  terms  with 
the  Pope.  Paul  III  had  aided  him  early  in  the  war,  but  had 
drawn  back  f earmg  that  the  successful  Emperor  might  grow  too 
powerful.  Charles  wished  the  Council  of  Trent  to  move  slowly 
till  he  had  the  Protestants  ready  to  recognize  it.  He  would 
have  it  make  such  minor  concessions  as  might  then  aeesa  to 
allay  Protestant  prejudice.  The  Pope  wi^ed  the  councfl 
to  define  Catholic  faith  quickly  and  go  home.  It  had  already, 
by  April,  1546,  made  agreement  difficult  by  defining  traditkm 
to  be  a  source  of  authority  in  matters  of  f  aith.^  To  minimiie 
imperial  influence  the  Pope  declared  the  council  adjourned  to 
Bologna  in  March,  1547.  Thb  transfer  the  Emperor  refused 
to  recognize  and  declined  to  be  bound  by  the  Tridentine  (fe- 
cisions  already  framed.  Some  method  of  religious  agreement 
must  be  reached  under  which  Germany  could  live  till  the  heal- 
ing of  the  schism  which  Charles  expected  from  the  coundL 
The  Emperor,  therefore,  had  an  ecclesiastical  commissioD 
draft  an  Interim.  This  was  essentially  Roman,  while  granting 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  permitting  deriod  marriage  and  limiting 
slightly  the  powers  of  the  Pope.  The  Catholic  princes  refused 
to  accept  it  as  applying  to  them.  The  Pope  denounced  it 
Charles  had  to  abandon  hope  of  making  it  a  temporary  ramioii 
programme,  but  secured  its  adoption  on  Jime  30,  1548,  by  the 
Reichstag  in  Augsbiug  as  applying  to  the  ex-Protestants,  llus 
Augsburg  Inierim  he  now  proceeded  to  enforce  with  a  heavy 
hand.  Moritz  of  Saxony  had  done  such  service  to  the  imperial 
cause  that  a  modification,  known  as  the  Leipzig  Interim  was 
allowed  in  his  lands.  It  asserted  justification  by  faith  alone, 
but  re-established  much  of  Roman  usage  and  government.  To 
it  Melanchthon  reluctantly  consented,  regarding  its  Roman 
parts  as  ''adiaphora,''  or  non-essential  matter.  For  this  weak- 
ness he  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  defiant  Lutherans  cl 
unconquered  Magdeburg,  notably  by  Matthias  Flacius  IH3^ 
ricus  (1520-1575)  and  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (1483-1566). 
Flacius,  especially,  did  much  to  maintam  popular  LutheraoisB 
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in  this  dark  time;  but  the  bitter  quarrels  among  Lutheran 
theologians  had  begun. 

Yet,  superficially,  it  seemed  as  if  Charles  was  nearing  his  goal. 
Pope  Paul  III  died  in  1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III 
(1550-1555),  who  proved  more  tractable  to  the  Emperor. 
'Ilie  new  Pope  summoned  the  coimcil  to  meet  once  more  in 
Trent,  and  Protestant  theologians  actually  appeared  before  it 
in  1552.  Really,  Germany  was  profoundly  disaffected,  the 
Protestants  groaning  under  the  imperial  yoke,  and  the  Catholic 
princes  jealous  of  Charles's  increased  power  and  of  his  appar- 
ently successful  attempt  to  secure  the  imperial  succession  ulti- 
mately for  his  son,  later  to  be  famous  as  Philip  II  of  Spam. 
Moritz  of  Saxony  was  dissatisfied  that  his  father-m-law,  Philip 
of  Hesse,  was  still  imprisoned;  he  felt,  moreover,  that  he 
had  secured  all  he  could  hope  for  from  the  Emperor,  that  his 
subjects  were  Lutheran,  and  that  only  as  a  Lutheran  leader 
against  the  Emperor,  could  his  boundless  ambition  be  further 
gratified. 

The  reduction  of  defiant  Magdebmrg,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  gave  Moritz  excuse  for  rabing  an  army.  Agreements 
were  made  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  nordiem  Germany. 
The  aid  of  King  Henry  II  of  France  (1547-1559)  was  secured  at 
the  price  of  the  surrender  to  France  of  the  German  border  cities 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdim.  Charles  knew  the  plot,  but  took 
no  adequate  steps  to  meet  it.  The  blow  came  swiftly.  Henry 
invaded  Lorraine  and  took  the  coveted  cities.  Moritz  marched 
rapidly  southward,  almost  capturing  the  Emperor,  who  es- 
caped by  flight  from  Innsbruck.  The  whole  structure  that 
Charles  had  so  laboriously  built  up  toppled  like  a  card  house, 
not  so  much  before  thepower^of JLutheranism  as  bjef ore  the  lerri- 
/"tdrial  indep^daaoe  of  the"prince8j  On  August  2,  1552,  the 
"treaty  ot  Jfassau  brought  the  bhef  struggle  to  an  end. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Passau  the  settlement  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  next  Reichstag.  That  body  was  not 
able  to  meet  till  three  years  later.  Princely  rivalries  distracted 
Germany.  Moritz  lost  his  life  in  warfare  against  the  lawless 
Margrave  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  in  1553.  Charles,  con- 
scientiously unwilling  to  tolerate  Protestantism,  but  seeing 
such  toleration  mevitable,  handed  over  full  authority  to  treat 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  though  the  latter  was  not  to  be  chosen 
Emperor  till  1558.    The  Reichstag  met  in  Augsburg.    The 
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Lutherans  demanded  full  ri|^ts,  and  po^ession  of  all 
astical  property,  heretofore  or  heiei^ter  secularized,  lliey 
asked  toleration  for  Lutherans  in  all  Catholic  territories,  biit 
proposed  to  grant  none  to  Cathc^cs  in  their  own.  Tliese 
extreme  demands  were  naturally  resisted,  and  the  result  was 
a  compromise,  the  Peace  (rf  Augsbmg,  of  S^tember  25,  1555.^ 
By  its  provisions  equal  rights  in  the  empire  were  ext^ided  to 
Cathdics  and  Lutherans — no  other  Evangelicals  were  recog- 
nized. Each  lay  prince  should  determine  which  of  the  two 
faiths  should  be  protessed  m  his  f^ntoiy — no  choice  was 
allowed  his  subjects — and  but  one  faith  shoidd  be  permitted  in 
agjven  teijitofY-  This  was  the  principle  usually  defined  as 
<^cum8  re^,  ejus  rdigiffi  Hoarding  ecclesiastical  territories 
aind  properties,  agreement  was  readied  that  the  time  oi  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  should  be  the  nonn.  All  then  in  Luthomn 
possession  should  so  remain,  but  a  Catholic  qnritual  ruler 
turning  Protestant  thereafter  should  forf^t  his  i>oationaiMl 
holdings,  thus  insuring  to  the  Catholics  continued  possession 
of  the  spiritual  territories  not  lost  by  1552.  Tins  was  the 
''ecclesiastical  reservation."  To  the  common  man,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  faith  of  the  territory  where  he  lived,  full  right  of 
unhindered  ^nigration  and  a  fair  sale  of  his  goods  was  attowed 
— a  great  advance  over  punishment  for  here^,  but  his  duHoe 
was  only  between  CathoUcism  and  Lutheranism. 

So  lAitheranism  acquired  full  l^al  establishment.  Ger- 
many was  peimanently  divided.  Luther's  dream  of  a  puii- 
fication  of  the  whole  German  church  had  vanished,  but  so  had 
the  Catholic  conception  of  visible  unity. 

The  older  leaders  were  n^idly  passing.  Luther  had  died 
nine  years  before.  Melandithon  was  to  live  till  1560.  Charles 
V  was  to  resign  his  possession  of  the  Netheriands  in  1555.  and 
of  Spain  a  year  later,  and  seek  retirement  at  Yuste  in  Spain  till 
dea^  came  to  him  in  1558. 


SECTION  VI.     THS  8CANBINAVIAK  LANDS 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  had  been  nominally  united 
under  one  sovereign  since  the  union  of  Kalmar,  in  1397.  !^ce 
1460,  Schleswig-Holstein  had  also  been  under  Danish  contnJ. 
In  none  of  these  lands  was  the  crown  powerful.    In  all,  the  great 
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ecclesiastics  were  unpopular  as  oppressive,  and  often  foreign- 
bom,  and  in  all  they  were  in  rivalry  with  the  nobility.  In  no 
portion  of  Europe,  not  even  in  England,  was  the  R^ormation 
to  be  more  thoroughly  political.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Danish  tibrone  was  occupied  by  Christian  II  (1513- 
1523),  an  enlightened  despot  of  Renaissance  sympathies*  He 
saw  the  chief  evil  of  his  kingdom  in  the  power  of  the  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  limit  that  of  the  bishops  by  introducing 
the  Lutheran  movement  he  secured  a  Lutheran  preacher  in 
the  person  of  Martin  Reinhard,  in  1520,  and  an  adviser  in 
Karlstadt  for  a  brief  time  in  1521.  Partially  at  least  through 
the  latter's  coimsels,  a  law  of  1521  forbad  appeals  to  Rome, 
reformed  the  monasteries,  limited  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  permitted  priestly  marriage.  Opposition  prevented  its 
execution,  and  the  hostility  of  the  privileged  classes,  which 
Christian  II  had  roused  in  many  ways,  drove  him  from  his 
throne  in  1523,  and  made  his  uncle,  Frederick  I  (1523-1533), 
King  m  his  stead. 

Though  inclined  to  Lutheranism,  Frederick  was  forced  by 
the  parties  which  had  put  him  on  the  throne  to  promise  to 
respect  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  prevent  any  heretical 
preaching.  Yet  Lutheranism  penetrated  the  land.  In  Hans 
Tausen  (1494-1561),  a  one-time  monk  and  former  Wittenberg 
student,  it  found  a  preacher  of  popular  power  from  1524  on- 
ward. The  year  before,  a  Danish  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  published.  By  1526,  King  Frederick  took  Tau- 
sen under  protection  as  his  chaplain.  The  same  year  the  King 
took  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  bishops  into  his 
own  hands.  A  law  of  1527  enacted  this  into  statute,  granted 
toleration  to  Lutherans,  and  permitted  priestly  marriage.^ 
These  changes  were  aided  by  the  support  of  a  lai^  section  of 
the  nobility  won  by  the  Kmg's  countenance  of  their  attach 
on  ecclesiastical  rights  and  property.  In  1530,  the  same  year 
as  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Tauaen  and  his  associates  lud 
before  the  Damsh  Pariimn^it  the  ''Forty-three  Copenhagen 
Articles."  No  decision  was  reached  at  the  time,  but  Lutheran- 
ism made  increa»ng  progress  till  Frederick's  demise  in  1583. 

The  death  of  Fredmck  left  all  in  contuakm.  Of  his  two  sons, 
most  of  the  noUes  favoMd  the  elder,  Chri^ian  III  (1686-1600), 
a  determined   Lutheran,   while   the  bishops  supported   the 
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younger,  Johann.  A  distracting  period  of  dvil  conflict  foHow^d. 
from  which  Christian  III  emerged  the  victor  in  1536.  Hie 
bishops  were  imprisoned,  their  authority  abolished,  and  church 
pr(^rty  confiscated  for  the  crown.^  Christian  now  called  on 
Wittenberg  for  aid.  Johann  Bugenhagen,  Luther's  associate, 
came  in  1537,  and  seven  new  Lutheran  superintendents,  named 
by  the  IGng,  but  retainmg  the  title  ''bishop,"  were  ordained 
by  the  German  reformer,  who  was  himself  a  presbyter,  Tlie 
Danish  church  was  now  reorganized  in  fully  Lutheran  fashioo.^ 
Norway  was  a  separate  kingdom,  but  by  election  under  die 
Danish  King.  The  Reformation  scarcely  touched  the  land 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  In  the  struggles  that  fcdlowed 
Archbishop  Olaf  Engelbrektsson  of  Trondhjem,  the  head  of 
the  Norwegian  dergy,  led  a  temporizing  party  and  fled  the  land 
on  Christian  Ill's  success.  Norway  was  made  a  Danidt 
province,  and  the  new  Danish  Lutheran  religious  consdtutioii 
was  nominally  introduced.  Effective  preaching  and  superin- 
tendence in  Norway  was,  however,  largely  n^ected  by  Chris- 
tian in  with  the  result  that  the  Reformation,  imposed  from 
above,  was  long  in  taking  effective  possession  of  popular  ^ym- 

Much  the  same  story  may  be  toki  of  the  f ar-Away  Danish 
possesion,  Iceland.  The  R^ormation  travelled  slowly  thitho; 
Bishop  Gisser  Einarsen  of  Skalholt,  educated  in  Germany 
and  of  Lutheran  sympathies,  began  a  conservative  Lutheran 
reformation  in  1540,  and  the  same  year  an  Icelandic  New  Testa- 
m^it  was  published.  In  1548  a  strong  Catholic  reaction,  kd 
by  Bishop  Jon  Aresen  of  Holum,  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Danish  yoke.  By  1554  the  rebellion  was  siq>pressed  and 
Lutheranism  forcibly  established,  though  long  with  littie  popu- 
lar approval. 

The  reformation  of  Sweden  was  largely  bound  up  with  a 
national  strug^e  for  independence.  Christian  II  of  Denmark 
foimd  bitter  resistance  to  his  efforts  to  secure  the  Swedish 
throne.  His  chief  supporter  was  Gustaf  Trolle,  archbidiop  of 
Upsala.  Gustaf  procured  from  Pope  Leo  X  approval  of  the 
excommunication  of  his  opponents,  though  that  opposition  was 
purely  political.  In  1520  Christian  II  captured  Stockholm  and 
followed  his  coronation  as  King  of  Sweden  by  a  deed  of  the 
utmost  cruelty.    He  had  the  unsuspecting  nobles,  gathered 
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for  ike  ceremony,  executed,  nominally  as  excommunicated 
heretics.  The  Stockhohn  Bath  of  Blood  roused  Sweden  to  a 
rebellion  against  Christian  II;  which  soon  found  an  energetic 
leader  in  Gustaf  Vasa.    The  Danes  were  expelled  and,  in 

1523,  Gustaf  was  chosen  King  (1523-1560). 

Meanwhile  Lutheran  doctrine  was  being  taught  by  two 
brothers,  who  had  returned  in  1519  from  studies  in  Wittenberg 
—Oaf  (1497-1552)  and  Lars  Petersson  (1499-1573),  who  lar 
bored  in  Stiengnas,  and  soon  won  the  archdeacon,  Lars  And^th 
son  (1482-1552).  By  1524  Emg  Gustaf  was  definitely  favor- 
ing these  leaders,  ^dersson  became  his  chancellor,  and  Lars 
Petersson  professor  of  theology  in  Upsala.    On  December  27, 

1524,  a  discussion  in  Upsala  between  Olaf  Petersson,  now 
preach^  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Roman  champion,  Peter  Galle, 
seemed  a  victory  for  the  reformers.^  Part  of  the  support  of 
the  King  was  probably  due  to  religious  conviction,  but  no  small 
portion  was  owing  to  the  dire  poverty  of  the  crown,  which 
Gustaf  thought  could  be  remedi^  only  by  extensive  confisca- 
tion of  church  property.  In  Jime,  1527,  the  King  struck  the 
blow.  At  the  Diet  of  Westeras  Gustaf  demanded  and  ob- 
tained by  threat  of  resignation,  the  assignment  to  the  crown  of 
all  episc^Md  or  monastic  i^operty  which  the  King  should  deem 
not  needed  for  proper  religious  work,  the  surrender  to  the 
heirs  of  the  original  owners  of  all  lands  exempt  from  taxes 
acquired  by  the  church  smce  1454,  and  ''pxiie"  preaching  of 
"Gfod's  Word.*'  Provision  was  made  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  church  under  royal  authority.*  Though  master  of  the 
Swedish  chiux^,  and  now  possessor  of  a  large  part  of  its  prop- 
erty, Gustaf  used  his  power  in  religion  conservatively.  Most 
of  the  old  prelates  left  the  land.  The  bishop's  office  was  re- 
tained, though  its  holders  were  now  appointed  by  the  King. 
New  bishops  were  consecrated,  with  the  old  rites,  in  1528,  at 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Peter  Magni,  of  Westeras,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  office  in  Catholic  days,  and  through  whom  apostoli- 
cal successicm  was  believed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  episcopate.  Further  reform  measures  were  taken  by 
the  synod  of  Oirebro  in  1529.^  A  Swedish  service  was  issued 
in  1529,  and  the  ''Swedish  Mass''  in  1531.  In  tiie  year  last 
named  Lars  Petersson  was  made  archbishop  of  Upsala,  though 
without  jurisdiction  over  his  fellow  bishops — ^that  remained  in 
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the  hands  of  the  King.  Most  of  the  lower  dergy  accepted  the 
Refonnation  and  kept  their  places,  but  such  changes  by  royal 
power  were  far  from  winning  immediate  popular  i^)provaI,  iod 
it  was  long  before  Sweden  became  thoroughly  Evangelical. 
Its  type  of  Lutheranism  in  doctrine  and  practice  was  strongly 
conservative.  The  reform  of  Sweden  carried  with  it  that  oi 
Finland,  then  part  of  the  Swedish  monarchy.  Hie  Swedish 
church  was  to  pass  through  a  period  of  Romanizing  reactkn, 
especially  under  the  reign  of  Gustaf's  son,  Johan  III  (1569- 
1592);  but  it  was  ended  in  1593,  when  the  ^mod  of  Upsala 
fonnally  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  creed  of 
Sweden. 

SECTION  Vn.      REVOLT  IN   FRENCH   SWnZERLAND   AND   GENEVA 
BEFORE  CALVIN 

Zurich  was  the  strongest  power  in  northern  SwitEerland, 
Bern  in  the  south.  The  latter  was  in  constant  rivalry  with 
the  dukes  of  Savoy,  especially  for  possession  of  Frendi-flpeak- 
ing  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Geneva.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  Evangelical  views  by  Bern  on  February  7,  1528 
(ante,  p.  363),  led  the  Bernese  government  to  further  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Reformation  into  these  dependent  districts 
by  encouraging  the  preaching  of  Guillaume  Farel  (14S&-1565). 
Farel  was  a  native  of  G^>,  in  the  French  province  of  Dauphini. 
As  a  student  in  Paris  he  came  under  the  influence  ot  the  hu- 
manistic reformer,  Jacques  Le  Fdvre,  of  Etaples,  and  by  1521 
was  preaching  under  the  auspices  of  the  moderately  ref  OTmatoiy 
Guillaume  Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux.  An  orator  ct  fieiy  ve- 
hemence, intense  feeling;  and  stentorian  vcnoe,  he  soon  was  so 
preaching  the  Refonnation  that  he  had  to  leave  France.  By 
1524  he  was  urging  reform  in  Basd,  but  his  impetuofity  led 
to  his  expulsion. 

The  next  months  were  a  period  of  wandering,  during  wfaidi 
Fard  visited  Strassburg  and  won  Butzer^s  friendship;  but,  m 
November,  1526,  his  work  in  French-«peakiiig  Switseriand 
began  in  Aigle,  where  the  Bernese  government  d^ended  him, 
thou^  not  yet  itsdf  fully  committed  to  the  R^oimatkm.^ 
^th  the  complete  victory  of  the  newer  views  in  Bern,  Fuel's 
woric  went  faster.    In  1528  Aigle,  OOon,  and  Bes  adopted  the 
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fiefoimation,  destroying  images  and  ending  the  mass.^  After 
vainly  attempting  to  invade  Lausanne,  he  began  a  stonny 
attack  in  Neuchfitel,  in  November,  1529,  which  ultimately 
secured  the  victory  of  the  Reformation  there.^  Morat  fol- 
lowed in  1530;'  but  in  Grandson  and  Orbe,  which,  like  Morat, 
were  imder  the  joint  overlordship  of  Protestant  Bern  and 
Catholic  Freibiug,  he  could  seciure  only  the  toleration  of  both 
forms  of  worship.^  A  visit  by  invitation  in  September,  1532, 
to  a  synod  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Refonnation  by  a  large 
section  of  the  body/  and  was  followed  in  October  by  an 
attempt,  at  first  unsuccessful,  to  preach  reform  in  Geneva.^ 
Everywhere  Farel  faced  opposition  with  undaunted  courage^ 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  life  and  at  the  cost  of  bodily  injury, 
but  no  one  could  be  indifferent  in  his  strenuous  presence. 

Geneva,  at  Farel's  coming,  was  in  the  struggle  of  a  revolu- 
ticmaiy  crisis.  Situated  on  a  main  trade  route  across  the 
Alps,  it  was  an  energetic  business  community,  keenly  alive  to 
its  interests  and  liberties,  of  rather  eai^-going  moral  standards, 
in  £q[>ite  of  its  extensive  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  founda* 
tions.  Genevan  liberties  were  being  maintained  with  great 
difficulty  against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerful  duke  ci 
Savoy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  three  powers 
shared  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  villages — 
the  bishop;  his  wicedommus,  or  temporal  administrator;  and  the 
citizens,  who  met  annually  in  a  General  Assembly  and  chose 
four  ''syndics''  and  a  treasurer.  Besides  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  citizens  were  ruled  by  a  Little  Council  of  twenty-five, 
of  which  the  ''i^yndics''  of  the  year  and  of  the  year  previous 
were  members.  Questions  of  liurger  policy  were  discussed  by 
a  Council  of  Sixty  appointed  by  the  Little  Council,  and  in 
1527  a  Council  of  Two  Himdred  was  added,  its  membership 
induding  the  Little  Council  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
others  dhosen  by  that  inner  body.  The  aggressive  du^  of 
Savoy  had  ^>pointed  the  mcedominua  since  1290,  and  had  cto- 
troUed  the  bishopric  since  1444.  The  struggle  was  therefore 
ime  for  freedom  by  the  citizens  against  Savoyard  interests,  rq>- 
resented  by  the  bishop  and  the  vicedominui. 

In  1519  the  Genevan  citizens  made  a  protective  alliance  with 
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Freiburg,  hut  Duke  Charles  m  of  Savoy  won  the  ijq[>per  hand, 
and  the  Genevan  patriot  Philibert  Berthelier  was  beheaded. 
Seven  years  later  Geneva  renewed  the  effort,  this  time  enter- 
ing into  aDianee  with  Bern  as  well  as  Freibiurg.  In  1527  the 
bi^op,  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  left  the  city,  whidb  he  oould  not 
control,  and  fully  attached  hunself  to  the  Savoyard  interests. 
The  authority  of  the  ^mcedominus  was  repudiated.  Duke 
Charles  attacked  the  plucky  city,  but  Bern  and  Freiburg  came 
to  its  aid  in  October,  1530,  and  he  had  to  pledge  tcBpect  to 
Genevan  liberties.^  Thus  far  tha«  was  little  sympathy  widi 
the  Reformation  in  Geneva,  but  B^n  was  Protestant  and  was 
anxious  to  see  the  Evangeliod  faith  there  established.  Placards 
criticising  papal  claims  and  presenting  reformed  doctrine  were 
posted  on  Jime  9, 1532,  but  Geneva's  ally,  Fr^urg,  was  Cath- 
olic, and  the  Genevan  govoiunent  disowned  any  leanings 
toward  Lutheranism.^  In  October  following  Farel  came,  as 
has  been  seen,  but  could  get  no  footing  in  the  dty.  Farel 
;flent  his  friend  Antoine  Froment  (1508-1581)  to  Geneva,  who 
found  a  place  there  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  propagated  rdfbnned 
doctrine  under  this  protection.  On  January  1, 1533,  Froment 
was  emboldened  to  preach  publicly,  though  the  result  was  a 
riot.  By  the  following  Easter  there  were  enough  Protestants 
to  dare  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  December  Eard 
effectively  returned.  The  Genevan  government  was  m  a  difli- 
cult  portion.  Its  Catholic  ally,  Frdbmrg,  dwnanded  that 
Farel  be  silenced.  Its  Protestant  ally,  Bmi,  insisted  on  the 
arrest  of  Guy  Furbity,  the  chief  defender  of  the  Roman  cause.' 
Farel  and  his  friends  held  a  public  dii^utation,  and  on  March  1, 
1534,  seized  a  church.  Under  Bernese  pressure  the  govern- 
ment broke  the  league  with  Catholic  Freiburg.  The  bishop 
now  raised  troops  to  attack  the  city.  I£s  actiim  greatly 
strengthened  Grenevan  opposition,  and  on  October  1, 1534,  tin 
Little  Coimcil  declared  the  bishopric  vacant,  though  Geneva 
was  still  far  from  predominantly  Protestant.^ 

With  the  following  year  Farel,  emboldened  by  the  suoccoaful 
result  of  a  public  debate  in  May  and  June,  proceeded  to  yet 
more  positive  action.  On  July  23,  1535,  he  seised  the  diunJi 
of  La  Madeleine,  and  on  August  8  the  cathedral  of  St.  Piene 
itself.    An  iconoclastic  riot  sw^t  the  churches.    Two  dajs 
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later  the  mass  was  abolished,  and  speedily  thereafter  the  monks 
and  nwis  were  driven  from  the  city.  On  May  21,  1536,  the 
work  was  completed  by  the  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  ex- 
pressing its  determination  ''to  live  in  this  holy  Evangelical 
law  and  word  of  God."  ^  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
been  pressing  Geneva  sorely,  but  Bern  came  at  last  powerfully 
to  its  aid  in  January,  1536.  Geneva  saw  the  peril  from  Savoy 
removed,  only  to  have  danger  arise  of  falling  under  Bernese 
control.  Yet  the  coiu-age  of  its  citizens  was  equal  to  the  ^tu- 
ation,  and  on  August  7,  1536,  Bern  acknowledged  Genevan 
independence.'  Tibe  courageous  city  was  now  free,  and  had 
accepted  Protestantism,  more  for  political  than  for  religious 
reasons.  Its  religious  institutions  had  all  to  be  formed  anew. 
Farel  felt  himself  imequal  to  the  task,  and  in  July,  1536,  he 
constrained  a  young  French  acquaintance  passing  through  the 
city  to  stay  and  aid  in  the  work.  The  friend  was  John 
Calvin.' 

SECTION  Vra.     JOHN  CALVIN '^^ 

John  Calvin  was  bom  in  Noyon,  a  city  of  Picardy,  about 
fifty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  on  July  10,  1509.  His 
father,  G£rard  Cauvin,  was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  risen  to 
the  posts  of  secretary  of  the  Noyon  bishopric  and  attorney  for 
its  cathedral  chapter,  and  possessed  the  friendship  of  the  pow- 
erful noble  family  of  Hangest,  which  gave  two  bishops  to 
Noyon  in  his  lifetime.  With  the  yoimger  members  of  this 
fainfly  John  Calvin  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  this  friend- 
ship earned  for  him  a  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  polite  society 
sudi  as  few  of  the  reformers  enjoyed.  Through  the  father's 
influence  the  son  received  the  income  from  certam  ecclesiastical 
posts  in  and  near  Noyon,  the  earliest  bemg  assigned  him  before 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  never  ordamed.  Thus  provided 
with  means,  Calvin  entered  the  University  of  Paris  in  August, 
1523,  enjoying  the  remarkable  instruction  in  Latin  given  by 
Mathurin  Cordier  (1479-1564),  to  whom  he  owed  the  founda- 
tion of  a  style  of  great  brilliancy.  Contmuing  his  course  with 
Bpecial  emphasis,  as  was  then  tiie  custom,  on  philosophy  and 
dialectics,  Calvin  completed  his  undergraduate  studies  early  in 
1528.    Aa  a  student  he  formed  a  number  of  warm  friendships, 
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notably  with  the  family  of  Guillaume  C<^,  the  JSaag^sjIbytieiMn^ 
and  an  eager  supporter  of  humanism. 

Calvin's  father  had  designed  him  for  theology,  but  hy  1527 
Gerard  Cauvin  was  in  quanrdi  with  the  Noycm  cathedral  diap- 
ter  and  determined  that  his  son  should  study  law.  For  tiiat 
disdidine  Calvin  now  went  to  the  University  of  Orleans,  where 
Pierre  de  I'Estoile  (1480-1537)  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  jurist, 
and  in  1529  to  the  Univ^^ty  of  Bourges,  to  listen  to  Andrea 
Aldati  (1493-1550).  Humanistic  mterests,  also,  strongly  At> 
tracted  him,  and  he  b^;an  Greek  in  Bourges  with  the  wl  of  a 
Cerman  teacher,  Mdchior  Wolmar  (1490-1561).  He  gradu- 
ated in  law;  but  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  in  1531,  left  Cahrm 
his  own  master,  and  he  now  took  up  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  the  humanist  College  de  France,  whidi  King 
Francis  I  had  founded  m  Paris  in  1530.  He  was  hard  at  work 
on  his  first  book — ^his  Commeniary  on  Seneca's  TreaUee  on 
Clemency — ^which  was  published  in  April,  1532.  It  was  a  mar- 
vel of  erudition,  and  marked  no  less  by  a  profound  senae  of 
moral  values;  but  in  it  Calvin  displayed  no  interest  in  the 
religious  questions  of  the  age.  He  was  still  simply  an  earnest, 
deeply  learned  humanist. 

Yet  it  was  not  for  want  of  opportunity  to  know  the  new  doo- 
trines  that  Calvin  was  still  untouched  by  the  strugg^  Hu- 
manism had  done  its  preparatory  work  in  France  as  elsewhere. 
Its  most  conspicuous  representative  had  been  Jacques  Le  Kvie 
of  Etaples  (14557-1536),  who  made  his  home  in  the  monastery 
of  St-Grermain  des  Prfe  in  Paris,  from  1507,  for  some  years, 
and  gathered  about  him  a  notable  group  of  disciples.  Le  FIvre 
never  broke  or  wished  to  break  with  the  Roman  Churdi,  but 
in  1512  he  published  a  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles,  which 
denied  the  justifying  merit  of  good  works,  dedared  salvation 
the  free  gift  of  Grod,  and  held  to  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  was  the  study  of  a  quiet  scholar  and  aroused  no  sensaticm  at 
the  time.  Keven  years  later,  in  1523,  he  put  forth  a  tranakr 
tion  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  his  pupils  were  Guillaume 
Bri^onnet  (1470-1534),  from  1516  bishop  of  Meaux;  Guillaume 
Bud6  (1467-1540),  to  whose  persuasions  the  estabUsdmient  of 
the  CToUdge  de  Fiance  by  royal  authority  was  due;  Francois 
Vatable  (?-1547),  Calvin's  teacher  of  Hebrew  on  that  fouzMia- 
tion;  Gi^raid  Roussel  (1500  M550),  Calvm's  frirad,  later 
bishop  of  Oloron;  Louis  de  B^rquin  (1490-1529),  to  die  at  die 
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stake  for  his  Protestantism;  and  Guillaume  Farel,  whose  fiery 
refonnatory  career  has  abeady  been  noted.  With  these  men 
of  reformatory  impulse,  none  of  whom,  save  the  two  last  men- 
tioned, broke  with  the  Roman  Church,  many  humanists  sym- 
pathized, such  as  the  family  of  Cop,  whose  friendship  Calvin 
enjoyed  in  Paris.  They  had  powerful  support  in  King  Fran- 
cis's gifted  and  popular  sister.  Marguerite  d'AngoulSme  (1492- 
1549),  from  1527  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  ultimately  an 
tmavowed  Protestant.  Luther's  books  early  penetrated  into 
France  and  were  read  m  this  circle.  Few  of  its  members  real- 
ized, however,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  or  were  ready  to 
pay  the  full  price  of  reform;  but  there  was  no  ignorance  of 
what  the  main  questions  were  in  the  scholarly  circle  in  which 
Calvin  moved.  Hiey  had  not  as  yet  become  important  for 
him. 

Between  the  publication  ot  his  CommerUary  on  Seneca's 
Treatise  en  Clemency  in  the  spring  of  1532  and  the  autumn  of 
1533  Calvin  experienced  a  "sudden  conversion.*'  ^  Of  its  dr- 
cumstanoes  nothing  is  certainly  known^  but  its  central  experi- 
ence was  that  God  spoke  to  him  through  the  Scriptures  and 
God's  will  must  be  obeyed.  Religion  had  henceforth  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts.  How  far  he  even  yet  thought  of  break- 
ing with  the  Roman  Church  is  doubtful.  He  was  still  a  mem- 
b^  of  the  humanistic  circle  in  Paris,  of  which  Roussel  and  his 
intimate  friend  Nicolas  Cop  were  leaders.^  On  November  1, 
1533,  Cop  delivered  an  inaugural  address  as  newly  elected  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  r^orm, 
using  language  borrowed  from  Erasmus  and  Luther.'  That 
Calvin  wrote  the  oration  as  has  often  been  alleged,  is  improba- 
ble, but  he  undoubtedly  sympathized  with  its  sentiments.  The 
commotion  aroused  was  great,  and  King  Francis  enjoined  ac- 
tion against  the  ''Lutherans."  ^  Cop  and  Calvin  had  to  seds, 
safety,  which  Calvin  found  in  the  home  of  a  friend,  Louis  du 
Tillet,  in  AngoulSme.  Calvin's  sense  of  the  neces^ty  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  okier  communion  was  now  n^idly  developmg, 
and  forced  him  to  go  to  Noyon  to  resign  his  benefices  on  May 
4,  1534.  Here  he  was  for  a  brief  time  imprisoned.  Though 
soon  released,  France  was  too  perilous  for  hun,  especially  after 
Antoine  Marcourt  posted  his  injudicious  theses  against  the 

t  Kidd,  pp.  623,  624.  « Ibid.,  pp.  524,  626. 

•  Ibid,,  pp.  626,  626.  *  Ibid,,  pp.  626-628  T 
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mass  in  October,  1534/  and  by  about  New  Year's  foDowing 
Calvin  was  safely  in  Protestant  Basd. 

Marcourt's  placards  had  been  followed  by  a  sharp  renewal 
of  persecution,  one  of  the  victims  being  Calvin's  friend  the 
Parisian  merchant,  Estienne  de  la  Forge.  Francis  I  was  co- 
quetting for  the  aid  of  German  Protestants  against  Charies  V, 
and  therefore,  to  justify  French  persecutions,  issued  a  public 
letter  in  February,  1535,  charging  French^PrgtjgtjwitigmjriA 
anarchistic  aims  sudi  ad  no  government  could  bear.  Calvin 
fdt  that  He  must  defend  his  slandered  f eOow  I)eliever3.  He 
therefore  rapidly  completed  a  work  begun  in  Angoulteie,  and 
published  it  in  March,  1536,  as  his  IngtUutes,  prefedng  it  with 
a  letter  to  the  French  King.  The  letter  is  one  of  the  literary 
masterpieces  of  the  R^ormation  age.  Courteous  and  digni- 
fied, it  is  a  tremendously  forceful  presentation  of  the  Protestant 

r^     position  and  d^ense  of  its  holders  against  the  rpyal  slanders. 

^        No  French  Protestant  had  yet  spoken  with  sudi  deamess,  re- 
straint, and  power,  and  with  it  its  author  of  twenty-six  years 
stepped  at  once  into  the  leadership  of  French  Protestantism,* 
The  InsUtides  themselves,  to  which  this  letter  was  prefixed, 
were,  as  published  in  1536,  far  from  the  extensive  treatise  into 
A  which  they  were  to  grow  in  Calvin's  final  edition  of  1550 ;  but 
I  u'  they  were  already  tiie  most  orderly  and  systematic  popular 
presentation  of  doctrine  and  of  the  Christian  life  that  tlie  Ref- 
ormation  produced.    r^lviVf^  min^  wii5>  fnrmyl^it^  «^^^ 

\^  I  .  than  creative.  Without  LiUther's  antecedentiab(H«  his  work 
couId~not  have  been  done.  It  is  Luther's  ccmception  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  of  the  sacraments  as  seals  of  God's  promiaea 
that  he  presents.  Much  he  derived  from  Butz^ ,  notably  his 
emphasis  on  the  glory  of  God  as  that  for  whidi  all  things  are 
created,  on  election  as  a  doctrine  of  Christian  confidence,  and 
on  the  consequences  of  dection  as  a  strenuous  endeavor  after 
a  life  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  But  all  is  ^stematiaed 
and  clarified  with  a  skill  that  was  Calvin's  own. 

Man's  highest  knowledge,  Calvin  taught,  is  that  of  God  and 
of  himself.    Enough  comes  by  nature  to  leave  man  without 
excuse,  but  adequate  knowledge  is  given  only  m  the  Saiptures, . 
which  the  witness  of  th^  Spirit  in  tiie  heart  of  the  hrf^^^YWyT 
reader  attests  as  tfie  very  voice  of  God.    Th<MM>  .c^irfp^iyy^ 
leach  {hat  God  is  gboif .  and  the  source  of  all  yxxlness  every* 
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where.  Obedience  to  God's  will  is  man's  prinifd  duty.  As 
originaQy  created,  man  was  good  and  capable  of  obeying  Grod's 
willy  but  he  lost  goodness  and  gower  alike  in  Adam's  fall,  and 
is  now,  of  Irngslf,  abiolut^y^i^jml^^^  Hence 

jio  ¥roik  6t  man^s  can  have  any  merit;  and  alTmen  are  in  a 
state  of  -ruin  meritmg  only  damnation.  From  this  helpless 
and  hopeless  condition  some  men  are  undeservedly  rescued 
through  the  work  of  Christ.  He  paid  the  penalty  due  for  the 
«ns  of  those  in  whose  behalf  He  died ;  yet  the  offer  and  recep- 
tion of  this  ransom  was  a  free  act  on  God's  part,  so  that  its 
cause  is  God's  love. 

All  that  Christ  has  wrought  is  without  avail  unless  it  becomes 
a  man's  personal  possession.    This  possession  is  effected  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  works  when,  how,  and  where  He  will, 
creating  repentance;  and  faith  whidi,  as  with  Luther,  is  a  vital 
union  between  the  believer  and  Christ.    This  new  life  of  faith 
is  salvation,  but  it  is  salvation  unto  .rls^ht^usness.    That  the 
bdiever  now"dldes  WOfK'^preasmg  to  God  is  the  proof  that  he 
has  entered  into  vital  union  with  Christ.    **Wfi  are  jufltifipfi 
not  without,  and  vet  rini;.  l^y  yorJf<i/'    Calvin  thus  left  room  for 
a  conception  of  "works"  as  strenuous  as  any  claimed  by  the    ^ 
Roman  Church,  though  very  different  in  relation  to  the  accom-  ,/w,  „    / 
plishment  of  salvation.    The  standard  set  before  the  Chris-., . 
tian  is  the  law  of  God,  as  wntaineiJttjthe_Scripto  as  "   -  j~ 

a  test  of  his  salvation  but  as  an  expression  of  that  will  of  God 
which  as  an  already  saved  man  he  will  strive  to  fulfil.    This 
ejnphasis  on  the  law  as  the  guide  of  ChristjanUfe  was  pecuHagly 
"^eBWW^JB^IWtfWacI^^ 

tU!l£F,  lAcTugh'  in  Calvin's  conception  man  is  saved  to  character 
rather  than  by  character.  A  prime  nourishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  by  prayer. 

Since  all  good  is  of  God,  and  man  is  unable  to  initiate  or  re- 
sist his  conversion,  it  follows  that  the  reason  some  are  saved 
and  others  are  lost  is  the  divine  choice — election  and  reproba- 
tion. For  a  rdstson  for  that  choice  beyond  the  will  of  God  it  b 
absurd  to  inquire,  since  God's  will  is  an  ultimate  fact.  Yet  to 
Calvin  election  was  always  primarily  a  doctrine  of  Christian 
comfort  That  God  had  a  plan  of  salvation  for  a  man,  indi- 
viduaQy,  was  an  unshakable  rock  of  confidence,  not  only  for 
one  c(mvinced  of  his  own  unworthiness,  but  for  one  surrounded 
by  oppoeiDg  forces  even  if  they  were  those  of  priests  and  Kings. 
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It  made  a  man  a  fellow  liUwrer  with  (rod  in  the  acoompfidnncoit 
of  God's  wilL 

Three  institutions  have  been  divinely  established  by  which 
the  Christian  life  is  maintained — the  church,  the  sacraments,  and 
civil  government.  In  the  last  analysb  tfa^  diurdi  consists  of 
'"all  &e  dect  of  Grod";  but  it  also  prop^ly  denotes  ''the  wfacde 
body  of  mankind  .  .  .  who  profess  to  worship  one  God  and 
Chnst"  Yet  there  is  no  true  churdi  ''where  lying  and  false- 
hood have  usurped  the  ascendancy."  The  New  Testamei^ 
shows  as  churdi  officers,  pastors,  teachers,  elders,  and  deacons, 
who  enter  oa  their  charges  with  the  assent  of  the  congr^^atioD 
;/  '  /  that  they  serve.  Their  "call"  is  twofold,  the  secret  jod^ja- 
•^  tion  from  God  and  the  "approbation  of  the  people."'  ""CaWm 

tirasgaveto^e  congregation  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  its  officers 
not  acocMxled  by  any  other  Reformation  party  excqit  that  of 
the  Anabaptists,  though  circumstances  at  Geneva  were  to  com- 
pel him  to  r^ard  that  voice  there  as  expressed  by  the  city 
government.  Similarly  Calvin  claimed  for  the  church  full  and 
independ^it  jurisdiction  in  discipline  iq>  to  the  point  of  ex- 
aunmunication.  Further  it  could  not  go;  but  it  was  a  retoi- 
ticm  of  a  freedom  which  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Ref (mnatioo 
had  abandoned  to  state  supervision.  Civil  government  has» 
however,  the  divinely  appointed  task  of  fostering  the  diurdi* 
protecting  it  from  false  doctrine,  and  punishing  offenders  for 
whose  crimes  excommunication  is  insufficient.  It  was  esacDr 
I  ^^  ^^tially  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  rdations  of  church  and  state. 

Calvin  recognized  only  two  sacram^its — baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Regarding  the  burning  question  of  Christ's 
'  J  .  ;  !^  presence  in  the  Supper,  he  stood,  like  Butzer,  part  way  be- 
i  (  tween  Luther  and  Zwingli,  nearer  the  Swiss  reformer  in  form, 
and  to  the  Grerman  in  spirit.  With  Zwingli  he  denied  any 
physical  presence  of  Christ ;  yet  he  asserts  in  the  clearest  tenns 
a  real, 'though  spiritual  presence  received  by  faith.  "Christ, 
out  of  the  substance  of  His  flesh,  breathes  life  into  our  souk, 
nay,  diffuses  His  own  life  into  us,  though  the  real  flesh  of  Christ 
does  not  enter  us."  * 

On  the  publication  of  the  InsHhdes  in  the  ^ring  of  1536, 
Calvin  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  in  Ita^, 
doubtless  intending  to  advance  the  Evangelical  cause  with  his 
liberal-minded  and  hospitable  fellow  countr3rwoman,  the  Dudi- 


^  The  quotations  in  theee  paragraphs  are  from  the  edttioa  ofr  1550. 
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ess  Raiie.  ISs  stay  was  short,  and  a  brief  visit  to  France 
followed^  to  settle  his  business  affairs  and  to  proceed  to  Basel 
or  Strassburg  with  his  brother  and  sister,  llie  perils  of  war 
took  him  to  Geneva  in  July,  1536,  and  there  Farel's  fiery  ex- 
hortation, as  has  been  seen  (ante,  p.  389),  induced  him  to  remain. 

Calvin's  work  in  (jreneva  began  very  modestly.    He  was  a 
lecturer  on  the  Bible,  and  was  not  appomted  one  of  the  preach- 
ers till  a  year  later.    Over  Farel,  however,  he  exercised  great 
influence.    Hieir  first  joint  work  was  to  aid  the  Bernese  min- 
isters and  civil  authorities  in  the  effective  estaUishment  of 
the  Reformation  throughout  Vaud  and  in  Lausanne,  which  had 
just  come  imder  Bernese  control.^    In  Lausanne,  Pierre  Yiret 
(1511-1571)  was  appointed  pastor,  an  office  which  he  was  to         ^ 
hold  till  1550.    With  him  Calvin  was  to  enjoy  dose  frioidship.    . 
Calvin  and  Faiel  now  undertook  to  accMnplish  three  results^'  *^  *  * 
in  Geneva  itself.    Li  January,  1637,  they  laid  before  the  Little /?,  ]  f 
Council   a  series   of  recommendations  from   Calvin's  pen.^       ^     , 
These  proposed  monthly  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supi)er.^^'^*^v^; 
For  better  preparation,  the  dty  govemmait  should  appoint 
''certain  persons"  for  each  quarter  of  the  dty,  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ministers,  might  report  the  unworthy  to  the  church 
for  discqrfine  up  to  excommunication.    This  was  Calvin's  first 
attempt  to  make  Greneva  a  model  community,  and  likewise  to     ^ 
assert  the  independence  of  the  chim*h  in  its  own  sphere.    A  ^, . ,   ' 
second  effort  was  the  adoption  of  a  catechism  eomposed  by 
Calvin,  and  a  third  the  unpoation  oh  each  dtizen  of  a  creed,     ^ 
probably   written   by   Farel.*    These   recommendations   the   -^    , 
Little  Council  adopted  with  considerable  modification. 

Tie  success  of  Calvin's  work  was  soon  threatened.  He  and 
Fard  were  unjustly  charged  with  Arianism  by  Pierre  Caroli, 
then  of  Lausanne.  They  vindicated  their  orthodoxy  easily, 
but  not  till  great  publidty  had  been  given  to  the  matter.^  In 
Geneva  itsdf  the  new  discipline  and  the  demand  for  individual 
assent  to  the  new  creed  soon  aroused  bitter  opposition.  This 
was  strong  enough  to  secure  a  vote  of  the  Coimcil  of  Two  Hun- 
dred, in  January,  1538,  that  the  Supper  should  be  refused  to 
no  one,  thus  destroying  Calvm's  system  of  discipline.^  The 
next  month  the  opposition  won  the  A\y  dection,  and  deter- 
mined to  force  the  issue.    The  Bernese  liturgy  differed  some- 

'  Kidd,  pp.  54g-668.        *  Tbid,,  ^,  560-567.        >  T&id.,  pp.  568-ff72. 
« Ibid,,  pp.  573-575.         » /6id.,  p.  577.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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ftt  from  that  now  established  in  (reneva.    B»n  had  kng 

l^  wished  it  adapted  in  Geneva,  and  the  (^position  now  seemed 

>*   a  vote  that  it  be  used.    Calvin  and  Farel  r^arded  the  diflp»- 

i^y     ences  in  Bernese  and  Genevan  usage  as  ot  slight  inqxHtanoe, 

^  but  an  imposition  by  dvil  authority,  without  consulting  tiie 

ministers,  they  viewed  as  robbing  the  chuidi  ci  all  freedom. 

Calvin  and  Farel  refused  compliance,  and  cm  April  23,  1S38, 

were  banished.^    Their  work  in  G^ieva  seemed  to  have  ended 

in  total  failure. 

After  a  vam  att^npt  at  restoration  to  Geneva  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Swiss  Ph>testant  authorities,  Fard  found  a  pastorate 
in  Neuch&td,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  his  luxne;  and  Cal* 
vin,<at  Butzer's  invitation,  a  refuge  in  Stras^urg.  Hie  three 
^*^ears  there  spent  were  in  many  ways  the  happiest  in  Calvin's 
Vv''  fife.  TbfNehe  m^jpasioT  of  a  church  of  Fr»ch  refugees  and 
^4*  lecture  on  theolc^y.  There  he  was  honored  by  the  city  and 
ftiade  one  c^lts  i^presaitatives  in  Charles  Vs  r^micMi  dd>ates 
between  Ph>testantB  and  Catholics  (ante,  p.  376),  gaining 
thereby  the  friendship  of  Mdanchthon  and  other  German  re- 
formers. There  he  married,  in  1540,  the  wife  who  was  to  be 
his  faithful  companion  till  her  death  in  1549.  Th^e  he  found 
time  for  writing,  not  merely  an  a:ilarged  edition  ot  the  IruH-- 
Me9,  and  his  Commeniary  on  Romana^  the  beginning  of  a  aeries 
that  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  exegetes  among  the  reformers, 
but  his  brilliant  ^gpfy  to  Sadoleto.  which  was  justiy  r^aided 
as  the  ablest  of  vindications  of  Protestantism  genmJly.^ 

Meanwhile  a  pditical  revolution  occurred  in  Greneva  for 
which  Calvin  was  in  no  way  responsible.  The  party  there 
which  had  secured  his  banishment  made  a  disastrous  txeaty 
with  Bern  in  1539,  which  resulted  in  its  overthrow  the  next 
year  and  the  condemnation  of  the  n^otiators  as  traitors. 
The  party  friendly  to  Calvin  was  once  more  in  power,  and  its 
leaders  sought  his  return.  He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded, 
but  in  1541  was  once  more  in  Geneva,  practically  on  his  own 
terms.' 

Calvin  promptiy  secured  the  adoption  of  his  new  ecdedas- 
tical  constitution,  the  Ordonnancea,  now  far  more  definite  than 
the  reconmiendations  aocepled  m  J^3Z-    ^  spite  of  his  success- 
ful return,  however,  he  could  not  have  them  quite  all  that  he 
» Kidd,  pp.  677-580.  « Ibid,,  pp.  583-586. 
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wished.  The  Ordonrumce^  declare  that  Christ  has  instituted 
in  His  church  the  f oiur  offices  of  pastor,  teacher,  elder,  and 
deaccm,  and  define  the  duties  of  eacCT  Pastors  were  to  meet 
weekly  for  public  discussion,  examination  of  ministerial  can-^ 
didates,  and  e]^esb,  in  what  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Congrigation.  The  teacher  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Geneva 
adiool  system,  which  Calvin  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in 
the  religious  training  of  the  city.  To  the  deacons  were  assigned 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  supervision  of  the  hospital.  The 
elders  were  the  heart  of  Calvin's  system.  They  were  laymen, 
chosen  by  the  Little  Coimcil,  two  from  itself,  foiur  from  the 
Sixty,  and  six  from  the  Two  Hundred,  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  one  of  the  syndics.  They,  together  with  the  minis- 
ters, made  up  the  ConMtoire,  meeting  every  Thursday,  and 
diarged  with  ecclesiastical  discipline.  To  exconununication 
they  could  go;  beyond  that,  if  the  offense  demanded,  they 
were  to  refer  the  case  to  the  dvil  authorities.  No  right  seemed 
to  Calvin  so  vital  to  the  independence  of  the  church  as  this  of 
excommunication,  and  for  none  was  he  compelled  so  to  struggle 
till  its  final  establishment  in  1555.^ 

Besides  this  task,  Calvin  prepared  a  new  and  much  more 
effective  catechism,'  and  introduced  a  liturgy,  based  on  that 
of  his  French  congregation  in  Strassburg,  whidi,  in  turn,  was 
essentially  a  translation  of  that  generally  in  use  in  that  German 
city.  In  fonnulating  it  for  Genevan  use  Calvin  made  a  good 
many  modifications  to  meet  Genevan  customs  or  prejudices.^ 
It  c(»nbined  a  happy  union  of  fixed  and  free  prayer.  Calvin 
had  none  of  the  hostility  against  fixed  forms  which  his  spiritual 
descendants  in  Great  Britain  and  America  afterward  mani- 
fested.   It  also  gave  full  place  to  singing. 

Under  Calvin's  guidance,  and  he  held  no  other  office  than  that 
of  <me  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  much  was  done  for  educa^ 
ti<m  and  for  improved  trade;  but  all  Genevan  life  was  under  the 
coDstKDt  and  minute  supervision  of  the  Conaistaire.  Calvin 
would  make  Geneva  a  model  of  a  perfected  Christian  com- 
munity. Its  strenuous  Evangelicalism  attracted  refugees  in 
large  niunbers,  many  of  them  men  of  position,  learning,  and 
wealth,  principally  from  France,  but  also  from  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  England.    These  soon  beoune  a 

>  Kidd,  pp.  58»-«03.  >  Ibid,,  p.  647. 
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very  important  factor  in  Genevan  life.  Calvin  himadf ,  and  al 
his  associated  ministers,  were  foreigners.  Opposition  to  his 
strenuous  rule  appeared  practically  from  the  first,  but,  by  1548, 
had  grown  very  serious.  It  was  made  up  of  two  el^nents, 
those  to  whom  any  discipline  would  have  been  irksome;  and 
much  more  formidable,  those  of  old  Grenevan  families  who  felt 
that  Calvin,  his  feUow  ministers,  and  the  refugees  were  fat- 
eigners  who  were  imposing  a  foreign  yoke  on  a  dty  of  heroic 
traditions  of  independence.  That  there  was  a  party  of  rdig- 
ious  LiberHna  in  Geneva,  is  a  baseless  tradition. 

Calvin's  severest  strug^^e  was  from  1548  to  1555,  from  the 
time  that  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  be  swamped  politically  by  the  refugees,  till  the 
refugees,  almost  all  of  whom  were  eager  supporters  d  Calvm, 
achieved  what  had  been  dreaded,  and  made  Calvin's  position 
unshakable.  Constantly  increasing  in  fame  outside  €sl  Goieva, 
Calvin  stood  in  imminait  peril,  throughout  this  period,  of  hav- 
ing his  Genevan  work  overthrown. 

The  cases  of  conflict  were  many,  but  two  stand  out  witii 
special  prominence.  The  first  was  that  caused  by  J€r6ine 
Herm^  Bolsec,  a  former  monk  of  Paris,  now  a  Protestant 
physician  in  Veigy,  near  Greneva.  In  the  CongrSgation  Bdsec 
charged  Calvin  with  error  in  asserting  predestination,  lliat 
was  to  attadc  the  very  foundations  of  Calvin's  authority, 
for  his  sole  h(dd  on  Greneva  was  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  he  was  not  right  in  all,  he  was  thoroughly  discredited. 
Calvin  took  Bdsec's  charges  b^ore  the  city  government  in 
October,  1551.  The  result  was  Bolsec's  trial.  The  cpinions 
of  other  Swiss  governments  were  asked,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  attached  no  such  weight  to  predestinaticm  as  did  Cal- 
vin. It  was  with  difficulty  that  Calvin  iN*ocured  Bolsec's 
banishment,  and  the  episode  led  him  to  a  more  straiuous  in- 
sistence of  the  vital  importance  of  predestinaticm  as  a  Chris^ 
tian  truth  than  even  heretofore.^  As  for  Bolsec,  he  uttimatdy 
returned  to  the  Roman  conmiunion  and  avenged  himsdf  on 
Calvin's  memory  by  a  grossly  slanderous  bi(^;rt^y. 

Calvin  was  thus  holding  his  power  with  difficulty,  when  in 
February,  1553,  the  elections,  which  for  some  years  had  been 
fairly  balanced,  turned  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  opponents. 
His  fall  seemed  inevitable,  when  he  was  rescued  and  put  on 
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the  path  to  ultimate  victory  by  the  arrival  in  Geneva  of  Miguel 
ServetuSy  whose  case  forms  the  second  of  those  here  men- 
tioned. Servetus  was  a  Spaniard^  almost  the  same  age  as 
Calvin^  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great,  though  erratic,  genius. 
In  1531  he  published  his  De  TrinUaJbis  ErrorSms.  Compelled 
to  conceal  his  identity,  he  studied  medicine  under  the  name  of 
Villeneuve,  being  the  real  discoverer  of  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  He  settled  in  Vienne  in  PVance,  where  he 
developed  a  large  practice.  He  was  working  secretly  on  his 
RestiJtuiion  of  ChrUtianiiy,  which  he  publish^  early  in  1553. 
To  his  thinking,  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Christology,  and  infant  baptism  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  corruption  of  the  diurch.  As  early  as  1545,  he 
had  begun  an  exasperating  correspondence  with  Calvin,  whose 
InstituJtes  he  contemptuou^y  criticised. 

Servetus's  identity  and  authorship  w^«  unmasked  to  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Lyons,  by  Calvin's  friend, 
Guillaume  Trie,  who,  a  little  later,  supplied  further  proof 
obtained  from  Calvin  himself.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
burned;  though,  before  sentence,  he  had  escaped  from  prison 
in  Vienne.  For  reasons  hard  to  understand  he  made  his  way 
to  Greneva,  and  was  there  arrested  in  August,  1553.  His  con- 
demnation now  became  a  test  of  strength  between  Calvin  and 
the  opposition,  which  did  not  dare  come  out  openly  in  defense 
of  so  notorious  a  heretic,  but  made  Calvin  all  the  difficulties 
that  it  could.  As  for  Servetus,  he  had  mudi  hope  for  a  favor- 
able issue,  and  demanded  that  Calvin  be  exiled  and  Calvin's 
goods  adjudged  to  him.  The  trial  ended  in  Servetus's  con- 
viction and  death  by  fire  on  October  27,  1553.  Though  a  few 
voices  of  protest  were  raised,  notably  that  of  S^bastien  Castellio 
(1515-1563)  of  Basel,  most  men  agreed  with  Melanchthon  that 
it  was  "justly  done."  However  odious  the  trial  and  its  tragic 
end  may  seem  in  retrospect,  for  Calvin  it  was  a  great  victory. 
It  fireed  the  Swiss  churches  from  any  imputation  of  unortho- 
doxy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while  Calvin's  opponents 
had  mined  themselves  by  making  difficult  the  punishment  of 
one  whom  the  general  sentiment  of  that  age  condemned. 

Calvin's  improved  status  was  soon  apparent.  The  elections 
of  1554  were  decidedly  in  his  favor,  those  of  1555  yet  more  so. 
In  Jimuary,  1555,  he  seeing  permanent  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Consistoire  to  proceed  to  exconmnmicaticm  with7 
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out  fovemmental  interferenoe.^  The  now  largdy  Calvmnt 
govenunent  proceeded,  the  same  year,  to  make  its  poaitioB 
secure  by  admitting  a  considerable  number  of  the  refugees  to 
the  franchise.  A  idight  riot  on  the  evaiing  of  May  16,  1555, 
begun  by  Calvin's  opponoits,  was  seized  as  the  occasion  of 
executing  and  banishing  thdr  leaders  as  traitors.  Henceforth 
the  party  favorable  to  Calvin  was  imdi^uted  master  €i  (joieva. 
Bern  was  still  hostile,  but  the  common  danger  to  Bern  and 
Oeneva  when  Enmianud  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  and  victor 
for  Spun  over  the  French  at  St.-Quentin  in  1557,  was  enabled 
to  lay  claim  to  his  duchy,  then  mostly  in  po&aeaaSaa  qi  the 
Frendi,  brought  about  a  '^perpetual  alliuice,''  in  JanuiugrtlSSB, 
in  whidi  Geneva  stood  for  the  first  time  on  a  full  equality  wiA 
its  ally,  Bern.  Thus  relieved  of  the  most  pressing  pmls,^  at 
home  and  abroad,  Calvin  crowned  his  Genevan  woik  by  tiie 
foundation  in  1559  of  the  '^  Genevan  Academy'' — in  reality, 
as  it  has  long  since  become,  the  Univerdty  of  Geneva.*  It  be- 
came immediately  the  greatest  centre  of  thedogical  instructioa 
in  the  Reformed  communions,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lutheran,  and  the  great  seminary  from  whidi  ministos  in 
numbers  were  sent  forth  not  only  to  France  but  in  less  de- 
gree to  the  Netherlands,  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

Calvin's  influence  ezt^ided  far  beyond  Geneva.  Thanks  to 
his  Instihdes,  his  pattern  of  church  govemmoit  in  Goieva,  his 
academy,  his  commentaries,  and  his  constant  correqx>ndaice» 
he  moulded  the  thought  and  inspired  the  ideals  ot  the  Protes- 
tantism of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  the  English 
Puritans.  His  influence  penetrated  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
before  his  death  Calvinism  was  taking  root  in  soudiwestem 
Germany  itself.  Men  thought  his  thoughts  after  him.  Hs 
was  the  only  S3rstem  that  the  Reformation  produced  that  could 
organize  itself  pow^ully  in  the  face  of  govonmental  hostility, 
as  in  France  and  En^and.  It  tnuned  strong  men,  ciHifidait 
in  their  dection  to  be  fellow  workers  with  God  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  will,  courageous  to  do  battle,  insistent  on  diar- 
acter,  and  confident  that  God  has  given  in  the  Scriptures  the 
guide  of  all  right  hiunan  conduct  and  proper  workup.  The 
spiritual  disciples  of  Calvin,  in  most  various  lands,  bore  <me  com- 
mon stamp.    This  was  Calvin's  work,  a  mastery  of  mind  over 
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mind,  and  certainly  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  Geneva,  on  May 
27, 1564,  he  deserved  the  description  of  ''the  only  international 
leformer,"  * 

Calvin  left  no  successor  of  equal  stature.  The  work  had 
grown  too  large  for  any  one  man  to  direct.  But  in  Geneva, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  labors  beyond  its  borders,  his 
mantle  fell  on  the  worthy  shoulders  of  Theodore  Beza  (1519- 
1605),  a  man  of  more  conciliatory  spirit  and  gentler  ways,  but 
devoted  to  the  same  ideals. 

SECTION  IX.     THE  ENGLISH  REVOLT 

rSSngland  the  stronger  Kings  had  long  practically  controlled 
episcopal  appointments,  and  such  as  were  made  directly  by  the 
Pope  were  usually  on  some  basis  of  agreement  with  the  sover- 
eign. The  chief  political  posts  were  filled  by  churchmen,  partly 
because  few  laymen  could  vie  with  them  in  learning  or  experi- 
ence, and  partly  because  the  emoluments  of  high  churchly 
office  made  such  appointments  inexpensive  for  the  royal 
treasury.  Naturally,  in  such  appointments,  ability  and  use- 
fulness in  the  royal  service  were  apt  to  be  more  valued  than 
spiritual  fitness.  Such  was  the  state  of  affau^  when  Henry 
Vm  (150&-1547)  began  his  reign.  Some  Wyclifianism  existed 
in  humble  cirdes  and  occasionally  came  under  churchly  censure. 
Humanism  had  entered  England  and  had  foimd  supporters  in 
limited  groups  among  the  educated.  John  Colet  (1467  ?-1519), 
ultimately  dean  of  St  Paul's  in  London,  had  lectured  in  Oxford 
on  Paul's  epistles,  in  full  humanistic  spirit,  as  early  as  1496, 
and  refounded  St.  Paul's  school  in  1512.  Erasmus  had  taught 
in  Cambridge  from  1511  to  1514,  having  first  visited  Engird 
in  1499,  and  he  made  many  friends  there.  One  of  these  was 
the  excellent  John  Fisher  (1469?-1535),  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  another,  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535).  Yet 
there  was  little  in  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  VHI's 
reign  that  made  a  change  in  the  existing  ecclesiastical  situation 
seem  possible.  One  trait  of  the  national  life  was  conspicuous, 
however,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  Henry  VIK's  support 
That  was  a  strongly  developed  national  consciousness — a 
feeling  of  Enj^d  for  Englishmen — ^that  was  easily  aroused  to 
opposition  to  all  foreign  encroachment  from  whatever  source. 
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Henry  VllI,  who  has  been  wdl  described  as  a  '^tyrant  under 
legal  forms/'  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intdlectual  abilities  and 
executive  force,  well  read  and  always  interested  in  acbdasde 
theology,  sympathetic  with  humanism,  popular  ^Hith  the  mass 
of  the  peoi^e,  but  ^otistic,  obstinate,  and  self-seeking.  In  tiK 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  had  the  support  of  Thomas  Wdsey 
(1475-1530),  who  became  a  privy  councillor  in  1511,  and  in 
1515  was  made  lord  chancellor  by  the  King  and  cardinal  I^ 
Pope  Leo  X.  Thenceforth  he  was  Henry's  right  hand.  Wheo 
Luther's  writings  were  received  in  England  thdr  use  was  for- 
bidden, and  Henry  VHI  published  his  Assertion  of  Urn  Sssen 
Sacraments  against  Luther  in  1521,  which  won  from  Leo  X  the 
title  ^'Def^ider  of  the  Faith."  At  the  beginning  ot  his  reign 
Henry  had  married  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daught^  of  Fercfinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  widow,  though  the  marriage  had  been 
one  in  name  only,  of  his  older  brother,  Arthur.  A  diqiensation 
authorizing  thb  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  had 
been  granted  by  Julius  II  in  1503.  Six  dnldr^i  were  bom  of 
this  union,  but  only  one,  Mary,  survived  infancy.  By  1527,  if 
not  earlier,  Henry  was  alleging  religious  scruples  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  his  marriage.  His  reasons  were  not  wholly  sensual  Had 
they  been,  he  might  well  have  been  content  with  lus  mistresses. 
A  woman  had  never  ruled  England.  Tlie  Wars  of  the  Roses 
had  ended  as  recentiy  as  1485.  The  absence  of  a  male  hefr, 
should  Houy  die,  would  probably  cause  dvil  war.  It  was  not 
likely  that  Catherine  woidd  have  further  children.  He  wanted 
another  ynte,  and  a  male  heir. 

Wolsey  was  induced  to  favor  the  project,  partly  from  his  sid)- 
servienoe  to  the  King,  and  partly  because,  if  the  marriage  witii 
Catherine  should  be  declared  invalid,  he  hoped  Henry  would 
marry  the  French  princess,  Ren£e,  afterward  dudiess  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  thus  be  drawn  more  firmly  from  the  Spanish  to 
the  French  side  in  continental  politics.  Henry,  however,  had 
other  plans.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a  lady 
of  his  court.  A  complicated  n^otiation  followed,  in  whidi 
Wolsey  did  his  best  to  please  Henry,  while  Catherine  bdiaved 
with  dignity  and  fimmess,  and  was  treated  with  cruelty.  Prob- 
ably an  annulment  of  the  marriage  might  have  been  secured 
from  Pope  Clement  VII  had  it  not  been  for  the  course  oi  Euro- 
pean politics,  which  left  the  Emperor  Charles  V  victor  in  war, 
and  forced  the  Pope  into  submission  to  the  imperial  pdicy 
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(ante,  p.  358).  Charles  was  determined  that  his  aunt,  Cathe- 
rine, should  not  be  set  aside.  Henry,  angered  at  Wolsey's 
want  of  success,  turned  on  him,  and  the  great  cardinal  died, 
November  30, 1530,  on  his  way  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

Henry  now  thought  well  of  a  suggestion  of  Thomas  Cranmer 
(1489-1556),  then  teaching  in  Cambridge  Univeraty,  that  the 
(pinions  of  universities  be  sought.  This  was  done  in  1530, 
with  <mly  partial  success;  but  a  friendship  was  begun  between 
the  King  and  Cranmer  that  was  to  have  mcHuentous  con- 
sequences. 

Favorable  action  from  the  Pope  being  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tbn,  Henry  determined  to  rely  on  the  national  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  foreign  rule,  and  his  own  despotic  skill,  either  to  break 
with  the  papacy  altogether,  or  to  so  threaten  papal  control 
as  to  secure  his  wishes.  In  January,  1531,  he  charged  the  whole 
body  of  dergy  with  breach  of  the  old  statute  of  Praemunire  of 
1353  for  having  recognized  Wolsey's  authority  as  papal  legate 
— an  authority  which  Henry  himself  had  recognized  and  ap-  /  /* 
proved.  He  not  only  extorted  a  great  sum  as  the  price  of  par-  /— ^  " 
don,  but  the  declaration  by  the  convocations  in  which  the 
dergy  met,  that  in  respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
'^flin^e  and  supreme  Lord,  and,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
allows,  even  supreme  head.''  Early  in  1532,  under  severe 
Foyal  pressure.  Parliament  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  pay- 
n^t  of  all  annates  to  Rome  save  with  the  King's  consent.' 
In  May  f dlowing,  the  dergy  in  convocation  agreed  rductantly, 
not  only  to  make  no  new  ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  King's 
permission,  but  to  submit  all  existing  statutes  to  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  King.'  About  January  25,  1533,  Henry 
seoretly  married  Anne  Boleyn.  In  February  Parliament  for- 
bad all  appeals  to  Rome.'  Henry  used  the  conditional  prohibi- 
tion of  annates  to  procure  from  Pope  Clement  VH  confirmation 
of  his  appointment  of  Thomas  Cranmer  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Cranmer  was  consecrated  on  March  30;  on  May  23, 
Cranmer  hdd  court  and  formally  adjudged  Henry's  marriage 
to  Catherine  null  and  void.  On  September  7,  Anne  Bdeyn 
bore  a  daughter,  the  prmcess  Elizabeth,  later  to  be  Queen. 

mnbile  these  events  were  occurring  Clement  VH  had  prepared 

^  Gee  and  Hardy,  DoevmenU  lUugtraiwe  cf  English  Church  History,  pp. 
17^186. 
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a  bull  threatening  excommunication  against  Heniy  cm  July  11, 
1533.    Henry's  answer  was  a  series  of  statutes  obtained  from 
Parliament  in  1534,  by  which  all  payments  to  the  Pope  were 
forbidden,  all  bishops  were  to  be  elected  on  the  King's  ncHninft- 
tion,  and  all  oaths  of  papal  obedience,  Roman  licenses,  and 
other  recognitions  of  papal  authority  done  away.^    The  two 
convocations  now  formally  abjured  papal  supremacy.'    In 
November,  1534,  Parliament  passed  the  famous  Supnonacy 
Act,  by  which  Henry  and  his  successors  were  declared  ''the 
only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England/*  without 
qualifying  clauses,  and  with  full  power  to  redress  "hereaes" 
and  "abuses."*    This  was  not  understood  by  the  King  or 
its  authors  as  giving  spiritual  rights,  such  as  ordination,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  like,  but  in  all  else 
it  practically  put  the  King  in  the  place  of  the  Pope.    The 
breach  with  Rome  was  complete.    Nor  were  these  statutes  in 
any  way  meanmgless.    In  May,  1535,  a  nimiber  of  monks  SH 
one  of  the  most  respected  orders  in  England,  that  of  the  Car- 
thusians, or  Charterhouse,  were  executed  under  circumstances  ; 
of  peculiar  barbarity,  for  denying  the  King's  supronacy.     In  ; 
June  and  July  the  two  most  widely  known  subjects  <d  the; 
King,  Bishop  John  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  distinguished 
alike  for  character  and  scholarship,  were  beheaded  for  the' 
same  offense.  — * 

For  his  work,  Henry  had  found  a  new  agent  in  Thcmias 
Cromwell  (1485  ?-1540),  a  man  of  very  humUe  origin,  a  sol- 
dier, merchant,  and  money-lender  by  turns,  of  ^om  Wolacy 
had  made  much  use  as  business  and  parliamentary  agoit.  By 
1531  Cromwell  was  of  the  privy  council;  in  1534  master  of  tiw 
rolls;  and  in  1536,  layman  that  he  was,  vic^regent  for  the  King 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Henry  was  hungry  for  eodesiastical 
property,  both  to  maintain  his  lavish  court  and  to  create  and 
reward  adherents — ^the  Reformation  everywhere  was  mjirlcpH 
by  these  confiscations — and  late  in  1534  he  commissioiied 
Cromwell  to  have  the  monasteries  visited  and  report  on  thdr 
condition.  The  alleged  facts,  the  truth  or  falsi^  of  whidi  b 
still  a  disputed  matter,  were  laid  before  Parliament,  which  in 
February,  1536,  adjudged  to  the  King,  "his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  to  do  and  use  therewith  his  and  their  own  wiUs,"  aD 

1  Gee  and  Hardy,  pp.  201-232.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  251,  2fi3. 
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monastic  establishments  having  an  income  of  less  than  two 
htmdred  pounds  annually.^  The  nmnber  thus  sequestered 
was  three  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  been  in  part  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  foreign  intervention  by  the  death  in  January,  1536,  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  He  seems  now  to  have  wished  to  con- 
tract a  marriage  not  open  to  the  criticisms  of  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  of  whom  he  was,  moreover,  tired.  She  was  accord- 
ingly diarged  with  adultery,  in  May,  1536,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  is  impossible  to  decide,  though  the  accusation 
aeems  suspicious,  and  on  the  19th  was  beheaded.  Two  days  be- 
fore Cranmer  had  pronoimced  her  marriage  to  Henry  null  and 
void.  Eleven  days  later  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Edward,  on  October  12,  1537,  and  died  twelve 
days  thereafter.  Henry's  deeds,  especially  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  aroused  much  opposition,  notably  in  northern 
England,  with  the  result  that  a  formidable  insurrection,  known 
as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1536, 
but  by  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  was  effectually 
crushed. 

Though  these  changes  in  England  were  primarily  those  of 
ecclesiastical  politics  rather  than  religious  conviction,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  coimtry  gave  opportunity  for  a  real,  though  as 
yet  not  numerous,  Protestant  party.  In  origin  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  indigenous  than  imported,  and  to  have  followed  more 
at  first  the  pathway  shown  by  Wyclif  than  by  Luther.  Like 
Wyclif,  it  looked  to  the  state  to  reform  the  church,  and  viewed 
the  riches  of  the  church  as  a  hindrance  to  its  spirituality.  Hence 
this  party  had  little  fault  to  find  with  Henry's  assertions  and 
confiscations.  like  Wyclif,  it  valued  the  circulation  ol  the 
Bible,  and  came  more  and  more  to  test  doctrine  and  ceremony 
by  conformity  to  the  Scriptures.  As  the  Gemum  revolt  de- 
veloped, it  came  to  feel  more  and  more  continental  influences. 
A  conspicuous  leader  was  William  Tyndale  (1492?-1536), 
Eager  to  translate  the  New  Testament,  and  unable  to  have  it 
published  in  England,  he  found  refuge  on  the  Continent  in 
1524,  visited  Lutiber,  and  published  a  really  admirable  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek  in  1526.  Churchly  and  civil  authorities 
tried  to  suppress  it,  but  it  was  a  force  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sci^tures.    Tyndale  himself  died  a  martyr  in  Vilvorde, 
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near  Brussels,  in  1536.  Tyndale's  friend,  John  Frith  (1503- 
1533),  found  refuge  in  Marburg,  and  thence  returned  to  Eng- 
land, only  to  be  arrested  and  burned  in  London  in  1533  tor 
denying  ^e  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  transubstantialion.  In 
sympathy  with  these  doctrinally  reformatory  views,  though 
varying  in  outward  expression,  were  Cranmer,  Nicholas  RkDey 
(1500?-1555),  Hugh  Latimer  (1490?-1555),  and  John  Hooper 
( ?-1555),  all  to  be  bishops,  and  all  to  die  by  fire  for  their  fardu 
As  Henry's  opposition  to  Rome  developed,  Protestant  feding 
spread  among  laymen  of  influence,  a  conspicuous  instance 
being  the  Seymour  family,  from  which  Henry  had  taken  his 
third  Queen. 

Henry's  own  religious  attitude  was  that  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, save  on  the  substitution  of  his  own  authority  for  that 
of  tiie  Pope.  His  only  departures  from  it  were  when  dangers 
c^  attack  from  abroad  compelled  him  to  seek  possible  political 
support  from  the  German  Protestants,  and  he  did  not  then  go 
far.  Such  an  occasion  occurred  in  the  years  1535  and  1536. 
He  sent  a  conmiission  to  discuss  doctrine  in  Wittenberg, 
though  it  came  to  littie.  In  1536  Henry  himself  drafted  Ten 
Articles  in  which  he  made  his  utmost  concession  to  Protestant- 
ism. The  authoritative  standards  of  faith  are  the  Bible,  the 
Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  and  the  ''four  first 
councils."  Only  three  sacraments  are  defined:  baptism,  pen- 
ance, and  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  others  are  not  mentioned 
either  in  approval  or  denial.  Justification  implies  faith  in 
Christ  alone,  but  confession  and  absolution  and  works  of 
charity  are  idso  necessary.  Christ  is  physically  present  in  the 
Supper.  Images  are  to  be  honored,  but  wkti  moderation. 
The  saints  are  to  be  invoked,  but  not  because  they  "will  hear 
us  sooner  than  Christ."  Masses  for  the  dead  are  desirable, 
but  the  idea  that  the  "bishop  of  Rome"  can  deliver  out  of 
purgatory  is  to  be  rejected. 

A  more  influential  act  of  this  time,  instigated  by  Cranmer, 
was  that  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  up  in  large 
part  of  Tyndale's  version,  but  in  considerable  portion  from  the 
inferior  work  of  Miles  Coverdale,  was  allowed  sale  in  1537,  and 
was  ordered  by  Cromwell  in  1538  to  be  placed  accessible  to 
the  public  in  each  church.^  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  ten 
conunandments  were  to  be  taught  in  English,  the  litany  was 
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tnmslated;  but  otherwise  worship  remained  substantially  un- 
dianged  in  the  Latin  language  and  form  while  Henry  lived. 

Henry's  work  during  these  years  had  been  free  from  tor^ 
eign  interference,  because  Charles  Y  and  Francis  I  were  at 
war  from  1536  to  1538.  With  the  arrival  of  peace  his  dangers 
greatly  increased.  The  Pope  demanded  a  joint  attack  by 
France  and  Spain  on  the  royal  rebel.  Henry's  diplomacy  and 
mutual  jealousies  warded  it  off;  but  he  took  several  steps  of 
importance  to  lessen  his  peril.  He  would  show  the  world  that 
he  was  an  orthodox  Catholic  save  in  regard  to  the  Pope.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  June,  1539,  Parliament  passed  the  Six  Articles 
Act.^  It  affirmed  as  the  creed  of  England  a  strict  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  denial  of  which  was  to  be  punished  by  fire. 
It  repudiated  communion  in  both  bread  and  wine,  and  priestly 
marriage.  It  ordered  the  permanent  observation  of  vows  of 
chastity,  enjoined  private  masses,  and  auricular  confession. 
This  statute  remained  in  force  till  Henry's  death.  It  was  not 
enough,  however,  that  Henry  should  show  himself  orthodox. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  Cromwell  was  urgent  that  he  strengthen 
his  position  by  a  marriage  which  would  please  the  Gmnan 
Protestants,  and  unite  him  with  those  opposed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Anne  of  Cleves,  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  Fred- 
erick, the  Saxon  Elector,  was  selected.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  January  6,  1540. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  completed  the  confiscations  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  1539.^  He  was  stronger  at  home  than  ever. 
Francis  and  Charles  were  evidently  soon  to  be  again  at  war, 
and  the  Emperor  was  beginning  to  court  Henry's  assistance. 
German  Protestants  looked  askance  at  his  Six  Articles,  and  he 
now  no  longer  needed  their  aid.  Henry  had  regarded  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves  as  a  mere  political  expedient.  An 
annulment  was  obtained  in  July,  15^,  from  the  bishops  on 
the  groimd  that  the  King  had  never  given  "inward  consent" 
to  the  marriage,  and  Anne  was  handsomely  indemnified  pe- 
cuniarily. For  Cromwell,  to  whom  the  marriage  was  due,  he 
had  no  further  use.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  put  through 
Parliament,  and  the  King's  able,  but  utterly  imscrupulous, 
servant  was  beheaded  on  July  28,  1540.  These  events  were 
accompanied  by  increasing  opposition  to  the  Protestant  ele- 
ment, and  this  Catholic  inclination  was  evidenced  in  Henry's 
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marriage  to  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
shortly  after  his  separation  from  Anne  of  Cleves ;  but  the  new 
Queen's  conduct  was  open  to  question,  and  in  February,  1542, 
she  was  beheaded.  In  July,  1543,  he  married  Catherine  Pair, 
who  had  the  fortune  to  survive  him.  On  January  28,  1547| 
Henry  died. 

At  Henry's  death  England  was  divided  into  three  parties. 
Of  these,  that  embracbg  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  stood 
fairly  with  the  late  King  in  desiring  no  considerable  change  in 
doctrine  or  worship,  whfle  rejecting  foreign  ecclesiastical  jura- 
diction.  It  had  been  Henry's  strength  that,  with  all  bis 
tyranny,  he  was  fairly  representative  of  this  great  middle  party. 
There  were,  besides,  two  small  parties,  neither  fairly  represen- 
tative— a  Catholic  wing  that  would  restore  the  power  ot  the 
papacy,  and  a  Protestant  faction  that  would  introduce  reforra 
as  it  was  understood  on  the  Ccmtinent.  The  latter  bad  un- 
doubtedly been  growing,  in  spite  of  repression,  during  Henry's 
last  years.  It  was  to  be  England's  fortune  that  the  two  smaller 
and  unrepresentative  parties  should  be  successively  in  power 
during  the  next  two  reigns,  and  that  to  religious  turmoQ  agra- 
rian imrest  should  be  added,  owing  to  the  great  changes  m 
property  caused  by  monastic  confiscations,  and  even  more  to 
enclosures  of  common  lands  by  greedy  landlords,  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  humbler  tenants  by  the  loss  of  their  time- 
honored  rights  of  use. 

Edward  VI  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  government  was, 
therefore,  administered  in  his  name  by  a  council,  of  which  the 
eari  of  Hertford,  or,  as  he  was  inunediately  created,  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  chief,  with  the  title  of  Protector.  Somerset 
was  the  brother  of  the  young  King's  mother,  the  short-Uved 
Jane  Seymour.  He  was  a  man  of  Protestant  sympathies,  and  of 
excellent  intentions — a  believer  in  a  degree  of  liberty  in  rdigious 
and  political  questions  in  marked  contrast  to  Henry  VIIL 
He  was,  also,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  dispossessed  lower  agricul- 
tural classes.  Under  his  rule  the  new  comparative  freedom  of 
rdigious  expression  led  to  many  local  innovations  and  much 
controversy,  in  which  the  revolutionary  party  more  and  more 
guned  the  upper  hand.  In  1547  Pariiament  (urdered  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cup  to  the  laity.^  Tlie  same  year  the  last 
great  confiscation  of  diurch  lands  occurred — ^the  dissolution  «f 
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the  ''chantries/'  that  b,  endowed  chapels  for  saying  masses. 
The  properties  of  religious  fraternities  and  guilds  were  also 
sequestered.^  The  Six  Articles  were  repeded.  Early  in  1548 
images  were  ordered  removed  from  the  churches.  The  marriage 
of  priests  was  made  legal  in  1549.* 

The  confusion  soon  became  great,  and  as  a  means  at  once  of 
advancing  the  reforms  and  securing  order,  Parliament,  on 
January  21,  1549,  enacted  an  Act  of  Uniformity,*  by  which 
the  universal  use  of  a  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  in  English  was 
required.  This  book,  known  as  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  was  largely  the  work  of  Cranmer,  based  on  the  older 
English  services  in  Latin,  with  some  use  of  a  revised  Roman 
breviary,  published  in  1535  by  Cardinal  Fernandez  de  Quinones, 
and  the  Lutheranly  inclined  tentative  Consultation  of  Hermann 
von  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  issued  in  1543.  In  its 
larger  feature  it  is  still  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  this  edition  preserved  much  of  detail  of  older  wor- 
ship, such  as  prayers  for  the  dead,  communion  at  buriab, 
anointing  and  exorcism  in  baptism,  and  anointing  the  sick, 
which  was  soon  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  Eucharist  the  words 
used  in  handing  the  elements  to  the  conmiunicant  were  the 
first  clause  of  the  present  Anglican  form,  implying  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrbt  are  really  received. 

Meanwhile,  Somerset  was  beset  with  political  troubles.  To 
counteract  the  growing  power  of  France  in  Scotland  he  lU'ged 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  by  the  ultimate  marriage  of 
King  Edward  with  the  Scottish  Princess  Mary,  to  be  "Queen 
of  Scots,''  and  supported  his  efforts  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  Scots  were  terribly  defeated,  on  September  10, 
1547,  at  Pinkie,  but  by  which  his  main  purpose  was  frustrated. 
The  angered  Scottish  leaders  hastened  to  betroth  Mary  to  the 
heir  of  France,  the  later  Francis  II,  an  event  of  prime  ^gnifi- 
cance  for  the  Scottish  reformation. 

Somerset's  fall  came  about,  however,  through  causes  credita- 
ble to  himself.  He  realized  the  agrarian  discontent,  and  be- 
lieved that  efforts  should  be  furthered  to  check  enclosures. 
In  this  he  had  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  landowning  classes, 
of  whom  none  were  more  greedy  than  the  recent  purchasers  of 
monastic  property.  Extensive  risings  took  place  in  1549. 
They  were  put  down  with  diflBculty,  largely  by  the  efficiency  of 
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the  earl  of  Warwick.    Ttius  in  favor  with  the  propertied  < 
Warwick  headed  a  conspiracy  which  thrust  Somerset  from  his 
protectorate  in  October,  1549. 

Warwick,  or  the  duke  of  Northumberland  as  he  later  be- 
came, though  never  assuming  the  title  Protector,  was  now  die 
most  powerful  man  in  England.  Ttie  rdigious  situation  under- 
went rapid  change.  Somerset  had  been  a  man  of  great  modera- 
tion, anxious  to  conciliate  all  parties.  Northmnberland  was 
without  religious  principles  himself,  but  he  pushed  forwaid 
the  Protestant  cause  for  political  reasons,  and  the  movement 
now  took  on  a  much  more  radical  character.  Hiou^  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  Somerset,  he  distrusted  the  former 
protector's  popularity,  and  had  Somerset  beheaded  in  1552. 
His  own  greed,  tyranny,  and  misgovemment  made  him  cor- 
dially hated. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  1549  was  not  popular.  Conservatives 
disliked  the  changes.  Protestants  felt  that  it  retained  too 
much  of  Roman  usage.  TTiese  criticisms  were  supported  by  a 
number  of  foreign  theologians  of  prominence,  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  the  Interim^  who  found  welcome  in  England,  of  whom 
the  most  influential  was  Butzer  of  Strassburg.  This  hostility 
was  now  able  to  be  effective  under  the  more  radical  policy  <rf 
Northumberland,  and  led  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Bixk, 
and  its  reissue  under  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1552.*  Mudi 
more  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  was  now  done  away.  Prayers 
for  the  dead  were  now  omitted,  a  communion  table  substituted 
for  the  altar,  common  bread,  instead  of  a  special  wafer,  used  in 
the  Supper,  exorcism  and  anointing  set  aside,  the  priests'  vest- 
ments restricted  to  the  surplice,  and  what  is  now  the  second 
clause  of  the  Anglican  form  of  the  delivery  of  the  dements 
substituted,  implying  a  doctrine  looking  toward  the  Zwin^an 
conception  of  the  Supper. 

Cranmer  had  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  creed, 
which  was  submitted  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Grovemment 
in  1552  to  six  theologians,  of  whom  John  Knox  was  one.  The 
result  was  the  Forty-two  Articles,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  young  King's  signature,  June  12,  1553,  less  than  a  month 
before  his  death.  Hiough  moderate  for  the  pmod,  they  were 
decidedly  more  Protestant  in  tone  than  the  F^yer  Book. 

Unpopular  as  he  was,  Northumberland  was  determined  to 
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maintain  his  power.  Edward  VI  was  visibly  frail  in  body, 
and  Northumberland  feared  for  his  own  life  should  Mary  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  The  plan  that  he  now  adopted  was  desper- 
ate. He  induced  the  youthful  King  to  settle  the  succession 
on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  wife  of  Nordiumberland's  fourth  son, 
Guilford  Dudley,  and  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIH's  sister 
Mary.  Edward  VI  had  no  legal  right  so  to  do.  He  passed 
by  tiie  claims  of  his  half-sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Mary  "Queen  of  Scots,"  whose  genealogical  title  was  better 
than  that  of  Lady  Jane.  To  this  wild  plan  Cranmer  gave 
reluctant  consent.    On  July  6,  1553,  Edward  VI  died. 

Northumberland's  plot  failed  completely.  His  impopularity 
was  such  that  even  Ae  most  Protestant  portions  of  England, 
such  as  the  city  of  London,  rallied  to  Mary.  She  was  soon 
safely  on  the  throne  and  Northumberland  was  beheaded,  de- 
claring on  the  scaffold  that  he  was  a  true  Catholic.  ^Mary 
proceeded  with  caution  at  first,  guided  by  the  astute  advice  of 
her  cousin  the  Emperor  CharjesJ^^^  Parliament  declared  her 
mothef's  uianiage  io  Henry  VIII  valid.  The  ecclesiastical 
l^islation  of  Edward  VI's  reign  was  repealed,  and  public  wor- 
ship restored  to  the  forms  of  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.* 
Cranmer  was  imprisoned.  The  Emperor  saw  in  Mary's  proba- 
ble marriage  an  opportunity  to  win  England,  and  now  proposed 
hb  son  Philip,  soon  to  be  Philip  II  of  Spain,  as  her  husband. 
The  marriage  took  place  on  July  25, 1551,  and  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  as  threatening  foreign  control. 

Reconciliation  with  Rome  had  thus  far  been  delayed,  though 
bishops  and  other  clergy  of  reformatory  sympathies  had  been 
removed,  and  many  of  the  more  earnest  Protestants  had  fled 
to  the  Continent,  where  they  were  warmly  received  by  Calvin, 
though  coolly  treated  by  the  Lutherans  as  heretical  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Christ's  physical  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
reason  of  this  delay  was  fear  lest  the  confiscated  church  proper- 
ties should  be  taken  from  their  present  holders.  On  intimation 
that  this  would  not  be  the  papal  policy.  Cardinal  Reginald 
Pole  (150Q-1558)  was  admitted  to  England.  Parliament  voted 
the  restoration  of  papal  authority,  and  on  November  30,  1554, 
Pole  pronounced  it  and  the  nation  was  absolved  of  heresy. 
Parliament  now  proceeded  to  re-enact  the  ancient  laws  against 
here^^    and  to  repeal  Henry  VIH's  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
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thus  restoring  the  church  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  in 
1529,  save  that  fonner  church  property  was  assured  by  the 
statute  to  its  present  possessors.^ 

Severe  persecution  at  once  b^an.  Its  first  victim  was  Jdm 
Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burned  in  Loiid<m 
on  February  4,  1555.  The  attitude  of  the  people,  who  cheered 
him  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  was  ominous  for  this  pc4icy;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  seventy-five  had  suffered  by  fire  in 
various  parts  of  England,  of  whom  the  most  notable  w^e  the 
former  bishops,  Hugh  Latimer  and  Nicholas  Ridl^,  whose 
heroic  fortitude  at  their  deaths  in  Oxford,  on  October  16, 
created  a  profound  popular  impression.  Another  conspicuous 
victim  of  this  year  was  John  Hooper,  former  bishop  o^  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester.  Mary  was  determined  to  strike  the  higli- 
est  of  the  anti-Roman  clergy,  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Cranmer 
was  not  of  the  heroic  stuff  of  which  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper^ 
and  Rogers  were  made.  He  was  formally  excommunicated  by 
sentence  at  Rome  on  November  25, 1555,  and  Pole  was  shortly 
after  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  stead.  Cranmer 
was  now  in  a  logical  dilenuna.  He  had  asserted,  since  his 
appointment  under  Henry  VHI,  that  the  sovereign  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  English  church.  His  Protestantisin 
was  real,  but  that  sovereign  was  now  a  Roman  Cathdic.  In 
his  distress  he  now  made  submission  declaring  that  he  recog- 
nized papal  authority  as  established  by  law.  Mary  had  no 
intention  of  sparing  the  man  who  had  pronounced  her  mother's 
marriage  invalid.  Cranmer  must  die.  But  it  was  hoped  that 
by  a  public  abjuration  of  Protestantism  at  his  death  he  would 
discredit  the  Reformation.  That  hope  was  nearly  realized. 
Cranmer  signed  a  further  recantation  denying  Protestantism 
wholly;  but  on  the  day  of  his  execution  in  Oxford,  March  21, 
1556,  hb  courage  returned.  He  repudiated  his  retractions 
absolutely,  declared  his  Protestant  faith,  and  held  the  offending 
hand,  which  had  signed  the  now  renounced  submissions,  in  the 
flame  till  it  was  consmned.  His  dying  day  was  the  noblest  of 
hb  life. 

Philip  had  left  England  in  1555,  and  thb  absence,  coupled 
with  her  own  childless  state,  preyed  on  Mary's  mind,  indudng 
her  to  feel  that  she  had  not  done  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
of  God.    Persecution  therefore  continued  unabated  tiD  her 
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death  on  November  17, 1558.  In  all,  somewhat  less  than  three 
hundred  were  burned — a  scanty  number  compared  with  the 
ton  of  sufferers  in  the  Netherlands.  But  English  sentiment 
deeply  revolted.  Tliese  martyrdoms  did  more  for  the  spread 
of  anti-Roman  sentiment  than  all  previous  governmental 
efforts  had  accomplished.  It  was  certain  that  the  accession  of 
the  next  sovereign  would  witness  a  change  or  civil  war. 

Elizabeth  (Queen  1558-1603)  had  long  passed  as  ill^timate, 
though  her  place  in  the  succession  had  been  secured  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  all  Henry's 
children  she  was  the  only  one  who  really  resembled  him  in 
ability,  insight,  and  personal  popularity.  With  a  masculine 
force  of  character  she  combined  a  curious  love  of  personal  adorn- 
ment inherited  from  her  light-minded  mother.  Of  real  religious 
feeling  she  had  none,  but  her  birth  and  Roman  denials  of  her 
mother's  marriage  made  her  necessarily  a  Protestant,  though 
under  Mary,  when  her  life  had  been  in  danger,  she  had  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  ritual.  Fortunately  her  accession  had 
the  support  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  soon  to  be  her  bitterest  en- 
emy. That  favor  helped  her  with  English  Catholics.  Earnest 
Roman  as  he  was,  Philip  was  politician  enough  not  to  wish  to 
see  France,  England,  and  Scotland  come  imder  the  rule  of  a 
single  royal  pair,  and  if  Elizabeth  was  not  Queen  of  England, 
then  Mary  "Queen  of  Scots,"  wife  of  the  prince  who  was  in 
1559  to  become  King  Francis  II  of  France,  was  rightfully 
entitled  to  the  English  throne.  In  her  first  measures  on  acces- 
sion Elizabeth  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most 
cautious  and  far-sighted  statesmen  England  has  ever  produced, 
William  Cecil  (1521-1598),  better  known  as  Lord  Burghley, 
whom  she  at  once  made  her  secretary  and  who  was  to  be  her 
chief  adviser  till  his  death.  For  Elizabeth  it  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage also  that  she  was  thoroughly  English  in  feeling, 
and  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  political  and  economic 
ambitions  of  the  nation.  This  representative  quality  recon- 
ciled many  to  her  government  whom  mere  religious  considera- 
tions would  have  repelled.  No  one  doubted  that  she  put  Eng- 
land first. 

Elizabeth  proceeded  cautiously  with  her  changes.  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  new  Supremacy  Act,^  with  much  opposition, 
on  April  29, 1559.  By  it  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  all  pay- 
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ments  and  appeiUs  to  him  were  rejectecL  A  significant  change 
of  title  appc^uredy  however,  by  Elizabeth's  own  insistence. 
Instead  of  the  old  ''Supreme  Head/'  so  obnoxious  to  die 
Catholics,  she  was  now  styled  "Supreme  Governor"  of  the 
church  in  England — a  much  less  objectionable  phrase,  thoogli 
amoimting  to  the  same  thing  in  practice.  Tlie  tests  of  hetesj 
were  now  to  be  the  Scriptures,  the  first  four  General  CouncOs, 
and  the  decisions  of  Parliament  Meanwhile  a  commission 
had  been  revising  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (anie, 
p.  410).  Ttie  prayer  against  the  Pope  was  omitted,  as  was  the 
declaration  that  Imeeling  at  the  Supper  did  not  imply  adora- 
tion, while  the  question  of  Christ's  physical  presence  was  left 
intentionally  imdetermined  by  the  combination  of  the  foma 
of  delivery  in  the  two  Edwardean  books  (anie,  pp.  409,  410). 
These  modifications  were  designed  to  render  tiie  new  service 
more  palatable  to  Catholics.  The  Act  of  Uniformity^  now 
ordered  all  worship  to  be  conducted,  after  June  24,  1559,  in 
accordance  with  this  liturgy,  and  iMX>vided  that  the  ornaments 
ct  the  church  and  the  vestments  of  its  ministers  should  be 
those  of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

Tlie  oath  of  supremacy  was  refused  by  all  but  two  ob* 
scurer  members  of  the  Marian  episcopate,  but  among  the  lower 
clergy  generally  resistance  was  slight,  the  obstinate  not  amount- 
ing to  two  himdred.  New  bidbops  must  be  provided,  and 
Elizabeth  directed  the  election  of  her  mother's  one-time  chap- 
lain,  Matthew  Parker  (1604-1575),  as  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury.  Hb  consecration  was  a  perplexing  question;  but  there 
were  those  in  England  who  had  received  ordination  to  the 
bishopric  under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI.  Parker  was  now 
consecrated,  on  December  17, 1559,  at  the  hands  of  four  such- 
William  Barlow,  John  Scory,  Miles  Coverdale,  and  John  Hodg- 
kin.  The  validity  of  the  act,  on  which  the  apostolic  successicm 
of  the  English  episcopate  depends,  has  always  been  strong 
affirmed  by  Anglican  divines,  while  attacked  by  Roman  theo- 
logians, on  various  grounds,  and  declared  invalid  by  Fope  Leo 
XIII  in  1896,  for  defect  in  "intention."  TTius  inaugurated, 
a  new  Anglican  episcopate  was  speedily  established.  A  defini- 
tion of  the  creed,  other  than  implied  in  the  Prayer  Book,  was 
purposely  postponed;  but  in  1563  the  Forty-two  Articles  of 
1553  (ante,  p.  410)  were  somewhat  revised,  and  as  the  famous 
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miirty-nine  Articles,  became  the  statement  of  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England.^ 

Thus»  by  1563  the  Elizabethan  settlement  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  threatened  from  two  sides:  from  that  of  Rome, 
and,  even  more  dangerously,  from  the  earnest  reformers  who 
wished  to  go  further  and  soon  were  to  be  nicknamed  Puritans. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  English  revolt  is  that  it  pro- 
duced no  outstanding  religious  leader — no  Luther,  Zwinj^i, 
Calvin,  or  Knox.  Nor  did  it,  before  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  manifest  any  considerable  spiritual  awakening 
among  the  people.  Its  impulses  were  political  and  social.  A 
great  revival  of  the  religious  life  of  England  was  to  come,  the 
earlier  history  of  which  was  to  be  coincident  with  Elizabeth's 
rdgn,  but  which  was  to  owe  nothing  to  her. 

SECTION  X.     THE  SCOTTISH  REVOLT 

At  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  Scotland  was  a  poor 
and  backward  country.  Its  social  conditions  were  mediseval. 
The  power  of  its  Kings  was  small.  Its  nobles  were  turbulent. 
Relatively  its  church  was  rich  in  land,  owning  about  one-half 
that  of  the  country,  but  churchly  positions  were  largely  used  to 
supply  places  for  younger  sons  of  noble  houses,  and  mudi  clerical 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  nobles.  The  weak  mon- 
archy had  usually  leaned  on  the  church  as  against  the  lay 
nobility.  Education  was  backward,  though  universities  had 
been  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen.  Compared  with  continental  seats  of  learn- 
ing they  were  weak. 

The  determining  motive  of  most  of  Scottish  political  history 
in  this  period  was  fear  of  dominance  or  annexation  by  Eng- 
land, persuading  it  to  link  the  fortunes  of  the  land  with  those 
of  France.  Three  grievous  defeats  by  the  English — Hodden 
(1513),  Solway  Moss  (1542),  and  Pinkie  (1547)— strengthened 
this  feeling  of  antagonism,  but  showed  that  even  English  superi- 
ority in  force  could  not  conquer  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scotland  in  alliance  with  France  was  a  great  peril  for  England, 
the  more  serious  when  England  had  broken  with  the  papacy. 
Therefore  England  and  France  both  sought  to  build  up  parties 
and  strengthen  factions  favorable  to  themselves  in  Scotland. 
» Schaflf,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  III :  487-51S«d  by  GoOglc 
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On  the  whole  the  powerful  family  of  Douglas  was  indhifid 
toward  England,  while  that  of  Hamilton  favored  France. 
France  also  had  strong  supporters  in  Archbishop  James  Beaton 
(?-1539)  of  St.  Andrews,  the  primate  of  Scotland,  and  his 
nephew,  Cardinal  David  Beaton  (1494?-1546),  his  successor 
in  the  same  see.  Though  King  James  V  (rdgned  1513-1542) 
was  nephew  of  Henry  VUI,  and  his  grandson,  James  VI,  was  to 
become  James  I  of  England  in  1603  and  unite  the  two  crowns 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  V  threw  in  his  f curtunes  with 
France,  marrying  successively  a  daughter  of  Francis  I,  and,  after 
her  death,  ,^ary  of  Lorraine,  of  the  pow^ful  Frendi  Catholic 
family  of  Guise.  This  latter  union,  so  important  in  the  history 
of  Scotland,  was  to  have  as  its  fruit  Mary  ''Queen  of  Soots."' 

Some  Protestant  beginnings  were  early  made  in  Sootiand. 
Patrick  Hamilton  (1504?-1528),  who  had  visited  Wittcnbof 

~Bnd  studied  in  Marburg,  preached  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  was 
burned  on  February  29,  1528.    Tlie  cause  grew  domfy.    In 
1534  and  1540  there  were  other  executions.    Yet»  in  1543  the  > 
Scottish  Parliament  authorized  the  reading  and  transhtioii  of  V 
the  Bible.    It  was  but  a  temporary  phi^,  due  to  English  \\ 
influence,  and  by  1544  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Fmendi  party  1 
were  employing  strong  repression.    Chief  of  the  i»eadiers  at    \ 
this  time  was  George  Wishart  (1513?'1546),  who  wasbun^  I^ 
Cardinal  Beaton  on  March  2,  1546.    On  May  29  Beaton 
hhnself  was  brutally  murdered,  partly  in  revenge  (or  Wbhart's 

'  death  and  partly  out  of  hostility  to  his  Frendi  policy.  The 
murderers  gained  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  and 
rallied  their  sympathizers  there.  In  1547  a  hunted  Protestant 
preacher,  apparently  a  convert  and  cartainly  a  friend  of  Wish- 
art,  of  no  considerable  previous  conspicuity,  took  rrfuge  with 
them  and  became  their  spiritual  teacher.  This  was  J<^  Knox, 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  Scottish  reformation. 

Bom  in  or  near  Haddington,  between  1505  and  1515,  Kmcx^s 
early  career  was  obscure.  He  was  certainly  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  but  when  Wishart  was  arrested  he  was  with  that 
martyr,  and  prepared  to  defend  him.  French  forces  s^it  to 
reduce  the  rebels  in  St.  Andrews  castle  compelled  its  surrender, 
and  Knox  was  carried  to  France  to  endure  for  nineteai  months 
the  cruel  lot  of  a  galley-slave.  Released  at  length,  he  made 
his  way  to  England,  then  under  the  Ptotestant  government 

ruling  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI,  became  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
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lains,  and  in  1552  declined  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.    The 

accession  of  Mary  compelled  his  flight,  in  1554,  but  the  Englbh 

refugees  whom  he  first  joined  in  Frankfort  were  divided  by 

his  criticisms  of  the  Edwardean  Prayer-Book,^  and  he  soon 

found  a  welcome  m  Geneva,  where  he  became  an  ardent  dis- 

-Tg|rte^lrf'  Calvin,  and_  lubgred  on  the  Grenevan  version  of  the 

1  "ESglish  liibie,  later  so  valued  by  the  English  Puritans. 

' — Meanwhile  the  English  liad  i^lfenated~Scotland  more  than 

ever  by  the  defeat  of  Pinkie,  in  1547.    Mary  "Queen  of  Scots" 

had  been  betrothed  to  the  heir  to  the  French  tiirone  and  sent 

to  France  for  safety  in  1548,  while  her  mother,  the.  Guise, 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  became  r^^nt  of  Scotland  in  1554. 

To  a  large  portion  of  the  Scottish  nobles  and  people  this 
full  dependence  on  France  was  as  hateful  as  any  submission 
jto  England  could  have  been.  Protestantbm  and  national  inde- 
pendence seemed  to  be  bound  together,  and  it  was  in  this 
double  struggle  that  Knox  was  to  be  the  leader.  Knox  now 
dared  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  1555,  and  preached  for  six 
months ;  but  the  situation  was  not  yet  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
Knox  returned  to  Greneva  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
of  English-speaking  refugees  there.  He  had,  however,  sowed 
fniitfid  seed.  On  December  3,  1557,  a  number  of  Protestant 
and  anti-French  nobles  in  Scotland  entered  into  a  covenant 
to  "establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  God  and  His  congre- 
gation''— ^from  which  they  were  nicknamed  "The  Lords  of 
Congregation."  *  Additional  fuel  was  given  to  this  dissent' 
l>yihe  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  French  heir  on  April  24, 1558.* 
Scotland  now  seemed  a  province  of  France,  for  should  there 
be  a  son  of  this  union  he  would  be  ruler  of  both  lands,  and  the 
French  grip  was  made  doubly  sure  by  an  agreement  dgned  by 
Mary,  kept  secret  at  the  time,  that  France  should  receive 
Scotland  should  she  die  without  heirs.  Before  1558  was  ended 
E^lizabeth  was  Queen  of  England,  and  Mary  "Queen  of  Scots" 
was  denouncing  her  as  an  illegitimate  usiuper,  and  proclaiming 
herself  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  English  throne. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  advocates  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence and  of  Protestantism  rapidly  increased  and  became 
more  and  more  fused  into  one  party.  Elizabeth,  moreover, 
could  be  expected  to  assist,  if  only  for  her  own  protection. 
Knox  saw  that  the  time  was  ready.  On  May  2,  1559,  he  was 
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back  in  Scotland.  Nine  days  later  he  preached  in  P^th.  Tlie 
mob  destroyed  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  town.^ 
This  action  the  regent  naturally  regarded  as  rank  rd)dliofL 
She  had  French  troops  at  her  disposal,  and  both  sides  promptly 
armed  for  combat.  They  prov^  fairly  equal,  and  the  r^ik 
was  undecided.  Chimjhes  were  wrecked  and  monastic  iwoperty 
sacked,  to  Knox's  disgust,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  On 
July  10,  1559,  Henry  II  of  France  died,  and  Mary's  husband, 
Francis  II  became  King  in  his  stead.  French  r^nforcem^tts 
were  promptly  sent  to  the  regent  in  Scotland.  Mattes  went 
badly  for  the  reformers.  At  last,  in  January,  1560,  En^ish 
help  came.  The  contest  dragged.  On  June  11,  1560,  the  re- 
gent died,  but  her  cause  perished  with  her.  On  July  6  a 
treaty  was  made  between  France  and  England  by  whidi 
French  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  and  Frenchmen 
were  debarred  from  all  important  posts  in  its  govemmait 
Ttie  revolution  had  triumphed  through  English  aid,  but  with- 
out forfeiting  Scottish  national  independence,  and  its  inspirer 
had  been  Knox.'  In  this  contest  the  Scottish  middle  classes 
had  first  shown  themselves  a  power,  and  their  influence  was 
for  the  newer  order. 

Ttie  victorious  party  now  pushed  its  trimnph  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  On  August  17,  1560,  a  Calvinistic  confession  of 
faith,  largely  prepared  by  Knox,  was  adopted  as  the  creed  of 
the  realm.'  A  week  later  the  same  body  abolished  papal  juris- 
diction, and  forbad  the  mass  under  pain  of  death  for  the  third 
^  offense.^  Though  the  Ejng  and  Queen  in  France  reused  their 
approval,  the  majority  of  the  nation  had  spoken. 

Knox  and  his  associates  now  proceeded  to  complete  their 
work.  In  December,  1560,  a  meeting  was  held  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  Scottish  "General  Assembly,"  in  January 
following  iheFirstBook  of  Discipline  was  presented  to  the 
Parliament.^  7t  was  a  moi^l  rtmai'kuble  document,  attempt- 
ing to  apply  the  system  worked  out  by  Calvin  to  a  whole  king- 
dom, though  the  Presbyterian  system  was  far  from  tlMMX>ughhr 
developed  as  yet.  In  each  parish  there  should  be  a  minister 
and  elders  holding  office  with  the  consent  of  the  congr^atioiL 
Minister  and  elders  constituted  the  disciplinary  boaid — the 
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later  "  session  " — ^with  power  of  excommunication.  In  the  larger 
towns  were  to  be  meetings  for  discussion,  out  of  which  ''pres- 
byteries" were  to  grow ;  over  groups  of  ministers  and  congrega- 
ticms  were  synods,  and  over  all  the  "General  Assembly/'  The 
need  of  the  times  and  the  inchoate  state  of  the  church  led  to 
two  further  institutions,  "readers,"  in  places  where  there  were 
no  ministers  or  the  work  was  large,  and  "superintendents," 
without  spiritual  authority,  but  with  administrative  right  to 
oversee  the  organization  of  parishes,  and  reconmiend  minis- 
terial candidates.  Besides  tiiese  ecclesiastical  features,  the 
Book  sketched  out  notable  schemes  of  national  education 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Knox  would  have  church, 
education,  and  poor  supported  from  the  old  church  proj)erty ; 
but  here  the  Book  met  the  resistance  of  Parliament,  which 
did  not  adopt  it,  though  many  of  the  body  approved.  The 
ecclesiastical  constitution  gradually  came  into  force;  but  the 
nobles  so  possessed  themselves  of  church  lands  that  the  church 
from  relatively  to  the  means  of  the  country  one  of  the  richest 
became  one  of  the  poorest  in  Christendom.  This  relative  pov- 
erty stamped  on  it  a  democratic  character,  however,  that  was 
to  make  the  church  of  Scotland  the  bulwark  of  the  people  against 
encroachments  by  the  nobles  and  the  crown. 

All  observances  not  having  Scriptural  authority  were  swept 
away.  Sunday  was  the  only  remaining  holy  day.  For  the 
conduct  of  public  worship  Knox  prepared  a  Book  ^Common  ^ 
J)rder,  sometimes  called  "Knox's  Liturgy, "~*whicn  was  ap- 
proved by  the  "General  Assembly,"  in  1564.^  It  was  largely 
based  on  that  of  the  English  congregation  in  Geneva,  which 
in  turn  was  modelled  on  that  of  Calvin.  It  allowed,  however, 
even  more  use  of  free  prayer,  the  forms  given  being  regarded 
as  models,  the  strict  employment  of  which  was  not  obligatory, 
though  the  general  order  and  content  of  the  service  were  definite 
enough. 

Knox  was  soon  obliged  to  defend  what  he  had  gained.  King 
Francis  II  of  France  died  on  December  5,  1560,  and  in  the 
following  August  Mary  returned  to  Scotland.  Her  position 
as  a  youthful  widow  was  one  to  excite  a  sympathy  which  her 
great  personal  charm  increased.  She  was  no  longer  Queen 
of  France,  and  that  element  which  had  supported  Protestant- 
ism not  by  reason  of  religion  but  from  desire  of  national  in^ 
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dependence  might  well  think  that  the  pressing  dang^  <^  Froidi 
domination  which  had  induced  acquiesc^ice  in  the  rdigioiis 
revolution  had  passed.  Mary  behaved,  at  first,  with  great 
prudence.  While  she  made  no  secret  of  her  own  faith,  and 
had  mass  said  in  her  chapel  to  the  furious  disaj^roval  of  Knox, 
who  was  now  minister  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  and  admired 
by  the  burghers  of  that  city,  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  re- 
ligious settlement  effected  in  1560.  She  strove  to  secure  recog- 
nition as  Elizabeth's  heir  to  the  English  throne,  a  thing  whidi 
Elizabeth  had  no  mind  to  grant.  Mary  had  the  sage  advice 
of  her  half-brother,  James  Stewart,  later  to  be  earl  of  Mcxay 
(1531  ?-1570),  who  had  been  a  leader  of  the  "Lords  of  the 
Congregation."  She  tried  by  personal  int^views  of  great 
skill  to  win  Knox,  but  he  refused  any  overture  and  ranained 
the  soul  of  the  Ptotestant  party.  StUl  the  prospect  darkened 
for  him.  Mary  won  friends.  The  Protestant  nobles  were 
divided.  The  mass  was  increasingly  being  used.  Knox  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that  Mary  would  give  a  Cathdic  King  to 
Scotland  by  marrying  some  great  foreign  prince.  A  marriage 
with  the  son  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  seriously  discussed. 
Even  more  alarming  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  Soodand  and 
England  was  Mary's  actual  marriage  oh  July  29,  1565,  to  her 
cousin,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Damley  (1545-1567),  with  whom 
she  had  fallen  in  love.  Damley's  claim  to  the  English  throne 
stood  next  to  that  of  Mary  herself.  He  was  popular  with 
English  Catholics,  and  though  he  had  passed  as  a  Ph>testant 
in  England,  he  now  avowed  himself  a  Catholic.  The  marriage 
increased  Elizabeth's  danger  at  home  and  strengthened  the 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  Moray  opposed  it,  was  driven 
from  court,  and  soon  into  exile,  and  Mary  made  much  progress 
in  subduing,  one  after  another,  the  Protestant  lords  who  sym- 
pathized with  Moray.    She  thus  lost  her  wisest  adviser. 

Thus  far  Mary  had  acted  fairly  shrewdly,  but  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism was  now  saved  by  Mary's  mistakes  and  want  of  self- 
control.  Damley  was  certainly  disagreeable  and  rick>us. 
Her  feelings  for  him  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  his  jealous 
was  roused  by  the  favor  which  Mary  showed  to  David  Riccio> 
an  Italian  whom  Mary  employed  as  a  foreign  secretary,  and 
who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Protestant  lords  as  thdr  enony. 
Damley  and  a  number  of  Protestant  nobles,  therefore,  entered 
into  a  plot  by  which  Riccio  was  dragged  from  Mary's  pres^ice 
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and  murdered  in  the  palace  of  Hdyrood,  on  March  9,  1566. 
Mary  behaved  with  great  cunning.  Dissembling  her  anger  at 
the  weak  Damleyi  she  secured  from  him  the  names  of  his  fellow 
conspirators,  outlawed  those  who  had  actually  participated  in 
the  deed,  and  took  the  others  back  into  favor,  of  course  with 
the  knowledge  on  their  part  that  they  were  received  on  suffer- 
ance. On  June  19,  156(3,  Mary  and  Damley's  son  was  bom, 
the  future  James  VI  of  Scotland  and  James  I  of  England. 
Mary  never  seemed  surer  on  the  Scottish  throne. 

In  reality  Mary  had  never  forgiven  her  husband,  and  she 
was  now  tiirown  much  with  a  Protestant  noble,  James  Hep* 
bum,  earl  of  Bothwell  (1536?~1578),  a  rough,  licentious,  but 
brave,  loyal,  and  martial  man,  whose  qualities  contrasted  with 
those  of  her  weak  husband.  Bothwell  now  led  in  a  conspiracy 
to  rid  Mary  of  Damley,  with  how  much  share  on  the  part  of 
Mary  herself  is  still  one  of  the  disputed  questions  of  history. 
Darnley,  who  was  recovering  from  smallpox,  was  removed  by 
Mary  from  Glasgow  to  a  house  on  the  edge  of  Edinburgh, 
where  Mary  si>ent  part  of  the  last  evening. with  him.  Early 
on  the  moming  of  February  10,  1567,  the  house  was  blown  up, 
and  Damley's  body  was  found  near  it.  Public  opinion  charged 
Bothwell  with  the  murder,  and  it  widely  believed,  probably 
with  justice,  that  Mary  also  was  guilty  of  it  At  all  events 
she  heaped  honors  on  Bothwell,  who  succeeded  in  securing  ac* 
quittal  by  a  farce  of  a  trial.  Chi  April  24,  Bothwell  met  Mary 
on  one  of  her  joumeys  and  made  her  captive  by  a  show  of 
force — it  was  generally  believed  with  her  connivance.  He  was 
married,  but  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  for  adultery  on 
May  3,  and  on  May  15  he  and  Mary  were  married  by  Protes- 
tant rites. 

These  shameless  transactions  roused  general  hostility  in 
Scotland,  while  they  robbed  Mary,  for  the  time,  of  Catholic 
sympathy  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Scodand  joined  forces  against  her.  Just  a  month 
after  the  wedding  Mary  was  a  prisoner,  and  on  July  24,  1567, 
she  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her  year-old  son, 
and  appoint  Moray  as  regent,  while  she  was  herself  imprisoned 
in  Lochleven  Castle.  On  July  29  John  Knox  preached  the 
sermon  at  James  VI's  coronation.  With  Mary's  fall  came  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  which  was  now  definitely  established 
by   Pariiament  in   December.    Mary   herself  escaped   from 
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Lochleven  in  May,  1568,  but  Moray  promptly  defeated  her 
supporters,  and  she  fled  to  England,  where  she  was  to  ranidn, 
a  centre  of  Catholic  intrigue,  till  her  execution  for  conspiracy 
agamst  Elizabeth's  life,  in  February,  1587. 

Knox's  fiery  career  was  about  over.  On  Novemba*  24, 1572, 
he  died,  having  influenced  not  merdy  the  religion  but  the 
character  of  the  nation  more  than  any  other  man  in  Scottish 
history.  Knox's  work  was  to  be  taken  up  by  Andrew  Mdville 
(1545-1623),  who  had  taught  as  Beza's  colleague  in  Geneva, 
from  1668  to  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1574.  He  was  the  edu- 
cational reformer  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews 
and  even  more  dbtinguished  as  the  perfecter  of  the  Preaby tmaa 
system  in  Scotiand  and  its  vigorous  defender  against  the  royal 
and  episcopal  encroachments  of  James  VI,  who  compelled  him 
to  spend  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  exile  from  his  native 
land. 

SECTION  XI.     THE  BOMAN  REVIVAL 

It  has  already  been  noted  (ante,  pp.  321-325)  that  a  genera- 
tion before  Luther's  breach  with  Rome,  Spain  was  witnessing 
a  vigorous  reformatory  work  led  by  Queen  Isabella  and  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  It  combined  zeal  for  a  more  moral  and  intdli- 
gent  clergy,  abolition  of  glaring  abuses,  and  Biblical  studies  for 
the  learned,  not  for  the  people,  with  unswerving  (^thodcny, 
judged  by  mediaeval  standards,  and  repression  ot  hereby  by 
the  inquisition.  It  was  this  movement  that  was  to  give  life 
and  vigor  to  the  Roman  revival,  often,  though  rather  incor- 
rectly, called  the  Coimter-Reformation.  Outside  of  Spain  it 
had  very  littie  influence  when  Luther  began  his  work.  Indeed, 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Church  was  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  feebleness  with  which  Protestant  onslaughts  were 
met  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  first  quarter  century  of  the 
great  revolt,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Popes  themsdves  to 
realize  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  to  put  their  inter- 
ests as  great  churchmen  above  their  concerns  as  petty  Italian 
princes.  Tliough  Adrian  VI  (1522-1523)  exhibited  a  red, 
though  utterly  ineffective,  reformatory  zeal,  in  the  Spanish 
sense,  during  his  brief  and  unhappy  pontificate,  neither  his 
predecessor,  Leo  X  (1513-1521),  nor  his  successor,  Clement  VII 
(1523-1534),  was  in  any  sense  a  religious  leader,  and  the  poUti- 
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cal  ambitions  of  the  latter  contributed  materially  to  the  spread 
of  Protestantism. 

Yet  there  were  those,  even  in  Italy,  who  were  anxious  for 
reform,  though  not  for  revolution.  Such  a  group  founded  in 
Rome  about  1517  the  "Oratory  of  Divine  Love."  Among  its 
leaders  was  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  (1476-1559),  later  to  be 
Pope  Paul  IV  (1555-1559).  of  distinguished  Neapolitan  parent- 
age, who  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Spain,  and  had 
brought  from  there  an  admiration  for  the  Spani^  reformation, 
though  no  love  for  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Another  member 
was  Jacopo  Sadoleto  (1477-1547);  and  in  close  sympathy, 
though  not  one  of  the  Oratory,  was  Senator  Gasparo  Contarini 
(1483-1542)  of  Venice,  who  was  still  a  layman.  Of  these, 
Caraffa  was  of  unbending  devotion  to  mediaeval  dogma,  while 
Contarini  had  much  sympathy  with  Luther's  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  though  not  with  his  rejection  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy.  Pope  Paul  III  (1534-1549),  more  alive 
than  his  predecessors  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  made 
Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadoleto,  and  the  English  Reginald  Pole 
(1500-1558)  cardinals  early  in  hb  pontificate,  and  appomted 
them,  with  others,  a  commission  on  the  betterment  of  the 
church,  which  made  a  plain-spoken,  but  resultless,  report  in 
1538.1 

These  men  were  far  removed  from  really  Protestant  views. 
But  there  were  a  considerable  number  whose  sympathies  led 
them  much  further.  In  Venice  they  were  particularly  numer- 
ous, though  they  produced  no  real  leader  there.  In  that  city 
Brucdoli's  Italian  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  1530,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1532.  Ferrara's 
hospitality,  under  Duchess  Ren6e,  has  already  been  noted  in 
connection  with  Calvin  {ante,  p.  394).  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  groups  was  that  gathered  in  Naples  about  Juan  Vald6s, 
(1500?-1541),  a  Spaniard  of  high  rank,  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  V  and  a  man  of  devout.  Evangelical  mysticism. 
From  his  disciple,  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  came  about  1540  the 
most  popular  book  of  this  circle.  The  Benefits  of  Christ's  Death. 
Among  his  adherents  were  Pietro  Martha  Vermigli  (1500- 
1562),  whose  father  had  been  an  admirer  of  Savonarola,  himself 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  Naples,  destined  to  be 
professor  of  Protestant  theology  in  Strassburg  and  Oxford; 
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and  Bernardino  Ochino  (1487-1564),  vicar-general  oi  the 
Capuchin  order,  later  Protestant  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
pastor  in  Zurich,  and  ultimately  a  wanderer  for  erratic  opinions. 
Another  friend  of  this  group  was  Caraffa's  own  nephew.  Gal- 
eazzo  Caraccioli,  marquis  of  Vico,  later  to  be  Calvin's  intimate 
associate  m  Geneva.  These  Italian  Evangelicals  were,  however, 
unorganized  and  without  princely  support,  save  very  cautiously 
in  Ferrara,  nor  did  they  gain  following  among  the  common 
people.  In  Italy  they  were  an  exotic  grovrth;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  very  few  Protestants  who  were  to  be  found 
in  Spwi. 

Pope  Paul  III  wavered  for  a  time  between  the  method  of 
conciliation  advocated  by  Contarini,  who  took  part  in  the  re- 
union discussions  in  Regensburg  (arde,  p.  376)  as  papal  legate, 
and  that  of  Caraffa,  who  urged  stem  repression  of  doctrinal 
divergence,  while  advocating  administrative  and  monl  reform. 
Eventually  he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  hb  decision  became 
the  policy  of  his  successors.  On  Caraffa's  urgent  i^peal  Paul 
III,  on  July  21, 1542,  reorganized  the  inquisition,  laigdy  on  the 
Spanish  model,  on  a  universal  scale,^  though  of  course  its  actual 
establishment  took  place  only  where  it  had  the  suj^XMt  of 
friendly  civil  authority.  Before  it,  the  (eekle  beginnings  of 
Italian  Protestantism  rapidly  disappeared.  One  gI  the  main 
weapons  of  the  Catholic  Coimter-Ref ormation  was  thus  forged. 

Much  more  important  was  a  revival  of  missionary  zeal  whidi 
the  fresh  genius  of  Spain  contributed  to  kindle  Catholic  enthusi- 
asm. Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  Ignatius  Loyola  is  one  of 
the  master  figures  of  the  Reformation  epoch.  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Recalde  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  northern  Spain  in  1491. 
After  serving  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  a 
soldier.  His  intrepid  finnness  was  exhibited  when  Pamplona 
was  besieged  by  the  French  in  1521,  but  he  reodved  tibere  a 
wound  that  made  further  military  service  impossible.  During 
his  slow  recovery  he  studied  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  DcHninic, 
and  St.  Francb.  Chivalrous  ideals  still  lingered  in  Spain, 
and  he  determined  that  he  would  be  a  knight  of  the  Vu^in. 
Recovered,  in  a  measure,  he  journeyed  to  Monserrat,  and  hung 
his  weapons  on  the  Virgin's  altar.  Thence  he  went  to  Manresa, 
where,  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  he  began  those  directed 
visions  which  were  afterward  to  grow  into  his  Spiritual  Ejd- 
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erei8e9.  The  year  1523  saw  him  a  pilgrim  in  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Franciscans  who  were  there  maintaining  the  cross  with 
difficulty,  thought  him  dangerous  and  sent  him  home. 

Convinced  that  if  he  was  to  do  the  work  he  desired  he  must 
have  an  education,  Ignatius  entered  a  boy's  class  in  Barcelona, 
and  went  rapidly  forward  to  the  Universities  of  Alcal&  and 
Salamanca.  A  bom  leader,  he  gathered  like-minded  companions 
with  whom  he  practised  his  spiritual  exercises.  This  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  In  1528,  he  entered  the  University  of  Paris,  just  as 
Calvin  was  leaving  it.  There  he  made  no  public  demonstra- 
tion, but  gathered  roimd  himself  a  handful  of  devoted  friends 
and  disciples — ^Kerre  Leffevre,  Francis  Xavier,  Diego  Lainez, 
Alfonso  Salmeron,  Nicolas  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez, 
mostly  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  on  Montmartre,  in  Paris,  on  August  15, 1534,  these  com- 
panions took  a  vow  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  labor  for  the  church 
and  their  fellow  men,  or,  if  that  proved  impossible,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  disposition  of  the  Pope.  It  was  a  little  student 
association,  the  connecting  bond  of  which  was  love  to  God  and 
the  church,  as  they  understood  it. 

The  year  1536  saw  them  in  Venice;  but  Jerusalem  was  barred 
by  war,  and  they  now  determined  to  ask  the  Pope's  dbection. 
Ignatius  was  b^iinning  to  perceive  what  his  society  might  be- 
come. Italy  had  seen  many  military  companies  in  earthly 
service.  His  would  be  the  military  company  of  Jesus,  boimd 
by  a  similar  strictness  of  obedience,  and  a  like  careful,  though 
spiritual,  exercise  of  arms,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  church 
against  infidels  and  heretics.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion, Paul  III  was  induced  by  the  favorable  attitude  of  Con- 
tarini  and  the  skill  of  Ignatius  to  authorize  the  company  on 
September  27,  1540.^  The  constitution  of  the  society  was  as 
yet  indefinite,  save  that  it  was  to  have  a  head  to  whom  full 
obedience  was  due,  and  should  labor  wherever  that  head  and 
the  Pope  should  direct.  In  April,  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  / 
the  first  "general*' — an  office  which  he  held  till  hb  death,  ' 
July  31, 1556. 

The  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  was  gradually  worked  out, 
indeed  it  was  not  completed  till  after  Ignatius's  death,  though 
its  main  features  were  his  work.    At  the  head  is  a  ''general,'' 
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to  whom  absolute  obedience  is  due;  but  who,  in  turn,  is  watched 
by  assistants  appointed  by  the  order,  and  can,  if  necessaiy, 
be  deposed  by  it.  Over  each  district  is  a  ''provincial,''  ap- 
pointed by  the  ''general/'  Each  member  is  admitted,  after  a 
careful  novitiate,  and  pledges  obedience  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
all  that  does  not  involve  sin.  His  supmors  assign  him  to  the 
work  which  they  bdieve  him  best  fitted  to  do.  Tliat  tint 
work  may  be  better  accomplished  the  Jesuits  are  bound  to  no 
fixed  hours  of  worship  or  form  of  dress  as  are  monks.  E«ach 
member  is  disciplined  by  use  of  Ignatius's  Spiritual  Exerci9es, 
— a  remarkable  work,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Jesuit  fa 
drilled  in  a  spiritual  manual  of  arms,  by  four  wedcs  of  intense 
contemplation  of  the  principal  facts  of  the  life  and  wwk  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Christian  warfare  with  evil,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  spiritual  drill^naster.  It  was  a  marvellous  instru- 
ment that  Ignatius  constructed,  combining  the  individualism  of 
the  Renaissance — each  man  assigned  to  and  trained  for  hfa 
peculiar  work — with  the  sacrifice  of  will  and  complete  obedience 
to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  whole.  It  stands  as  the  very 
antithesis  of  Protestantism. 

Though  the  Jesuit  society  spread  rapidly  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  it  was  slower  in  gaining  strong  foothold  in  FnuMse 
and  Germany,  but  by  the  latter  half  of  the  sixte^ith  century 
it  was  the  advance-guard  of  the  Coimter-Reformation.  Its 
chief  agencies  were  preaching,  the  confessional,  its  excdknt 
sdiools— not  for  the  multitude,  but  for  the  wdl-bom  and 
well-to-do — and  its  foreign  missions.  Under  Jesuit  influence 
more  frequent  confession  and  communion  became  the  rule  in 
Catholic  coimtries;  and,  to  aid  the  confessional,  the  Jesuit 
moral  practice  was  gradually  developed,  diiefly  after  Ignatius's 
death,  and  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  fashion  ^t  has  aroused  the  criticism  not  only  of 
Protestants  but  of  many  Catholics.  In  estimating  them 
aright  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  moral  treatises  do 
not  represent  ideab  of  conduct,  but  the  minima  on  whidi  ab- 
solution can  be  given;  and,  also,  that  the  Jesuit  morality  em- 
phasized the  imiversal  Latin  tendency  to  regard  sin  as  a  sems  ^' 
of  definite  acts  rather  than  as  a  state. 

The  nature  of  sin  itself  was  minimized.  That  only  is  an 
which  is  done  with  a  dear  knowledge  of  its  sinfulness  and  a  fufl 
consent  of  the  will.    Personal  responsibility  was  undarmined 
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by  the  doctrine  of  "probabilism/'  by  which  a  man  could  choose 
what  seemed  to  him  the  worse  course  if  it  had  for  it  accepted 
authority.  ''Mental  reservation/'  also,  taught  that  men,  for 
ends  that  seemed  good,  were  not  boimd  to  give  the  whole  truth 
on  oath,  or  even  a  correct  impression — a  doctrine  that  more 
than  any  other  produced  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
feeling  that  Jesuits  were  imscrupulous  and  imtrustworthy. 

Naturally  a  society  thus  international  in  character,  the 
memb^^  of  which  were  bound  to  their  officers  by  constant 
letters  and  reports,  speedily  became  a  force  in  political  life. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  world-wide  inquisition  and 
the  foimdation  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
must  be  classed  as  an  important  agency  of  the  Coimter-Ref or- 
mation.  That  coimcil  had  a  check^^  history.  Earnestly 
desired  by  Charles  V,  and  reluctantly  called  by  Paul  III,  it 
actually  met  in  Trent  in  December,  1545.  In  March,  1547, 
the  Italian  majority  transferred  it  to  Bologna;  but  in  May, 
1551,  it  was  back  in  Trent,  where  the  Spani^  minority  had  all 
along  remained.  On  April  28,  1552,  it  adjourned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  Protestant  uprising  under  Moritz  of 
Saxony  against  the  Emperor  (ante,  p.  381).  Not  till  January, 
1562,  did  it  meet  agam,  and  it  completed  its  work  on  December 
4,  1563.  The  voting  was  confined  to  bishops  and  heads  of 
orders,  without  division  by  nations,  as  at  Constance  {ante,  p. 
308) .  The  majority  was  therefore  in  Italian  hands.  That  rep- 
resented the  papal  wish  that  definition  of  doctrine  should  pre- 
cede reform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  bishops,  equally 
orthodox  in  belief,  stood  manfully  for  the  Emperor's  desure  that 
reform  should  precede  doctrine.  It  was  agreed  that  doctrine 
and  reform  should  be  discussed  alternately,  but  all  decisions 
had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  thus  strengthening  the 
papal  supremacy  in  the  church.  No  voices  were  more  influen- 
tial in  the  council  than  those  of  the  Pope's  theological  experts, 
the  Jesuits  Lainez,  and  Salmeron,  and  at  a  later  stage,  that  of 
the  eariiest  German  Jesuit,  Peter  Kanis,  and  their  influence 
steadily  supported  the  anti-Protestant  spirit. 

The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  CoimcU  of  Trent^  were  dear 
and  definite  in  their  rejection  of  Protestant  beliefs,  while  often 
indecisive  regarding  matters  of  dispute  in  medieval  contro- 
versies. Scripture  and  tradition  are  equally  sources^f  truth. 
» Schaff,  Creed$  of  Chriatendam,  2 :  77-206. "' ''  ^^^g'^ 
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The  churdb  alone  has  the  right  of  interpretation.  JusdficatioQ 
is  skilfully  defined,  yet  so  as  to  leave  scope  for  work-merit 
The  sacraments  are  the  mediaeval  seven  and  defined  in  the 
mediaeval  way.  The  result  is  ably  expressed,  but  the  churdi 
had  shut  the  doOT  completely  on  all  c(»npromise  or  nuxlificar 
tion  of  mediaeval  doctrine. 

Though  the  reforms  effected  by  the  council  were  far  horn 
realizing  the  wishes  of  many  in  the  Roman  Church,  th^  were 
not  inconsiderable.  Provision  was  made  for  the  public  inter- 
pretation ot  Scripture  in  the  larger  towns.  Bishops  were  bound 
to  preach  and  the  parish  clergy  to  teach  plainly  what  is  need- 
ful for  salvation.  Residaice  was  required  and  pluralities 
restrained.  Seminaries  for  clerical  training  were  ordered,  and 
better  provision  for  the  moral  supervision  of  the  dergy.  Regu- 
lations were  enacted  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages.  A  less 
praiseworthy  step  was  the  approval  of  an  index  oi  fsobSbited 
books,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Pope,  following  the  example 
set  by  Paul  IV  in  1559.  It  resulted  in  1571  in  the  creatkm  by 
Pius  V  (1566-1572)  of  the  Congr^ation  of  the  Index,  at 
Rome,  to  censure  publications. 

From  a  Spanish  theologian,  influaitial  at  Trent,  Meldiiar 
Cano  (1525-1560),  came  the  ablest  def^ise  of  the  Roman  posi- 
tion that  had  yet  appeared,  in  his  DeIoc»  TheclofficisLibriXII, 
published  three  years  after  his  death.  Theology,  he  tauf^t, 
is  based  on  authority.  Hie  authority  of  Scripture  rests  (m  the 
sifting  and  approving  power  of  the  churdb,  whidi  determines 
what  is  Scripture  and  what  not;  but  as  by  no  means  all  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Soipture,  tradition, 
handed  down  and  sifted  by  the  church,  is  another  authoritative 
basis. 

The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  diange  in 
the  prime  interest  of  the  holders  of  the  papacy.  They  were 
still  Italian  temporal  princes,  but  the  concerns  of  the  churdi 
had  now  assumed  the  first  place.  With  Paul  IV  (Cara&, 
1555-1559)  the  Coimter-Reformation  reached  the  papal 
throne,  with  the  result  that  mimy  of  the  abuses  of  the  curia 
were  done  away.  Rome  was  a  more  sombre,  a  mudh  more 
ecclesiastical,  city  than  in  the  Renaissance,  but  the  P<^)e9  were 
now  prevailingly  men  of  strict  life,  rdigious  earnestness,  and 
strenuous  Catibolicism. 

The  result  of  all  these  influences  was  that  by  1565  Catholic 
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eamestness  had  been  revived.  A  new  spirit,  intense  in  its 
opposition  to  Protestantism,  mediseval  in  its  theology,  but 
ready  to  fi^t  or  to  suffer  for  its  faith,  was  wide-spread.  Against 
this  renewed  zeal  Protestantism  not  merely  ceased  to  oaake  new 
conquests,  its  hold  on  the  Rhineland  and  in  southern  Grermany 
was  soon  shaken  in  considerable  measure.  Catiudidam  began 
to  hope  to  win  back  all  that  it  had  lost 

This  Catholic  revival  was  also  characterized  by  a  large  de- 
velopment of  mystical  piety,  in  which,  as  in  so  much  else,  Spain 
was  the  leader.  The  diief  traits  of  this  religious  life  were  sdf- 
renoundng  quietism — a  raising  of  the  soul  in  oontemplation 
and  voiceless  prayer  to  Grod — till  a  union  in  divine  love,  or  in 
ecsta^  of  inner  revelation,  was  believe  to  be  achieved.  Often 
ascetic  practices  were  thought  to  aid  this  mystic  exaltation. 
Conspicuous  in  this  movement  were  Teresa  de  Jesus  (1515-1582) 
of  Avila  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz  (1542-1591)  of  Ontiveros,  in  Spain* 
Fran9ois  de  Sales  (1567-1622),  nominally  bishop  of  (Seneva,  to 
whose  efforts  the  winning  for  Catholidsm  of  the  portions  of 
Savoy  near  (Jeneva  was  due,  represented  the  same  type  of  piety, 
and  it  was  spread  in  France  by  his  disciple,  Jeanne  Fran9oise 
Fr6nyot  de  Chantal  (1572-1641).  It  was  combined  with  ex- 
treme devotion  to  the  church  and  its  sacraments.  It  satisfied 
the  religious  longings  of  more  earnest  Cathdic  souls,  and  the 
diurch,  in  turn,  recognized  it  by  enrolling  mimy  of  its  exemplars 
among  the  saints. 

Catholic  zeal  went  forth,  in  full  measure,  also,  in  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  These  were  primarily  the  endeavor  of 
the  monastic  orders,  notably  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
with  whom  from  its  foundation  the  C!ompany  of  Jesus  eagerly 
shared  in  the  labor.  To  the  work  of  these  orders  the  Chris* 
tianity  of  Southern,  Central,  and  large  parts  of  North  America 
is  due.  They  converted  the  Philippines.  Most  famous  of 
these  Roman  missionaries  was  Ignatius's  original  associate, 
Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552).  Appointed  by  Ignatius  mission- 
ary to  India,  at  the  request  of  King  John  lU  of  Portugal,  he 
reached  Groa  in  1542  and  began  a  career  of  marvellous  activity. 
In  Groa  he  founded  a  missionary  coU^e,  he  preached  through^ 
out  southern  India,  in  1549  he  entered  Japdh  and  began  a 
work  which  had  reached  large  dimensions,  when  its  severe  re* 
pression  was  undertaken  by  the  native  rulers  in  1612.  Xavier 
died,  in  1552,  just  as  he  was  entering  China.    His  work^was 
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superficial,  an  sxploration  rath^  than  a  structure,  but  his 
example  was  a  contagious  influaice  of  far-reaching  fofoe.  In 
China  the  labor  whidi  Xavier  had  attempted  was  begun,  in 
1581,  by  the  Jesuit  Matteo  Ricd  (1552-1610),  but  his  desire 
to  be  ''all  things  to  all  men,''  led  him  to  ccHnpromise  with  an- 
cestor-worship, a  relaxation  which  missi<Hiaries  of  otha*  C&tholic 
orders  strongly  opposed.  In  India  the  converts  were  almost 
entirely  from  outcasts  or  low-caste  ranks.  Hie  Jesuit,  Roberto 
de'  Nobili  (15767-1656),  b^an  a  work  for  those  of  high  caste 
in  Madura,  in  1606,  recognizing  caste  distinctkms  and  other- 
wise accommodating  itself  to  Indian  prejudices.  Its  appan&t 
success  was  large,  but  its  methods  aroused  criticism  and  ulti- 
mate prohibition  by  the  papacy.  Probably  the  most  fomous 
experiment  of  Jesuit  missions  was  that  in  Paraguay.  Hieir 
work  there  began  in  1586.  In  1610,  they  commenoMi  gathering 
the  natives  into  ''reductions,''  or  villages,  each  buflt  od  a  sim- 
ilar plan,  where  the  dwellers  were  kq)t  at  peace  and  tauf^t  the 
elemaits  of  religion  and  industry,  but  held  in  strict  and  soni- 
childlike  dependence  on  the  missionaries,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  administration  of  trade  and  agriculture.  Greatly  admired, 
the  system  fell  with  the  expulsbn  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1767,  and 
has  left  few  permanent  results. 

The  rivalries  of  the  several  orders,  and  the  mcwe  effective 
supervision  of  missionary  labors,  induced  "Pope  Gregory  XV 
(1621-1623)  to  found,  in  1622,  the  CmgregaHo  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  by  which  the  whole  field  could  be  surveyed  and  siq>eriD- 
tended  from  Rome. 


SECriON  XII.     THE  STRUGGLE   IN  FBANCS,  THE  NKIHRBLAND8, 
AND  ENGLAND 

The  rivalries  of  France  and  Spain,  with  their  political  and 
military  consequences,  had  made  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion possible,  and  had  facilitated  the  division  of  Grennany  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Catholics  recorded  in  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg of  1555.  Henry  II  (1547-1559)  had  succeeded  Frands  I 
in  France,  and  Charles  V  had  transferred  to  his  son  Hiilq)  11 
(155&-1598)  the  sovereignty  of  SpaiQ,  the  Netheriands,  and  of 
the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy ;  but  the  old  rivalry  continued. 
In  war,  however,  PhUip  II  at  first  proved  more  successful  than 
his  father  had  been,  and  the  battles  of  St.  Quentin  in  August, 
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1557»  and  GraveUnes  in  July,  1558,  forced  France  to  the  Treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambr6sis  of  April  2,  1559.  That  treaty  was  a 
reckoning  point  in  the  history  of  Europe.  France  abandoned 
the  long  struggle  for  Italy.  Spanish  leadership  was  evidently 
first  in  Europe,  and  had  largely  boimd  France  to  follow,  or  at 
least  not  to  oppose,  its  interests.  Protestantism  was  confronted 
by  a  much  more  politically  imited  Catholicism  than  it  had  yet 
met.  The  politioed  head  of  that  Catholicism  was  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  methodical,  industrious,  patient,  and  inflexibly  deter- 
mined, who  saw  as  his  God-appointed  task  the  extirpation  of 
Protestantism,  and  bent  every  energy  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  next  thirty  years  were  to  be  the  time  of  chief  peril  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism. 

The  point  of  highest  danger  was,  perhaps,  in  the  year  1559, 
when  after  the  death  of  Henry  II,  in  July,  the  crown  passed  to 
Francis  II,  whose  wife  was  Mary  "Queen  of  Scots,"  and  by 
her  own  claim  Queen  of  England  also.  Yet  even  Philip's  ar- 
dent Catholicism  was  not  wffiing  to  see  a  combination  so  dan- 
gerous to  Spain  as  that  of  France,  Scotland,  and  England  under 
a  single  pair  of  rulers.  He  therefore  helped  Elizabeth,  an  action 
whidb  he  must  afterward  have  regretted  (ante,  p.  413). 

Calvin's  influence  had  increasingly  penetrated  France,  and 
French  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were  known  from 
1557,  multiplied  m  spite  of  severe  persecution.  By  1555  there 
was  a  congr^ation  in  Paris.  Four  years  later  the  number  of 
Huguenot  Churches  in  France  was  seventy-two.  That  year, 
1559,  they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  their  First  General 
Synod  in  Paris,  to  adopt  a  strongly  Calvmistic  creed  prepared 
by  Antoine  de  la  Roche  Chandieu,^  and  a  Presbyterian  consti- 
tution drawn  from  Calvin's  ecclesiastical  principles.  Popular 
^timate  credited  them  with  400,000  adherents.  Brides 
these  Huguenots  of  religion,  most  of  whom  were  from  the 
economicidly  oppressed  and  discontented  artisan  classes,  the 
party  was  socm  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  political 
Huguenots. 

TTie  death  of  Henry  H  and  the  accession  of  Frauds  H  left 
the  family  of  Guise,  uncles  of  Francis's  Queen,  all  powerful  in 
his  court  The  Guises  were  from  Lorraine,  and  were  looked 
upon  by  many  of  the  French  nobility  as  foreigners.  Strenu- 
ously Catholic,  the  two  brothers,  Charles  (1524-1574),  the 
» Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chriatendam,  3  :  356-38ad  by  GoOglc 
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^'cardinal  of  Lorraine/'  was  head  of  the  French  clergy  as 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  whQe  Francis  (1519-1563),  duke  of 
Guise,  was  the  best  sddier  of  France.  Opposed  to  the  Goise 
family  were  the  family  of  Bourbon,  of  whom  the  chief  in  rank 
was  Antoine  of  Venddme,  titular  King  of  Navarre,  a  man  of 
weak  and  vacillating  spirit,  and  his  much  ablar  brother,  Louis, 
prince  of  Cond^.  Of  the  house  of  Chfitillon,  also  opposed  to 
the  Guise  brothers,  the  leader  was  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  known 
as  Admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  devoted 
to  Calvinism.  These  high  nobles  were  moved  in  large  part  by 
opposition  to  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Kmg.  TliQr 
represented  thus  the  hostility  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  to  rpyal 
encroachment.  Their  interests  and  those  of  the  humbler 
middle-class  Calvinists  coincided  in  a  desire  that  things  in 
France  should  not  continue  as  they  were.  The  first  stq> 
toward  a  revolution  was  taken  when  tiie  badly  planned  '*C<hi- 
spiracy  of  Amboise  "  in  March,  1560,  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
captiure  the  young  King  and  to  transfer  the  government  to  the 
Bourbons.  Cond6  would  have  been  executed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  Francis  U  on  December  5,  1560. 

The  succession  of  Charles  IX  (1560-1574),  brother  of  the 
late  King,  brought  a  new  party  into  the  confused  strug^e. 
The  Guises  lost  much  of  their  power  at  court,  but  were  re- 
.garded  still  as  the  head  of  Catholic  interests  in  France,  and 
were  in  constant  communication  with  Philip  U  of  Spain,  The 
chief  influence  about  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  not  yet 
eleven,  was  now  that  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de'  Media  (1519- 
1589),  able  and  unscrupulous,  determined  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  crown  by  playing  oflF  the  two  great  noble  factions  of  France 
against  each  other.  She  was  aided  by  a  statesman  of  broad  and 
<x)nciliatory  %iews,  Michel  de  THdpital  (1505-1573),  who  be- 
came chancellor  of  France  in  1560.  Catherine  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  of  the  factions,  released  C!ond6  from  prison,  per- 
mitted a  public  discussion  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologians  in  Poissy,  in  September,  1561 — in  which  Beza  took 
part — and  followed  it,  in  January,  1562,  with  an  edict  per- 
mitting the  Huguenots  to  assemble  for  worship  ezoqpt  in 
walled  towns. 

Rather  than  submit,  the  Catholic  party  determined  to  jm)- 
voke  war.  On  March  1,  1562,  the  body-guard  of  the  duke  of 
Guise    attacked    a    Huguenot   congregation    worshipping   in 
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Vassy.  Three  savage  wars  followed  between  the  Huguenots 
and  Catholics,  1662-1563,  1567-1568,  and  1568-1670,  with 
short  truces  between.  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  was  murdered 
by  a  Protestant  assassin.  Antoine,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
Cond6  died  of  woimds.  Coligny  was  left  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  cause.  On  the  whole,  the  Huguenots  held  their 
own,  and  jealousy  of  Spanish  influence  helped  their  cause,  so 
that  in  August,  1570,  peace  was  made  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
by  which  nobles  were  given  freedom  of  worship,  and  two  places 
for  services  were  permitted  to  the  Huguenot  common  people 
in  each  governmental  division  of  France,  while  four  cities  were 
put  in  Huguenot  control  as  a  guarantee. 

The  situation  at  this  juncture  was  greatly  complicated  by 
the  course  of  events  in  tiie  Netherlands.  Tlie  sources  of  im- 
rest  in  that  region  were  even  more  political  and  economic  than 
religious  in  their  origin,  though  in  the  struggle  religion  assumed 
a  constantly  increasing  prommence.  The  Netherlands,  which 
had  come  to  Philip  II  of  Spain  from  his  father,  Charles  V,  in 
1565,  were  a  group  of  seventeen  provinces,  tenacious  of  local 
rights,  predominantly  conmiercial  and  manufacturing,  and  dis- 
pcKsed  to  resent  all  that  interfered  with  existing  customs  or 
disturbed  trade.  Lutheranism  had  early  entered,  but  had 
been  largely  displaced  by  Anabaptism  among  the  lowest  stratum 
of  the  population,  while  by  1561  when  the  Belgic  Confession 
was  drifted  by  Guy  de  Bray,^  Calvinism  was  winning  converts 
among  the  nuddle  classes.  The  nobility  was  as  yet  hardly 
touched,  and  in  1562  the  total  number  of  Protestants  was 
reckoned  at  only  100,000. 

Charies  V,  though  strenuously  re^sting  the  inroads  of 
Protestantism,  had  largely  respected  Netherlandish  rights  and 
jealousies.  Not  so  Philip  U.  He  determined  to  secure  politi- 
cal and  religious  uniformity  there  similar  to  that  in  Spain. 
In  1659  he  appointed  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Parma,  regent, 
with  an  advisory  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  leading 
spirit  was  his  devoted  supporter.  Cardinal  Granvella  (1617- * 
1586),  bishop  of  Arras.  This  conmiittee  practicaUy  usurped 
the  power  bf  the  old  councils  of  state,  in  which  the  lugh  nobles 
had  shared.  Hie  next  year  Philip  secured  from  the  Pope  a 
reconstitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  had  merit  in  that  it  freed  the  Netherlandish 
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bishoprics  from  foreign  ecdesiastical  supervisimi,  but  arouaed 
jealousy,  since  the  new  prelates  were  nbflip's  ncMoinees  and  had 
places  in  the  Parliament,  or  ''States  Groieral,"  thus  greatiy 
strengthening  Spanish  influence.  Philip,  moreov^,  used  every 
power  to  crush  "heresy" — a  course  that  was  disliked  by  tli 
middle  classes,  because  it  hurt  trade  and  drove  wc»fanen  to 
emigration.  Nobles  and  merchants  were,  therefore^  increa^ 
ingly  restive. 

Chief  among  the  opponents  of  these  dbanges  were  three  tsnA- 
nent  nobles,  ^^Iliam  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (1533-1584), 
born  a  Lutheran,  but  now,  nominally  at  least,  a  Catibolic,  to 
be  the  hero  of  Dutch  independence;  and  the  Cathdic  counts  of 
Egmont  and  Horn.  They  forced  GranveDa's  dismissal  in 
1564.  Philip  now  saw  in  them  the  diief  hindrance  to  his 
plans.  He  demanded  the  enforoem^it  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent  and  a  stricter  punishment  of  hoesy.  A  peti- 
tion of  protest  was  circulated  and  presented  to  the  rq;eiit  on 
April  5, 1566 — ^the  nidmame  ''B^gars''  given  to  its  signers  c» 
that  occason  becoming  the  name  of  the  party  of  Netherlandish 
freedom.  Popular  exdtemait  was  intense.  Protestant  preach- 
ing was  openly  heard,  and  in  August,  1556,  iconoclastic  riots, 
opposed  by  such  men  as  William  of  Orange,  wrecked  hundreds 
of  churches. 

To  Philip  these  events  were  rebellion  in  politics  and  rdigum. 
He  therefore  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  (1508-1582),  an  able 
Spanish  general,  to  Brussels  with  a  pid»i  Spanish  army  and 
practical^  as  governor.  His  arrival  in  August,  1567,  was  fol- 
lowed  by  himdreds  of  executions,  among  than  those  of  Egmont 
and  Horn.  William  of  Orange  escaped  to  G^many,  and  organ- 
ized resistance,  but  it  was  beaten  down  by  Alva's  skiU.  Alva, 
however,  completed  the  alienation  of  the  mercantile  dasses, 
in  1569,  by  introducing  the  heavy  Spanish  taxes  aa  sales. 
Meanwhile  William  of  Orange  was  commisaoiiing  sea-rovers, 
who  preyed  on  Spanish  conunerce  and  f oimd  an  uncertain 
refuge  in  English  harbors,  where  the  English  Government  had 
been  driven  into  a  more  strenuous  attitude  of  hostility  to  aD 
Catholic  forces,  of  which  Philip  was  chief,  by  the  bull  of  dq>06i- 
tion,  issued  against  Elizabeth  by  Pope  Pius  V  on  Fd>ruaiy 
25, 1570. 

In  April,  1572,  these  sea-rovers  captured  BrilL  The  northern 
provinces  rose.    William  of  Orange  put  hunsdf  at  tl^  head  of 
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the  movement.  On  July  15,  the  leading  towns  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  and  Utrecht  recognized  him  as  Stadholder. 
Meanwhile,  since  the  peace  of  1570,  the  Huguenots  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Spain  in  France  had  been  working  for  a  revival  of 
the  older  political  policy,  which  made  France  the  rival  instead  of 
the  ally  of  Spain.  Immediate  assistance  to  the  Netherlandish 
rebels,  to  be  rewarded  by  accession  of  some  territory  to  France, 
was  planned,  and  none  favored  it  more  than  Coligny,  whose 
influence  over  Charles  IX  was  now  great.  To  emphasize  the 
reconciliation  of  parties  in  France,  a  marriage  was  arranged 
between  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Protestant  son  of  the  late 
Antoine  of  Bourbon,  and  Charles  IX's  sister.  Marguerite  of 
Valois.  For  the  wedding,  on  August  18,  1572,  Huguenot  and 
Catholic  nobles  and  their  followers  gathered  in  the  fanatically 
Catholic  city  of  Paris. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  had  come  to  look  with  fear  on  the  in- 
fluence now  exerted  by  Coligny  over  her  son,  the  King. 
Whether  the  cause  was  jealousy  regarding  her  own  influence, 
or  fear  that  the  war  into  which  Coligny  was  leading  the  King 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  French  crown,  is  imcertain.  Ap- 
parently all  that  she  wanted  at  first  was  Coligny's  removal 
by  murder.  In  this  she  had  the  hearty  sympatiby  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Guise  (1550-1588),  the  son  of  the  murdered  Francis, 
who  wrongly  charged  Coligny  with  responsibility  for  his  father's 
death.  On  August  22  an  attempt  on  Coligny's  life  failed,  and 
its  ill-success  carried  panic  to  Catherine.  The  Huguenots  had 
been  aUenated  without  being  deprived  of  their  leader.  She 
and  her  supporters  now  sudd^y  decided  on  a  general  massacre, 
for  which  tiie  Guise  party  and  the  fanatical  people  of  Paris 
furnished  abundant  means.  On  August  24,  St.  Bakholomew's 
day,  the  bloody  work  began.  Col^y  was  lolled,  and  with 
him  a  number  of  victims  that  has  been  most  variously  estimated , 
reaching  not  improbably  8,000  in  Paris,  and  several  tunes  that 
number  in  the  whole  of  IVance.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his 
life  by  abjuring  Protestantism. 

The  news  was  hailed  with  rejoicing  in  Madrid  and  in  Rome, 
and  rightly,  if  its  moral  enormity  could  be  overlooked.  It 
had  saved  tiie  Catholic  cause  from  great  peril.  The  policy  of 
France  was  reversed.  Plans  for  interference  in  the  Nether- 
lands were  at  an  end.  The  desperate  struggle  for  Nether- 
landl^  freedom  was  the  consequence.    Yet  the  Catholics  did 
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not  gain  in  France  what  they  hoped.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  Huguenot  Wars,  1573,  1574-1576,  1577,  1580,  ran 
their  course  of  destruction  and  misery,  but  the  Hi^uenots  wot 
not  crushed.  Charles  IX  died  in  1574  and  was  succeeded 
as  King  by  his  vicious  brother,  Henry  HI  (1574-1589). 

A  division  among  the  Catholics  themsdves  was  devd(^>ing. 
There  had  long  been  a  considerable  element  whidi»  while 
Catholic  in  religion,  felt  that  the  protracted  wars  were  ruining 
the  land  and  permitting  foreign,  especially  Spanish,  intrigue. 
They  believed  that  some  basis  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots 
should  be  reached,  and  were  known  as  the  Pcliiiques.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  put  religion  first  and  w^e  willing  to 
see  France  become  a  m^e  appanage  of  Spam,  if  th«!eby  Cathdi- 
cism  could  triumph,  had  been  for  s(Hne  time  organizing  associa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  France  to  maintain  the  Roman  ChurdL 
In  1576  these  were  developed  into  a  general  "League,"  led  by 
Henry  of  Guise  and  supported  by  Spain  and  the  Pqpe.  Its 
existence  drove  the  Politiques  more  and  more  into  aflianoe 
with  the  Huguenots,  i^dio  found  their  political  head  in  Henry 
of  Navarre,  he  having  reasserted  his  Protestant  faith  in  1576. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol<Hnew  shatt^ed  the  hopes  of 
"V^^lliam  of  Orange  for  the  i^peedy  eqnilsion  of  Spain  from  the 
Netherlands.  T^e  two  years  following  were  those  of  intens- 
est  strug^e,  of  which  William  was  the  souL  Alva's  generalshq> 
seemed  at  first  uresistible.  Mons,  Mechlin,  Zu^en,  Naarden, 
and  Haarlem  fell  before  the  Spani^  forces;  but  Alkmaar  they 
f  luled  to  take,  in  October,  157^.  Alva  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request,  and  was  succeeded,  in  November,  by  Luis  de  Requesens 
(1525?-1576),  under  wh<Hn  the  Spanish  pdicy  was  substantially 
unchanged.  But  October,  1574,  saw  the  successful  end  of  tiw 
defense  of  Leyden,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  nor&em  Nedier- 
lands  could  not  be  conquered  by  the  forces  then  available  for 
Spam.  In  1576  Requesens  died,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
sacked  Antw^p,  an  event  which  roused  the  southern  provinces 
to  resistance.  The  new  Spanish  commander,  John  of  Austria 
(154&-1578),  was  able  to  effect  little.  Elizabeth  aided  the 
revolted  Netheriands  from  1576.  In  September^  1577,  l^HUiam 
was  able  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels.  John  of 
Austria  died,  a  disappointed  man,  in  October,  1578;  but  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Alexander  Famese,  duke  ci  Parma 
(1545-1592),  a  general  and  a  statesman  of  commanding  talents. 
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Matters  went  better  for  the  Spanish  cause.  Panna  played  on 
the  jealousies  of  the  Catholic  south  and  the  Calvimst  north. 
The  f onner  united  in  the  League  of  Arras  for  the  protection  of 
Catholicism  in  January,  1579;  the  latter  rq)lied  the  same 
month  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  Protestants  left  the  south  for 
the  north  by  the  thousands,  many  Catholics  went  southward. 
Ultimately  the  ten  southern  provinces  were  saved  by  Parma 
for  Spain,  and  modem  Belgium  is  his  monument.  Tlie  seven 
northern  states  declared  their  independence  of  Spain  in  1581, 
and  though  much  remained  to  be  done  before  all  dangers  were 
passed,  their  freedom  was  so  strongly  intrenched  that  not  even 
the  murder  of  William  of  Orange,  on  July  10, 1584,  by  a  fanatic 
encouraged  b3'  Parma,  could  overthrow  it. 

During  this  struggle  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  shaping.  The  First  National  Synod  had  been 
held  outside  of  Netherlandish  territory,  in  Emden,  in  1571. 
William  of  Orange  had  accepted  Calvinism  two  years  later. 
In  1575  a  university  was  e^ablbhed  in  Leyden,  soon  to  be 
famed  for  its  learning  in  theology  and  the  sciences.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands  was,  like  the  Huguenot 
Church  of  France,  Presbyterian  in  constitution,  though  its 
degree  of  independence  of  state  contnd  was  long  a  matter  of 
controvert,  and  varied  with  the  different  provinces.  The 
severity  of  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  the  wish 
to  secure  the  aid  of  all  who  were  friendly  to  it,  and  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  led  the  Protestant  Netherlands  to  a  larger  degree 
of  toleration  than  elsewhere  at  the  time  in  Chnst^idom. 
Catholics  were  not,  indeed,  allowed  public  worship  or  political 
oflSce,  but  they  had  right  of  residence  and  employment.  To  the 
Anabaptists  William  of  Orange  granted  in  1577  the  first  pro- 
tection in  rights  of  worship  that  they  anywhere  received.  This 
degree  of  toleration,  partial  as  it  was,  soon  made  the  Nether^ 
lands  a  refuge  for  the  religiously  oppressed  and  added  to  the 
strength  of  die  nation. 

Yet  the  death  of  their  wise  leader,  William  of  Orange,  brought 
great  peril  to  the  revolted  Netheiiands.  They  did  not  fed  able 
to  stuid  alone,  and  offered  their  sovereignty  first  to  Henry  III 
of  France  and  then  to  Elizabeth  of  Enjg^d.  Both  refused; 
but  Elizabeth  sent  her  favorite,  the  eaii  of  Leicester,  in  1585, 
with  a  smaD  army.  He  now  became  governor-general,  but 
his  rule  was  a  failure,  and  he  returned  to  Eng^d  in  1587.    It 
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looked  as  if  Parma's  skilful  generalship  mi^t  reduce  the 
rebellious  provinces;  but,  fortunatdy,  Philip  demanded  his 
attenticm  for  a  larger  enterprise.  The  Spanish  King  had  de- 
termined on  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  Philip  had  aided  Elizabeth  for 
political  reasons  {ante,  p.  413)  but  those  reasons  socm  ceased  to 
Apply>  <^  Philip  beciuaie  her  enemy,  sedng  in  Elizabeth  the 
head  of  that  Protestantism  that  it  was  his  diet  desire  to  over- 
throw. The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  been  surpris- 
ingly free  from  actual  trouble  from  her  Cathdic  subjects. 
Mary  "Queen  of  Scots"  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  however, 
and  a  constant  c^itre  of  conspiracy.  In  1569  a  Cathdic  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  north  of  England,  aided  by  Spanish 
encouragement.  It  was  put  down.  In  1570  there  followed  the 
papal  bull  declaring  Elizabeth  exconmiunicate  and  deposed. 
In  1571,  a  wide-spread  plot — ^that  of  Riddfi — aiming  at  Eliza- 
beth's assassination  was  uncovered.  Elizabeth  was  saved 
by  the  new  turn  of  French  affairs  just  before  the  massacre  of 
St.  Barthol(Mnew  {ante,  p.  435)  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Neth^^ 
lands  rebellion.  Parliament  answered  by  making  attacks  on 
Elizabeth's  person,  or&odoxy,  or  title  to  the  throne  high  trea- 
son. For  the  immediate  present,  however,  England  had  com- 
parative peace. 

During  Elizabeth's  eariy  years  the  English  Catholics  had  been 
left  by  Rome  and  their  fellow  believers  on  the  Continent  with 
surimsingly  little  spiritual  aid  or  leadership.  To  remedy  thb 
situation,  William  Allen  (1532-1594),  an  able  English  exile 
who  became  a  cardinal  in  1587,  estabMied  a  seminary  in  Douai, 
in  1568,  for  training  missionary  priests  for  England.  Hb 
students  were  soon  flocking  to  England.  Their  work  was  al- 
most wholly  spiritual,  but  was  looked  upon  with  great  hostility 
by  the  English  authorities.  The  situation  was  intensiGed 
when,  in  1580,  the  Jesuits  began  a  mission  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  Parsons  (1546-1610)  and  Edmund  Campion  (1540- 
1581).  Campion  was  seized  and  executed,  though  he  seems  to 
have  intended  no  political  movement.  Not  so  Parsons.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  won  Allen  for  his  plans,  and  b^an 
a  course  of  intrigue  to  bring  about  a  Spanish  invasion  of  £jig- 
land,  a  Catholic  rising  there,  and  the  death  or  dethronement  of 
Elizabeth.  His  woric  was  most  unfortunate  for  his  fellow  Catho- 
lics.   Most  of  the  priests  laboring  in  England  are  now  known 
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to  have  been  free  of  traitorous  designs;  but  it  was  not  so  under- 
stood,  and  the  English  authorities  looked  upon  them  all  as 
puUic  enemies,  and  executed  such  as  its  spies  could  discover. 
Their  work  preserved  a  Roman  Chim^  in  England,  but  it  was 
carried  on  at  frightful  cost.  Elizabeth  now  sent  an  army  to 
the  Netheriands,  in  1585  {cmie,  p.  437),  while  she  encourag^  & 
semipiratical  expedition  under  Sir  Francb  Drake,  the  same 
year,  whidi  burned  and  plundered  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1586,  a  new  scheme  was  hatched  agamst  Elizabeth's  life — 
the  Babington  Plot — ^in  which  English  spies  discovered  that 
Mary  ''Queen  of  Scots''  was  personally  involved.  As  a  con- 
sequence, she  was  executed,  on  February  8,  1587,  after  a  good 
deal  of  wavering  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  Philip  now  deter- 
mined on  an  invasion  of  England.  Its  conquest  would  estab- 
lish Catholicism  and  his  own  mastery  there,  and  make  hopeful 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  Netherlands.  For  the  work  he 
would  collect  a  great  fleet  which  could  hold  the  North  Sea, 
while  Parma  brought  over  his  seasoned  soldi^s  from  the 
Netherlands.  After  infinite  trouble,  the  "Great  Armada" 
got  away  from  Spain  on  July  12,  1588.  The  enterprise  had 
appealed  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  nation  and  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  unusual  niunbers  had  enlisted  for  it.  In  the  estimate 
of  Europe  generally  it  was  believed  invincible;  but,  in  reality, 
it  was  badly  equipped  and  the  sailors  inefficient.  Moreover, 
the  battle  in  which  it  was  about  to  engage  was  a  contest  be- 
tween old  and  new  naval  tactics.  The  Spanish  plan  of  battle 
was  that  of  grappling  and  boarding.  Their  guns  w«*e  light  and 
few,  their  vessels  slow,  though  large.  England  had  developed 
swifter  ships,  armed  with  far  heavier  guns,  able  to  avoid  grap- 
pling, and  to  punish  the  unwieldy  Spaniards  frightfully.  On 
July  21  the  battle  was  joined  off  Plymouth.  Then  followed 
a  wedc  of  running  fight  up  the  Channel,  culminating  in  a  great 
battle  cS,  Gravdines  on  the  28th.  The  Spanish  fleet,  hopelessly 
defeated,  fled  nordi,  to  escape  home  around  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Any  crossing  by  Parma  was  impossible.  While  it  is  a 
legend  that  the  Armada  was  defeated  by  storms,  it  really  fell 
bdfore  the  English  gunnery  and  seamanship,  though  a  week 
lat»,  on  its  retreat  storms  completed  its  wreck.  England  was 
the  rock  on  which  Philip's  plans  of  a  victorious  Catholicism  had 
shattered,  and  they  had  shattered  for  a  cause  which  he  could 
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scarcely  have  understood.  In  the  contest,  instead  of  the  Catho- 
lic rising  which  he  had  anticipated  in  England,  and  whidi  men 
like  AU^i  and  Parsons  had  predicted,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Rnglirfimen  against 
Spain. 

While  Philip's  larger  hopes  were  thus  crushed  in  1588,  he 
held  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  the  plan  of  uprooting  Protestant- 
ism in  France.  The  death  of  Henry  Hi's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  in  1584,  left  the  Huguenot  Henry  Bourbon  of  Nsvane 
proq)ective  heir  to  the  throne.  To  prevoit  this  sucoessioii, 
Philq>  and  the  League  entered  into  a  treaty,  in  January,  1585, 
by  which  the  crown  should  go  to  Henry  of  Navarre's  unde, 
Charles,  Cardinal  Bourbon,  on  Henry  Hi's  death.  In  July, 
1585,  Henry  III  was  forced  by  the  League  to  withdraw  d 
righte  from  the  Huguenots,  and  in  September  a  bull  of  Sxtos 
V  (1585-1590)  declared  Henry  of  Navarre  inc^Mible  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne.  Tlie  eighth  Hugu^iot  War  was  the  result- 
that  known  as  the  ''War  of  the  Three  Henrys,''  from  Henry  m, 
Henry  of  Guise,  the  head  of  the  League,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Paris  was  entirely  devoted  to  Henry  of  Cruise.  On  May  12, 
1588,  its  citizens  compelled  Henry  III  to  leave  the  dty.  Hie 
weak  King  saw  no  way  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  League 
and  its  imperious  head  and,  on  Dec^nber  23,  had  Henry  of 
Guise  treacherously  murdered.  Thirteen  days  later  Catherine 
de'  Medici  closed  her  stormy  life. 

Henry  of  Guise  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  League 
by  his  brother  Charies,  duke  of  Mayenne.  Henry  m  now 
made  terms  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  were  jdnt^y 
laying  si^e  to  Paris,  when  Henry  UI  was  murdered  by  a 
fanatic  monk,  dying  on  August  2, 1589.  But  Henry  of  Navarre, 
or  as  he  now  became,  Henry  IV  of  France  (1589-1610),  was  sdB 
far  from  secure  on  hb  new  throne.  A  brilliant  victxxy  at 
Ivry,  in  March,  1590,  defeated  the  League,  but  Spanish  troops 
under  Parma's  able  generalship  prevented  his  c^>ture  of  Paris 
that  year,  and  of  Rouen  in  1592.  Not  till  after  the  deadi  of 
Parma^  on  December  3,  of  the  year  last  named,  was  Henry  IV 
really  master.  And  now,  for  purely  political  reasons,  Henry 
IV  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  being  received  into  the  Roman 
Church  on  July  25, 1593,  though  terms  were  not  conduded  with 
the  Pope  till  more  than  two  years  later.  However  to  be  criti- 
cised morally— and  Henry's  Ufe,  whether  as  a  Protestant  or  as 
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a  Catholic,  showed  that  religious  principles  had  little  influence 
over  his  conduct — the  step  was  wise.  It  gave  peace  to  the  dis- 
tracted land.  It  pleased  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects. 
Nor  did  Henry  forget  his  old  associates.  In  April,  1598,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  public  office,  public  worship  was  permitted  where- 
ever  it  had  existed  in  1597,  save  in  Paris,  Rheims,  Toulouse, 
Lyons,  and  Dijon,  and  children  of  Huguenots  could  not  be 
forced  to  receive  Catholic  training.  Certain  fortified  towns 
were  placed  in  Huguenot  hands  as  guarantees. 

The  same  year  (1598),  Philip  II  died,  on  September  13, 
convinced  to  the  end  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  service 
of  God,  but  having  failed  in  his  great  life  effort  to  overthrow 
Protestantism. 

The  Huguenot  Churdies  now  entered  on  their  most  prosper- 
ous period.  Their  organization  was  completed,  and  Iheir 
schools  at  Sedan,  Saumur,  Montauban,  Ntmes,  and  elsewhere 
floiuished.  They  were  a  political  corporation  within  the  state. 
As  such,  they  were  opposed  by  the  centralizing  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, Louis  XIII's  great  minister.  In  1628,  Rodbelle  was  taken 
from  them,  and  their  political  semi-independence  ended.  By 
the  Edict  of  Nimes,  in  1629,  their  religious  privileges  were  pre- 
served, but  they  suffered  increasing  attack  from  Jesuit  and 
other  Catholic  influences  as  the  century  went  on,  till  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XTV,  in  1685,  reduced 
them  to  a  persecuted,  martyr  church,  to  be  proscribed  till  the 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  drove  thousands  of  their 
numbers  into  exile,  to  the  lasting  gam  of  England,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  America. 

BBCnON  Xm.     GERBCAN  CONTROVERSIES  AND  THE  TEOSTT  YEABS' 

WAR 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Lutheranism  that  it  had  no  other 
bond  of  union  between  its  representatives  in  its  several  terri- 
tories than  agreement  in  ''pure  doctrine,''  and  that  differences 
in  apprehension  were  regarded  as  incompatible  with  Christian 
fellowship.  The  original  Lutheran  conception  of  a  faith  which 
constitutes  a  new  personal  relationship  between  God  and  the 
believing  soul  tended  to  shade  off  into  a  belief  which,  as  Me- 
lanchthon  once  defined  it,  is  ''an  assent  by  which  you  accept 
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all  articles  of  the  faith."  The  result  was  a  new  Protestai^ 
scholasticism. 

Melanchthon,  influenced  by  humanistic  thought,  gradually 
moved  from  his  original  agreanent  with  Luther  to  some  eoi- 
phases  different  from  those  of  his  greats  colleague.  By  1527 
he  had  lost  sympathy  with  Luther's  denial  of  human  freedom 
and  had  readied  the  conclusion  that  salvation  is  only  pofisibie 
through  the  co-operant  action  of  the  will  of  man — a  view  to 
which  the  name  '^ synergism"  is  usually  given.  By  1535  he 
was  emphasizing  good  works,  not  as  the  price  of  salvation,  but 
as  its  indis^)ensable  evidence.  Hoarding  the  Lord's  Supper  he 
came  to  fed  that  Luther  had  overemphasized  Christ's  physacd 
presence  and,  without  quite  reaching  Calvin's  positicm  {ank, 
p.  394),  to  hold  that  Christ  is  given  '^not  in  the  bread,  but  with 
the  br^,"  that  is,  to  lay  stress  on  the  spuitual  rather  than  the 
physical  reception.  These  differences  never  made  a  bfeadi 
with  Luther,  partly  because  of  Luther's  generous  affectkni  for 
his  younger  friend,  and  partly  because  of  MdanchtlKHi's  cau- 
tion in  their  expression,  though  they  made  Mdandithon  uo- 
comf ortdble  at  tunes  in  Luther's  presence  during  that  refonner's 
lat»  years.  They  were  to  cause  trouble  enough  in  the  Lutheran 
conununions. 

One  diief  cause  of  bad  feding  was  Mdanchthon's  rductant 
consent  to  the  Leipzig  Interim,  in  1548.  To  Mdandithon 
many  Roman  practices  then  reintroduced  were  ''non-essen- 
tials." To  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  and  >nkolaus  von  Ams- 
dorf,  in  the  security  of  Magdeburg,  nothing  could  be  ''non- 
essential" in  such  a  time  (ante,  p.  380).  They  attad&ed 
Mdanchthon  bitterly,  and  perhaps  he  deserved  some  of  their 
blame.  This  strain  was  soon  increased  by  the  feding  of  die 
princes  of  the  old  deprived  Saxon  electoral  line  that  Mdandi- 
thon  by  remaining  in  Wittenberg,  which  now  bdonged  to  their 
successful  despoiler,  Moritz,  was  guilty  of  deserticm  of  a  family 
which  had  faithfully  supported  him;  and  they  magnified  ibt 
school  in  Jena,  malong  it  a  imiversity  in  1558,  and  appointing 
Flacius  to  one  of  its  professorships. 

Other  theological  disputes  arose.  Andreas  Osiander  (1496- 
1552)  roused  the  oppositicm  of  all  other  Lutheran  parties  by 
declaring,  with  Paul,  that  the  sinner  recdves  actual  ri^teous- 
ness  from  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  b  not  simply  declared 
righteous.    Georg  Major   (1502-1574)   af^^jBg^*^^ 
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agreement  with  Melanchthon,  the  necessity  of  good  works  as 
evidences  of  salvation.  In  1552  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
Amsdorf ,  who  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  good  works  are  a 
hindrance  to  the  Christian  life.  The  same  year  saw  a  fierce 
attack  on  Melanchthon's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
Joachim  Wes^hal  (1510?-1574),  as  crypto-Calvinism,  or  Cal- 
vinism surreptitiously  introduced.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Apnl  19,  1560, 
Melanchthon  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  willingness  to  depart,  that 
he  might  escape  '^the  rage  of  the  theologians." 

The  Protestant  situation  in  Germany  was  soon  after  further 
turmoiled  by  the  victorious  advance  of  Calvinism  into  the 
southwest  Frederick  HI  (1659-1576),  the  excellent  Elector 
Palatine,  was  led  by  studies  of  the  discussions  regarding  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  adopt  the  Calvinist  position.  For  his  terri- 
tories the  young  theologians,  Kaspar  (Xevianus  (1536-1587), 
and  Zacharias  Ursinus  (1534-1583)  prepared  the  remarkable 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1562 — ^the  most  sweet^irited  and 
experiential  of  the  expositions  of  Calvinism.^  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Elector  in  1563.  But  Calvinism  had  no  protection  ujider 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  of  1555,  and  not  only  Catholics  but 
Lutherans  were  soon  protesting  against  its  toleration. 

The  disputes  in  Lutheranism  continued  with  great  inten- 
sity. In  1573,  Elector  August  of  Saxony  (1553-1586),  having 
assumed  guardianship  over  the  young  princes  of  ducal  Saxony, 
where  the  foes  of  Melanchthon  were  supreme,  drove  out  thmr 
more  radical  representatives.  Thus  far  electoral  Saxony,  with 
its  Universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  had  followed  the 
Melanchthonian  or  "Philippist"  tradition.  Now,  in  1574,  the 
same  Elector  August,  influenced  by  his  wife,  and  by  an  anony- 
mous volume,  bdieved  he  had  discovered  a  heretofore  imsus- 
pected  Calvinist  propaganda  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
his  own  dominions.  He  had  some  of  his  principal  theologians 
imprisoned,  and  one  even  put  to  torture.  ''Philippism^'  was 
vigorously  repressed. 

Yet  this  struggle  gave  rise,  in  1577,  to  the  last  great  Lutheran 
creed — ^the  Formvla  cf  Concord^  Prepared  by  a  number  of 
theologians,  of  whom  Jakob  Andrese  (1528-1590)  of  Tubingen, 
Martin  Chenmitz  (1522-1586)  of  Brunswick,  and  >nkolaus 
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Selnecker  (1530-1592)  of  Leipzig  were  chief,  it  was  put  forth, 
after  infinite  negotiation,  in  1580,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  the  improving  signstures  of 
fifty-one  princes,  thirty-five  cities,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  ministers.  A  number  of  Lutheran  princes  and  cities 
refused  their  approval ;  but  it  undoubtedly  represented  the  de- 
cided majority  of  Lutheran  Germany.  Not  as  extreme  as 
Flacius  and  Amsdorf,  it  represents  the  stricter  Lutheran  in- 
terpretation. It  is  minute,  technical,  and  scholastic  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  freshness  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  half  a 
century  before.  The  period  of  Lutheran  high  orthodoxy  had 
begun,  which  was  to  have  its  classic  exposition  in  1622,  through 
the  Lod  Theologid  of  Johann  Gerhard  (1582-1637)  of  J^ia. 
Its  scholasticism  was  as  complete  as  any  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Under  this  repression,  the  Philippists  turned  increaain^y  to 
Calvinism,  and  Calvinism  made  larger  inroads  in  Gr^many. 
To  the  Palatinate,  Nassau  was  added  in  1577,  Bremen  by  1581, 
Anhalt  in  1597,  and  part  of  Hesse  in  the  same  period.  The 
electoral  house  of  Brandenburg,  from  which  the  presrait  Ger- 
man imperial  line  is  descended,  became  Calvinist  in  1613, 
though  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg  r^niuned 
Lutheran.  This  transformation  was  often  accompanied  l^ 
the  retention  of  the  Av^gsburg  Confession.  Yet  though  these 
German  '' Reformed"  churches  became  Calvinist  in  doctrxDe 
and  worship,  Calvin's  characteristic  discipline  foand  little 
foothold  among  them. 

Protestantism  in  Germany  reached  its  flood-tide  of  territorial 
advance  about  1566.  From  that  time  it  began  to  ebb.  Tht 
revived  Catholidsm  of  the  Counter-Reformation  became  in- 
creasingly aggressive,  led  by  the  Jesuits  and  supported  by  ear- 
nest Catholic  princes  like  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  Divided  Pjrot- 
estantism  could  not  offer  united  resistance.  In  Bavaria,  Duke 
Albert  V  (1550-1579)  vigorously  applied  the  prindple  cnjut 
regio,  ejus  religio,  to  crush  his  Protestant  nobility  oikI  people. 
The  abbot  of  Fulda  similarly  attempted  the  rqpresskm  of 
Protestantism  in  his  territories  in  1572.  Successfully  opposed 
for  a  time,  he  effected  his  task  in  1602.  Similar  Catholic  res- 
torations were  effected  in  the  Protestantized  territorks  be- 
longing to  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz  and  Trier.  Under 
Jesuit  leadership  similar  Catholic  advances  were  made  in  otiier 
bishoprics,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  embraced  Evangdical 
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views.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Gebhard  Truchsess,  one 
of  the  seven  Electors,  proposed  to  many,  in  1582,  and  em- 
braced Protestantism.  Little  help  came  to  him.  He  was 
fOTced  from  his  strategically  situated  see,  and  the  territory 
fully  restored  to  Catholicism.  In  Austria  and  Bohemia  the 
situation  became  steadily  more  unfavorable  for  Protestantism ; 
and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  empire  the  Jesuit  propa- 
ganda gained  many  individual  converts.  It  was  aggressive 
and  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  The  situation  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  was  constantly  strained. 

An  event  of  the  years  1606-1607  markedly  increased  this 
bitterness.  The  city  of  Donauworth  was  overwhelmingly 
Protestant,  yet  Catholic  monasteries  had  been  there  allowed. 
A  Catholic  procession  of  1606  was  stoned.  On  imperial  com- 
mand, Maximilian,  the  able  Catholic  duke  of  Bavaria  (1597- 
1651)  occupied  the  city  and  b^an  a  repression  of  its  Evangelical 
wor^iip.  At  the  Reichstag  of  1608  the  Catholics  demanded 
the  restitution  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  confiscated  since 
1555.  For  this  daim  they  had  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg ;  but  many  of  these  districts  had  become, 
in  the  two  generations  that  had  elapsed,  solidly  Protestant  in 
population. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  number  of  Protestant  princes 
formed  a  defensive  "Union"  on  May  4,  1608,  headed  by  the 
Calvinist  Elector  Frederick  IV  of  the  Palatinate.  To  it  Catho- 
lie  princes,  led  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  opposed  a  ''League," 
on  July  10,  1609.  The  strong  Lutheran  states  of  nordiem 
(jermany  were  unwilling  to  join  the  ''Union,"  nor  was  the 
Emperor  in  the  "League."  Had  Henry  IV  of  Franoe  lived, 
war  would  probably  have  broken  out  at  this  time;  but  his 
assassination  in  1610  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  imperial  suc- 
cession in  Germany  delayed  it  for  a  time. 

Besides  the  bitter  disputes  between  Catholics  and  Luth^ans, 
the  condition  of  Germany  was,  in  many  ways,  one  of  unrest. 
Business  was  bad.  The  debased  coinage  caused  great  suffering, 
the  country  was  growing  impoverished.  The  enforcement  of 
unity  of  bdief  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  territories  alike  was 
dftHiftp^e  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people;  while  the 
witchcraft  delusion  which  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  was 
equally  entertained  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  was  at  its 
worst  between  1580  and  1620.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  actual  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  came  froBi 
Bohemia.  That  then  largely  Protestant  land  had  wrung  from 
its  King,  the  Emperor  Rudolf  H  (1576-1612),  in  1609,  a  char- 
ter— ^the  Majestdtsbruf-^ipraiiting  a  high  degree  of  tcleratioii. 
Rudolf  was  succeeded,  both  as  Emperor  and  Ejng,  by  his 
fe^le  brother  Matthias  (King,  1611-1619;  Emperor,  1612- 
1619),  but  he  was  diikQess,  and  in  1617  his  cousin,  Ferdinand 
of  Styria,  a  strenuous  refNiesentatiye  of  the  C!ounter-Ref onna- 
tion,  succeeded  in  securing  recognition  as  Matthias's  successor 
from  the  Bohemian  estates.  Catholic  influences  were  ai^ 
mented,  and  in  May,  1618,  a  party  of  disaffected  Protestants 
flung  the  two  Catholic  regents  representing  the  absent  Mat- 
thias from  a  high  window  in  Prague.  This  act  put  Bohooia 
into  rebellion  and  began  the  war.  Its  conmienc^nent  was 
favorable  for  the  Bohemian  insiu'gents,  and  in  1619,  after  the 
death  of  Matthias,  they  elected  the  Calvinist,  Frederidk  V 
(1610-1632),  Elector  Palatine,  their  King.  The  same  week 
Ferdinand  of  Styria  was  chosen  Emperor  as  Ferdinand  H 
(1619-1637). 

Frederick  found  little  support  outside  of  Bohemia,  and  now 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  a  Spanish  force  from  tt^  Nether- 
lands came  to  Ferdinand's  as»stance.  Under  the  conunand 
of  a  Walloon  general,  Jan  Tzerklas,  Baron  Tilly  (1559-1632), 
this  Catholic  combination  overwhelmed  the  Bohemian  forces, 
near  Prague,  on  November  8,  1620.  Frederick  fled  the  land. 
The  Majegtdtsbrief  was  annulled,  the  property  ot  Bohonian 
Protestants  largely  confiscated,  to  the  great  financial  advantage 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  (Counter-Reformation  enforced  with  a 
high  hand  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria.  AnMMig  those 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  confiscated  property  was  <Hie 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  further  history  of  the  war, 
Albrecht  von  Wallenstein  (1583-1634).  The  "Union"  was 
dissolved.  A  similar  repression  of  Protestantism  now  took 
place  in  Austria. 

Meanwhile  Spanish  troops,  under  Spinola,  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate  in  1620,  and  tiiither  Tilly  and  the  army  of  the 
"League"  soon  followed.  The  land  was  conqu^^  (Catholi- 
cism enforced,  and  Frederick's  electoral  title  with  a  good  share 
of  the  Palatinate  transferred  to  Maximilian  ot  Bavaria  in  1623. 

Northwestern  G&many,  where  many  bi^oprics  had  become 
Protestant  possessions  since  the  Peace  oi  Ai^isburg,  was  now 
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threatened  with  war,  and  the  disasters  to  Protestantism  which 
had  already  happened  aroused  Protestant  foreign  powers. 
Nothing  effective  was  done,  however,  except  by  Christian  IV 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  England  and  the  Protestant  Netherlands 
sent  some  slight  aid.  To  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  enmity 
of  the  Danish  IQng  seemed  formidable,  and  he  therefore  tmned 
to  Wallenstein  to  raise  a  new  army  as  imperial  commander-in- 
chief.  This  remarkable  adventurer,  bom  a  Protestant,  was 
nominally  a  Catholic,  and  now  the  richest  noble  of  Bohemia. 
A  natural  leader  of  men,  he  raised  an  army  in  which  he  asked 
no  questions  of  race  or  creed,  but  simply  of  capacity  to  fight, 
and  loyalty  to  himself.    He  soon  had  a  force  of  great  eflSciency. 

On  AprU  25, 1626,  Wallenstein  defeated  the  ^t>testant  army 
under  Ernst  of  Mansfeld,  at  the  Dessau  bridge  over  the  Elbe, 
following  the  beaten  forces  to  Hungary,  whither  they  retreated 
in  the  vain  hope  of  making  effective  stand  in  conjunction  with 
the  Emperor's  enemy,  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania. 
On  August  27,  1626,  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  was  beaten  by 
Tilly  and  Ae  army  of  the  "  League  "  at  Lutter.  These  successes 
were  followed  up  by  the  Catholics  in  1627  and  1628.  Han- 
over, Brunswick,  and  Silesia  were  conquered,  then  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklenbui^.  Wallenstein  foujid 
it  impossn>le  to  capture  the  Baltic  seaport  of  Stralsund,  which 
was  aided  by  the  Swedes,  and  thought  it  wise  to  make  peace 
before  the  able  Swedish  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611-1632), 
might  interfere.  Accordingly,  Christian  IV  was  allowed,  by 
a  treaty  of  May,  1629,  to  keep  his  territories  on  condition  of 
no  furdier  share  in  German  politics. 

The  Catholics  had  determined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
great  victories.  On  March  6,  1629,  an  imperial  '"Edict  of 
Restitution"  ordered  the  restoration  to  Catholic  possession  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  come  into  Protestant  hands 
since  1552,  the  expulsion  of  Protestants  from  territories  ruled 
by  Catholics,  and  no  recognition  of  any  Protestants  save  Lu- 
therans, thus  depriving  the  Calvinists  of  any  rights  whatever. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  years  prevented  its  full  execution, 
but  five  bishoprics,  a  hundred  monasteries,  and  hundreds  of 
parish  churches  were,  for  a  time,  thus  transferred.  Many 
more  would  have  been  had  Catholic  success  continued,  and  had 
not  the  Catholics  themselves  quarrelled  over  the  spoils.  These 
dilutes,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  "League,"  headed  by  Maxi- 
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milian  of  Bavaria,  by  reason  of  the  great  increaae  in  imperiil 
power  ^diich  Wallenstein  had  effected,  now  led  to  a  sucdess^ 
ful  demand  by  the  ''League"  that  Wallenstein  be  dismissed. 
In  September,  1630,  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  part  with 
his  able  general. 

Even  before  Wallenstein's  dismissal  an  event  of  prime  im- 
portance had  occurred,  though  its  consequences  were  not  im- 
mediately apparent.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  with  a 
small  army  had  landed  on  the  German  coast  on  Jime  26, 1630. 
Two  motives  induced  his  interference  in  the  war.  He  came 
undoubtedly  as  a  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith;  but  he 
also  desired  to  make  the  Baltic  a  Swedish  lake,  and  he  saw  m 
the  imperial  attacks  on  the  Grerman  Baltic  seaports  an  inmie- 
diate  danger  to  his  own  kingdom.  Should  they  be  held  by 
a  hostile  power,  Sweden  would  be  in  great  penl.  Giistavua 
soon  succeeded  in  driving  the  imperial  forces  out  of  Pom^imia ; 
but  he  moved  slowly,  since  he  had  no  adequate  allies.  Id 
January,  1631,  however,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France, 
then  undor  the  masterful  leadership  of  Louis  XIII's  great  min- 
ister, Armand  du  Plessis,  Cardmal  Richelieu  (1585^1642),  by 
wtudi  considerable  financial  subsidies  were  granted.  Ridie- 
lieu  had  resumed  the  historic  hostility  of  France  to  the  Habs- 
burgs  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  the  ancient  French  policy  of 
aiding  their  enemies  for  the  political  advantage  of  the  Frendi 
monarchy,  even  if  those  enemies  were  Protestants.  Cos- 
tavus's  next  important  and  difficult  work  was  to  secure  the 
aQiance  of  Brandenbui^,  which,  though  Protestant,  had  been 
imperialist,  and  of  Saxony,  which  had  been  neutral.  On  May 
20,  1631,  TQly  captured  Magdeburg,  the  inhabitants  bcmg 
treated  with  brutal  ferocity. 

This  loss  of  a  great  Protestant  stronghold  was  fdlowed  by 
an  alliance  in  June  between  Gustavus  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  in  August  Saxony  threw  off  its  neutrality  and 
joined  the  Swedes.  On  September  17,  1631,  Gustavus,  with 
littie  real  help  from  the  Saxons,  won  a  great  victory  over 
Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  dose  by  Leipzig.  The  imperial  power  in 
northern  Grermany  crumbled,  and  the  Swedish  King  marched 
victoriously  to  the  Rhine,  establishing  himsdf  in  Mainz,  irfiile 
the  Saxons  took  Prague.  In  his  extremity,  the  Emptor  called 
on  WaQenstein  once  more  to  raise  an  army,  and  in  Aprils  1632, 
J   that  general  was  at  the  head  of  a  redoubtable  fptfoe. 
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Gustavus  now  marched  against  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  de- 
feating Tilly  in  a  battle  near  Donauworth,  in  which  that  com- 
mander was  mortally  woimded.  Munich,  the  Bavarian  capital, 
had  to  smrender  to  the  Swedish  Kmg.  Meanwhile  Wallen- 
stein  had  driven  the  Saxons  out  of  Prague,  and  marched  to 
meet  Gustavus.  For  some  weeks  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other  near  Nuremberg,  but  the  fighting  was  indecisive,  and 
WaQenstein  marched  northward  to  crush  Saxony.  Gustavus 
followed  him,  and  defeated  him  at  Lutzen,  near  Leipzig,  on 
November  16,  1632,  in  a  fierce  battle  in  which  Gustavus  was 
slain.  His  work  was  enduring.  He  had  made  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  a  dead  letter  in  northern  Germany,  and  his  memory 
is  deservedly  cherished  by  German  Protestantism. 

The  control  of  Swedish  affairs  passed  to  the  able  chancellor. 
Axel  Qxenstjema,  though  the  most  capable  Protestant  general 
was  now  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  (1604-1639).  In  Novem- 
ber, 1633,  Bemhard  captiured  the  important  south  German 
city  of  R^ensbui^,  and  opened  the  line  of  the  Danube  to 
Protestant  advance.  Meanwhile  Wallenstein  had  remained 
ccnnparatively  inactive  in  Bohemia,  partly  jealous  of  large 
Spanish  forces  which  had  been  sent  to  southern  Germany,  and 
partly  intriguing  with  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France.  Just  what 
he  had  in  mind  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  probable  supposition 
is  that  he  aimed  to  secure  for  himself  the  crown  of  Boh^nia. 
Hb  failure  to  relieve  R^ensburg  was  the  last  straw  in  rousing 
the  suspicious  hostility  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  February  25, 
1634,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  as  a  result  of  imperial 
intrigue. 

On  September  5  and  6,  1634,  Bemhard  and  the  Swedish 
troops  were  badly  defeated  at  Nordlingen,  by  combined  imperial 
and  Spanish  forces.  In  its  way  the  battle  was  as  decisive  as 
Breitenfdd  nearly  three  years  before.  That  had  shown  that 
northern  Germany  could  not  be  held  by  the  Catholics;  this 
that  southern  Germany  could  not  be  conquered  by  the  Protes- 
tants. The  war  ought  now  to  have  ended;  on  June  15,  1635, 
peace  was  made  at  Prague  between  the  Emperor  and  Saxony. 
November  12,  1627,  was  taken  as  the  normal  date.  All  ecde- 
siastical  properties  should  remain  for  forty  years  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  then  held  them,  and  their  ultimate  fate  should  be 
dedded  by  a  court  composed  equally  of  CathoUc  and  Protestant 
judges.    No  m^ition  was  made  of  privil^es  for  Calvinists. 
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To  this  peace  most  of  Protestant  Germany  agreed  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Yet  no  peace  was  to  be  had  for  the  wretched  land.  For 
thirteen  years  more  the  war  continued  as  savagely  as  ever.  Its 
original  aims  were  practically  lost,  and  it  became  a  struggle, 
fought  out  on  German  soil  with  the  aid  of  German  parties,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  Spain,  France,  and  Sweden,  in  wfaidi 
France  gained  most.  Ferdinand  H  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ferdinand  III  (1637-1657),  but  the  change  brought  no  real 
alteration  of  the  situation.  Germany  lacked  men  of  real  leadei^ 
ship,  the  only  conspicuous  exception  being  Frederick  William 
the  "Great  Elector"  (1640-1688)  of  Brandenburg,  but  thou^ 
he  succeeded  in  enlarging  his  territorial  possessions,  he  was  too 
young  largely  to  affect  the  course  of  the  war. 

At  last,  after  infinite  negotiation,  the  "Peace  of  Westphalia" 
was  made  on  October  27,  1648.  Sweden  was  firmly  settled  on 
the  Grerman  shore  of  the  Baltic.  Most  of  Alsace  went  to  France. 
The  long-existing  independence  of  Switzeriand  was  formally 
acknowledged.  Brandenburg  received  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  and  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt  and  Minden  as 
compensation  for  surrender  of  its  daims  on  part  of  Pomenuiia 
to  the  Swedes.  .Maximilian  of  Bavaria  kqpt  his  title  of  Elector 
and  part  of  the  Palatinate,  while  the  rest  of  the  Palatinate  was 
restored  to  Kari  Ludwig,  son  of  the  imfortunate  Frederidk  V, 
for  whom  a  new  electond  title  was  created.  More  impcntant 
was  the  religious  settlement.  Here  the  ability  of  the  "Great 
Elector"  secured  the  inclusion  of  the  Calvinists  who,  with  the 
Lutherans,  were  regarded  as  one  party  as  over  against  the 
Catholics,  (jerman  Calvinists  at  last  secured  full  rights.  The 
Edict  of  Restitution  was  fully  abandoned  and  the  year  1624 
taken  as  the  norm.  Whatever  ecclesiastical  proi>erty  was 
then  in  (Datholic  or  Protestant  hands  should  so  remain.  While 
the  power  of  a  lay  sovereign  to  determine  the  religion  of  his 
subjects  still  remained,  it  was  modified  by  a  provision  that 
where  divided  religious  worship  had  existed  in  a  territory  in 
1624,  each  party  could  continue  it  in  the  same  prcqporticHi  as 
then  existed.  Between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  it  was  agreed 
that  the  norm  should  be  the  date  of  the  Peace,  and  that  a  (^ange 
of  the  lay  ruler  to  one  or  the  other  form  of  Protestantism  there- 
after should  not  affect  his  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  l^ 
the  insistence  of  the  Empax>r,  no  privileges  were  aoooided  to 
Protestants  in  Austria  or  Bohemia.  ^ 
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Ndther  side  liked  the  Peace.  The  Pope  daiouneed  it.  But 
all  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  the  Peace  had  the  great  merit 
of  drawing  the  lines  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism roughly,  but  approximately,  where  they  really  stood.  As 
such,  it  proved  essentially  perman^it,  and  with  it  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  may  be  considered  closed. 

To  Germany  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  an  unmitigated  and 
ftightful  evil.  Tlie  land  had  been  ploughed  from  end  to  end  for 
a  generation  by  lawless  and  plimdering  armies.  Population 
had  fallen  from  sixteen  millions  to  less  than  six.  Fields  were 
waste.  Commerce  and  manufacturing  destroyed.  Above  all, 
intellectual  life  had  stagnated,  morals  had  been  roughened 
and  corrupted,  and  religion  grievously  maimed.  A  century 
after  its  dose  the  devastating  consequences  had  not  been  made 
good.  Little  evidence  of  spiritual  Ufe  was  manifested  in  this 
frightful  time  of  war;  yet  to  it,  in  large  part,  and  reflecting  the 
trust  of  heartfelt  piety  in  its  stress,  belongs  the  work  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  Lutheran  hymn-writers,  Paul  Gerhardt  (1607- 
1676).  In  its  earlier  years,  also,  lie  the  chief  activities  of  that 
strange  and  deep  Protestant  mystic,  Jakob  Bdhme  (1575-1624), 
of  Geriitz. 

SECTION  XIV.      SOCINIANISM  ^ 

The  Reformation  age  exhibited  a  number  of  departures  from 
traditional  orthodoxy  regarding  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Hiough  not  characteristic  of  Anabaptists,  in  general,  their 
eariiest  manifestation  is  to  be  found  among  such  Anabaptists 
as  Denk  and  Haetzer  (ante,  p.  369).  Servetus's  radical  opinions 
and  tragic  fate  have  already  been  noted  (ante,  p.  399),  but 
this  ingenious  thinker  founded  no  school  of  disciples.  Tlie 
chief  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  age  came  from  Italy,  where  re- 
formed opinions  took  often  radical  form,  and  where  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  Renaissance  and  the  criticism  of  the  later  schoolmen 
often  blended  with  Anabaptist  readiness  to  see  in  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  other  than  the  traditional  interpretations.  Such 
Italian  radicals  were  Matteo  Gribaldi  (?-1564),  once  professor 
of  law  in  Padua,  whom  Calvin  drove  from  Cieneva  in  1559; 
and  Giovanni  Valentino  Gentfle  (1520?-1566),  who  came  to 
Geneva  about  1557,  fled  from  punishment  for  his  views  there, 
and,  after  a  wandering  career,  was  beheaded  in  Bern  in  1566. 
Of  greater  importance  was  Giorgio  Biandrata  (1515?'1588?), 
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who  spent  a  year  in  Geneva,  but  foimd  it  wise  to  leave  for 
Poland  in  1558,  serving  as  physician  to  the  ruling  families  of 
that  land  and  of  Transylvania,  helping  to  found  a  Unitariaa 
communion  in  the  latter  region,  which  ultimatdy  obtained  legal 
standing. 

Those  who  were  destined  to  give  thdr  name  to  the  movement 
were  the  two  Sozzinis,  imde  and  nq>hew.  Ldio  Sozzini  (Soci- 
nus,  1525-1562)  was  of  a  prominent  Sienese  family  and  a  student 
of  law.  His  opinions  were  at  first  Evangelical,  and  he  lived  fora 
year,  1550-1551,  in  Wittenberg,  enjoying  MeUndithcn's  friend- 
ship. Among  other  Swiss  cities,  he  was  well  recdved  in  Geneva, 
and  settled  in  ZOrich,  where  he  died.  Servetus's  execution 
turned  his  attention  to  the  problem  ci  the  Trinity,  but  his 
speculations  were  not  made  public  in  his  lifetime.  His  more 
•distinguished  nephew  Fausto  (1539-1604)  was  in  Lyons  in  1561 
and  Geneva  in  1562.  Although  already  a  radical  ai^  influenced, 
though  less  than  has  often  been  repres^ited,  by  his  uncle's  notes 
and  papers,  Fausto  conf  onned  outwardly  to  the  Roman  Churdi 
and  lived  from  1563  to  1575  in  Italy.  Thence  he  ronoved  to 
Basd,  till  he  went  to  Transylvania,  in  1578,  at  the  instance  of 
Biandrata.  Tlie  next  year  saw  him  in  P(^and,  ^ere  he  lived 
tiU  his  death  in  1604. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Fausto  Sozzini  and  others  in  Poland 
the  party  gained  considerable  f oothdd,  and  expressed  its  belief 
effectivdy  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  cm  whidi  Ftosto  had 
labored,  published  in  1605,  in  Rakow,  the  dty  from  which  it 
took  its  name  and  in  which  these  ^'Polish  Brethren'"  had  their 
headquarters.  Hie  catechism  b  a  remarkable  combination 
of  rationalistic  reasoning  and  a  hard  supematuralism.  The 
basb  of  truth  b  the  Scriptures,  but  confidence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  based  primarily  on  the  miracles  by  which  its  promulga- 
tion was  accompanied  and  especially  by  the  crowning  mirade 
of  the  resurrection.  The  New  Testament,  thus  supematurally 
attested,  guarantees  the  Old  Testament.  Hie  purpose  of  both 
is  to  show  to  man's  understanding  the  path  to  eternal  life. 
Though  there  may  be  in  them  matters  above  reason,  there 
is  nothing  of  value  contrary  to  reason.  The  only  faith  that 
they  demand  is  belief  that  God  exists  and  is  a  recompenaer  and 
a  judge.  Man  is  by  nature  mortal  and  could  not  find  the  way 
to  eternal  life  of  himself.  Hence  God  gave  him  the  Scripture 
and  the  life  and  example  of  Christ    Chnst  was  a  man,  but  one 
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firho  Kved  a  life  of  peculiar  and  ezonplary  obediaice,  filled  with 
diviiie  wisdom,  and  was  therefore  rewarded  with  a  resurrection 
eukI  a  kind  of  ddegated  divinity,  so  that  He  is  now  a  hearer  of 
prayer.  The  Chrmtian  life  consists  in  joy  in  God,  prayer  and 
thaiikfligiving,  renunciation  of  the  world,  humility  and  patient 
mduranoe.  Its  consequences  are  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eter- 
nal life.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  to  be  retained  as 
commanded  by  Christ  and  possessing  a  certain  symbolic  value. 
Man's  essential  freedom  is  asserted,  and  original  sin  and  pre- 
iestination  denied. 

The  most  successful  portion  of  the  Socinian  polemic  was  its 
Bittack  on  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement,  which  the 
reformers  had  universally  accepted.  Satisfaction  is  no  demand 
yt  God's  nature.  Forgiveness  and  satisfaction  are  mutually 
sxdufflve  conceptions.  It  is  absolute  injustice  that  the  sins  of 
the  guilty  be  punished  on  the  person  of  the  innocent.  Christ's 
leatb  is  a  great  example  of  the  obedience  which  every  Christian 
should,  if  necessary,  manifest;  but  that  obedience  was  no 
greater  than  He  owed  for  Himself,  and  He  could  not  transfer 
its  vahie  to  others.  Could  it  be  so  transferred,  in  so  far  as  a 
man  f dt  himself  thereby  relieved  from  moral  effort  for  righteous- 
ness, character  would  thereby  be  weakened. 

The  rdation  of  Sodnianism  to  the  later  Schdasticism,  es- 
;>edally  that  of  Scotus,  is  undoubted;  but  unlike  that  mediasval 
^stem,  it  r^ected  all  authority  of  the  church  and  found  its 
K>urce  in  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  reason.  It  rebelled 
igainst  the  prevailing  views  of  human  inability  and  total  do- 
[>ravity.  It  did  not  a  little  to  free  religion  from  the  bondage 
>f  dc^ma  and  to  favor  the  unprejudiced  study  of  Scripture; 
i>ut  it  had  almost  no  conception  of  what  religion  meant  to  Paul, 
\ugustine,  or  Luther — a  new,  vital  personal  relationship  be- 
tween the  believing  soul  and  God  through  Christ. 

Suppressed,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Po- 
landy  Socinianism  found  some  supporters  in  the  Netherlands 
uid  even  more  in  England,  where  it  was  to  have  no  little  influ- 
snee. 

SECTION  XV.     ARMINIANISM 

The  rigor  of  Calvinism  produced  a  reaction,  especially  in 
Holland,  where  humanistic  traditions  had  never  di^  out  and 
mrhere  Anabaptism  was  widely  spread.    It  manifested  itself 
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in  an  emphasis  on  the  more  practical  aspects  oi  rdigioiiy  a  dis- 
inclination toward  sharp  creedal  definitions,  and  a  mc»e  tcderant 
attitude.  Such  a  thinker  was  the  Dutch  scholar  Dirck 
Coomhert  (1522-1590);  but  it  came  to  its  fullest  eaqire^ 
sion  in  the  work  of  Jacobus  Arminius  (1560-1609)  and  his  dis- 
ciples. 

ArminiuSy  whose  rdatives  were  killed  in  the  Netherland  strug- 
gle for  independence,  was  educated  by  friends  at  the  Univeraty 
of  Leyden,  from  1576  to  1582.  He  was  then  sent  to  Geneva 
at  the  expense  of  the  merchant's  guild  c^  Amsterdam.  In 
1588,  he  entered  on  a  pastorate  in  Amsterdam,  winning  distine- 
tion  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  of  irenic  spirit.  In  1603  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  the  eminent  Franz  Junius  (1545-1602),  as 
professor  of  theology  in  Leyden,  wh^e  he  remained  till  he 
death.  Though  indisposed  to  controversy,  he  was  appointed 
in  1589  to  reply  to  Coomhert  and  to  defend  the  ''supralapsa- 
rian"  position  against  two  ministers  of  Delft.  The  discus^on 
last  named  had  to  do  with  the  order  of  the  divine  purixises. 
Did  God  ''decree''  election  and  reprobation,  and  then  permit 
the  fall  as  a  means  by  which  the  decree  could  be  carried  out 
(supra  lapsu7n)1  Or  did  He  foresee  and  permit  that  man 
would  fall,  and  then  decree  election  as  the  method  erf  saving 
some  (infra  lapsum)'f  As  he  studied  the  questions  involved, 
Arminius  came  to  doubt  the  whole  doctrine  of  unconditiona! 
predestination  and  to  ascribe  to  man  a  freedom,  which,  however 
congenial  to  Melanchthon  (ante,  p.  442),  had  no  place  in  pure 
Calvinism.  A  bitter  controversy  sprang  up  between  Arminius 
and  his  supralapsarian  colleague  in  the  university,  Franz 
Gomarus  (1563-1641),  and  soon  the  Protestant  Netherlands 
were  widely  involved. 

After  Anninius's  death,  in  1609,  the  leadership  of  the  party 
was  taken  by  the  court  preacher  Johan  Wtenbogaert  (1557- 
1644)  and  by  Simon  Episcopius  (1583-1643),  Arminius's  friend 
and  pupil,  and  soon  to  be  professor  of  thecdogy  in  Leyden. 
By  them  '' Arminian"  views  were  systematized  and  developed, 
and  both  opposed  the  current  emphasis  on  minutise  of  doctrine, 
viewing  Christianity  primarily  as  a  force  for  moral  transforma- 
tion. In  1610,  they  and  other  sympathizers  to  the  number  <rf 
forty-one,  at  the  instance  of  the  eminent  Dutch  statesman, 
Johan  van  (^denbameveldt  (1547-1619),  a  lover  of  religious 
toleration,  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  faith  called  the  ''Re- 
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monstranoe/' ^  from  which  the  party  gained  the  name  ''Re- 
monstrants/' Over  against  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  it  taught  a  predestination  based  on  divine  fore- 
knowledge of  the  use  men  would  make  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Against  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  it 
asserted  that  He  died  for  all,  though  none  receive  the  benefits 
of  His  death  except  believers.  It  was  at  one  with  Calvinism; 
in  denying  the  ability  of  men  to  do  anything  really  good  of 
themselves — all  is  of  divine  grace.  Hence  the  Arminians  were 
not  Pelagians  {ante,  p.  185).  In  opposition  to  the  Calvinist 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  they  taught  that  grace  may  be 
rejected,  and  they  declared  imcertainty  r^arding  the  Calvin- 
ist teaching  of  perseverance,  holding  it  possible  that  men  may 
lose  grace  once  received. 

All  the  Protestant  Netherlands  were  speedily  filled  with 
conflict.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  Calvinists, 
and  that  view  had  the  support  of  Ae  Stadholder  Maiuice 
(1588-1625).  The  Remonstrants  were  favored  by  Olden- 
bameveldt,  the  leader  of  the  province  of  Holland,  and  by  the 
great  jurist  and  historian,  the  founder  of  international  law, 
Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645).  The  dispute  soon  became  involved 
in  i>olitics.  ITie  Netherlands  were  divided  between  the  sup- 
ix)rters  of  "states  rights,"  which  included  the  wealthier  mer- 
chant classes  and  of  which  Oldenbameveldt  and  Grotius  were 
leaders,  and  the  national  party  of  which  Maurice  was  the  head. 
The  national  party  now  wished  a  national  synod  to  decide  the 
controversy.  The  province  of  Holland,  under  Oldenbameveldt, 
held  that  each  province  could  decide  its  religious  affairs  and 
resisted  the  proposal.  Maurice,  by  a  coup  d^Hat  in  July,  1618, 
overthrew  tiie  "states-rights"  party.  Oldenbamevdldt,  in 
spite  of  his  great  services,  was  beheaded  on  May  13,  1619, 
and  Grotius  condemned  to  life  imprisonment,  fh>m  which  he 
escaped  in  1621. 

Meanwhile  a  national  synod,  called  by  the  states-general, 
held  session  in  Dort  from  November  13, 1618,  to  May  9, 1619. 
Besides  representatives  from  the  Netherlands,  delegates  from 
England,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Bremen,  and  Switzerland 
shared  in  its  proceedings.  By  the  synod  of  Dort,  Arminianism 
was  condemned  and  "canons,''  aggressively  Calvinistic  in  tone, 
adopted,  which,  together  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 

1  Schaff ,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  3 :  545-549.  Cn^n^n]^ 
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the  Bdgic  Confession  (ante,  pp.  433, 443)  became  the  doctrinil 
basis  of  the  Dutch  Church.^  Not  so  extreme  as  individuil 
Calvinists — ^it  did  not  adopt  Gomams's  supralapsarian]  views 
— ^the  synod  of  Dort  reached  the  high-wat^  maik  of  Calvin- 
istic  creed-making. 

Inmiediately  softer  the  synod  of  Dort  the  Rem(uiatrants 
were  banished,  but  on  the  death  of  Maurice,  in  1625,  the 
measures  against  them  became  dead  letters.  They  returned, 
though  they  were  not  to  receive  official  recognition  tiU  1795.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  party  grew  slowly,  and  still  exists.  Its 
type  of  piety  in  the  home  land  was  prevailin^y  intellectual  and 
ethical,  and  was  somewhat  affected  by  Sodnianism.  Armin- 
ianism  was  to  have  even  greater  influence  in  England  than  in 
its  home  land,  and  was  to  prove,  in  the  person  oi  Jdm  Wedey, 
its  possibility  of  association  with  as  warm-hearted  and  emotional 
a  type  of  piety  as  any  interpretation  of  Christian  truth  can 
exhibit. 

Out  of  this  controversy  there  emerged  from  the  pen  of  Gro- 
tins,  in  1617,  an  important  theory  ot  the  atonement.  The 
view  of  Anselm  had  looked  upon  Christ's  death  as  the  satis- 
faction of  the  injured  divine  honor  {aniey  p.  263).  The  reiGrnt' 
ers  had  viewed  it  as  the  payment  of  penalty  for  sin  to  outraged 
divine  justice  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  had 
represented  the  exacticm  of  penalty  as  a  fundamental  demand 
of  God's  nature,  who  may  be  merciful  but  must  be  just.  To 
Calvinistic  conception,  Christ's  sacrifice  was  sufficient  tor  all, 
but  efficient  only  for  the  elect  in  whose  behalf  He  died.  The 
Socinians  had  subjected  these  views  to  a  radical  criticiam, 
denying  that  God's  nature  demanded  punishment,  or  that  the 
penalty  due  to  one  could  justly  be  met  by  the  sufferings  of  an- 
other {ante,  p.  453).  To  the  Sodnian  criticism  Grotius  now 
,  replied.  God  is  a  great  moral  ruler.  Sin  is  an  offense  against 
His  law.  Like  a  wise  earthly  governor  He  may  pardon  if  He 
chooses;  but  to  pardon  without  making  evident  the  regard  in 
which  He  holds  Hb  law  would  be  to  bring  that  law  into  con- 
tempt. Hence  Christ's  death  was  not  a  payment  for  man's  sm 
— ^that  is  freely  forgiven — ^but  a  tribute  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
divine  government,  showing  that  while  God  r^nits  the  penalty, 
He  vindicates  the  majesty  of  His  divine  government.  In  that 
sense  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  no  injustice.    It  b  the  divine 

1  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Ckriitendam,  3 :  550-f97^^^T^ 
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tribute  to  oflfended  law.  Like  a  wise  earthly  ruler,  God  may 
>£Fer  pardon  to  all  who  will  receive  it  on  such  terms  as  He 
looses,  for  example,  on  condition  of  faith  and  repentance. 
rhe  ingenuity  of  this  theory  is  undeniable.  It  relieved  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Arminians  caused  by  their  assertion  that 
[I^hrist  died  for  all.  If  that  sacrifice  was  for  all,  and  not  for  the 
dect  only,  and  was  a  payment  of  the  penalty  for  sin,  why  then 
^ere  not  all  saved?  Grotius  gave  answer  by  denying  the  pay- 
nent  of  penalty.  He  also  gave,  in  reply  to  the  Socinians,  a 
lefinite  reason  for  the  great  sacrifice.  Yet,  of  all  the  the- 
mes of  the  atonement  this  is  the  most  theatrical  and 
east  satisfactory,  for  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  that 
n  some  true  sense  Christ  died,  not  for  general  justice,  but 
for  me. 

SECnON  XVI.     ANGLICANISM,  PUIUTANISM,  AND  CONGREGATION- 

AUSM   IN   ENGLAND.     EPI8COPACT   AND   PRESBYTERIANISM 

IN  SCOTLAND 

Queen  Elizabeth's  relations  to  the  Catholics  have  been  else- 
pehere  considered  {ante,  p.  438).  Her  position,  at  the  b^inning 
rf  her  reign,  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  With  her  people 
Par  from  united  in  religious  belief,  with  plots  at  home  and  ene- 
nies  abroad,  it  was  only  by  political  manoeuvring  of  extreme 
ddlfulness  that  she  was  able  to  steer  a  successful  course.  Her 
iifficulties  were  increased  by  the  divisions  which  appeared, 
K>on  after  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  among  those  who  accepted 
ler  rejection  of  Rome.  These  were  augmented,  as  that  reign 
idvanced,  by  the  quickened  popular  rdigious  life  which  was 
transforming  a  nation  that  had  been  previously  rather  spiritu- 
Uly  apathetic  during  the  changes  under  Henry  VIU,  Edward 
VI,  and  Mary. 

Elizabeth  purposely  made  the  acceptance  of  her  religious 
settlement  as  easy  as  possible.  The  chiux^,  in  its  officers  and 
services,  resembled  the  older  worship  as  fully  as  Protestant 
sentiment  would  tolerate.  All  but  a  fragment  of  its  parish 
:;lergy  conformed,  and  Elizabeth  was  well  satisfied  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  in  tiieir  parishes,  provided  they  remained  quiet, 
though  their  hearty  acceptance  of  Protestantism  was  often 
loubtfui  and  their  capacity  to  preach  or  spiritual  earnestness 
3ften  dubious.    Ftem  a  political  point  of  view  her  policy  was 
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wise.  England  was  spared  such  wars  as  devastated  Fnnet 
and  Germany. 

From  the  first,  the  Queen  was  faced,  however,  by  a  moie 
aggressive  Protestantism.  Many  who  had  been  exiles  under 
Mary  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Geneva  or  Zurich  and 
returned  filled  with  admiration  for  their  thoroughgCHng  Protes- 
tantism. Th^  were  men  prevailingly  of  deep  rdigious  earnest- 
ness, upon  whom  Elizabeth  must  depend  in  her  conflict  widi 
Rome,  yet  who,  if  they  could  introduce  the  changes  whidi  they 
desired,  the  Queen  bc^eved  would  turmoil  a  situation  kept  at 
peace  at  best  with  difficulty.  Yet  the  desires  of  these  men  are 
easily  understandable  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Thqr 
would  purge  from  the  services  what  they  believed  to  be  rem- 
nants of  Roman  superstition,  and  procure  in  every  pariah  an 
earnest,  spiritual-minded,  preaching  minister.  In  particular, 
they  objected  to  the  prescribed  clerical  dress  as  perpetuating 
in  tiie  popular  mind  tlie  thought  of  the  ministry  as  a  spiritual 
estate  of  peculiar  powers,  to  kneeling  at  the  reoq[>tiQn  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  implying  adoration  of  the  physical  presence 
of  Christ  tiierein,  to  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  as  omtinuing 
the  estimate  of  matrimony  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism  as  superstitious.  Because  they  thus  desired 
to  purify  the  church,  this  party,  by  1564,  was  populariy  called 
the  "Puritans." 

Led  by  Laurence  Humphrey  (1527-1590),  presid^it  of  Mag- 
dalen CoU^e,  Oxford,  and  Tliomas  Sampson  (1517-1589), 
dean  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  both  Marian  exiles,  the  earliest 
Puritan  discussion  was  over  the  use  of  the  prescribed  garments 
— ^the  "Vestiarian  Controversy.*'  Cambridge  University  sym- 
pathized largely  with  the  Puritans.  But  in  this  matter  the 
Queen's  policy  was  strongly  opposed  to  modification,  and  in 
1566  Archbi^op  Parker  issued  his  "  Advertisemente,'*  *  by 
which  all  preachers  were  required  to  secure  fresh  licenses  from 
the  bishops,  controversial  sermons  forbidden,  kneeling  at  comr 
munion  required,  and  clerical  dress  minutely  prescribed.  Under 
these  r^ulations  a  number  of  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  positions. 

Among  men  who  had  learned  in  ZQrich  and  (jeneva  to  fed 
that  any  worship  for  which  Biblical  warrant  could  not  be  found 

1  Gee  and  Hardy,  Docwmnit  lUuabraUoc  of  EngiiM  Chwnk  iTiatory,  ro. 
467-475. 
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s  an  insult  to  the  divine  majesty,  this  led  to  a  fiurther  position — 
a  question  whether  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  deposed 
ministers  who  refused  to  use  vestments  and  cereihonies  not 
capable  of  Scriptural  demonstration  was  that  which  God  in- 
tended for  His  church.  Furthermore,  as  they  read  their  New 
Testament  through  Genevan  spectacles,  they  saw  there  a 
definite  pattern  of  chiux^  government  quite  unlike  that  exist- 
ing in  England,  in  which  effective  discipline  was  maintained  by 
dders,  ministers  were  in  office  with  the  consent  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  there  was  essential  spiritual  parity  between  those 
whom,  as  Calvin  said,  the  Scriptures  in  describing  them  as 
"bishops,  presbyters,  and  pastors,"  "uses  the  words  as  synony- 
mous." ^  It  was  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  essential  equality 
of  those  in  spiritual  office  that  nerved  Scottish  Presbytenanism 
to  its  long  %ht  with  "prelacy." 

The  representative  and  leader  of  this  second  stage  of  Puri- 
tanism was  Thomas  Cartwright  (1535  ?-1603).  As  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge  University  in  1569,  he 
advocated  the  appointment  of  elders  for  discipline  in  each 
parish,  the  election  of  pastors  by  their  people,  the  abolition  of 
such  offices  as  archbishops  and  archdeacons,  and  the  reduction 
of  dergy  to  essential  parity.  That  was  practical  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  the  more  radical  Puritans  moved  henceforth  in  the 
Presbyterian  direction.  The  more  moderate  of  the  party  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  ceremonies  and  vestments  without 
joining  with  Cartwright  in  a  demand  that  the  constitution  of 
the  English  Church  be  altered.  Cartwright's  arguments 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  chief 
enemy  erf  the  early  Puritans,  John  Whitgift  (1530^1604). 
Against  Cartwright's  assertion  of  jure  divino  Presbyterianism, 
Whitgift  was  far  from  asserting  a  similar  authority  for  episco- 
pac^^.  To  him  it  was  the  best  form  of  church  government,  but 
he  denied  that  any  exact  pattern  is  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  affirmed  that  much  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
By  Whitgift's  influence,  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1570,  and  the  next  year  driven  from  the  university. 
He  lived  thenceforth  a  wandering  and  persecuted  life,  much 
of  the  time  on  the  Continent,  but  laboring  indefatigably  to 
further  the  Piresbyterian  Puritan  cause. 

Tlie  changes  advocated  by  Cartwright  were  presented  in  am 
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extreme  but  popularly  effective  pamphlet  entitled  An  Admo- 
nitum  to  the  Parliament,  wfitten  by  two  London  ministers,  John 
Field  (?-1588)  and  Thomas  Wilcox  (1549?-1608),  in  1572. 
To  it  Whitgift  replied,  and  was  answered,  in  turn,  by  Cart- 
wright.  Pr^yterian  Puritanism  was  growing.  To  those  moie 
moderate  than  Cartwrij^t,  it  seemed  that  it  would  require 
relatively  littie  alteration  of  the  existing  churchly  constitutioiL 
The  obnoxious  ceremonies  could  be  discarded,  the  Prayer 
Book  revised,  elders  instituted  in  parishes,  and  the  bishops 
preserved  as  presiding  officers  of  the  diurches  ot  eadi  diocese 
organized  as  a  synod,  primi  inter  pares.  A  voluntary  local 
classis,  a  kind  of  presbytery,  was  orguiized  by  Puritan  niinisters 
in  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  1572;  and  similar  organiza- 
tions sprang  up  elsewhere.  Meeting  of  ministers  (or  preadiiiig 
and  discussion — ^the  so-called  "^prophe^sdngs" — were  begun 
about  the  same  time.  The  radical  Puritan  cause  ifras  ad- 
vanced by  the  Declaration  cf  Ecdeeiaetioal  DiacipUne,  publidied 
by  a  young  Cambridge  scholar,  Walter  Travers  (15487-1635), 
in  1574.  This  soon  became,  in  a  sense,  the  Puritan  standanL 
All  thb  was  aided  by  the  succession  to  the  archbishcqmc  of 
Canterbury,  on  Parker's  death,  in  1576,  of  Edmund  Crrindal 
(1519?-1583),  who  sympathized  with  the  Puritans  and  was 
suspended  for  his  ccmscientious  objections  to  the  Queen's  orders 
to  forbid  "prophe^rings." 

Cartwright  and  his  fellow  Puritans  opposed  sH  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Their  thought  was  to  introduce 
as  much  of  Puritan  discipline  and  practice  as  possible,  and  wait 
for  its  further  reformation  by  the  government.  Such  a  hope 
did  not  seem  vain.  Within  a  generation,  the  constitution  and 
wordiip  of  the  chiux^  of  the  land  had  been  four  times  altoed. 
Might  it  not  soon  be  changed  for  a  fifth  time  into  what  the 
Puritans  deemed  a  more  Smptural  model?  They  would  agi- 
tate and  wait.  This  remained  the  programme  of  the  Puritans 
generally.  Naturally,  there  were  some  to  whom  this  deb^ 
seemed  unjustifiable.  They  would  establish  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  Scriptural  at  once.  These  were  the  Separatists  or 
early  Congregationalists. 

C^  June  19,  1567,  the  authorities  in  London  seized  and  im- 
prisoned the  members  of  such  a  Separatist  congr^ation,  as- 
sembled for  worship  ostensibly  to  celebrate  a  weiddmg.  Thb 
company  had  rejected  the  Chim^h  of  England  and  had  diosen  at 
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least  two  officers — ^Richard  Fitz,  minister,  and  Thomas  Bowland, 
deacon.  It  was  evidently  moving  in  the  Congregational  dicec* 
tion.  Whether  remnants  of  this  congregation  maintained  a 
subsequent  corporate  existence  is  not  Imown. 

The  first  r^y  conspicuous  advocate  o(  Congr^^tional 
principles  in  England  was  Robert  Browne  (1550?-1633),  a 
student  in  Cambridge  in  the  troublous  time  of  Cartwright's 
brief  professorship,  and  a  graduate  there  in  1572.  At  first  an 
advanced  Presbyterian  Piuitan,  he  came  to  adopt  Sq>aratist 
principles  by  about  1580,  and  in  connection  with  a  friend,  Robert 
Harrison,  founded  a  Congregational  Church  m  Norwich  in 
1581.  As  a  result  of  his  preaching  he  found  himself  speedily 
in  prison.  He  and  the  majority  of  his  congregation  sought 
safety  m  Middelburg,  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  in  Middel- 
burg  Browne  had  printed,  in  1582,  a  substantial  volume  conr 
taining  three  treatises.  One,  du'ected  against  the  Puritans 
who  would  remain  in  the  Chiux^  of  England,  bears  its  burden 
in  its  title:  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  uoUhovt  Taryingfor  ame, 
and  cf  the  Wickednesse  qf  those  Preachers  which  wUl  not  reforme 
•  •  .  tiUtheMagistratecomnumndeandcompellthern.  Another,  il 
fiooJS:^  which  sheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true  Christians^ 
presented  the  fundamental  principles  of  Congregationalism. 

According  to  Browne,  the  only  church  is  a  local  body  c^  i 
experi^itial  believers  in  Christ,  united  to  Him  and  to  one  an-  } 
other  by  a  volimtary  covenant.  Such  a  church  has  Christ 
as  its  immediate  head,  and  is  ruled  by  officers  and  laws  of  His 
appointment.  Each  is  self-governing  and  chooses  a  pastor,  a 
teacher,  elders,  deacons,  and  widows,  whom  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  designates;  but  each  member  has  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  No  church  has  authority  over  any  other, 
but  each  owes  to  other  brotherly  helpfulness.  The  system  thus 
outlined  was  essentially  democratic — ^far  more  so  than  early 
Congregationalism  in  general  was  actually  to  be  in  its  practice. 

Browne's  system  so  closely  resembles  the  views  of  tiie  Ana- 
baptists (ante,  p.  368)  that  some  connection  in  thought  at  least 
seems  well-nigh  certain.  Norwich,  also,  was  largely  populated 
by  Dutch  refugees.  Yet  Browne  displayed  no  conscious  in- 
debtedness to  the  Anabaptists,  and  did  not  reject  infant  baptism. 
His  emphasis  on  the  covenant  as  the  constitutive  element  in  the 
church  is  much  more  positive  than  among  the  Anabaptists. 

The  probable  conclusion  is  that  Browne  owed  much  to  a  some- 
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what  widdy  diffused  Anabaptist  way  of  thinking,  rather  tfaaa 
borrowed  directly  from  any  Anabaptist  source.  Browi^'s  owm 
stay  in  Holland  was  brief.  His  church  was  turmofled,  and  after 
a  period  in  Scotland  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  con- 
formed, outwardly  at  least,  to  the  Established  Churdi  in  Octo- 
ber, 1585,  and  spent  his  long  remaining  life,  from  1501  to  1633, 
in  its  ministry.  With  such  a  record  of  abandonm^it  of  early 
principles  it  is  no  wonder  that  eiurly  Congr^ationalists  re- 
sented the  name  ^'Brownists'';  yet  Congregaticmalism  has 
never  been  more  clearly  enunciated  than  by  hun. 

Under  Grindal's  archbishopric  many  of  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters ceased  to  use  the  Prayer  Book  in  wh(Je  or  in  part,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  ''Holy  Discipline,"  as  that  set  forth  m 
Traver's  Declaration  of  EcdeHastical  DisdpUne  was  cafled, 
went  on  apace.  Grindal  was  succeeded,  however,  ham  1583 
to  1604,  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Whitgift.  A  thorough 
Calvinist  in  theology,  he  was  a  martinet  in  discipline,  and  in 
this  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Queen.  He  promptly 
issued  articled  enjofaiing  full  aiq>roval  and  use  of  the  Prayo* 
Book,  prescribing  clerical  dress,  and  forbidding  sH  private  re- 
ligious meetings.^  Thenceforth  the  hand  of  repression  rested 
heavily  on  Puritans  and  Separatists.  This  hostility  was  embit- 
tered by  the  secret  publication  of  a  telling  satire  against  the 
bishops,  coarse  and  unfair,  but  extremely  witty  and  ezaspeiat- 
ing,  plainly  of  Puritan  origm,  though  (Usliked  by  the  Puritans 
genially.  Issued  in  1588-1589,  and  known  as  the  ''Martm 
Marprelate  Tracts,"  their  authorship  has  never  been  fuDy  as- 
certained, though  probabilities  point  to  Job  Throckmortcm 
(1545-1601),  a  Puritan  layman. 

Puritan  and  Separatist  assertion  of  the  divine  diaracter  of 
their  systems  was  now  rapidly  producing  a  change  of  attitude 
in  the  leaders  of  their  opponents,  who  may  be  caUed  Anglirana. 
In  his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  London,  in  1589,  Ridiard 
Bancroft  (1544-1610),  to  be  Whitgift's  successor  as  atcfaUshop, 
not  merely  denoimced  Puritanism,  but  affirmed  a  jure  dimno 
right  for  episcopacy.  Adrian  Saravia  (1531-1613),  a  WaUoon 
theologian  domiciled  in  En^and,  advocated  the  same  view 
a  year  later,  as  did  Thomas  Bilson  (1547-1616),  soon  to  be 
bi^op  of  Winchester,  in  his  Perpetual  Govemmeni  of  Chrufs 
Church,   in   1593.    Less   extreme   was-  the  learned   Richard 
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[ooker  (1553?-1600),  in  his  Lam  of  Ecclesiaftieal  Polity,  of 
594.  Tliough  episcopacy  is  grounded  in  Scripture,  his  diief 
rgument  in  its  favor  is  its  essential  reasonableness,  over  against 
de  extreme  Biblidsm  of  the  Puritans.  The  foundations  of  a 
igh-church  party  had  been  laid. 

The  repression  of  Puritanism  and  Separatism  was  greatly 
ided  by  the  court  of  the  High  Commission.  From  Henry  VTH's 
ime  it  had  been  a  favorite  royal  expedient  to  control  ecclesi- 
stical  affairs  or  persons  by  commissions  appointed  to  investi- 
ate  and  adjudicate  without  being  bound  by  the  ordinary  proc- 
sses  of  law.  The  system  was  a  gradual  growth.  El^beth 
eveloped  it,  and  made  it  more  permanent;  but  it  did  not  be- 
3me  a  thoroughly  effective  ecclesiastical  court  till  Bancroft 
ad  become  one  of  its  members  in  1587.  By  1592  it  had  fully 
ttained  its  powers.  The  presumption  of  guilt  was  against  the 
ccusedy  and  the  nature  of  proof  was  undefined.  It  could 
xamine  and  imprison  anywhere  in  England,  and  had  become 
be  right  arm  of  episcopal  authority. 

Meanwhile,  Congregationalism  had  reappeared.  In  1587 
[enry  Barrowe  (1550?'-1593),  a  lawyer  of  London,  and  John 
rreenwood  (?-1593),  a  clergyman,  were  arrested  for  holding 
eparatist  meetings  in  London.  From  their  prison  they 
mugged  manuscripts  which  appeared  as  printed  treatises  in 
loUand,  attacking  Anglicans  and  Puritans  alike,  and  explain- 
ig  Congr^ational  principles.  A  number  were  won,  including 
brands  Johnson  (1562-1618),  a  Puritan  minister.  In  1592  a 
/ongregational  Chim^h  was  formed  in  London  with  Johnson  as 
is  "pastor"  and  Greenwood  as  its  "teacher,"  and  on  April  6 
f  the  next  year  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  were  hang^  for 
enying  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
Eune  year  Parliament  passed  a  statute  proclaiming  banishment 
gainst  all  who  challenged  the  Queen's  ecclesiastical  authority, 
dPused  to  go  to  church,  or  were  present  at  some  "conventicle" 
rhere  other  than  the  lawful  worship  was  employed.^  Under 
ts  terms  most  of  the  London  Congregationalists  were  com- 
died  to  seek  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  where  Johnson  continued 
heir  pastor  and  Henry  Ainsworth  (1571-1623?)  their  teacher. 

The  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  also  saw  the  begin- 
ings  of  a  reaction  from  the  dominant  Calvinism.  By  1595  a 
ontroversy  broke  out  in  Cambridge,  where  Peter  Baro  (1534- 
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1599}  had  been  advocating  views  that  would  later  have  beea 
called  Anninian.  This  discussion  led  to  the  publicaticMi*  un- 
der Whitgift's  auspices  of  the  strongly  Calvinistic  *' Lambeth 
Articles '' ;  ^  but  the  tendency  to  criticise  Calvinism,  thus  started, 
increased,  and  through  opposition  to  Puritanism,  in  part,  was 
to  become  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  Anglican  party. 

Elizabeth  dosed  her  long  reign  on  March  24,  1603,  aiMl  was 
succeeded  by  Mary  ''Queen  of  Scots's"  scm,  James  I  (1603- 
162S),  who  had  aheady  held  the  Scottish  throne  since  1567,  as 
James  VI.  All  religious  parties  in  Eng^d  looked  with  hope 
to  his  accession,  the  Catholics  because  of  his  parentage,  the 
Presbyterian  Puritans  by  reason  of  his  Presbyterian  education, 
and  the  Anglicans  on  account  of  his  high  concq)tiQns  of  divine 
right  and  lus  hostility  to  Presbyterian  rule,  wfaidi  had  devel- 
oped in  his  long  struggles  to  maintain  the  power  c^  the  crown 
in  Seotbuid.  Chily  the  Anglicans  read  his  character  conecdy. 
''No  bistu^,  no  King,"  was  his  favorite  ezpressiim.  In  daim 
and  action  he  was  no  more  arbitrary  than  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
country  would  bear  much  from  a  popular  and  admired  ruler 
which  it  resented  from  a  disliked,  undignified,  and  unrq>resen- 
tative  sovereign. 

On  his  way  to  London,  in  April,  1603,  James  I  was  presented 
with  the  "Millenary  Petition,"  ^  so-called  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  thousand  ^gnatures,  though  really  unsigned. 
It  was  a  very  moderate  statement  of  the  Puritan  desires.  As 
a  consequence,  a  conference  was  held  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
January,  1604,  between  bishops  and  Puritans,  in  the  royal 
presence — the  leading  Anglican  dbputant,  be^es  the  IQng 
himself,  being  Bancroft,  now  bishop  of  London.  No  changes 
of  importance  desired  by  the  Puritans  were  granted,  except  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  resulted  in  the  "Author- 
ized Version"  of  1611.  They  were  ordered  to  conform.  Thb 
Anglican  victory  was  followed  by  the  enactment  by  convoca- 
tion, with  royal  approval,  in  1604,  of  a  series  of  canons  devating 
into  church  law  many  of  the  declarations  and  practices  against 
which  the  Puritans  had  objected.  The  leading  spirit  here  was 
Bancroft,  who  was  soon  to  succeed  Whitgift  in  the  see  of 
Canterbiuy  (1604-1610).  The  Puritans  were  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  but  Bancroft  was  more  considerate  in  govemm^it 

^ Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chridendom,  3: 528. 
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than  his  declarations  and  previous  conduct  would  have  proph- 
esied, and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  ministers,  estimated 
variously  from  forty-nine  to  three  hundred,  were  actually  de- 
prived. An^icanism  was  gaining  strength,  also,  from  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  education  and  zeal  of  its  clergy,  which 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft  did  much  to  foster — a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample being  the  learned,  saintly,  and  eloquent  Lancelot  An- 
drewes  (1555-1626),  who  became  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605. 

Bancroft's  successor  as  archbishop  was  Geoi^  Abbot  (1611- 
1633),  a  man  of  narrow  sympathies  and  strong  Calvinism,  im- 
popular  with  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  himself  in  practical 
di^race  in  the  latter  part  of  his  episcopate.  The  loss  of  such 
strong  hands  as  those  of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  was  felt  by  the 
Anglicans,  and  imder  these  circumstances,  not  only  Puritanism 
but  Separatism  made  decided  progress. 

A  Separatist  movement  of  far-reaching  ultimate  consequences 
had  its  beginnings  probably  about  1602,  in  the  work  ot  John 
Smyth  (?-1612),  a  former  clergyman  of  the  establishment, 
who  had  adopted  Separatist  principles  and  now  gathered  a 
congregation  in  Gainsborough.  Soon  adherents  were  secured 
in  the  adjacent  rural  districts,  and  a  second  congregation 
gathered  in  the  home  of  William  Brewster  (1560?-1644),  at 
Scrooby.  Of  this  Scrooby  body  William  Bradford  (1590-1657) 
was  a  youthful  member.  From  about  1601  it  enjoyed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  learned  and  sweet-tempered  John  Robinson 
(15757-1625),  like  Smyth  a  former  clergyman  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  the  Chim^h  of  England,  and  Vke  him  led  to  believe 
Separatism  the  only  logical  step.  The  hand  of  opposition  being 
heavy  upon  them,  the  Grainsborough  congregation,  led  by 
Smyth,  were  self-exiled  to  Amsterdam,  probably  in  1607. 
That  centred  in  Scrooby,  imder  Robinson  and  Brewster's  lead- 
er^iip,  followed  the  same  road  to  Holland,  in  1607  and  1608, 
but  established  itself  in  1609  in  Leyden. 

At  Amsterdam  Smyth  came  into  contact  with  the  Men- 
nonites,  and  by  his  own  study  was  convinced  that  their  posi- 
tion rejecting  infant  baptism  was  that  of  primitive  Christianity. 
In  ledi  or  1609  he  therefore  baptized  himself  by  pouring,  and 
then  the  others  of  his  church.  Of  unstable  disposition,  Smyth 
soon  after  quarrelled  with  his  flock,  but  two  of  its  members, 
Thomas  Helwys  (1550  M616?),  and  John  Murton  (?-1625?), 
led  the  return  of  a  considerable  portion  to  England,  and  estab- 
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lished  m  London,  in  1611  or  1612,  the  first  pomanoit  Baptiai 
congregation  on  English  soU.  In  the  oont^nporaiy  Datck 
controversies  they  had  adopted  the  Aiminian  position,  and 
were  therefore  Imown  as  "General  Baptists/'  AiqMtfendy 
some  remnants  of  the  exiled  Congr^ational  Church  of  John- 
son and  Greenwood  (ante,  p.  463)  kept  up  an  organization  m 
London,  but  the  effective  pennanent  replanting  of  Congr^a- 
tionalism  in  England  was  when  Henry  Jacob  (1563-1624),  idio 
had  been  of  Robinson's  congregation  in  Leyden,  established 
a  diurch  in  Southwark  in  1616.  From  this  chuitji  a  p(»tioo 
seceded  in  1633,  on  Baptist  principles.  They  were  Calvinists, 
and  hence  named  ''Particular  Baptbts."  By  them  immefsioo 
was  practised  about  1641,  and  thence  spread  to  all  Eng&h 
Baptists. 

The  chief  event  in  the  history  of  the  L^den  Congregatk»ial 
Church  was  the  decision  to  send  its  more  active  minority  to 
America.  Robinson  reluctantly  stayed  with  the  majority. 
In  1620,  after  infinite  negotiation,  the  "Klgrim  Fathers" 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower,  under  the  S|Mritual 
leadership  of  their  ''elder,"  William  Brewster,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 21  laid  the  foundations  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  of 
which  William  Bradford  was  soon  to  be  the  wise  and  sdf- 
forgetful  governor.  Congregationalism  was  thus  planted  in 
New  England. 

Meanwhile  under  Abbot's  less  vigorous  government  Puri- 
tanism was  establishing  "lectureships,''  the  successors  of  the 
old-time  "prophesyings."  In  parishes  where  the  \tgal  incum- 
bent was  hostile,  or  unwilling,  or  unable  to  preach — som^imes 
with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  himsdf — ^Puritan  mcmey 
was  financing  afternoon  preachers,  of  strongly  Puritan  cast. 
Puritanism  had  always  laid  stress  on  a  strict  observance  of 
Sunday.  Its  Sabbatarian  tendencies  were  augmented  by  the 
publication,  in  1595,  by  Nicholas  Bownde  (?-1613)  <rf  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  urging  the  perpetuity  of  the  fourth 
conunandment  in  Jewish  rigor.  Much  Puritan  hostility  was, 
therefore,  roused — and  that  of  Archbishop  Abbot  also — ^wh«i 
James  I  issued  his  famous  Declaration  of  Sports,  in  1618,  in 
which  he  conunended  the  old  popular  games  and  dances  for 
Sunday  observance.  To  the  Puritan  it  seemed  a  royal  com- 
mand to  disobey  the  will  of  God.  Puritanism  was  steadSy 
growing  as  a  political  force  all  through  James's  reign.    The 
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Sing's  arbitrary  treatment  of  Parliament,  his  f aflure  to  support 
sffectively  the  hard-pressed  Protestants  of  Grermany  in  the 
ipenin^  struggles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  above  all, 
lis  uhmiately  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  marriage  with 
k  Spanish  princess  for  his  heir,  were  increasingly  resented,  and 
Irove  the  Conunons  into  a  steadily  growing  political  sympathy 
vith  Puritanism,  the  more  that  the  Ang^cans  were  identified 
argely  with  the  royal  policies.  By  the  end  of  his  reign,  in 
.625,  the  outlook  was  ominous. 

Nor  was  James's  policy  in  his  northern  kingdom  less  fraught 
dth  future  mischidf.  During  James's  chil<Uiood  the  Regent 
Norton,  in  1572,  had  secured  the  nominal  perpetuation  of  the 
piscopate  largely  as  a  means  of  getting  possession  of  chim^h 
ands.  There  were,  therefore,  bi^ops  in  name  in  Scotland, 
rhdr  power  was  slight.  In  1581,  under  the  lead  of  Andrew 
ddville,  the  General  Assembly  had  given  full  authority  to 
>resbyteries  as  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  had  ratified  the  Presby- 
erian  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  In  spite  of  James's  opposi- 
ion,  the  King  and  the  Scotti^  Parliament  had  been  compelled  to 
■ecognize  this  Presbyterian  system  as  established  by  law  in  1592. 

Yet  James  was  determined  to  substitute  a  royaJly  controlled 
episcopacy  for  this  largely  self-governing  Presbyterianism. 
3e  had  the  means  at  hand  in  the  nominal  bishops.  By  1597 
le  was  strong  enough  to  insist  that  he  alone  had  the  right  to 
:bU,  general  assemblies,  and  his  encroachments  on  I^resby- 
lerianism  steadily  grew.  Melville  and  other  leaders  were 
sxiled.  The  year  1610  saw  a  notable  royal  advance.  James 
established  two  high  commission  courts  for  ecclesiastical  cases 
n  Scotland,  similar  to  that  of  England,  and  each  with  an 
LTchbishop  at  its  head ;  and  he  procured  from  English  bishops 
episcopal  consecration  and  apostolical  succession  for  the  hitherto 
rregular  Scottish  episcopate.  A  packed  Parliament,  in  1612, 
»mpleted  the  process  by  giving  full  diocesan  jurisdiction  to 
iiese  bishops.  Thus  far  there  had  been  no  dianges  in  worship, 
>ut  nine  years  later  the  King  forced  through  a  cowed  (Jeneral 
\^sembly,  and  then  through  Parliament,  kneeling  at  com- 
nunion,  confirmation  by  episcopal  hands,  the  observation  of 
iie  great  chim^h  festivals,  private  conmiunion  and  private 
>aptism.  Scotland  was  seething  with  religious  discontent 
¥hen  James  died. 

James  I  was  succeeded,  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  'i''?;S9!kQTp 
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Chailes  I  (1625-1649).  A  man  of  more  personal  dignity  duyi 
his  father,  of  pure  family  life,  and  of  luncere  rdigion,  he  was 
quite  as  exalted  as  James  in  his  conceptions  of  the  divine  ri^t 
of  Kings,  arbitrary  in  his  actions,  and  with  no  capacity  to 
imderstand  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  He  was  also  marked 
by  a  weakness  that  easily  laid  him  open  to  charges  of  double- 
dealing  and  dishonesty.  From  the  first  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
time,  William  Laud  (1573-1645). 

Laud  had  been,  imder  James,  a  leader  among  the  younger 
Anglicans.    A  vigorous  opponent  oi  Calvinism,  he  had  argued 
as  early  as  1604  ''that  there  could  be  no  true  church  witibout 
bishops."    In  1622,  in  contest  with  the  Jesuit,  Fisher,  he  had 
held  that  the  Roman  Church  was  a  true  churdi,  and  a  brandi 
of  the  Catholic  Church  universal,  of  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  the  purest  part.    Li  many  respects  he  was  a  founder 
of  the  ''Anglo-Catholic''  position ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  both  the  Puritans  and  the  Roman  authorities,  to  whcHn 
that  view  was  then  novel,  believed  him  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
heart.    Twice  he  was  offered  a  cardinalate.    So  to  dass  him 
was,  however,  to  do  him  a  great  injustice.    Laud  was  a  mar- 
tinet, intent  qn  uniformity  in  ceremony,  dress  and  w<H^hip, 
with  a  rough  tongue  and  overbearing  manner  that  made  him 
many  enemies.    At  bottom,  with  all  his  narrowness  of  sym- 
pathy, he  had  a  real  piety  of  the  type,  though  not  of  the  win- 
someness,  of  Lancelot  Andrewes.    In  1628  Charles  made  Laud 
bishop  of  the  strongly  Puritan  diocese  of  Lcmdon,  and  in  1633 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    To  all  intents  he  was  Charles's 
chief  adviser  also  in  political  affairs  after  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  in  1628. 

The  countiy  gentry,  who  formed  the  backbcme  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  strongly  Calvinist  in  their  sympathies,  and 
disposed  politically  to  resent  the  arbitrary  imposition  ol  taxes 
witiiout  parliamentary  consent.  Charles  aeon  put  himself 
in  disfavor  in  both  respects.  Under  Laud's  guidance  he  pro- 
moted Arminians  to  church  preferments.  To  prevent  Cal- 
vinistic  discussion,  in  1628,  he  caused  a  declaration  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  that  no  man  shall  ''put  his 
own  sense,"  on  any  Article,  "but  shall  take  it  in  the  litcnl  and 
granunatical    sense."  ^    Parliament   resaited    these    actioois.^ 
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[Charles  had  proceeded  to  forced  taxation,  imprisoning  some 
^ho  refused  to  pay.  Roger  Manwaring  (1590-1653),  a  royal 
liaplain,  preached  in  1627,  arguing  that  as  the  King  ruled  as 
jrod's  representative,  those  who  refused  taxes  imposed  by  him 
^ere  in  peril  ot  damnation.  Parliament  condemned  Man- 
TBTing,  in  1628,  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  Charles  protected 
lim  by  pardon  and  rewarded  him  by  ecclesiastical  advance- 
nent,  ultimately  by  a  bishopric.  Questions  of  royal  right  to 
mprison  without  statement  of  cause,  and  of  taxation,  as  well 
ks  of  religion,  embittered  the  relations  of  King  and  Parliament, 
knd  after  dismissing  that  of  1629,  Charles  determined  to  rule 
rithout  parliamentary  aid.  No  Parliament  was  to  meet  till 
640.  The  weakness  of  the  Anglican  party  was  that  it  had 
dentified  itself  with  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  King. 

Laud,  with  the  support  of  the  King,  enforced  conformity 
rith  a  heavy  hand.  Lectureships  were  broken  up.  Puritan 
preachers  silenced.  The  Declaration  of  SporU  was  reissued. 
Jnder  these  circumstances  many  Puritans  began  to  despair  of 
he  religious  and  political  outlook,  and  to  plan  to  follow  the 
>ex>aratists  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  no  abstract  religious 
Iberty  that  they  sought,  but  freedom  to  preach  and  organize 
LS  they  desired.  By  1628,  emigration  to  Massachusetts  had  be- 
run.  Li  1629,  a  royal  charter  for  Massachusetts  was  secured, 
Lnd  a  church  formed  in  Salem.  The  year  1630  saw  the  arrival 
)f  many  immigrants  xmder  the  leadership  of  John  Winthrop 
1588-1649).  Soon  there  were  strong  churches  about  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  under  able  ministerial  leaders,  of  whom  John 
>tton  (1584-1652)  of  Boston,  and  Richard  Mather  (1596- 
L669)  of  Dorchester,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Connecticut 
xilony  was  fully  established  in  1636,  with  Thomas  Hooker 
[1586-1647)  as  its  chief  minister  at  Hartford;  and  New  Haven 
xilony  in  1638,  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  John  Dav^iport 
[1597-1670).  These  men  were  clergy  of  the  English  establish- 
nent.  They  had  no  fondness  for  Separatism.  But,  like  the 
^paratists,  they  looked  on  the  Bible  as  the  sole  law  of  church 
organization,  and  they  read  it  in  the  same  way.  Their  diurches 
peere  organized,  therefore,  on  the  Congregational  model.  Till 
1640,  the  Puritan  tide  to  New  England  ran  full,  at  least  twenty 
thousand  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Charles's  period  of  rule  without  Parliament  was  a  time  of 
[x>nsiderable  prosperity  in  England,  but  taxes  widely  believed^^l^ 
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to  be  illegal,  sudi  as  the  famous  "sbip^money/*  and  enforoed 
religious  uniformity,  kept  up  the  unrest.  It  was  in  Soc^land, 
however,  that  the  storm  broke.  James  I  had  succeeded  in 
his  overthrow  of  Presbyterianism  largely  by  securing  the  siq>- 
port  of  the  nobles  by  grants  of  diurch  lands.  At  the  bfginnjng 
of  his  reign  Charles,  by  an  act  of  revocation  that  was  just, 
though  impditic,  ordered  the  restoration  of  these  lands,  to  tbe 
lasting  advantage  of  the  Scottish  church,  thou^  the  command 
was  imperfectly  executed.  Its  political  effect,  however,  was 
to  throw  the  possessors  of  churdi  lands  and  tithes  laigdy  on 
the  side  of  the  discontented  Presbyterians.  There  was  now  a 
relativdy  united  Scotland,  instead  of  the  divisions  which  James 
had  fomented  to  his  profit. 

Great  as  were  the  changes  ^ected  by  James  I,  he  had  not 
dared  alter  the  larger  features  of  public  worship  {ante,  p.  467). 
But  now,  in  1637,  in  a  fatuous  desire  toe  uniformity,  Chaiiea* 
inspired  by  Laud,  ordered  the  impodtion  of  a  liturgy  whidi  was 
essentially  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  use,  on  July 
23,  in  Edinburgh,  led  to  riot.  Scotland  flared  in  oppoei^oiL 
In  February,  1638,  a  National  Covenant  to  defend  the  true  re- 
ligion was  widely  signed.  In  Dec^nber,  a  Greneral  Assembly 
deposed  the  bishops,  and  repudiated  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
structure  which  James  and  Charies  had  erected  sinoe  1597. 
This  was  rebellion,  and  Charies  raised  forces  to  sappreas  it 
So  formidable  was  the  Scottish  attitude  that  an  agreement 
patdied  up  a  truce  in  1639;  but  in  1640  Charles  determined  to 
bring  liie  Scots  to  terms.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  in 
prospect  Charles  was  at  last  compelled  to  call  an  English 
Parliament  in  April,  1640.  The  old  pariiamentary  grievances 
in  politics  and  rdigion  were  at  once  presented,  said  Charies 
speedily  dissolved  the  "Short  Parliament."  In  the  brief  war 
that  followed  the  Scots  successfully  invaded  England.  Charles 
was  forced  to  treat,  and  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  a  Scottish 
army  of  occupation  till  the  treaty  should  be  completed.  Tlioe 
was  no  hdp  for  it.  The  English  Parliament  must  again  be  sum- 
moned, and  in  November,  1640,  the  "Long  Parliament"  b^gan 
its  work.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  Presbyterian  Puritanism 
was  in  the  majority.  Laud  was  cast  into  prison.  In  July, 
1641,  the  High  Commission  was  abolished.  In  January,  1642, 
the  attempt  of  the  King  to  seize  five  members  of  the  Commons, 
whom  he  accused  of  treason,  precipitated  the^vil  war.    In 
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gmeral,  the  North  and  West  stood  for  the  King,  the  South 
and  East  for  Pariiameat.^ 

Pariiament  abolished  episcopacy  in  January,  1643.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  creed  and  government  of  the  church,  and 
dierefore,  Parliament,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  as  sover- 
eign, called  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dergy- 
men  and  thirty  laymen,  named  by  it,  to  meet  in  Westminster 
on  July  1, 1643,  to  advise  Parliament,  which  kept  the  power  of 
enactment  in  its  own  hands.  The  Westminster  Assembly,  thus 
convened,  contained  a  few  Congr^^ationalists  and  Episcopa- 
lians, but  its  overwhehning  majority  was  Presbyterian  Puritan. 
Mean^diile  the  war  had  begun  ill  for  Parliament,  and  to  secure 
Scottish  aid  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  pledging  the  \ 
largest  possible  uniformity  in  religion  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand,  and  opposing  "prelacy,"  was  accepted  by  the  Scottish 
and  RnglLsh  Pfuiiaments  between  August  and  October,  1643, 
and  was  soon  required  of  all  Englishmen  over  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Scottish  commissioners,  without  vote,  but  with  much 
influence,  now  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
presented  to  Parliament  a  Directory  of  Worship  and  a  thoroughly 
Presbyterian  system  of  church  government  in  1644.  In  Janu- 
ary following.  Parliament  abolished  the  Prayer  3odc  and  sub- 
stituted the  Directory,  which  provided  an  order  of  worship 
substantially  that  used  in  conservative  Presbytaian  and  Con- 
gr^ational  Churches  to  the  present  day,  without  liturgical 
prayer,  though  with  suggestions  of  appropriate  subjects  of 
petition.  Parliament  looked  askance  at  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterian  government,  though  finally  ordering  it  in  June, 
1646.  The  work  was,  however,  very  imperfectly  set  in  opera- 
tion. The  same  month  that  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  saw  the  execution  of  Laud  imder  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder— an  act  which  must  be  judged  one  of  vindictiveness. 
The  Assembly  next  prepared  its  famous  confession,*  which  it 
laid  before  Parliament  late  in  1646.  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  on  August  27,  1647,  it  remains  the 
standard  of  Scottish  and  American  Presbyterianism.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament  refused  approval  till  June,  1648,  and  then  modi- 
fied some  sections.    In  1647,  the  Assembly  completed  two 

^For  important  documents  illustrative  of  this  period,  see  Gee  and 
Hardy,  pp.  537-685. 
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catechisms,  a  Larger,  for  pulpit  exposition,  and  a  Shorter,^ 
for  the  training  of  children.  Both  were  approved  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  the  Scottish  Greneral  Assembly  in  1648. 

The  Westminater  Confession  and  catediisms  have  always 
ranked  among  the  most  notable  expositions  of  Calvinism.  In 
general,  they  repeat  the  familiar  continental  t3rpe.  On  the 
question  of  the  divine  decrees  th^  are  infralapsarian  (ante, 
p.  454).  One  of  their  ctdd  peculiarities  is  that  in  addition  to  ! 
the  familiar  derivation  of  original  sin  frcnn  the  first  parents  as  ' 
"the  root  of  all  mankind,"  they  emphasize  a  "covenant  of 
works"  and  a  "covenant  of  grace."  Li  the  f<»mer,  Adam  is 
r^arded  as  the  representative  head  of  the  human  race,  to  whom 
God  made  definite  promises,  which  included  hb  descendants, 
and  which  he,  as  their  representative,  f (»f eited  by  his  disobedi- 
ence for  them  as  well  as  for  himsdf.  The  "covenant  oi  works" 
having  fafled,  Grod  offered  a  new  "covenant  of  grace"  througih 
Christ  This  covenant  doctrine  is  to  be  traced  to  Kaqpar 
(Hevianus  (ante,  p.  443),  though  its  fullest  exposition  was  to  be 
in  the  work  of  Johann  Cocoejus  (1603-1669),  professor  in 
Franeker  and  Leyden.  It  was  an  attonpt  to  give  a  definite 
explanation  of  sin  as  man's  own  act,  and  to  show  a  real  human 
responsibility  for  his  ruin.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  sym- 
bols is  an  emphasis  on  the  Sabbath  consonant  with  the  Puritaa 
devdopment  of  this  doctrine  (ante,  p.  466). 

While  these  theological  and  ecdesiastical  discusaons  were  in 
progress  the  civil  war  had  run  its  eariy  course.  On  July  2, 
1644,  the  royal  army  had  been  defeated  on  Marston  Moor  near 
York,  largely  by  the  skill  of  a  member  of  Pariiament  of  little 
military  experience,  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  whose 
abilities  had  created  a  picked  troop  of  "rdigious  men."  Not 
quite  a  year  later,  on  June  14, 1645,  CromweU  cut  to  pieoes  the 
last  field  army  of  the  King  near  Naseby.  The  next  year 
Charles  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scots,  who,  in  turn,  surrendered 
him  to  the  En^ish  Parliament.  The  army,  as  created  by  Crom- 
well, was  a  body  of  religious  enthudasts,  in  which  little  question 
was  raised  of  finer  distinctions  of  creed.  So  long  as  they  op- 
posed  Rome  and  "prdacy,"  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Puritans  were  wdcome  in  it.  The  rigid  Pr^yterianism  of 
the  pariiamentary  majority  was  as  distast^ul  to  the  army 
as  tiie  older  rule  of  bishops,  and  Cromwell  fully  shared  this 
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feeling.  The  anny  was  soon  demanding  a  large  degree  of  toler* 
ation. 

This  attitude  of  the  army  prevented  the  full  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism  which  Parliament  sanctioned.  It  dis- 
pleased the  Scots.  Charles  now  used  this  situation  to  intrigue 
with  the  Scots  to  invade  England  in  his  interest,  inducing  them 
to  believe  that  he  woilld  support  Presbyterianism.  On  August 
17-19, 1648,  the  invading  Scottish  army  was  scattered  by  Crom- 
well near  Preston.  This  victory  left  the  army  supreme  in  Eng- 
land. On  December  6  following,  "Pride's  Purge'*  expelled 
from  Parliament  all  opposed  to  the  army's  wishes.  Charles  I 
was  then  tried  and  condemned  for  his  alleged  treasons  and  per- 
Bdies,  and  beheaded  on  January  30, 1649,  bearing  himself  with 
great  dignity.  Cromwell  then  subjugated  Ireland  in  1649, 
reduced  Scotland  the  next  year,  and  overthrew  Charles's  son, 
the  later  Charles  II  (1660-1685)  near  Worcester  in  1651.  Op- 
position had  been  everywhere  put  down.  '  -  >-    *«»«<^».- . 

Cromwell,  though  not  identified  wholly  with  any  denomina- 
tion, was  practically  a  Congregationalist,  or  Independent,  and 
under  his  Protectorate  a  large  degree  of  toleration  was  allowed.^ 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  about  two  thousand 
Episcopal  clergymen  had  been  deprived,  and  had  suffered  great 
hardship.  Tlien  as  in  earlier  and  later  changes  it  is  evident, 
nevertheless,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  either  were 
undisturbed  or  managed  to  adjust  liiemselves  to  the  new  state 
ot  affairs.  Able,  conscientious,  and  statesmanlike  as  Crom- 
well was,  his  rule  was  that  of  military  authority,  and  was,  as 
such,  disliked,  while  the  bickerings  of  rival  reUgious  bodies 
were  equally  distasteful  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  who  could,  as  yet,  conceive  of  oiJy  one  established 
form  ot  faith.  Till  his  death,  on  September  3,  1658,  Cromwell 
suppressed  all  disaffection. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  as 
Protector;  but  the  new  ruler  was  a  man  of  no  force,  and  prac- 
tical anarchy  was  the  result.  Royalists  and  Presbyterians  now 
combined  to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  On  April, 
14,  1660,  Charles  II  issued  a  declaration  "of  liberty  to  tender 
consciences,"  from  Breda,*  and  on  May  29  was  in  London. 
But  if  the  Presbyterians  had  just  hopes  of  being  induded  in  the 

>  Gee  and  Hardy,  pp.  574-585. 
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new  religious  settleineiit,  they  were  do(Hned  to  bitter  djaappcuot- 
ment. 

Charles  II  may  have  intended  some  comprehension  oi  Pres- 
byterians in  the  national  chmxji.  Edward  Reynolds  (159^ 
1676),  heretofore  a  decided  Puritan,  was  made  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. The  saintly  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691),  one  of  liie  most 
eminent  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  was  offered  a  bishcqmc, 
but  declined.  A  conference  between  bishops  and  Presbyterians 
was  held  by  government  authority  at  the  Savoy  Palace  in  1661/ 
but  led  to  little  result.  Charles  11  was  thoroughly  inmioral, 
weak,  and  indifferent  in  religion,  and  little  rdiance  could  be 
placed  on  his  promises.  Had  he  been  a  better  or  a  stronger 
man,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
national  reaction  against  Puritanism.  The  first  Parliament 
chosen  after  his  restoration  was  fiercely  royalist  and  Anglican. 
The  Convocations  of  Canterbmy  and  Yoric  met  in  1661,  and 
some  six  hundred  alterations  were  made  in  the  Pray^  Book, 
but  none  lookmg  in  the  Puritan  direction,  and  in  May,  1662, 
the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  received  the  royal  assent.  By  it* 
the  use  ot  any  other  service  than  those  of  the  revised  Prayer 
Book  was  foibidden  imder  heavy  penalties,  and  eadi  clergy- 
man was  required,  before  August  24,  to  make  oath  of  ''un* 
feigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained 
and  prescribed"  therein;  and  also,  '^that^t  is  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  Kng/' 

These  provisions  were  intended  to  bar  the  Puritans  from  ^ 
church,  and  as  such  they  were  effectual.  From  fifteen  huinlred 
to  two  thousand  ministers  gave  up  their  places  rather  than  take 
the  prescribed  oaths.  The  Puritan  party  was  now,  what  it 
had  never  been  before,  one  outside  the  Church  of  En^and. 
Non-conformity  had  been  forced  to  become  Diss^it.  Severer 
acts  soon  followed,  induced  in  part  by  fear  of  conspiracy  against 
the  restored  monarchy.  By  the  First  Conventide  Act,  of  1664, 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  ultimate  transportation  were  the  pen- 
alties for  presence  at  a  service  not  in  accordance  with  Uie 
Prayer  Book,  attended  by  five  or  more  i)ersons  not  ot  the  same 
household.  The  "Five  Mile  Act,"  »  of  the  next  year,  forbad 
any  person  "in  Holy  Orders  or  pretended  HcJy  Orders,"  or 
who  had  preached  to  a  "conventicle,"  and  did  not  take  the 

1  Qee  and  Hardy,  pp.  58^^594.  ^Ilnd.,  pp.  600-619. 
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oath  condeiiming  armed  resistance  to  the  King,  and  pledging 
no  attempt  at  ''any  alteration  of  government  either  in  diurch 
or  state/'  to  live  within  five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town  or 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  former  place  of  his  ministry. 
Such  persons  were  also  forbidden  to  teach  school — about  the 
only  occupation  readily  open  to  a  deprived  minister.  The 
Second  Conventicle  Act/  of  1670,  made  penalties  for  such  un- 
lawful attendance  less  severe,  but  ingeniously  provided  that  the 
heavy  fines  on  preachar  and  hearers  could  be  collected  from  anv 
attendant,  in  case  poverty  prevented  their  payment  by  all. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  repression.  Dissenting  preaching  and  con- 
gregations continued. 

Charles  II.  though  a  man  of  no  real  religion,  sympathized 
with  the  Roman  faith,  which  he  professed  on  his  death-bed, 
and  his  brother,  the  later  James  II,  was  an  acknowledged  and 
earnest  Catholic  from  1672.  Moreover,  Charles  was  recdving 
secret  pensions  from  the  strongly  Catholic  Loub  XIV  of  France. 
On  March  15,  1672,  with  a  design  of  aiding  the  Catholics  and 
securing  Dissenting  favor  to  that  end,  Charles  issued,  on  his 
own  authority,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by  which  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  were  granted  public  worship,  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics  remitted,  and  their  worship  permitted 
in  private  houses.  To  Parliament  this  seemed  an  unconstitu- 
tional favor  to  Rome.  It  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indul- 
gence, in  1673,  and  passed  the  Test  Act,^  which,  though  aimed 
at  Catholics,  bore  hard  on  Protestant  Dissenters.  All  in  mili- 
tary or  civil  office,  with  few  minor  exceptions,  living  within 
thirty  miles  of  London,  were  required  to  take  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  or  forfeit 
their  posts.  This  statute  was  not  to  be  repealed  till  1828. 
The  repression  of  Dissent,  therefore,  continued  unchanged  till 
the  death  of  Charles  II,  in  1685. 

For  James  II  (1685-1688)  it  must  be  said  that  he  saw  in  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism  his  chief  aim,  and  his  measures, 
though  unwise,  were  courageous.  He  ignored  the  Test  Act, 
and  appointed  Catholics  to  high  office  in  military  and  civil 
service.  He  brought  in  Jesuits  and  monks.  He  secured  from 
a  packed  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1686,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  right  ''to  dispense  with  all  penal  laws  in  particular 
cases."    He  re-established  a  High  Commission  Court    On 
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April  4,  1687,  he  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,^  granting 
complete  religious  toleration.  In  itself  it  was  a  weU-sounding, 
and  from  the  modem  standpoint,  a  praiseworthy  act.  Yet  its 
motives  were  too  obvious.  Its  ultimate  aim  was  to  make 
England  once  more  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  all  Protes- 
tantism was  alarmed,  while  lovers  of  constitutional  government 
saw  in  it  a  nullification  of  the  power  of  Parliament  by  arbitrazy 
royal  will.  The  vast  majority  of  Dissenters,  though  rdieved 
thereby  from  grievous  disabilities,  refused  to  support  it,  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  chiux^hmen.  Whm,  in  Aprils 
1688,  James  II  ordered  the  Indulgence  read  in  all  diurdies, 
seven  bishops  protested.  They  were  put  on  trial  and,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Protestants,  acquitted.  James  had  taxed  nar- 
tional  feeling  too  greatly.  William  of  Orange  (1650-1702), 
the  Stadholder  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  married  Mary, 
James's  daughter,  was  invited  to  head  the  movonent  against 
James.  On  November  5,  1688,  he  landed  with  an  army. 
James  fled  to  France.  The  Revolution  was  accomplished,  and 
on  February  13, 1689,  William  (III)  and  Mary  were  i»odaimed 
joint  sovereigns  of  England. 

Tlie  clergy  of  the  Restoration  had  asserted  too  long  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  right  of  Kings  and  of  pasdve  obedience  to 
royal  authority  to  make  this  change  palatable.  Seven  bishops, 
headed  by  William  Sancroft  (1616-1693),  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  with  them  about  four 
hundred  clergy.  To  them  James  11  was  still  the  Lord's 
anointed.  They  were  deprived,  as  Anglicans  and  Dissenters 
had  been  before,  and  they  bore  themselves  with  equal  courage. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  earnest  piety.  They  formed  the 
Nonjuror  party,  which  gradually  died  out. 

Under  the  drcumstances  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  tol^ution 
could  no  longer  be  denied  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  By  tiie 
Tderation  Act*  of  May  24,  1689,  all  who  swore,  or  affirmed^ 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  rejected  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pope,  transubstantiation,  the  mass,  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  also  subscribed  the  doctrinal 
*  portions  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  granted  freedom  of 
worship.  It  was  a  personal  toleration,  not  a  territorial  adjust- 
ment as  in  Grermany  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
Diverse  forms  of  Protestant  worship  could  now  exist  side  by 
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aide.  The  Dissenters  may  have  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the 
population  of  England,  divided  between  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists.  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  They  were  still  bound 
to  pay  tithes  to  tiie  establishment,  and  had  many  other  dis- 
abiUties,  but  they  had  won  essential  religious  freedom.  No 
such  privileges  were  granted  to  deniers  of  the  Trinity  or  to 
Roman  Catholics.  T^e  effective  relief  of  the  latter  did  not 
come  till  1778  and  1791,  and  was  not  completed  till  1829. 

In  Scotland,  the  Restoration  was  a  time  of  great  turmoil 
and  suffering.  The  Parliament  of  1661  annulled  all  acts  af- 
fecting religion  passed  since  1633.  Episcopacy  was,  therefore, 
restored  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In  September,  1661, 
four  bishops  were  appointed,  chief  of  them  James  Sharp  (1618- 
1679)  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Consecration  was  ob- 
tained from  England.  Sharp  had  been  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, but  had  betrayed  his  party  and  his  church.  All  office- 
holders were  required  by  Parliament  to  disown  the  covenants 
of  1638  and  1643.  In  1663  Parliament  enacted  heavy  fines 
for  absence  from  the  now  episcopally  governed  churches, 
though  even  it  did  not  dare  introduce  a  liturgy.  Many  Pres- 
byterian ministers  were  now  deprived,  especially  in  south- 
western Scotland.  Whep  their  parishioners  absented  them- 
selves from  the  ministra^on  of  the  new  appointees,  they  were 
fined,  and  if  payment  wm  not  forthcoming,  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered on  them.  In  1664  a  High  Commission  Court  was  added 
to  the  instruments  of  repression.  Two  years  later  some  of  the 
oppressed  supporters  of  the  covenants  of  1638  and  1643,  or  Cov- 
enanters, engaged  in  the  Pentland  Rising.  It  was  ruthlessly 
crushed,  and  tie  Presbyterian  element  treated  with  increasing 
severity.  On  May  3,  1679,  in  belated  retaliation,  Sharp  was 
murdered.  This  crime  was  speedily  followed  by  an  armed  ris- 
ing of  Covenanters ;  but  on  June  22  the  revolt  was  crushed  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  and  the  captured  insurgents  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  Six  months  later  the  King's  brother,  James — the  later 
James  II  of  England — was  practically  put  in  charge  of  Scottish 
affairs.  The  extremer  and  uncompromising  Presbyterians  were 
now  a  proscribed  and  hunted  folk,  known  as  Cameronians — 
from  one  of  their  leaders,  Richard  Cameron. 

The  accession  of  James  II,  or  VII,  as  he  was  numbered  in 
Scotiand,  but  intensified  at  first  the  repression  of  the  Camer- 
onians.   His  first  year  was  the  "killing  time" ;  and  the  Parlia^ 
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ment  of  1685  made  death  the  punishment  for  attendance  at  a 
''conventicle."  James,  however,  soon  pursued  the  same  coune 
as  in  England.  He  filled  his  council  with  Catholics,  and  b 
1687  issued  Letters  of  Indulgence  granting  freedom  of  worsh^ 
As  in  England,  this  release  of  Catholics  from  p^ialty  aiousNl 
the  hostility  of  all  shades  of  Protestants.  Episcopidians  and 
Presbyterians  were  alike  opposed;  and  when  William  and 
Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England  they  had  many  friends 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  Scotland  was  more  divided  than 
England,  however.  The  Stewarts  were  Scotch,  and  thou^ 
Episcopalians  disliked  the  Catholicism  of  James  they  distrusted 
the  Cidvinism  of  ''Dutch  William,"  whom  the  Presbytmans 
favored.  The  Revolution  triumphed,  however,  and  on  May 
11,  1689,  William  and  Mary  became  rulers  of  Scotland,  b 
1690  Parliament  restored  all  Presbyterian  ministers  qected 
since  1661,  ratified  the  Westminster  Confes^on  {ante,  p.  472), 
and  dedu^  Presbyterianism  the  form  recognized  by  the 
government.  This  legal  establishment  of  PresbytenanisiD 
was  opposed  by  the  Cameronian  laity,  who  continued  theii 
hostility  to  any  control  of  the  church  by  civil  authority  and 
condemned  the  failure  to  renew  the  covenants,  and  by  the  Eps* 
c(^)alians,  who  were  strong  in  northern  Scotland.  The  latter, 
however,  though  in  the  status  of  a  "dissenting"  body,  wen 
permitted  by  a  toleration  act  of  1712,  to  use  the  English  liturgy* 
In  both  England  and  Scotland  the  long  quarrels  betwe^i  IVotes' 
tants  were,  therefore,  adjusted  in  similar  fashion  by  tcderatioo. 

SECTION  XVII.     THE  QUAKEBS 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  period  of  ths 
civil  wars  in  England  was  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
George  Fox  (1624-1691)  was  one  of  the  few  religious  geniuses 
of  En^ish  history.  Bom  in  Fenny  Drayton,  the  son  erf  a 
weaver,  he  grew  up  earnest  and  serious-minded,  having  "never 
wronged  man  or  woman."  At  nineteen  a  drinkmg  bout,  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  some  nominal  Christians,  so  disgusted 
him  by  the  contrast  between  practice  and  profession  that  he 
was  set  on  a  soul-distressing  search  for  spiritual  reality.  Shams 
of  all  sorts  he  detested.  His  early  associates  had  been  to  some 
extent  Baptist,  and  many  of  his  later  peculiarities  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Continmt  or  were  tqK 
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resented  by  the  irregular  sects  of  the  English  civil-war  period. 
These  were  but  the  outward  trappings.  His  transforming  and 
always  central  experience  came  to  Fox  in  1646.  He  felt  that 
Christianity  is  not  an  outward  profession,  but  an  inner  light  by 
which  Christ  directly  illuminates  the  believing  soul.  Revela- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  Scriptures,  though  they  are  a  true 
Word  of  God — it  enlightens  all  men  who  are  true  disciples. 
The  Spirit  of  God  spades  directly  through  them,  gives  them 
their  message,  and  quickens  them  for  service. 

In  1647  Fox  began  his  stormy  ministry.  Since  God  gives 
inner  light  where  He  wQl,  the  true  ministry  is  that  of  any  man 
or  woman  that  He  'dtigiSj^  to  use.  A  professional  ministry  is 
to  be  rejected.  The  sacraments  are  inward  and  spiritual  veri- 
ties. Tlie  outward  elements  are  not  merely  unnecessary  but 
misleading.  Oaths  are  a  needless  corroboration  of  the  truth- 
ful word  of  a  Christian.  Servility  in  speech  or  behavior  is  a 
degradation  of  the  true  Christian  respect  of  man  to  man. 
Artificial  titles  are  to  be  rejected — ^Fox  did  not  deny  legal  tities 
like  King  or  judge.  War  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian.  Slavery 
abhorrent.  All  Christianity  to  be  true  must  express  itself  in  a 
transformed,  consecrated  liipe.  Such  a  protest  as  that  of  Fox 
against  tendencies  to  confine  all  divine  revelation  to  the  Scrip- 
tures or  to  the  Fathers  of  early  centuries  was  a  wholesome  and 
needed  corrective  to  a  one-sided  interpretation  of  Christianity. 
Nor  was  its  insistence  on  spiritual  honesty  less  beneficial. 

The  sincerity  and  spiritual  earnestness  of  Fox's  beliefs,  his 
hatred  of  all  that  savored  of  formalism,  and  his  demand  for 
inward  spiritual  experience  were  immensely  attractive  forces. 
By  1652  the  first  Quaker  community  was  gathered  in  Preston 
Patrick  in  northern  England.  Two  years  later  the  Friends 
had  spread  to  London,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Fox's  most 
eminent  early  convert  was  Margaret  Fell  (1614-1702),  whom  he 
married  after  she  became  a  widow,  and  her  home,  Swarthmore 
Hall,  fiDnished  a  headquarters  for  his  preachers. 

In  the  circiunstances  of  English  life  sudi  a  movement  met 
with  fierce  opposition.  Before  1661  no  less  than  three  thousand 
one  hxmdred  and  seventy-nine,  including  Fox  himself,  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment.  A  missionary  zeal  was  early  manifested 
which  sent  Quakers  to  proclaim  their  faith  to  as  far  distant 
points  as  Jerusalem,  the  West  India  Islands,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland.    In  1656,  they  entered  Massachusetts,  and  by 
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1661  four  had  been  hanged.  There  was  some  eirplanarinn, 
though  no  justification,  for  this  severity  in  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  a  good  many  of  the  eariy  Quakers,  which  would  have 
aroused  p(^ce  interference  in  any  age« 

These  extravagances  were  made  possible  by  the  early  want 
of  organization,  as  well  as  belief  in  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit.  Fox  saw  the  necessity  ot  order,  and  by  1666  the 
main  features  of  the  Quaker  discipline  were  mapped  out, 
though  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.  In  that  year 
''Monthly  Meetings"  were  established,  by  which  strict  watdi 
could  be  kept  over  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  membersh^ 
Before  Fox  died,  in  1691,  the  bodyJh^i^taken  on  the  sober 
characteristics  which  have  ever  sinci  dbo^uished  it. 

The  laws  against  Dissenters  at  Hfi  J3estx>ration  bore  with 
peculiar  severity  on  the  Quakers,  since  they,  imlike  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists,  made  no  effort  to  omoeal 
their  meetings,  but  defiantly  maintained  than  in  ibe  face  d 
hostQe  authority.  About  four  hundred  met  thdr  deaths  in 
prison,  and  many  were  ruined  financially  by  heavy  fines.  To 
this  period,  however,  belongs  their  most  eminent  trophy  and 
their  great  colonial  experiment.  William  Fenn  (1644-1718), 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  after  inclinations  toward 
Quakerism  as  early  as  1661,  fully  embraced  its  bdiefs  in  1666 
and  became  at  once  one  of  the  most  eminent  preadierB  and 
literary  defenders  of  the  faith.  He  determined  to  find  in 
America  the  freedom  denied  Quakers  in  England.  After  aid- 
ing in  sending  some  eight  hundred  Quakers  to  New  Jers^  in 
1677-1678,  Penn  obtained  from  Charies  11  the  grant  oi  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1681,  in  release  of  a  debt  due  from  die  crown  to 
his  father.  In  1682  Philadelphia  was  founded,  and  a  great 
colonial  experiment  begun. 

The  Tderation  Act  of  1689  {cmle,  p.  476)  rdieved  die  Quak- 
ers, like  other  Dissenters,  of  thdr  mcure  pressing  disabilities, 
and  granted  them  freedom  of  worship.  - 
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PERIOD  Vn.    THE  TRANSITION  TO  THE 
MODERN  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION 

SECTION  I.     THE  TUBNING  POINT 

The  question  has  been  much  controverted  whether  the 
Reformation  b  to  be  reckoned  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  modem 
history.  Not  a  litfle  may  be  urged  in  support  of  either  posi- 
tion. Its  conceptions  of  religion  as  to  be  maintained  by  ex- 
ternal authority,  of  the  dominance  of  religion  over  all  forms  of 
educational  and  cultural  life,  of  a  single  type  of  worship  as 
alone  allowable,  at  least  within  a  given  territory,  of  original 
sin  and  the  essential  worthlessness  of  the  natural  man,  of  evil 
spirits  and  witchcraft,  of  the  immediacy  and  arbitrariness  of 
tiie  divine  relations  whh  the  world,  and  of  the  other-worldliness 
ct  religious  outlook,  all  link  the  Reformation  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  So,  too,  the  problems  primarily  discussed,  however 
different  their  solution  from  that  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  essentially  medieval.  Sin  and  grace  had  been,  since 
the  time  of  Augustine,  if  not  rather  of  Tertullian,  the  very 
heart  problems  of  Latin  theology.  They  were  so  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. However*  Luther  himself  might  reject  Aristotle, 
the  older  Protestant  philosophy  was  thoroughly  Aristotelian. 
Nor,  though  monasticism  was  repudiated,  was  the  ascetic  view 
of  the  world  rejected,  least  of  all  by  Calvinism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  broke  the  dominance 
of  the  sacramental  system  which  had  controlled  Christianity 
East  and  West  certainly  since  the  second  century.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  preserved  and  highly  valued,  but 
they  were  now  r^aided  as  seals  to  the  divine  promises,  not  as 
exclusive  channeb  of  grace.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  works  when 
and  how  and  where  He  will,  uses  them  for  His  gracious  purposes 
doubtless,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means.  Salvation 
is,  therefore,  a  direct,  individual,  and  personal  relationship, 
wrought  by  God,  bringing  the  soul  into  union  with  Him, 
needing  no  saintly  or  priestiy  intervention.  Furthermore, 
man's  rdation  to  God  is  not  one  of  debt  and  credit,  of  evil  acts 
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to  be  puiged  and  merit  to  be  acquired,  but  a  state  of  rec(»iciliar 
tion  dF  which  good  works  are  the  natural  fruits.  Nor  was  the 
Protestant  estimate  of  the  normal  relations  and  occupations  d 
life  as  the  best  fields  for  service  to  God  a  less  radical  departure 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  These  characteristics  link  the  Ref omui- 
tion  with  the  modem  woild.  Yet  if  one  strikes  a  balance,  and 
remembers,  also,  how  largdy  the  worldly  tendencies  of  human- 
ism were  suppressed  by  the  Reformation,  the  movanent  in 
its  first  century  and  a  half  must  be  reckoned  in  great  measure 
a  continuance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  great  religioas 
bodies  still  use  Reformation  formulas,  and  bear  names  then 
originating,  they  no  longer  move  in  its  atmosphere,  but  in 
various  measure  indeed  in  that  of  modem  Christianity. 

To  assign  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  for  this  diai^e  is 
impossible.  The  alteration  was  not  due  to  a  single  leader 
or  group  of  leaders.  It  has  modified  Christian  thought  very 
unequally.  The  transformation  has  not  yet  been  completed, 
after  more  than  two  centuries,  if  the  Christian  world  as  a  whole 
is  taken  into  view.  It  has  been  aided  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  One  of  these  has  been  the  steady  secularixation  of 
government  since  the  dose  of  the  sevente^ith  century.  Even 
more  important  has  been  the  rise  of  the  prtrfessional, — other 
than  clerical, — ^mercantile,  and  laboring  classes  to  constantly 
increasing  education  and  political  influence.  In  the  Refonna- 
tion  age  leaders  of  thought  and  sharers  in  government  w&te  few. 
Their  number  and  independence  have  been  steadily  eoqpanding. 
This  growth  has  hdped  to  bring  about,  and,  in  turn,  has  beoi 
aided  by,  an  increasing  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  state,  which 
has  made  easy  the  enormous  subdivision  of  Protestantism  and 
the  rise  of  many  groups  of  thinkers  not  directly  associated  with, 
or  opposed  to,  organized  religion. 

Yet  the  most  potent  instruments  in  effecting  this  diange 
of  atmosphere  have  been  the  rise  of  modem  science  and  phi- 
losc^hy,  with  the  immense  consequent  transformations  in  out- 
look upon  the  universe  and  upon  man's  position  in  it;  and  the 
subsequent  develcqtoent  of  tiie  historic  method  of  examining 
and  interpreting  thought  and  institutions. 
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SECTION  II.     THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE 
AND  PHILOSOPHY 

The  early  Reformation  period  conceived  of  the  universe  in 
Ptolemaic  fashion.  This  earth  was  viewed  as  the  centre  about 
which  sun  and  stars  revolve.  The  Renaissance  had  revived  in 
Italy  Greek  speculations  of  a  heliocentric  system,  and  these 
were  elaborately  developed  by  Nicolaus  Copernicus  (1473- 
1543),  of  Thorn  in  Poland,  and  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  At  the  time,  they  excited  slight  attention  and  that 
mostly  unfavorable.  But  astronomic  science  made  progress. 
Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601),  though  but  partially  accepting  the 
Copemican  system,  multiplied  observations.  Johann  Kepler 
(1571-1630),  a  Copemican,  developed  these  into  brilliant 
generalizations.  Both  were  pursuing,  though  uninfluenced 
directly  by  him,  the  new  method  of  Sir  Francb  Bacon  (1561- 
1626),  by  which  inductive  experiment  was  made  the  basis  of 
hypothetical  generalization.  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  of 
r4»,  gave  to  the  world  the  thermometer,  developed  the  pen- 
dulum, put  mechanical  physics  on  a  new  basis  by  experiment, 
and,  above  all,  applied  the  telescope  to  the  study  of  the  heavens. 
To  him  the  real  triumph  of  the  dieory  of  Copernicus  was  due. 
But  its  explication,  especially  in  his  Dialogue  of  1632,  led  to 
bitter  philosophical  and  ecclesiastical  opposition,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abjure  it  by  the  inquisition  the  year  following. 
The  real  popular  demonstration  of  the  Copemican  theory  was, 
however,  the  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727).  His 
Prinevpia  of  1687  made  a  European  sensation,  showing  as  it 
did  by  mathematical  demonstration  that  the  motions  of  the 
heav^y  bodies  are  explainable  by  gravitation.  The  effect 
of  Newton's  conclusions  was  profound.  To  thinking  men,  the 
physical  imiverse  no  longer  appeared  a  field  of  arbitrary  divine 
action,  but  a  realm  of  law,  interpretable,  such  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  science  of  that  age,  in  strict  terms  of  mechanical 
cause  and  effect.  This  earth  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  all 
things,  but  a  mere  speck  in  a  vast  realm  of  bodies,  many  of 
infinitely  greater  size,  and  all  moving  in  obedience  to  unchange- 
able law. 

While  science  was  thus  revealing  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  philosophy  was  no  less  vigorously  challenging  the  claims 
of  authority  in  the  name  of  reason.    Ren£  Descartes  (1596- 
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1650),  a  native  of  France  and  a  Catholic,  spent  most  of  his 
active  intellectual  life  in  the  Netherlands.  There  he  wrote 
his  Discourse  an  Method  of  1637,  his  Fir^  PkUoeopI^  of  1641, 
and  his  Principia  of  1644.  To  his  thinking,  only  that  b  really 
knowledge  which  the  mind  fully  understands.  Mere  erudition 
b  not  intelligence.  The  objects  and  ideas  whidi  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  are  so  involved  and  so  dependent  one 
on  another  that  they  must  be  analyzed  and  separated  into  sim- 
plicity to  be  really  understood.  Hence  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge  is  doubt ;  and  no  real  progress  can  be  made  till  a 
basis,  or  point  of  departure,  can  be  found  whidi  cannot  be 
doubted.  That  Descartes  found,  with  Augustine,  in  his  own 
existence  as  a  thinking  being.  Even  in  doubting,  ''I  tlunk, 
therefore  I  am."  If  we  examine  the  contents  of  this  thinking  I, 
we  find  in  it  ideas  greater  than  it  could  of  itself  originate,  and 
since  nothmg  can  be  without  an  adequate  cause,  there  must  be 
a  cause  great  enough  and  real  enough  to  produce  than.  Hence 
we  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  ICs  relation  to 
all  our  thinking.  In  God  thought  and  being  are  united.  Our 
ideas  are  true  and  Godlike  only  as  they  are  dear  and  distinct 
with  a  logical  clarity  like  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 
Matter,  though  equally  with  mind  having  its  source  in  God, 
is  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  mind.  In  the  last  analyas  it 
has  only  extension  and  the  purely  mechanical  moticMi  imparted 
to  it  by  God.  Hence  animals  are  merely  machines,  and  the 
relations  between  human  bodies  and  minds  caused  Descartes 
great  perplexities. 

Yet,  influential  as  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was,  it  was  not 
its  details  which  profoundly  affected  popular  thought,  but  its 
assertion  that  all  conceptions  must  be  doubted  till  proved, 
and  that  any  adequate  proof  must  have  the  certainty  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  These  two  principles  were  to  have 
momentous  consequences. 

Much  less  influential  in  his  own  age  though  far  more  lo^cal 
than  their  author  in  carrying  Descartes's  principles  to  thdr 
logical  development,  was  the  Netherlandish  Hebrew,  Baruch 
Spinoza  (1632-1677).  A  pantheist,  all  is  an  infinite  substance, 
all  is  God  or  nature,  for  with  him  the  terms  are  equivalent, 
known  in  two  modes  or  attributes,  thought  and  extension,  of 
which  all  finite  persons  or  attributes  are  tiie  expression.  As  to 
Descartes,  to  Spinoza  clearness  b  the  test  of  truth,  ^gl^ 
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But  how  do  men  know?  One  influential  answer  came  from 
the  German  mathematician,  historian,  statesman,  and  phi- 
losopher, Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  librarian  in  Hanover,  and  an  earnest  seeker 
of  the  reunion  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Unlike 
Spinoza,  who  saw  in  the  imiverse  one  substance,  Leibnitz  be- 
lieved substances  infinite  in  number.  Elach  is  a  "monad," 
an  mdivisible  centre  of  force.  Each  mirrors  the  universe, 
though  the  degree  of  consciousness  in  difiFering  monads  varies 
from  practical  unconscious  to  the  highest  activity.  The 
greater  and  clearer  the  consciousness,  the  nearer  the  monad 
approaches  the  divine.  God  is  the  original  monad,  to  whose 
perception  all  things  are  clear.  All  ideas  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
monad,  are  innate,  and  need  to  be  drawn  out  to  clearness. 
Here  agdn  is  the  characteristic  test  of  truth,  which  Descartes 
and  Spinoza  had  presented.  No  monad  influences  another; 
but  all  that  seems  mutual  influence  is  the  working  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  like  perfect  clocks  pointing  to  the  same 
hour.  Nor  do  the  aggregations  of  monads  which  constitute 
bodies  really  occupy  space.  Each  monad  is  like  a  mathematical 
point,  and  time  and  space  are  simply  the  necessary  aspects 
under  which  their  groupings  are  perceived.  God  created  the 
worid  to  exhibit  His  perfection,  and  therefore,  of  all  possible 
worids,  chose  the  best.  What  seems  evil  is  imperfection, 
physical  pain,  and  limitation,  or  moral  wrong,  which  is  never- 
theless necessary  in  the  sense  that  God  could  not  have  made  a 
better  worid.  Leibnitz's  answer  was,  therefore,  that  men  know 
by  the  elucidation  of  their  innate  ideas.  ^  «  -  -  . 

Very  different  was  the  answer  given  by  the  most  influential 
Englidi  thinker  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  John  Locke  (1632-1704).  In  his  fa- 
mous Bissay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  of  1690  Locke 
denied  the  existence  of  innate  ideas.  The  mind  is  white  paper, 
on  which  sensation  writes  its  impressions,  which  the  mind  com- 
bines by  reflection  into  ideas,  and  the  combination  of  simple 
ideas  gives  rise  to  more  complex  ideas.  Locke's  piupose  was  to 
show  that  all  that  claims  to  be  knowledge  is  justly  subject  to 
criticism  as  to  its  reasonableness  judged  by  reason  based  on 
experience.  Thus  tested,  he  finds  the  existence  of  God  dem- 
(Histrated  by  the  argument  from  cause  and  effect;  morality 
is  equally  demonstrable  like  the  truths  of  mathem^cs^^^ 
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ligion  must  be  essentially  reasonable.  It  may  be  above  rea- 
son— beyond  experience--4)ut  it  cannot  be  contradictoiy  to 
reason.  These  views  Locke  developed  in  his  ReMonablenefs  cf 
Christianity  of  1695;  the  Scriptures  contain  a  message  beyond 
the  power  of  unaided  reason  to  attain,  attested  by  minuses; 
but  that  message  cannot  be  contrary  to  reason,  nor  could 
even  a  miracle  attest  anything  essentially  unreaaonable. 
Hence,  though  sincerely  Christian,  Locke  had  little  patience 
with  mystery  in  religion.  For  him  it  was  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  practise  the  moral  virtues 
idiich  He  proclaimed,  and  which  are  in  fundamental  aoc<»d 
with  the  dictates  of  a  reason  which  is  hardly  distingubhable 
from  enlightened  common  sense. 

Locke  was  no  less  influential  as  an  advocate  of  toleration  and 
opponent  of  all  compulsion  in  religion.  Religion's  only  proper 
weapon  is  essential  reasonableness.  Nor  was  Locke  less  forma- 
tive of  pditical  theory  in  England  and  America.  He  had  in- 
deed been  preceded  in  this  fidd,  in  various  directions,  by  Gro- 
tius  (1583-1645),  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  and  Pufendorf  (1632- 
1694).  In  his  Treatises  on  GovemmerU  of  1690  Lodce  urged  that 
men  have  natural  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  propoty.  To 
secure  these,  government  has  been  established  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  In  such  a  state  the  will  of  the  majority  must 
rule,  and  when  that  will  is  not  carried  out,  or  fundamental 
rights  are  violated,  the  people  have  the  right  of  revolution. 
The  legislative  and  executive  functions  should  be  carefully 
discriminated.  The  l^islative  is  the  superior.  However 
inadequate  and  fanciful  this  may  be  as  a  historic  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  state,  its  influence  in  the  devdopment  of 
English  and  American  political  theory  can  hardly  be  ovo^ 
estimated. 

Of  considerable  significance  in  the  theory  of  m(»als  was  the 
view  developed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713)  in  his 
Characteristics  of  Men  of  1711.  Hobbes  had  attempted  to 
find  the  basis  of  morality  in  man's  constitution,  but  had  dis- 
covered there  nothing  but  pure  selfishness.  To  Locke  the 
basis  which  reason  discovers  is  the  law  of  (jod.  Tliough  en^ 
tirely  reasonable,  morality  is  still  positive  to  Locke,  a  divine 
command.  Shaftesbury  now  taught  that,  since  man  is  a  bang 
having  personal  rights  and  social  relationships,  virtue  consists 
in  the  proper  balancing  of  selfish  and  altruistic  aims.    Hiis 
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harmony  is  achieved,  and  the  value  of  actions  determined,  by 
an  inward  "moral  sense."  Shaftesbury  thus  based  right  and 
wrong  on  the  fundamental  constitution  of  human  nature  itself, 
not  on  the  will  of  Grod.  This  gave  a  reason  why  even  one  who 
rejected  the  divine  existence — ^which  was  not  the  case  with 
Shaftesbu^ — ^was  nevertheless  boimd  to  maintain  moral  con- 
duct. It  removed  the  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment 
as  prime  motives  for  moral  conduct.  Atheist  and  rejector  of 
morality  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  they  had  generally 
been,  equivalent  terms.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  Bishop  Joseph 
Butler  (1692-1752)  to  preserve  Shaftesbuiy's  "moral  sense," 
while  giving  to  it  the  tiieistic  interpretation  of  "conscience," 
a  divinely  implanted  monitor  and  judge  of  conduct. 

SECTION   III.     DEISM  AND   ITS  OPPONENTS.      SCEPTICISM 

Locke's  test  of  truth  was  reasonableness,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
formity to  common  sense.  He  viewed  morality  as  the  prime 
content  of  religion.  The  Newtonian  conception  of  the  universe 
was  of  a  realm  of  law,  created  by  a  "first  cause,"  and  moving 
in  unchangeable  mechanical  order.  The  new  knowledge  of 
foreign  nations  of  long-established  civilization  and  other  re- 
ligions like  the  Chinese,  enlarged  men's  horizons  and  made  fa- 
miliar other  than  Christian  culture.  All  these  influences  led  to 
a  radical  departure  in  English  religious  thought,  that  known  as 
Deism.  As  early  as  1624  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1583- 
1648)  had  enumerated  the  articles  of  belief  alleged  to  constitute 
natural  religion,  held  by  all  mankind  in  primitive  unspoiled 
simplicity,  as :  God  exists ;  He  is  to  be  worshipped ;  virtue  is 
His  true  service ;  man  must  repent  of  wrong-doing ;  and  there 
are  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  To  the  later  Deists 
these  seemed  a  statement  of  the  content  of  natural,  universal 
reasonable  religion.  In  1696  came  John  Toland's  (1670-1722) 
Christianity  not  Mysterious;  1713  saw  Anthony  Collins's  (1676- 
1729)  Discourse  of  Freethinking;  in  1730  was  published  Mat- 
thew Tmdal's  (1653?-1733)  Christianity  as  Old  as  Creatidn. 
In  these  works  the  main  features  of  the  Deistic  position  were 
set  forth.  All  that  is  acknowledged  beyond  or  above  reason 
is  held  on  belief  without  proof.  What  is  believed  without  proof 
b  superstition.  To  be  rid  of  superstition  is  to  be  free,  hence 
the  only  rational  thinker  is  a  freethinker.    The  worst  enemies 
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of  mankind  are  these  who  have  held  men  in  bondage  to  super- 
stition, and  the  chief  examples  of  these  are  '' priests"  of  aD 
sorts.  All  that  is  valuable  in  revelation  had  already  been  givea 
men  in  natural  reasonable  religion,  hence  ''Christianity" — 
that  is,  an  that  is  of  worth  in  Christianity — ^is  ''as  old  as  crea- 
tion." All  that  is  obscure  or  above  reason  in  so-called  revela- 
tion is  superstitious  and  worthless  or  worse.  Mirades  are  no 
real  witness  to  revelation;  they  are  either  superfluous,  for  all 
of  value  in  that  to  which  they  witness  reason  already  possesses ; 
or  they  are  an  insult  to  the  perfect  workmanship  of  a  Creator 
who  has  set  this  world  running  by  most  perfect  mechanical 
laws  and  does  not  now  interfere  with  its  ongoing.  Deism  thus 
seemed  to  destroy  all  historic  Christianity  and  authoritative 
revelation.  It  was  widely  denounced  as  atheism,  yet  destruo 
tive  as  it  was,  not  justly.  In  the  thought  of  its  advocates  it 
was  a  rescue  of  religion  from  bondage  to  the  superstitious  and 
a  return  to  primitive  rational  simplidty  and  purity. 

From  a  modem  standpoint  the  wealmess  of  Ddsm  is  evident. 
Its  primitive  universal,  rational  religion  is  as  much  a  figment  of 
the  imagination  as  the  primitive  unspoiled  social  and  pditical 
state  of  the  unspoiled  child  of  nature  so  dear  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  assertion  that  "whatever  is,"  that  is,  whatever  is 
natiu^l,  "is  right,"  is  shallow  optimism.  It  had  no  sense  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  historic  religious  development  of  the  race. 
Its  God  was  afar  off,  a  being  who  onoe  for  all  establidbed  cer- 
tain religious  principles,  essentially  rules  of  morality,  and  set 
a  wonderfully  contrived  mechanical  work!  in  motion  with  which 
He  has  nothing  now  to  do.  Its  merit  was  that  it  forced  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  reasonableness  and  moral  worthi- 
ness of  religious  claims.  So  to  criticise  and  to  estimate  it  is 
to  measiue  it  by  a  standard  entirely  foreign  to  its  age.  Ndther 
its  supporters  nor  its  critics  could  have  viewed  it  from  the 
standpoint  here  indicated. 

Deism  called  out  many  replies,  and  the  chief  proof  of  it* 
power  is  that,  relatively  mediocre  men  as  most  of  the  Deists 
were,  most  of  its  opponents  attempted  to  meet  it  by  rational 
argiunent,  often  admitting  a  considerable  shafe  of  i^  method, 
though  not  its  results.  Some  few  met  it  by  a  flat  denial  of 
any  power  of  reason  in  the  realm  of  religion.  Such  was  the 
answer  of  the  excellent  Nonjuror  William  Law  (16SG-I761) 
m  his  reply  to  Tindal,  entitied   The  Cq^|,,My®ITO§I^1732)- 
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Reason,  Law  argued,  not  merely  does  not  find  truth  in  religion ; 
''it  b  the  cause  of  all  the  disorders  of  our  passions,  the  corrupt 
tions  of  our  hearts."  God  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  com- 
prehend, "His  own  will  is  wisdom  and  wisdom  is  His  will. 
His  goodness  is  arbitrary." 

L^  directly  designed  as  an  answer  to  Deism  but  believed 
by  himself  to  be  destructive  of  all  "atheism"  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  Greorge  Berkeley  (1685-1753),  a  man  of  most  generous 
impulses,  who  attempted  to  foimd  a  missionary  college  in  Ber- 
muda for  the  evangelization  of  the  American  Indians,  lived  for 
a  time  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1734  became  bishop  of  Cloyne 
in  Ireland.  To  Berkeley's  thinking  nothing  really  exists  but 
minds  and  ideas.  There  is  no  o^er  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  matter  but  an  impression  in  our  minds,  and  since  like 
can  only  affect  like,  our  minds  must  be  affected  only  by  other 
minds.  Since  ideas  are  imiversal  and  constant,  they  must  be 
the  product  in  our  minds  of  a  universal,  eternal,  and  constantly 
working  mind.  Such  a  mind  is  God,  and  to  Him  all  our  ideas 
are  due.  But  ideas  exist  not  merely  subjectively  in  our  minds. 
In  some  sense  what  we  call  nature  is  a  range  of  ideas  in  the 
divine  mind,  impressed  in  a  definite  and  constant  order  on  our 
minds,  though  their  reality  to  us  is  only  in  our  perception  of 
them  in  our  own  minds.  By  thus  denying  the  r^dity  of 
matter  Berkeley  would  destroy  that  whole  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  huge  mechanism — a  magnified  watch — made  once 
for  all  by  an  all-wise  Maker,  who  has  nothing  now  to  do  with 
its  ongoing,  which  Deism  had  held.  For  it  he  would  substitute 
a  imiversal  constant  divine  spiritual  activity.  Though  this  con- 
ception of  Berkeley  has  always  enjoyed  high  philosophic  re- 
spect, it  is  too  subtle  and  too  contrary  to  the  evidences  of  his. 
senses  for  the  average  man. 

More  famous  in  its  own  time,  yet  of  far  less  philosophic  ability 
or  permanent  value,  was  a  work  of  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752), 
a  Presbyterian  by  descent  who  had  early  entered  the  Church  of 
England  and  beoome  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738,  and  of  Durham 
in  1750.  His  Analogy  of  Religion  of  1 736  was  a  work  of  immense 
labor,  candor,  and  care.  In  answer  to  the  Deists  he  starts  from 
the  premises,  held  equally  by  the  Deists  and  their  opponents, 
that  God  exists,  that  nature  moves  in  a  imiform  course,  and  that 
human  knowledge  is  limited.  God  is  admittedly  the  author 
o£  nature :  if  the  same  difficulties  can  be  raised  against  the  course. 
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of  nature  as  agamst  revelation,  the  probability  is  that  both 
have  the  same  author.  Their  positive  resemblanoes  also  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Immortality  is  at  least  strong^ 
probable.  As  present  happiness  or  misery  depend  on  ooo- 
ducty  it  is  probable  that  future  will  also.  Every  man  is  now 
in  a  state  of  ''probation"  as  regards  his  use  of  this  life;  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  also  now  on  ''probation"  as  to  his  future 
destmy.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  nature  does  not  warrant 
a  declaration  that  revelation  is  improbable,  much  less  in^xis- 
sible,  and  whether  there  has  actually  been  a  revelation  is  a 
historic  question  to  be  tested  by  its  attestation  by  mirades  and 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Believed  widely  in  its  time  an  unan- 
swerable answer  to  Deism,  and  as  such  long  required  in  RngiLsh 
and  American  universities,  Butler's  cautious  balance  of  proba- 
bilities utterly  fails  to  meet  modem  questions,  and  has  been 
well  criticised  as  raising  more  doubts  than  it  answers.  Its 
most  attractive  feature  is  its  moral  fervor  in  its  exaltation  of 
the  divine  regnancy  of  conscience  over  human  action. 

A  noteworthy  attack  alike  on  Deism  and  on  much  of  the 
current  defenses  of  Christianity  against  it  was  made  by  the 
acutest  British  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  David 
Hume  (1711-1776).  Bom  m  Edinburgh,  he  died  in  that  city. 
He  lived  in  France  for  some  years,  saw  some  public  anploy- 
ment,  wrote  a  popular  but  highly  Tory  Hitiory  of  Englaniy 
and  won  deserved  fame  as  a  political  economist.  During  his 
last  years  he  was  regarded  as  the  friendly,  kindly  head  of  the 
literary  and  intellectual  circles  of  his  native  city.  His  philo- 
sophical system  was  ably  set  forth  in  his  Treatise  of  Hunum 
Nature  of  1739 ;  but  this  rather  youthful  publication  attracted 
little  notice.  Very  different  was  it  when  the  same  ideas  were 
recast  in  his  Philosophical  Essays  of  1748  and  his  Natural  His- 
iory  of  Religion  of  1757.  Philosophically,  Hume  was  one  of 
the  keenest  of  reasoners,  standing  on  the  basis  of  Locke,  but 
with  radical  and  destmctive  critidsm  of  Locke's  theories  and 
with  most  thoroughgoing  religious  scepticism.  Experience 
gives  us  all  our  knowledge,  but  we  receive  it  as  isolated  im- 
pressions and  ideas.  All  connection  between  our  mental  im- 
pressions as  related  by  cause  and  effect,  or  as  united  and  borne 
by  an  imderlying  substance,  are  simply  the  inveterate  but 
baseless  view-points  of  our  mental  habit.  They  are  the  ways 
in  which  our  minds  are  accustomed  to  act.     What  we  really 
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parodve  is  that  in  our  limited  observation  certain  experiences 
are  associated.  We  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
causal  relation  between  them.  So,  too,  substance  is  "feigned." 
If  therefore  cause  and  effect  are  ruled  out,  the  argument  for 
a  God  founded  thereon  is  baseless.  The  denial  of  substance 
leaves  no  real  permanent  I  behind  my  experiences,  and  leaves 
no  philosophical  basis  for  immortality.  Hume,  in  whom  a 
dawning  of  historic  criticism  manifested  itself,  also  hdd  that 
history  shows  that  Polytheism  preceded  Monotheism  in  human 
development,  and  thus  history  gives  no  support  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  one  originally  recognized  God  of  Deism,  or  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  simple  primitive,  rational  religion  of  nature  which 
Debts  claimed.  Most  of  Hume's  criticisms  were  too  subtle 
and  too  radical  to  be  very  fully  imderstood  by  either  Deists  or 
their  orthodox  opponents  in  his  day,  against  whom  they  were 
equally  directed. 

Hume's  greatest  sensation  was  his  criticism  of  miracles,  then  . 
looked  upon  as  the  main  defense  of  revelation  and  Christianity. 
His  argument  was  twofold.  Experience  is  the  source  of  all 
our  knowledge.  Our  experience  witnesses  to  the  uniformity  of 
nature  much  more  strongly  than  to  the  infallibility  of  human 
testimony.  Hence  the  probability  that  error,  mistake,  or  de- 
ception has  led  to  the  report  of  a  mirade  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  the  uniform  course  of  nature  has  really  been  interrupted. 
Yet,  granted  that  testimony  may  prove  that  imusual  events 
have  occurred,  that  would  not  prove  that  they  establidied  any- 
thing, unless  it  could  be  fiuther  proved  that  they  were  wrought 
for  that  special  purpose  by  divine  power,  which  is  an  even 
more  difficult,  task.  The  positions  here  assumed  have  had 
lasting  dSFect  Few  who  now  affirm  miracles  view  them,  as 
the  eighteenth  century  did,  as  the  prime  proofs  of  Christianity. 
Rather,  the  revelation  is  r^arded  as  carrying  faith  in  the  mir- 
acles far  more  than  their  lending  support  to  it.  Those  who 
accept  miracles  now  largely  regard  the  revelation  as  so  super- 
natiiral  and  divine  as  to  render  miracles  not  imfitting  as  its 
accompaniment.  Since  Hume's  criticism,  the  question  of  mira- ' 
des  has  been  increasingly  felt  to  be  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

Deism,  though  soon  a  good  deal  weakened  in  England,  still 
continued,  and  extended  strongly  beyond  its  bord^p.  It  aided 
not  a  little  in  the  development  of  rationalism^^m  Grennany ; 
but  its  most  powerful  influence  was  in  France,  where  it  had 
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many  advocates  and  became  fashionable.  Chief  of  these 
French  supporters  was  Francois  Marie  Arouet,  or,  as  he  caBed 
himsdf,  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  who  had  become  familiar  with 
its  tenets  during  a  sojourn  in  England  from  1726  to  1729.  In 
Voltaire  eighteenth-century  France  had  its  keenest  wit.  No 
philosopher,  vain,  self-seeking,  but  with  genuine  hatred  €t 
tyranny,  especiaUy  of  religious  persecution,  no  one  ever  at- 
tacked organized  religion  with  a  more  unsparing  ridicule. 
Such  a  contest  was,  of  necessity,  more  sharply  drawn  in  France 
than  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  country  a  certain  degree 
of  religious  toleration  had  been  achieved,  and  great  divergence 
of  religious  interpretation  was  practically  allowed.  In  France 
dogmatic  Roman  Catholicism  was  dominant.  The  contest 
was,  therefore,  between  Deism  or  Atheism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  ^ngle  assertive  type  of  Christianity,  on  the  other.  Vol- 
taire was  a  true  Deist  in  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and 
of  a  primitive  natural  religion  consisting  of  a  simple  morality ; 
also  in  his  rejection  of  all  that  rested  on  the  authority  of  Bible 
or  church.  Of  the  extent  and  significance  of  his  woric  in  in- 
fluencing the  French  mind  in  directions  that  were  to  a{q>ear 
in  the  French  Revolution  there  can  be  no  question.  D^sm 
affected  the  eighteenth  century  widely.  It  was  substantially 
the  creed  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prusaa  (1740-1786); 
of  Joseph  II,  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  (Austria,  1765-1790) ; 
and  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  (1699-1782),  the  greatest  of 
Portuguese  statesmen  of  the  century.  Nor  was  Deism  less 
influential  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-1790)  and  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826)  were  its  ad- 
herents. 

Deism  had  powerful  popular  presentation  in  the  brutal, 
savage  work  of  Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809),  the  son  ot  an  Eng- 
lish Quaker,  whose  Common  Sense  of  1776  did  great  service  to 
the  American  Revolution ;  nor  was  his  Rights  of  Man  of  1791 
less  effective  in  defense  of  the  principles  underlying  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1795  came  his  Age  of  Reason,  in  which  Ddsm 
was  presented  in  its  most  aggressive  form.  Though  unsparingly 
denounced,  it  left  a  series  of  followers,  and  represwited  a  type 
of  criticism  of  the  morality  of  the  traditional  rq>re9entation  of 
the  divine  nature  and  doings,  on  the  basis  of  an  uncritical 
and  unhistoric  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  whidi  found  a 
belated  echo  in  Robert  G.  IngersoU  (1833-1899).-^^^!^ 
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A  sceptical  criticism  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
advanced  by  the  historian  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794)  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  great  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  cf  the  Roman  Empire  (1776)  deserves  notice, 
not  for  its  inherent  importance,  but  for  the  controvert  that  it 
aroused,  and  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  thought  of  the 
time.  In  accounting  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  Gibbon 
gave  as  reasons  its  zeal  inherited  from  the  Jews,  its  teaching 
of  immortality,  its  claim  to  miraculous  gifts,  its  strict  morality, 
and  its  effid^  organization.  No  modem  historian  would 
probably  object  to  any  of  these  e3q)lanations,  as  far  as  they  go. 
What  would  impress  him  is  their  absolute  want  of  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  relig^n,  whether  Christian  or  other, 
and  of  the  forces  by  which  religion  makes  conquests.  But  that 
was  an  ignorance  equally  shared  by  Gibbon's  critics  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  usual  orthodox  explanation  had 
been  that  the  first  disciples  had  beai  so  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospd  by  miracles  that  they  were  willing  to  hazard  their 
lives  in  its  behalf.  The  excitement  roused  by  Gibbon's  rather 
superficial  explanation  was  that  it  supplied  other  causes,  less 
directiy  supernatural,  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Its  one 
permanent  result  was  to  aid,  with  other  influences,  toward  the 
historical  investigation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  (origins, 
which  was  to  be  so  largely  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  period,  and  also  the  general  ra- 
tionalizing of  even  orthodox  Christian  presentation  in  England, 
at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
work  of  William  Paley  (1743-1805).  His  View  cf  the  Evidmces 
of  Christianity  of  1794  and  Natural  Theology  of  1802  were 
written  with  remarkable  deamess  of  style  and  cogency  of 
reasoning,  and  long  enjoyed  high  popularity.  From  a  watch, 
he  argues,  we  infer  a  maker,  so  from  the  wonderful  adaptation 
of  the  human  body,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  muscles,  we  infer 
an  almighty  Designer.  These  arguments,  therefore,  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  (jod  has  made  His  will  the  rule  of  human 
action  and  revealed  it  to  men.  The  purpose  of  revelation  is 
"the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  rewuds  and  punishments." 
That  revelation  was  given  by  Christ,  and  its  convincing  force 
to  the  first  disciples  was  in  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. "'They  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  cause  acted 
and  suffered  for  the  mirades."    Paley  then  proceeds  to  defini- 
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tion.  ^'YirUie  is  the  doing  good  to  maiikmd,  in  obedience  to 
the  win  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  hiq^iness." 
This  prudential  and  self-regarding  estimate  of  virtue  is  char- 
acteristic  of  Pale/s  age,  as  were  his  emphases  on  the  evidential 
character  of  miracles  and  on  a  mechanical  demonstraticm  of 
the  divine  existence  which  the  theory  of  evolution  has  since 
largely  robbed  of  force.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Paley's 
thought  of  ''doing  good  to  mankind"  led  him  to  straiuous 
opposition  to  human  slavey. 

SECTION   IV.     ENGLISH  UNrFABIANISIC 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  on  the  Contin^it  anti- 
Trinitarian  views  were  represented  by  some  Anabaptists  (anie, 
p.  369)  and  by  the  Socinians  (ante,  pp.  451-453).  Both  types 
penetrated  mto  England.  Under  Elizabeth  ''Arian  Baptists" 
from  the  Netherlands  were  burned  in  1575.  Under  James  I 
Bartholomew  Legate  and  Edward  Wightman,  of  similar  views, 
have  the  distinction  in  1612  of  being  the  last  Englishmen 
burned  tor  their  faith.  With  the  controversies  of  the  civil-war 
period  anti-Trinitarian  views  became  more  evident.  In  John 
Biddle  (1615-1662),  an  Oxford  graduate,  Socinianism  had  a 
more  learned  representative,  who  suffered  much  imprison- 
ment. The  great  Puritan  poet,  John  Milton  (1608-1674),  in- 
clined to  Ananism  in  his  later  years.  Biddle's  chief  convert 
was  Thomas  Firmin  (1632-1697),  a  London  layman,  who  fur- 
thered the  publication  of  anti-Trinitarian  tracts. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  rational- 
izing impulses  both  in  orthodox  and  Deistic  circles,  and  its  in- 
clination to  see  in  morality  the  essence  of  religion,  these  anti- 
Trinitarian  tendencies  were  greatly  strengthened.  The  Pres- 
byterian minister  Thomas  Emlyn  (1663-1741)  published  his 
widely  read  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  1702.  In  1712  Samuel  Clarke  (1675-1729),  rector  of  St 
James,  Westminster,  and  deemed  the  most  philosophical  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  published  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  which  he  sought  to  demonstrate  Arian  views  by  a  painstaking 
examination  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was,  however,  among 
the  Dissenters,  especially  the  Presbyterians  and  (Jeneral  Bap- 
tists, that  anti-Trinitarian  views  won  the  largest  following. 

In  1717  Joseph  Hallet  and  James  Peirce,  Presbyterian  t  minis- 
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ters  in  Exeter,  adopted  Arianism.  The  movement  spread 
widely.  The  most  learned  of  eighteenth-century  Dissenters^ 
Nathaniel  Lardner  (1684-1768),  was  its  representative.  On  the 
whole,  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Particular  Baptists  were 
little  affected,  and  in  consequence  grew  in  numbers  as  the 
century  went  on,  siupassing  the  Presbyterians,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Toleration  Act  had  been  the  most  numerous  Non-Con- 
formist body. 

Arianism  changed  to  Socinianism.  A  further  impulse  was 
given  to  the  movement  when  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment, 
Theophilus  Lindsey  (1723-1808),  who  was  already  a  Socinian, 
circulated  a  petition  which  received  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  signatures  asking  that  clergymen  be  relieved  from  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  pledge  their  fidelity  to 
the  Scriptures  alone.  Parliament  in  1772  refused  to  receive 
it.  In  1773  Lindsey  withdrew  from  the  establishment,  and 
the  next  year  organized  a  Unitarian  Chiuxrh  in  London. 
Closely  associated  with  Lindsey  was  Joseph  Priestley  (1733- 
1804),  a  Dissenting  clergyman,  an  eminent  chemist,  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen,  a  sympathizer  with  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  who  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
in  Pennsylvania.  Parliament  in  1779  amended  the  Toleration 
Act  by  substituting  profession  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  for 
the  required  acceptance  of  the  doctrmal  part  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artides,  and  removed  all  penal  acts  against  deniers  of  the 
Trinity  in  1813.  This  older  English  Unitariamsm  was  formal 
and  intellectual,  dear  in  its  rejection  of  "creeds  of  hiunan 
composition,''  and  insistence  on  salvation  by  character.  It 
was  often  intellectually  able,  but  had  littie  influence  on  pop- 
ular religious  life.  Its  effect  in  producing  a  similar  move- 
ment in  New  England  was  considerable,  though  that  grew 
also  out  of  the  general  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  on  the  whole  less  dryly  intellectual  than  its 
counterpart  in  England. 

SECTION  V.     PIETISM   IN  OEBMANT 

The  development  of  a  scholastic  Lutheranism  has  already 
been  noted  {ante,  pp.  441-444).  Though  nominally  based  on 
the  Scriptures,  it  was  practically  a  fixwl  dogmatic  interpreta- 
tion,  rigid,   exact,    and   demandbg   intellectual   conformity. 
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Emphasis  was  laid  on  pure  doctrine  and  the  sacramoits,  as 
constituting  the  sufficient  elements,  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
some  respects  the  field  had  grown  narrower  than  that  ot  Roman 
Catholicism,  for  if  Catholicism  was  equally  dogmatic  r^arding 
belief  and  sacraments,  it  also  laid  an  emphasb  on  good  works, 
which  dogmatic  Lutheranism  rejected.  For  that  vital  ida- 
tionship  between  the  believer  and  God  which  Luther  had 
taught  had  been  substituted  very  largely  a  faith  which  con- 
sisted in  the  acceptance  of  a  dogmatic  whole.  The  layman's 
rfile  was  largely  passive,  to  accept  the  dogmas  which  he  was 
assured  were  pure,  to  listen  to  their  exposition  from  the  pulpit, 
to  partake  of  the  sacraments  and  share  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  these  were  the  practical  sum  of  the  Christian  life. 
Some  evidences  of  a  deeper  piety,  indeed,  existed,  of  which 
the  hymns  of  the  age  are  ample  proof,  and  doubtless  many  in- 
dividual examples  of  real  and  inward  religious  life  were  to  be 
found,  but  the  general  tendency  was  external  and  dogmatic 
It  was  the  tendency  often,  though  only  partially  justly,  called 
"dead  orthodoxy." 

Pietism  was  a  breach  with  these  tendencies,  an  assertion  of 
the  primacy  of  the  feeling  in  Christian  experience,  a  vindication 
for  the  laity  of  an  active  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  and  the  assertion  of  a  strict  ascetic  attitude  toward 
the  world.  Many  sources  have  been  assigned  to  it,  Anabap- 
tist influences,  Roman  Catholic  mystical  piety,  the  example 
of  the  Reformed  ecclesiastical  life  of  Holland  or  England.  The 
subject  is  a  difficult  one.  All  these  may  have  contributed 
something,  but  so  far  as  a  definite  cause  for  Pietism  can  be 
given  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  and  example  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  religious  figures  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
Pbilipp  Jakob  Spener. 

Spener  was  born  on  January  13,  1635,  in  Rappoltsweiler,  ia 
Alsace.  The  Triie  Christianity  of  the  German  ascetic  mj'stic, 
Johann  Arndt  (1555-1621)  roused  him,  and  its  impressions 
were  deepened  by  translations  of  some  of  the  edificatory 
treatises  of  tlie  English  Puritans.  His  student  years  in  Stras- 
burg  familiarized  him  with  Biblical  exegesis,  and  he  saw  there 
a  church  discipline  and  a  care  in  catechetical  instruction  far 
beyond  what  was  customary  in  most  Lutheran  circles.  Further 
studies  in  Geneva  deepened  these  impressions  without  weaning 
him  from  Lutheranism.    In  1666  he  became  chief  pastor  in  the 
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pToq)eroiis  commercial  city  of  Frankfort.  He  felt  the  need 
of  church  discipline,  but  foimd  himself  hindered,  because  all 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  city  government.  Under 
such  leadership  as  was  permitted  him,  catechetical  instruction 
speedily  improved.  His  first  considerable  innovation  occurred 
in  1670,  when  he  gathered  in  his  own  house  a  little  group  of 
like-minded  people  for  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Sunday  sermons — the  wlK>Ie  aiming  at  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  individual  spiritual  life.  Of  these  circles,  to  which 
the  name  collegia  pietatis  was  given  (hence  Pietism),  the  first 
was  that  in  Spener's  home. 

These  plans  for  cultivating  a  warmer  Christian  life  Spener 
put  forth  m  his  Pia  desideria  of  1675.  The  chief  evils  of  the 
time  he  pictured  as  governmental  interference,  the  bad  example 
of  the  unworthy  lives  of  some  of  the  clergy,  the  controversial 
interpretation  d  theology,  and  the  drunkenness,  immorality,  and 
self-seeking  of  the  laity.  As  measures  of  reform  he  proposed 
the  gathering  within  the  various  congregations  of  circles — 
ecdesiokF  in  ecclesia — ^for  Bible  reading;  and  since  all  bdievers 
are  priests — a  Lutheran  contention  which  had  been  practically 
foi^tten — for  mutual  watch  and  helpfulness.  Christianity 
is  far  more  a  life  than  an  intellectual  knowledge.  Controversy 
b  unprofitable.  Better  training  for  the  clergy  is  desirable. 
An  experimental  knowledge  of  religion,  and  a  befitting  life 
should  be  demanded  of  them.  A  new  type  of  preaching  should 
be  practised,  designed  to  build  up  the  Christian  life  of  the 
hearers,  not  primi^y  controversial  or  exhibitory  of  the  argu- 
mentative abilities  of  the  preacher.  That  only  is  genuine  Chns- 
tianity  which  shows  itself  in  the  life.  Its  normal  b^inning  is 
a  spiritual  transformation,  a  conscious  new  birth.  Spener  also 
showed  certam  ascetic  tendencies,  like  the  English  Puritans, 
inculcating  moderation  in  food,  drink,  and  dress,  and  rejecting 
the  theatre,  dances,  and  cards,  which  contemporary  Lu£heran- 
ism  r^arded  as  "indifferent  things."  Spener's  efforts  en- 
countered bitter  opposition,  and  aroused  enormous  contro- 
versy. He  was  accused  of  heresy.  Falsely  so,  as  indicatmg 
any  intentional  departure  from  Lutheran  standards ;  but  rightly 
so  in  the  sense  that  his  spirit  and  ideals  were  totally  imlike 
those  of  contemporary  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Hb  work  involved 
a  going  back  to  the  Scriptures  from  the  creeds  and  theological 
interpretations  of  dogmatism.    Spener's  feeling  that,  HAihe   i 
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heart''  was  right,  differences  of  intellectual  interpretatioQ 
relatively  miimportant,  was  not  merely  opposed  to  the  Lu- 
theran emphasis  on  "pure  doctrine/'  it  was  desbuctive  ol  iL 
The  two  points  of  view  were  mutually  exclusive,  ^^ena*  un- 
doubtedly greatly  popularized  familiarity  widi  the  Bible»  and 
undermined  the  authority  of  confessionid  standards,  as  giving 
in  final  logical  form  what  the  Scriptures  had  to  teadi.  A  result 
of  this  Biblical  study  was  to  prepare  the  way  for,  rather  than  to 
effect,  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  history  oi  the  ScTq>- 
tures  thonselves.  Spener  greatly  improved  the  rdigious  in- 
struction of  youth,  and  achieved  his  purpose  of  intrcidudiig  a 
more  strenuous,  Biblically  fed,  and  warmor  popular  Christiaa  life. 

At  Frankfort  some  of  Spener's  disciples,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
tests, withdrew  from  church  worshq>  and  the  sacraments. 
Spener's  meetings  consequently  met  with  police  oppo^tkm^ 
and  hejSQSJ^,  ui  16^,  to  accept  a  caU  to  Dresden  as  eourt 
preacher.  "^    ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Pietist  movement  had  spread  to  the  Umver* 
sity  of  Le^Msig.  In  1686  one  of  the  younger  instructors,  August 
Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727),  and  a  few  associates,  founded 
there  a  collegium  philolnblicum  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Its  memb^s  were  at  first  instructors,  its  method  sdoitific,  and 
it  had  the  approval  of  the  university  authorities.  But  in  1687 
Francke  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a  divine  new  birth 
while  in  Liineburg  and  engaged  in  writing  a  sermon  on  Jolm 
2(F.  A  couple  of  months'  stay  with  Spener,  in  Dresden,  com- 
pleted his  acceptance  of  Pietism.  In  1689  Frandce  was  bade 
in  Leipzig,  lecturing  to  the  students  and  to  the  townspecqde 
with  great  following.  Leipzig  was  soon  in  a  good  deal  cf  tui^ 
moil.  An  electoral  edict  soon  forbad  the  meeting  of  citizena 
in  "conventicles."  Undoubtedly  Francke's  lectures  led  some 
students  to  neglect  other  studies  and  to  assume  a  critical  at- 
titude. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Leipzig  professor  of  the- 
ology, Johann  Benedict  Carpzov  (1639-1699),  the  university 
autiborities  limited  Francke's  work.  Carpzov  became  6iie  ot 
the  most  unwearied  of  Spener's  opponents.  Fruicke's  position 
became  so  imcomfortable  that  he  gfes  glad,  in  1690,  to  acc^ 
a  call  to  Erf\}rtBs^^d^ff)n." 

Meanwhile ^"^SerTpiath  in  Dresden  was  not  easy.  The 
Saxon  clergy  looked  upon  him  as  a  stranger;  the  two  Saxon 
imiversities,  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg,  oppo^  lum.    His  meet- 
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ings  for  spiritual  upbuilding  developed  criticism.  The  Elector, 
John  Greorge  III  (1647-1691),  took  offense  at  Spener's  pastoral 
reproof  of  his  drunkenness.  When,  therefore,  an  invitation 
to  Berlin  came  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenbui^,  Frederick  III 
(1688-1701),  who  was  to  become  King  Frederick  I  of  Prussia 
(1701-1713),  Spener  willingly  ac<»pted  it  in  1691.  Though 
Spener  never  won  his  new  sovereign  for  personal  Pietism,  he 
had  much  support  from  Frederick,  and  his  years  in  Berlin,  to 
his  death,  on  February  5,  1705,  were  his  happiest  and  most 
successful. 

While  in  Berlin  Spener  was  able  to  do  his  greatest  service 
to  Pietism.  Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728),  a  rationalist 
in  the  sense  of  Locke,  a  critic  of  the  theological  hair-si^itting 
of  the  day,  a  creator  of  German  jurisprudence,  the  first  to  sub- 
stitute German  for  Latin  as  the  language  of  the  university  in- 
struction, a  defender  of  religious  toleration,  a  sceptic  regarding 
witchcraft,  the  opponent  of  the  judicial  use  of  torture,  had  been 
driven  from  Leipzig  in  1690  by  the  hostility  of  the  theologians. 
His  popularity  in  the  student  body  was  great.  Thomasius 
was  no  Pietist,  though  he  disliked  the  persecution  of  the  Piet- 
ists, and  had  done  his  utmost  to  aid  Francke  in  the  contest 
with  the  Leipzig  authorities.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
long  desirous  of  having  a  university  of  his  own,  improved  the 
exile  of  Thomasius  to  found  a  university  in  Halle,  in  1691, 
which  was  formally  opened  in  1694,  and  in  which  Thomasius 
was  to  lead  the  faculty  of  law  till  his  death. 

Meanwhile  Francke  had  many  difficulties  in  Erfurt  His 
miergetic  introduction  of  Pietistic  measures  roused  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy  of  the  city.  Carpzov's  hostility  pursued 
him,  and  in  1691  he  was  expelled  by  the  authorities.  Spener 
now  procured  for  him  from  the  Elector  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Halle,  and  the  pastorate  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Glaucha,  and  also  the  appointment  of  colleagues  of 
Pietistic  sympathies.  From  the  first  Francke  dominated  the 
theological  methods  and  instruction  in  Halle,  though  he  did 
not  become  formally  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  till 
1698.  Till  his  death,  in  1727,  Francke  made  and  kept  Halle 
a  centre  of  Pietism.  ^ 

Francke  was  a  man  of  unboimded  energy  and  organizing 
genius.  His  parish  of  Glaucha  was  a  model  of  pastoral  faith- 
fulness.   His  lectures  in  the  university  were  largely  ex^^cal    t 
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and  experiential;  and  his  combination  of  the  dasaroomaDd 
parish  practice  was  highly  helpful  for  his  students.  In  1696 
he  b^;an  a  school  for  poor  children,  and  such  was  its  fame  that 
children  from  outside  were  offered  to  him  in  such  numbers 
that  in  1696  he  established  his  famous  fitting  school,  the 
Pcsdagoqium.  To  these,  in  1697,  he  added  a  Latin  school 
These  educational  foundations  were  soon  renowned,  and  all 
were  managed  in  the  spirit  of  Pietism.  At  his  death  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  children  were  imder  instruction.  In  1698 
he  established  his  famous  Orphan  House,  which  numbered  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  inmates  when  he  died.  All  these 
foundations,  most  of  which  have  continued  to  the  present, 
were  begun  almost  without  means,  and  Francke  smceidy  be- 
lieved were  maintained  in  answer  to  prayer.  Gifts  flowed  m 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Without  doubting  Frandce's  faith, 
it  is  but  just  to  note  that  he  understood  the  art  of  honocaUe 
publicity,  and  of  enlbtJng  friends.  The  number  of  nobles  who 
were  patrons  of  his  f oundatbns  was  really  ryanarkahle.  One 
further  foundation  may  be  called  almost  his  own.  lliat  was 
the  Bible  Institute,  established  in  1710  by  his  friend.  Kail 
Hildebrand,  Freiherr  von  Canst^  (1667-1719),  for  the  piddi- 
cation  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  ctrculaticm  in  ineipenstve 
form.    The  institute  has  done  a  noble  work  to  the  present  day. 

One  notable  feature  of  these  activities  in  Halle  was  the  sad 
for  missions  there  aroused.  At  a  time  when  Plrotestants  gen- 
erally still  failed  to  recognize  the  mis^nary  obligatkn,  Fran^ 
and  his  associates  were  awake  to  it.  When  Frederick  IV  (1699- 
1730),  of  Denmark,  wished  to  send  the  first  Plrotestaiit  misBiOD- 
aries  to  India,  in  1705,  establishing  them  in  1706  in  TVaaque- 
bar,  then  belonging  to  Denmark,  he  found  them  among 
Francke's  students  in  Halle,  Bartiholomaus  Segeobalg  and 
Heinrich  Plutchau.  During  the  eighteenth  century  not  less 
than  sbdy  foreign  missionaries  went  forth  fnnn  the  University 
of  Halle  and  its  associated  foundations,  of  whom  the  most 
famous  was  Christian  Friedrich  Schwartz  (17^1798),  who 
labored,  from  1750  to  his  death,  in  India.  Cotainly  Frandce's 
name  deserves  high  place  on  the  roll  of  missionary  leftdersfa^K 

By  the  time  of  F^ncke's  death,  m  1727,  Pietism  had  passed 
its  high-water  mark.  It  produced  no  further  leaders  equal  m 
ability  to  Spener  and  Frandce.  It  continued  to  ^>read  in  Gov 
many,  notably  in  Wiirttemberg.  .A  statistical  estimate  is difll- 
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cult,  as  Pietists  did  not  separate  fix>m  the  Lutheran  Churches ; 
but  Pietism  undoubtedly  affected  Germany  very  widely  and 
for  good.  It  fostered  a  more  vital  type  of  piety.  It  greatiy  im- 
proved  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  ministry,  preaching,  and  the 
Christian  training  of  the  yoimg.  It  increased  the  share  of  the 
laity  in  the  life  of  the  chuich.  It  greatly  augmented  familiarity 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  devotional  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Its  shadows  were  its  insistence  on  a  conscious  conversion 
through  struggle  as  the  only  normal  method  of  entrance  into 
the  luigdom  of  Grod,  its  ascetic  attitude  toward  the  world, 
illustrated  in  Francke's  severe  repression  of  play  among  the 
children  in  his  foundations,  its  censorious  judgments  on  those 
who  were  not  Pietists  as  irreligious,  and  its  n^iect  of  the  in- 
tellectual elements  in  religion.  It  produced  very  few  intellec- 
tual leaders.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  on  Pietism  must 
be  predominantly  favorable.  It  did  a  service  of  great  value 
for  the  religious  life  of  Protestant  (Jennany.  ^ 

One  fruit  of  Pietism  deserves  notice  in  a  contribution  of  value 
made  to  the  interpretation  of  church  history  by  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  the  Pietists,  Gottfried  Arnold  (166&-1714),  a 
friend  of  Spener,  for  a  short  time  a  professor  in  Giessen,  and 
thenceforward  living  in  comparative  retirement  in  Quedlinburg. 
Since  the  Reformation  church  history  had  been  polemic  and 
had  regarded  all  thinkers  as  to  be  rejected  whom  the  church 
of  their  own  age  rejected.  In  his  Unparteiiache  Kirdien  vnd 
KeUer-Historie  of  1699  apd  1700  Arnold  introduced  a  new  con- 
ception. He  had  read  much  of  the  ancient  heretics.  No  man 
is  to  be  deemed  a  heretic  because  his  own  age  so  deemed  him. 
He  is  to  be  judged  on  his  own  merits,  and  even  the  views  of 
so-called  heretics  have  their  place  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  As  is  always  a  danger  to  a  man  who  has  conceived 
a  fruitful  idea,  Arnold  pushed  his  interpretation  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  more  truth  with  the  heretics 
than  with  the  orthodox.  Yet  he  gave  to  church  history  a 
forward  step  of  decided  importance. 

SECTION  VI.     ZINZENDORF  AND  MOIUVIANISM 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  Pietistic  awakening, 
though  far  from  approved  by  the  Pietists  in  general,  was  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  under  the  leadershigQ|^ 
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of  Zinzendorf .  Nicolaus  Ludwig,  Graf  von  Zinzendorf , 
bom  in  Dresden,  on  May  26,  1700.  His  fatljier  was  a  hi^ 
official  of  the  Saxon  electoral  court  and  a  friend  of  Spener. 
ZinzendorFs  father  died  shortly  after  his  son's  barth,  the 
mother  married  agam,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up,  rather 
solitary  and  introspective,  by  his  grandmotho*,  the  Pietistic 
Katherine  von  Gersdorff.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  marked  by 
the  two  traits  which  always  characterized  his  rdigbus  life — 
passionate  personal  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  convictiaii 
that  €rod  is  only  known  as  Christ,  at  least  in  Christianity. 
From  the  time  he  was  ten  till  his  seventeenth  year  he  studied 
in  Francke's  Pwdagogium  in  Halle.  Its  rigor  repeDed  him, 
but  he  gradually  came  to  appreciate  Fran<^e's  zeal,  and  his 
religious  nature  was  quickened  in  1715  in  connection  with 
his  first  communion.  The  insistence  of  his  family  that  he  should 
enter  public  employment  sent  him  to  Wittenberg  from  1716 
to  1719  to  study  law.  Though  a  decided  Pietist,  his  e^q^eri* 
ences  in  Wittenberg  gave  him  a  kindlier  feeling  than  before 
toward  orthodox  Lutheranism.  In  1719  and  1720  he  took  a 
long  journey  to  Holland  and  France,  forming  the  acquaintance 
of  many  distinguished  men,  and  making  his  religious  principles 
clearly,  though  tactfully,  evident.  On  his  return  journey 
through  Castell  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  but  he  thought 
Graf  Heinrich  XXIX,  of  Reuss,  a  more  favored  suites,  ajid 
resigned  his  pretensions,  believmg  that  God  th^eby  had  imli- 
cat^  some  work  for  him  to  do.  He  ultimately  married,  in 
1722,  Graf  Heinrich's  sbter,  Erdmule  Doroth^  who  made 
him  a  most  syn^>athetic  wife. 

The  wishes  of  his  relatives  led  him  to  ent^  the  electOTsl 
service  in  Dresden  in  1721.  Yet  he  was  primarily  interested 
in  cultivating  the  "heart-religion,"  in  ihe  Pietistic  sense, 
among  his  friends  in  Dresden,  and  even  more  on  his  estate  of 
Berthelsdorf,  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Dresden,  where  as 
patron  he  appointed  his  like-minded  friend,  Johann  Andreas 
Rothe,  to  the  pastorate.  Here  in  wholly  unlooked-for  fashion 
his  life-work  was  to  meet  him. 

The  old  Hussite  church  of  Bohemia  had  f  alloi  on  evil  days. 
Part  had  found  refuge  in  Poland,  where  it  had  long  maintained 
its  episcopal  constitution,  but  finding  the  difficulties  increas- 
ing, had  preserved  it  by  persuading  Frederick  IH's  Calvin- 
istic  court  preacher  in  Beriin,  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski,  of  the 
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Polish  Hussite  church  by  ancestry  and  training,  to  accept 
ordination  to  the  bishopric  in  1699.  The  consequences  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  Bohemian  Protestantism  had  been  de- 
structive, and  it  had  persisted  in  Bohemia  and  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Moravia  only  in  concealment  and  under 
persecution.  As  early  as  1722  the  Grerman-speaking  Mora- 
vians began  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Saxony  under  the  leadership  of 
the  carpenter.  Christian  David.  Zinzendorf  allowed  them  to 
found  a  village  on  his  Berthelsdorf  estate,  which  they  named 
Hermhut,  and  where  they  collected  in  considerable  nmnbers. 
Zinzendorf  at  first  paid  little  attention  to  these  immigrants  be- 
sides allowing  them  a  refuge,  but  by  1727  he  b^an  their  spiri- 
tual leadership.  The  task  was  hard  at  first.  The  refugees 
were  divided,  their  aim  was  a  separate  church,  while  that  of 
Zinzendorf  and  Rothe  was  incorporation  in  the  Saxon  Lutheran 
state  church,  though  with  special  additional  meetings  as  in 
Spener's  plan  of  collegia  pieiatis.  On  the  other  hand,  local 
customs  permitted  an  organized  village  to  give  itself  a  secular 
organization  and  make  its  own  rules.  Under  these  customs 
Herrnhut  chose  "elders"  for  its  secular  direction  in  1727. 
Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the  estate,  had  a  certain  indefinite  right 
of  leadership,  and  all  this  was  sealed  by  a  communion  service 
of  such  spiritual  power  in  Berthelsdorf  on  August  13,  1727, 
that  that  date  has  generally  been  reckcmed  that  of  the  rebirth 
of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Out  of  these  institutions  for  the  leadership  of  the  village  of 
Hermhut,  originally  secular,  a  spiritual  organization  soon 
grew.  An  executive  conmiittee  of  four  developed  from  the 
eldership,  and  by  1730  was  regarded  as  exercising  ministerial 
functions.  A  general  eldership  was  formed,  of  which  the  first 
holder,  in  1733,  was  Leonhard  Dober.  To  Zinzendorf  the 
Hermhut  society  soon  seemed  a  body  of  soldiers  of  Christ, 
to  advance  His  cause  at  home  and  abroad — a  new  Protestant 
monasticism  without  vows  or  celibacy,  but  bound  to  their 
Lord  by  daily  prayer  and  worship.  The  young  men  and  the 
young  women  were  separated  from  ordinary  family  life  by  1728, 
and  each  class  placed  under  strict  superintendence.  Children 
were  brought  up  away  from  their  parents — after  the  manner 
of  the  HaUe  Orphan  House.  The  community  even  attempted 
to  r^ulate  choices  in  marriage.  The  ideal  was  that  of  a 
community  separate  from  the  world,  yet  ready  to  send  forces 
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to  work  anywhere  for  Christ's  kingdcmi.  Yet  two  tendeocies 
confused  this  development.  The  Moravian  dement  woold 
gladly  have  seen  the  establishment  of  a  separate  denominaticm, 
a  full  revival  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Churdi.  Snzendorf 
dung  firmly  to  the  Pietistic  idea  of  an  ecdenola  in  eedena. 
He  would  keep  them  part  of  the  Lutheran  state  churdi,  only 
a  special  group  within  it,  where  a  warmer  spiritual  life,  a  ''heart- 
rd^on,''  should  be  fostered.  The  movanent  soon  met  mudi 
opposition,  not  merely  from  orthodox  Lutherans,  but  from 
Hetists,  both  by  reason  of  Hermhut's  peculiarities,  and  as 
separatist  On  the  whole,  the  separatist  tendencies  dowly  woo 
^  the  upper  hand. 

The  Moravian  willingness  to  go  anywhere  in  the  service  of 
Christ  soon  gave  a  noble  missionary  devdopment  to  the  move- 
ment which  it  has  never  lost.  No  Protestant  body  had  been 
so  awake  to  the  duty  of  missions,  and  none  is  so  ccmsecrated 
to  this  service  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  to  the  present  day. 
A  journey  to  Copenhagen  to  attend  the  coronatioa  of  Chris- 
tian VI  (1730-1746)  of  Denmark  brouj^t  anzendorf  into 
contact  with  natives  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands  and  of 
Gre^iland.  Snzendorf  returned  to  Hennhut  aflame  with  nii»* 
sionary  enthusiasm.  As  a  result  Leonhard  Dober  and  David 
Nitschmann  began  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies  in  1732,  and 
Christian  David  and  others  to  Greenland  in  1733.  Two  years 
later  a  considerable  party,  led  by  August  Gottlid)  Spaagenbeig 
(170^1792),  began  labors  in  GeotpsL.  For  this  outreadiing 
work  Nitschmann  was  ordained  a  bishop — ^the  first  of  the  mod- 
em Moravian  succession — by  Jabbnski  in  1735. 

Meanwhile  ZSnzendorfs  rdaticms  with  the  Saxon  government 
were  becoming  strained.  The  Austrian  authorities  complained, 
without  ground,  that  he  was  enticing  their  subjects.  Ecdesi- 
astical  complaints  were  renewed,  aiid  on  March  20,  1736,  he 
was  banished  fix>m  Saxony.  Zinzendorf  found  importunity  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  Ronneburg  in  western  Germany  and  m 
the  Baltic  provinces.  In  1737  he  was  ordained  bsdiop  by 
Jablonski  m  Berlm.  In  1738-1739  he  journeyed  to  the  West 
India  Islands;  in  1741  he  was  in  London,  where  Moravian  work 
had  been  several  years  in  progress.  By  December,  1741,  2n- 
zendorf  was  in  New  York,  and  on  Christmas  he  named  the  8et> 
tlement  which  Moravians  from  Georj^  were  beginning  to 
effect  in  Pomsylvania,  Bethlehem — a  town  destined  to  beoMDe 
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the  American  headquarters  of  the  movement.  Zinzendorf's 
sojourn  m  America  was  full  of  activities.  He  made  great  efforts 
toward  a  imion  of  all  the  scattered  German  Protestant  forces 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  began  missions  to  the  Indians,  he  organ- 
ized seven  or  eight  Moravian  congr^ations  and  planted  schoob. 
Itineracy  was  established  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter 
Bohler.  In  January,  1743,  Zinzendorf  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
in  December,  1744,  Spangenberg  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the 
American  work  as  bishop.  Its  most  famous  Indian  mission- 
ary was  David  Zebberger  (1721-1808),  who  worked  among  the 
Creeks  of  Greorgia  from  1740,  and  from  1743  to  his  deatii  m 
labor  for  the  Iroquois.  - 

Hermhut  thus  became  a  hive  of  missionary  activity.  Mis- 
sions were  b^un  in  Surinam,  Guiana,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
In  1771,  aft^  repeated  attempts,  a  permanent  mission  was 
established  in  Labrador.  The  names  of  its  early  mission  fields 
show  one  characteristic  of  Moravian  effort.  They  were  pre- 
vailingly hard  places,  requiring  peculiar  patience  and  devotion, 
and  this  trait  characterizes  Moravian  missionary  labors  to  the 
present. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  Zinzendorf's  dislike  of  separatism, 
Moravianism  was  becoming  more  fully  a  church.  In  1742  it 
was  so  recognized  in  Prussia  by  the  government.  By  1745  the 
Moravian  Church  was  thoroughly  organized  with  bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons,  though  its  government  was,  and  still  is, 
more  Presbyterian  than  Episcopal.  The  English  Parliament 
by  a  law  of  1749  recognized  it  as  "an  ancient  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church."  Yet  Zinzendorf  did  not  give  up  his  theory  of 
an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia.  Negotiations  wi^  the  Saxon  authori- 
ties resulted  in  his  recall  from  banishment  in  1747,  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  Moravian  body  the 
next  year,  and  its  recognition  in  1749  as  a  portion  of  the  Saxon 
state  church,  with  its  own  special  services.  By  this  time  Mora- 
vianism was  developing  a  Uturgy  of  much  bcAuty  and  a  hym- 
nody  of  large  fulness. 

During  the  time  of  his  banishment  Zinzendorf  and  some  of  the 
Moravians  developed  certain  theological  and  cultural  peculiar- 
ities that  were  the  source  of  deserved  criticism.  His  emphasb 
on  relation  to  Christ  as  the  heart  of  religion  took  on  sometimes 
a  sentimental  expression  in  word  and  h3ann.  Since  Christ,  to 
his  blinking, -was  the  Creator,  our  relation  to  (Jod  the  Father  is 
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as  to  the  Father  of  Christ  Since  the  Hdy  Spirit  effects  the 
new  birth,  the  designation  '^Mother''  seemed  to  him  a{q»opri- 
ate.  Zinzendorf  always  made  much  of  the  sufferings  of  Chnst, 
and  brought  Christian  experience  into  connection  with  ffis 
wounds  in  a  way  that  was  at  once  fanciful  and  sentimental 
Peculiarly  was  this  the  case  with  His  wounded  side.  Zhaoh 
dorf  pictured  the  church  as  drawn  from  the  side  of  Christ  as 
Eve  from  that  of  Adam.  Zinzendorf s  insistence  that  Chris- 
tians must  become  as  little  children  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  led  to  much  puerility  of  expression.  These  peculiarities 
were  at  the  height  of  their  manifestation  between  1747  and  1749, 
but  in  large  measiu^  they  corrected  themselves.  Tins  period 
was  called  by  the  Moravians  themselves  "the  sifting  tune." 
Zinzendorf  hunself  ultimately  largely  turned  away  fnmi  theoL 
Yet,  at  the  most,  they  must  be  regarded  as  but  bleoiishes  oo 
the  character  of  one  who  could  say  of  his  devoticm  to  Qirist, 
as  few  can:  '^I  have  one  passion.    It  is  He.'' 

Zinzendorfs  life  from  1749  to  1755  was  spent  mosdy  in 
England.  His  property  had  been  spent  unstintedly  toit  die 
Moravians,  and  he  now  found  himself  almost  bankrupt.  His 
debts  were  assumed,  as  was  fitting,  by  the  Moravian  body,  and 
graduaDy  discharged.  This  financial  need  led  to  a  growth  in 
Moravian  constitutional  development.  A  coll^^te  director- 
ate was  established,  which  soon  became  a  boa^  ot  ccmtrQl, 
by  which  Moravian  affairs  were  superintended,  and  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  several  congregations  soon  led  to  their  representa- 
tion in  a  general  synod,  meeting  at  r^ular  intervals. 

Zinzendorf's  last  few  years  were  spent  chiefly  in  pastoral 
activities.  His  strength  had  been  lavishly  spent,  and  he  was 
bereaved  of  his  wife  and  only  son.  On  May  9,  1760^  he  died 
in  Hermhut. 

The  Moravian  Church,  which  Zinzendorf  had  done  so  much 
to  renew  and  inspire,  was  firmly  grounded,  so  that  his  death 
made  no  serious  breach.  It  was  fortunate,  howev^,  that  its 
practical  leadership  fell  to  Spangenberg,  who  was  called  bade 
from  America  to  Hermhut  in  1762,  and  continued  hb  guidance 
to  his  death,  thirty  years  later.  Not  a  man  of  g^us  and  en- 
thusiasm like  Zinzendorf,  he  was  marked  by  equal  devotion, 
great  practical  sense,  and  high  organizing  abilities.  Under  hb 
strong,  wise  guidance  Moravianism  strengthened  and  grew; 
its  criticised  peculiarities  were  generally  discarj^d.   Jffis  wofk 
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was  quiet  and  unpicturesque  but  wholly  useful.  The  Mo- 
ravian Church  took  its  accredited  place  among  the  families  of 
Christendom.  It  gained  increasing  good-wiU  in  Germany, 
though  sufficient  of  Zinzendorf  s  ecclesioUB  in  ecclesia  remained 
to  prevent  a  rapid  niunerical  growth  in  that  land. 

BBCTION  VII.     WESLEY  AND  METHODISM 

Hie  condition  of  religion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  already  been  described  {ante,  pp.  485- 
491).  The  end  of  the  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  marked  by  a  genmJ  spiritual  lethargy  in  the  estal>- 
lishment  and  among  Dissenters  alike.  Rationalism  had  pene- 
trated all  dasses  of  religious  thinkers,  so  that  even  among  the 
orthodox  Christianity  seemed  little  more  than  a  system  of  mo- 
rality supported  by  divine  sanctions.  Butler  {(mte,  pp.  489, 490) 
may  stand  as  typical.  His  frigid  probabilities  may  have  con- 
vinced some  intellects,  but  they  can  have  led  few  men  to  action. 
There  were  able  preachers,  but  the  characteristic  sermon  was 
the  colorless  essay  on  moral  virtues.  Outreaching  work  for 
the  unchurched  was  but  scanty.  Hie  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  was  <Mie  of  spiritual  destitution.  Popular  amusements 
were  coarse,  illiterapy  wide-spread,  law  savage  in  its  enforce- 
ment, jails  sinks  of  disease  and  iniquity.  Drunkenness  was 
more  wide-spread  than  at  any  other  period  in  English  history. 

Furthermore,  Great  Britain  stood  on  the  eve  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  that  was  to  transform  it  in  the  last  third 
of  the  eighteenth  century  from  agriculture  to  manuf actiu^. 
James  Watt  (1736-1819)  patented  the  first  really  effective 
steam-engine  in  1769.  James  Hargreaves  (?-'1778)  patented 
the  spinnmg-jeiiny  m  1770.  Richard  Arkwright  (1732-1792) 
brought  out  the  spinning-machine  in  1768.  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  (1743-1823)  invented  the  power-loom  in  1784.  Josiah 
Wedgwood  (1730-1795)  made  the  Staffordshire  potteries  effec- 
tive from  1762  onward.  The  industrial  and  social  changes, 
and  problems  consequent  upon  the  changes,  were  of  the  widest 
importance,  and  of  themselves  involved  r^justments  of  im- 
mense practical  religious  consequence. 

There  were  not  wanting  men  and  movements,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  looking  toward  better  things.  Bishop 
Berkeley's  missionary  zeal  has  already  been  seen  {ante,  p.  489). 
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^i^iam  Law  was  not  only  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Deian 
(arUe,  p.  488)  but  his  Serums  Call  to  a  Dewui  and  Holy  L^e 
of  1728  profoundly  influenced  John  Wesley,  and  remains  one 
of  the  monuments  of  English  hortatory  literature,  though  it  is 
to  be  feared  now  seldom  read.  The  G>ngregationalist,  Isaac 
Watts  (1674-1748),  long  since  forgotten  as  a  theologian,  has 
well  been  called  ''the  founder  of  modem  English  hynmody." 
His  Hymns  of  1707  and  The  Psalms  of  Damd,  Imikded  in  ihe 
Language  of  the  New  Testament  of  1719  broke  down  the  prej- 
udice on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  then  existing  in  noo- 
prelatical  En^ish-speaking  cirdes  against  the  use  of  all  bat 
rhymed  passages  of  Scnpture.  They  express  a  deep  And  vital 
jHcty. 

Some  combined  efforts  of  significance  were  being  made  for 
a  warmer  religious  life.  Such  were  the  "societies,"  the  earliest 
of  which  was  formed  by  a  group  of  yoimg  men  in  London 
about  1678,  for  prayer^  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  cuHivatioD 
of  a  religious  life,  frequent  communion,  aid  to  the  poor,  sddiers, 
sailors,  and  prisoners,  and  encouragement  of  preaching.  Hey 
spread  rapidly.  By  1700  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  in  Lon- 
don alone,  and  they  were  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  even  in  Ireland.  One  of  these  societies  was  formed  by 
John  Wesley's  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  in  Epworth  in  1702. 
In  many  ways  they  resembled  Spener's  collegia  pieiaiis  {ofUe, 
p.  497),  but  they  had  no  Spener  to  further  them.  They  were 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  communicants  of  the  estab- 
Ushment.  Many  of  the  clergy  looked  upon  the  movement  is 
''enthusiastic,"  or  as  would  now  be  said  fanatical,  and  after 
1710  it  measurably  declined,  though  the  "societies"  w&e  to 
continue  and  be  of  importance  in  the  beginnings  of  Method- 
ism. These  "societies"  gave  the  pattern  to  a  more  outreadi- 
ing  work,  initiated  by  Thomas  Bray  (1656-1730).  Bray  was 
appointed  commissary  of  Henry  Compton,  bishop  oi  Loodon 
(1675-1713),  in  Maryland  in  1696,  and  in  1699  and  1700  was 
in  that  colony  strengthening  Anglican  churches.  Impressed 
with  the  need  of  Bibles,  libraries,  and  religious  literature,  he 
f oimded  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on 
March  8,  1699.  Convocation  supported  it,  and  led  to  the 
foundation  on  June  27, 1701,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  to  develop  into  t 
great  missionary  society.    Both  have  carried  cm  their  work  in 
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increasing  measure  to  the  present.  Both  were  strictly  Anglican 
and  to  the  work  of  the  latter-named  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy in  New  England  and  its  development  in  the  American 
colonies  were  primarily  due. 

Yet  these  efforts  were  at  best  local  and  partial  in  their  influ- 
ence. Hie  mass  of  the  people  of  England  was  in  spiritual 
lethargy^  yet  blindly  conscious  of  sin  and  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  future  reward  and  retribution.  Emotions  of  loyalty 
to  Christ,  of  salvation  through  Him,  of  a  present  transform- 
ing faith  had  not  been  aroused.  It  needed  the  appeal  of  vivid 
spiritual  earnestness — directed  to  conviction  of  the  heart  rather 
than  to  considerations  of  prudence  or  cold  logical  argument. 
That  a  profound  transformation  was  effected  in  England,  the 
results  of  which  flowed  in  beneficent  streams  to  all  English- 
leaking  lands,  was  primarily  the  work  of  three  men — ^the 
brothers  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  Greorge  Whitefield— 
whose  labors  were  to  make  England  and  America  vastly  differ- 
ent spiritually,  and  have  put  those  lands  permanently  into 
debt  to  them. 

The  parents  of  the  Wesley  brothers  were  of  Non-Conformist 
ancestry.  Both  grandfathers  had  been  among  the  ejected  clergy 
<rf  1662,  Their  father,  Samuel  Wesley  (1662-1735),  had  pre- 
ferred the  ministry  of  the  establishment,  and  was,  from  1695  to 
his  death,  rector  of  the  rough  country  parish  of  Epworth.  A 
man  of  earnest  religious  disposition,  he  was  somewhat  unprac- 
tical, a  writer  of  a  Life  of  Christ  in  Verse  and  of  a  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Job.  Their  mother,  Susanna  (Annesley),  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  strength  of  character,  like  her  husband 
a  devoted  Anglican.  The  sons  took  much  from  either  parent, 
but  perhaps  more  of  force  from  the  mother.  In  a  household 
of  nineteen  children,  even  if  eight  died  in  infancy,  hard  work 
and  stringent  economy  were  perforce  the  rule.  Of  this  large 
brood  John  was  the  fifteenth  and  Charles  the  eighteenth. 

John  Wesley  was  bom  on  June  17,  1703,  Charles  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1707.  Both  were  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  burn- 
ing rectory  in  1709,  an  event  that  made  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  liie  mind  of  John,  who  thenceforth  regarded  himself 
as  literally  "a  brand  snatched  from  the  burning."  In  1714 
John  entered  the  Charterhouse  School,  in  London,  and  Charles 
the  Westminster  School  two  years  later.  Both  boys  distin- 
guished themselves  for  scholarship.    In  1720  John  entered 
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Christ  Church  Collie,  Oxford,  whither  Charles  followed  him 
six  years  after,  and  such  was  John's  intellectual  attainment 
that,  in  1726,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Collie.  To 
become  a  candidate  for  that  honor  John  must  be  in  holy  orders, 
and  therefore,  on  September  25, 1725,  he  was  orddned  a  deacon. 
With  his  ordination  the  spiritual  struggles  b^an  which  were 
to  last  till  his  conversion,  in  1 738,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense  beycMid 
that  time. 

From  1726  to  1729  John  Wesley  was  for  the  most  part  hb 
father's  assistant.  On  September  22,  1728,  he  was  ordained 
a  priest.  During  his  absence  from  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of 
1729,  Charles  Wesley  and  two  fellow  students,  Robert  Krk- 
ham  and  WUliam  Morgan,  formed  a  little  dub,  primarily  for 
prog^ress  in  their  studies,  but  which  soon  engaged  in  reading 
helpful  books  and  frequent  communion.  Chi  his  return  to 
Oxford  in  November,  1729,  John  Wesley  became  the  leader  of 
the  group,  which  soon  attracted  other  students.  Under  his 
guidance  it  sought  to  realize  WUliam  Law's  ideals  of  a  conse- 
crated life.  Under  Morgan's  influence  it  b^an  visitation  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Oxford  jail  m  August,  1730.  Tie  members 
fasted*  Their  ideals  were  high-churchly.  They  were  derided 
by  the  university.  They  were  called  the  "Holy  Club,"  and 
finally  some  student  hit  upon  a  nickname  that  studc,  the 
"Methodists** — ^though  the  name  had  been  in  currency  in  the 
previous  century.  They  were  very  far  as  yet  from  what 
Methodism  was  to  be.  They  were  still  a  company  pdnfulfy 
bent  on  working  out  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  As 
matters  then  were,  they  more  resembled  the  An^o-Catholic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the  Methodism  of 
history. 

An  important  accession  to  the  club,  early  in  1735,  was  George 
Whitefield.  Bom  in  Gloucester  on  December  16, 1714,  the  aoa 
of  an  mn-keeper,  he  had  grown  up  in  poverty,  entering  Oxford 
in  1733.  A  severe  illness  m  the  spring  of  1735  brought  a  crisb 
in  his  religious  experience,  from  which  he  emerged  in  joyous 
consciousness  of  peace  with  God.  In  June,  1736,  Whit^eld 
sought  and  received  episcopal  ordination,  and  at  once,  young 
as  he  was,  began  hb  marvellous  career  as  a  preacho*.  No 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  such  pulpit 
power.  A  man  absolutely  without  denominational  feeling,  m 
an  age  when  such  feelings  were  usually  intenserbe  was  ready 
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to  preach  anywhere,  and  in  any  pulpit  open  to  him.  Sometimes 
censorious  as  to  the  genuineness  of  religious  experiences  unlike 
his  own,  his  nature  was  in  the  highest  degree  simple  and  un- 
self-seeking.  His  message  was  the  Gospel  of  God's  forgiving 
grace,  and  of  peace  through  acceptance  of  Christ  by  faith,  and 
a  consequent  life  of  joyful  service.  His  few  printed  s^mons 
give  litde  sense  of  his  power.  Dramatic,  pathetic*  appeal- 
ing, with  a  voice  of  marvellous  expressiveness,  the  audiences 
of  two  continents  were  as  wax  mdted  before  him.  A  large 
part  of  his  active  ministry  was  spent  in  America.  In  1738  he 
was  in  Georgia.  In  1739  he  was  back  in  America,  and  his 
preaching  in  New  England  in  1740  was  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  spiritual  upheaval  ever  there  witnessed,  the  "Great 
Awakening";  nor  was  his  success  less  in  the  middle  colonies, 
though  there  and  in  New  England  there  was  great  division  of 
feeling  as  to  the  permanent  spiritual  value  of  his  work.  The 
years  1744  to  1748  saw  him  again  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
once  more  in  1751  and  1752;  again  in  1754  and  1755.  His 
sixth  visit  was  from  1763  to  1765.  In  1769  he  came  for  his  last 
preaching  tour,  and  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  September 
30,  1770.  He  had  given  himself  unstintedly  to  the  service  of 
the  American  churches  of  every  Protestant  family.  He  was 
no  organizer.  He  left  no  party  to  bear  his  name,  but  he  awak- 
ened thousands. 

None  of  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Club  was  destined  long 
to  remain  in  Oxford,  nor  did  their  movement  have  much  influ- 
ence on  the  university,  which  was  then  in  scholastic  and  re- 
ligious ebb.  The  deatii  of  their  father  on  April  25, 1735,  whom 
John  Wesley  would  gladly  have  succeeded,  if  possible,  in  Ep- 
worth,  left  the  Wesleys  less  bound  to  home,  and  both  now 
gained  employment  as  missionaries  to  the  new  colony  of  Georgia, 
the  settlement  of  which  had  been  begun  by  General  Oglethorpe, 
in  1733.  They  sailed  in  October,  1735.  On  the  voyage  they 
were  unremitting  in  religious  exercises  and  efforts  for  their 
fellow  passengers ;  but  in  the  ship  was  a  company  of  twenty- 
six  Moravians,  headed  by  Bishop  David  Nitschmann.  The 
cheerful  courage  of  this  company  in  a  storm  convinced  John 
Wesley  that  the  Moravians  had  a  trust  in  God  that  was  not 
yet  his.  From  them  he  learned  much.  Soon  after  reaching 
Savannah  he  met  Spangenberg  (ante,  pp.  504-506),  who  asked 
him  the  embarrassing  question :  "Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?3q|^ 
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Wesley  answered :  ''I  know  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  wf^kL" 
Spangenberg  responded :  ''True,  but  do  you  know  He  has  saved 
you?" 

The  Wesleys'  labors  in  Georgia  were  strenuous,  yet  most  un- 
successful. Charles  Wesley  returned  home  in  disgust  and  ill 
health  in  1736.  John  continued.  He  showed  his  marvdloos 
linguistic  abilities  by  conducting  sovices  in  German,  Frendi, 
and  Italian.  In  May,  1737,  he  founded  a  little  society  m 
Savannah  for  cultivating  the  warmer  religious  life.  He  worked 
indefatigably,  yet  with  Uttle  peace  of  mind  or  comfort  to  others. 
He  was  a  punctilious  high-churchman.  He  lacked  tact.  A 
conspicuous  case  was  that  of  Sophy  Hopkey,  a  woman  in  every 
way  suitable  to  be  his  wife.  He  gave  hsr  and  her  friends  every 
encouragement  to  believe  his  intentions  earnest,  but  he  see- 
sawed up  and  down  between  clerical  cdibacy  and  possible 
matrimony.  A  vein  of  superstition  always  pres^it  in  Wesl^, 
which  led  him  to  decide  important  questions  by  the  first  vewe 
of  Scripture  to  which  he  should  open,  or  by  drawing  lots,  led 
him  now  to  the  latter  method  of  decision  as  to  the  marriage. 
The  lot  fell  adverse,  and  Wesley  naturally  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  young  woman  and  of  her  relatives.  In  a  pique  she 
married  hastily  another  suitor.  The  husband  objected  to  her 
continuance  in  attendance  on  Wesley's  intimate  religious  dis- 
cussions. Wesley  now  felt  that  she  was  not  making  proper 
preparation  for  communion,  and  refused  her  the  sacrament. 
No  wonder  her  friends  charged  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  dis- 
gruntled suitor.  Wesle/s  influence  in  Georgia  was  at  an  end. 
Suits  were  started  against  him.  He  decided  to  leave  the  cdony 
for  home.  On  February  1,  1738,  John  Wesley  was  bade  in 
England.  As  on  his  outward  voyage,  he  had  feared  death.  In 
his  bitterness  of  disappointment  he  could  only  say :  "I  have  a 
fair  summer  religion.''  Yet  he  was  a  preacher  of  marked  power, 
he  had  labored  unsparingly.  He  had  made  a  good  many  mis- 
takes, but  they  were  not  those  which  show  lack  of  Christian 
consecration. 

Fortunately  for  their  distressed  state  of  mind,  within  a  week 
of  John  Wesley's  return  both  brothers  were  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  a  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler,  delayed  in  London  till 
May  on  his  way  to  Georgia.  Bohler  taught  a  complete  self- 
surrendering  faith,  an  instantaneous  conversion,  and  a  joy  in 
believing.    But   though    before   sailing   Bohler   organized    a 
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** society,"  later  to  be  known  as  the  "Fetter-Lane  Society/'  of 
which  John  Wesley  was  one  of  the  original  members,  neither 
brother  was  as  yet  at  peace.  That  experience,  his  "  conversion," 
came  to  Charies  Wesley,  then  suffering  from  a  serious  illness, 
on  May  21,  1738.  On  Wednesday,  May  24,  the  transforming 
experience  came  to  John.  That  evening,  as  he  recorded,  he 
went  unwillingly  to  an  Anglican  "society"  in  Alder^ate  Street, 
London,  and  heard  Luther's  preface  to  the  Commentary  on 
Romans  read.  "About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  [Luthei^] 
was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  didj) 
trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance! 
wa§4;iven  me,  that  He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and( 
saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Of  the  far-reaching 
significance  of  this  experience  there  can  be  no  question.  It  de- 
termined thenceforth  Wesley's  estimate  of  the  normal  mode  of 
entrance  on  the  Christian  life.  It  was  the  light  of  all  his  theo- 
logic  insight.  Yet  it  was  in  some  measiue  gradually,  even  after 
it,  and  by  preaching  and  observing  a  similar  work  in  others  and 
by  conununion  with  God,  that  he  entered  into  full  freedom  from 
fear  and  complete  joy  in  believing.  / 

John  Wesley  determined  to  know  more  of  the  Moravians,  who 
had  helped  him  thus  far.  Less  than  three  weeks  after  his  con- 
version he  was  on  his  way  to  Germany.  He  met  Zinzendorf 
in  Marienbom,  spent  two  weeks  in  Hermhut,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1738,  was  back  in  London.  It  was  a  happy  visit  for  Wes- 
ley. He  saw  much  to  admire.  Yet  he  was  not  pleased  with 
all.  He  felt  that  Zinzendorf  was  treated  with  too  great  defer- 
ence, and  that  Moravian  piety  was  not  without  its  subjective 
limitations.  Much  as  he  owed  to  the  Moravians,  Wesley  was 
too  active  in  religious  attitude,  too  little  mystical,  too  outreach- 
ing  to  men  in  their  wider  needs,  to  be  fully  a  Moravian. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  now  preached  as  opportunities 
offered,  finding  many  pulpits  closed  to  their  ''enthusuism,"  and 
speaking  chiefly  in  the  "societies"  in  and  about  London. 
Early  in  1739  Whitefield  was  developing  a  great  work  in  Bris- 
tol, and  there  on  February  17  he  began  preaching  in  the  open 
to  the  coal  miners  of  Kingswood.  He  now  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  Howel  Harris  (1714^1773),  who  had  been  work- 
ing with  great  success,  since  1736,  as  a  lay  preacher  in  Wales. 
T^itefield  now  invited  John  Wesley  to  Bristol.    Wesley  hesfegle 
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tated  about  fidd-preaching ;  but  the  oppcMtunity  to  prodaim 
the  Gospel  to  the  needy  was  irresistible,  and  oo^ril  2  he  began 
in  Bristol  what  was  thenceforth  to  be  his  practice  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  as  long  as  strength  permitted.  Charies  Wes- 
ley soon  followed  his  example.  While  without  Whitefield's 
dramatic  power,  John  Wesley  was  a  preacher  with  few  equals 
in  popular  effectiveness — earnest,  practical,  fearless.  Hience- 
forward  he  was  to  tour  England,  Scotland,  and  IidaixL  At- 
tacked, espedally  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  in  peril 
from  mob  vidence,  no  danger  could  daunt  him,  or  intemiptioii 
could  check  him.  Under  lus  preaching,  as  under  that  of  White- 
field,  remarkable  exhibitions  of  bodily  excitanent  wexe  fre- 
quent. Men  and  women  cried  out,  fainted,  were  tc^n  with 
convulsions.  To  both  preachers  these  seined  the  w(»king 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  visible  resistance  of  the  deviL 
They  are  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  great  rdigioos  ex- 
citement among  the  ignorant  and  uncontrdUed,  and  the  dis- 
favor with  whidi  they  were  regarded  accounts  for  much  of  the 
opposition  which  these  preachers  encountered  from  the  regular 
clergy. 

John  Wesley's  pfts  as  an  organizer  were  pre-eminait.  Yet 
the  creation  ^  Methodism  was  a  gradual  work — an  adaptation 
of  means  to  circumstances.  In  Bristol  he  founded  in  1739  his 
first  really  Methodist  '"sodety,"  and  b^;an  the  erectioQ  of  the 
first  chapel  there  on  May  12, 1739.  Late  that  year  he  secured  in 
London  an  old  ''  f  oundery,''  ^diich  became  the  first  diapd  there. 

Thus  far,  in  London,  llie  Methodists  had  also  joined  in  the 
Moravian  Fetter-Lane  Society,  which  Peter  Bohl^  had  founded 
in  1738  {ante,  p.  513).  Wesley's  ideab  were  leading  him  away 
from  Moravianism.  This  s^aration  was  increased  when,  in 
October,  1739,  Philipp  Heinrich  Molther,  just  oHne  from  2n- 
zendorf ,  assnted  in  Fetter-Lane,  that  if  any  man  had  doubts 
he  had  no  true  faith,  and  should  absent  himself  from  the  sacra- 
ments and  prayer,  awaiting  in  silence  till  God  should  renew 
his  religious  hope.  Such  teaching  found  litUe  sympathy  from 
Wesl^s  strenuous  activity.  The  Fetter-Lane  Society  was 
divided.  Wesley  and  his  fnends  withdrew  and  founded  a 
purely  Methodist  "United  Sodety"  in  the  Foundry,  on  July 
23,  1740.  Wesley  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  some  ot 
the  Moravians,  but  thenceforth  the  mov^nents  were  indqien- 
dent  of  each  other. 
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Weslqr  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  breaking  with  the 
Church  of  England.  He  did  not,  therefore,  found  churches, 
but  took  up  into  service  the  device  of  the  long-existing  ''re- 
ligious societies/'  but  these  should  now  consist  only  of  converted 
persons.  These  "societies"  were  from  the  first  divided  into 
**  bands/'  or  groups,  within  the  society,  for  mutual  cultivation 
ol  the  Christian  life.  This  was  a  Moravian  device ;  but  experi- 
ence soon  showed  Wesley  somethmg  more  efficient.  Soon 
after  the  Bristol  society  was  formed  Wesley  hit  on  the  plan  of 
giving  "society  tickets''  to  those  whom  he  found  sufficiently 
grounded  to  be  full  members,  and  receiving  others  on  trial. 
These  tickets  were  renewable  quarterly,  and  furnished  a  ready 
means  of  sifting  the  society.  The  debt  on  the  Bristol  chapd 
led  to  a  yet  more  important  arrangement.  On  February  15, 
1742,  the  members  were  divided  into  "classes"  of  about  twelve 
persons,  each  under  a  "dass  leader,"  charged  to  collect  a  penny 
weekly  from  each  member.  This  system  was  introduced  in 
London  on  March  25.  Its  advantages  for  spiritual  oversight 
and  mutual  watch  were  soon  even  more  apparent  than  its  finan- 
cial merits.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Methodism,  though  the  older  "bands,"  also,  kmg  con- 
tinued. 

Wesley  wotud  have  preferred  to  have  all  pi^eaching  by  or- 
dained men,  but  few  of  the  clergy  were  sympathetic  with  the 
movement.  A  lay  preacher,  Joseph  Humphreys,  was  helpmg 
him  as  early  as  1738 ;  but  extensive  use  was  not  made  of  this 
agency  till  1742,  when  Thomas  Maxfield  became  r^^ularly  the 
earliest  of  what  soon  became  a  considerable  company.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  developed  other  lay  officers,  "stew- 
ards," to  care  for  property,  teachers  for  schoob,  "visitors  of 
the  side,"  for  the  duties  which  their  names  implied.  At  first 
Wesley  visited  all  "societies,"  which  were  chiefly  in  the  regions 
of  London  and  Bristol,  but  the  task  soon  became  too  great. 
In  1744  he  had  the  preachers  meet  him  in  London — the  first 
of  the  "Annuid  Conferences."  Two  years  later  the  field  was 
divkkd  into  "circuits,"  with  travellmg  preachers  and  more 
stationary  leaders  to  "assist  chiefly  in  one  place."  Soon  an 
"assistant,"  later  called  a  "superintendent,"  was  placed  in 
diarge  of  each  "circuit."  W^ey  endeavored  by  suitable 
publications  to  aid  the  intellectual  development  of  his  lay 
preaches  and  secured  study  as  far  as  jiossible.    He  tried  ia 
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vun  to  obtun  episcopal  ordination  for  them;  but  would  not 
allow  the  sacraments  to  be  administered  by  uncndained  mat. 

While  Wesley  stood  theologically  cm  the  common  basb  of 
Evangelical  doctrinal  tradition  and  regarded  his  '*  societies^  as 
part  of  the  Chiurch  of  Eng^d,  two  dilutes  led  to  considerable 
controversy.  One  was  regarding  perfection.  Wesley  bdieved 
it  possible  for  a  Christian  to  attiun  right  ruling  motives — love 
to  God  and  to  hb  neighbor — and  that  such  attainment  would 
free  from  sin.  To  Wesle3r's  cautious  and  sober  judgment  this 
was  an  wn  rather  than  a  frequently  completed  adiievement — 
however  it  may  have  appeared  to  some  of  hb  f oDowera.  No 
man  was  ever  more  positive  than  he  that  salvation  evidenoes 
itself  in  a  life  of  active,  strenuous  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
/  A  second  dispute  was  regarding  predestination.  Wesley,  like 
the  Church  of  England  generally  of  hb  time,  was  Anninian,  but 
he  had  derived  a  special  parenteJ  hostility  to  Calvinism,  which 
seemed  to  him  paralyzing  to  moral  effort  Whitefield  was 
Calvinbtic.  A  hot  interchange  oi  letters  took  place  between 
the  two  Evangelists  in  1740  and  1741.  Theu*  good  personal 
rdations  were  soon  restored  in  large  measure.  Whttefiddi 
found  a  supporter,  in  1748,  in  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon  ^ 
(1707-1791),  a  wealthy  widow,  a  convert  to  Methodism,  but 
far  too  dominant  a  character  to  yield  to  Wesley's  insistent 
leadership.  She  would  be  her  own  Wesley,  and,  like  Wesley, 
founded  and  superintended  ''sodeties"  and  chiq)el3 — ^the  first  in 
Brighton  in  1761 — thus  beginning  the  "  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nection.'' She  made  Whitefiekl  her  chaplain.  Her  ''Connec- 
tion" was  Calvinist.  In  1769  the  jM^estinarian  ccHitrovenj 
broke  out  with  renewed  intenaty.  At  the  "Conferaioe"  of 
1770,  Wesley  took  a  strongly  Arminian  position.  Whitefidd 
died  that  year,  but  Wesley  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Augustus 
Toplady  (1740-1778),  author  of  the  hymn  "Rode  of  Ages.'* 
Wesley  was  defended  by  hb  devoted  disciple,  the  Swiss  Jdm 
William  de  la  Flechdre  (1729-1785),  who  had  settled  m  En^and 
and  accepted  a  living  in  the  establishment  in  1760  (Fletcher  of 
Madeley),  where  he  was  to  do  notable  work.  The  ^ect  of 
these  discussions  was  to  confirm  the  Arminian  diaracter  of 
Wesleyan  Methodbm.  Yet  "Lady  Huntingdon's  Omnecticm" 
and  these  Calvinistic  Dissenters  must  be  r^^arded  as  parallel 
rather  than  as  hostile  movements.  Thar  fundamental  spirit 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Wesley.       ^        t 
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The  Methodist  movement  grew  enonnously.  John  Wesley 
had  many  friends  and  assistants,  but  few  intimates  who  shared 
his  responsibilities.  His  brother  Charles  long  had  part  in  lus  con- 
stant travds,  but  Charles  had  not  the  iron  constitution  of  John. 
After  1756  Charles  itinerated  seldom.  He  labored  in  Bristol, 
and  fipom  1771  to  his  death  on  March  29,  1788,  he  preached  in 
London.  He  was  always  more  conservative  than  John,  and 
more  Anglican.  His  great  service  was  as  the  hynm-writer, 
not  merely  of  Metho<fism,  but  of  all  Eng^h-speaking  Chris- 
tianity. John's  unwise  marriage  to  a  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
VazeOle,  in  1751,  was  unhappy.  He  devoted  himself  all  the 
more  unreservedly  to  his  work.  Over  all  the  multitudinous 
concerns  of  Methodism  he  exerdsed  a  wise  but  absolute  au- 
thority. Naturally,  as  the  '^societies''  grew  and  preachers  mul- 
tiplied pressure  rose  for  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
this  Wesley  resisted  long;  but  episcopally  ordained  men  were 
few,  and  tiie  force  of  events  made  the  pressure  irresistible  in 
spite  of  Wesley's  insistence  that  his  movement  was  within  the 
establishment. 
Methodism  was  earned  to  America  by  Philip  Embury  (1728- 
^  1773)^  who  began  work  m  New  York  in  1766,  and  Robot 
Strawbridge  ( ?-1781),  who  was  laboring  in  Maryland  about  the 
same  time.  A  vigorous  early  preacher  was  Captain  Thomas 
Webb  (1724-1796)  of  the  British  army.  So  promismg  was  the 
work  that,  in  1771,  Wesley  sent  over  Frauds  Asbury  (1745- 
1816) — a  most  wise  choice.  These  were  all  lay  preachers.  By 
1773  the  first  American '' Conference"  was  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  came  the  storm  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  Methodism 
grew  in  spite  of  it.  With  peace,  in  1783,  dependence  on  Eng- 
land was  no  longer  desirable,  and  the  sacramental  question  was 
even  more  pressing  than  in  England,  as  in  many  regions  of  the 
United  States  there  were  no  Episcopal  Churches  to  which  the 
Methodbts  could  resort  Wesley  had  tried  in  vain,  in  1780, 
to  procure  ordination  for  clergymen  for  America  from  the  bishop 
of  London.  He  had  long  been  convinced  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  in  the  ancient  dbiurch  were  one  order.  He  therefore, 
as  a  presbyter,  felt  empowered  to  ordain  in  case  of  necessity. 
At  Bristol,  on  September  1,  1784,  he  and  his  intimate  disci- 
ple, Thomas  Coke  (1747-1814),  like  Wesley  a  presbyter  of 
the  establishment,  ordained  Richard  What(H>at  and  Thomas 
Vas^  as  presbyters  for  America;  and  the  next  da^^  "assisted 
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by  other  ordamed  ministers"  "set"  Coke "q>art  as  a  i 
tendent"  for  the  same  work.  This  was,  indeed,  a  breach  wkk 
the  Chmdi  of  England,  though  Wesley  did  not  then  see  it  ai 
such.  His  brother  Charles  disliked  the  act  The  neoeashy 
was  great,  and  no  non-prelatical  believe  can  blame  Wesley. 
Regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  Wesley  and  the  diurdi 
of  his  affections  were  thus  compelled  to  separate.  It  wcmld 
have  been  of  infinite  advantage  if  some  solution  other  than 
division  could  have  been  found;  but  in  the  existing  state  of  ideab 
and  organization  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  cooceive  what 
adjustment  could  then  have  been  proposed  with  success. 

Under  date  of  September  10, 1784,  Wesley  notified  his  actko 
to  the  American  Methodists,  and  also  informed  them  that  he 
had  appointed  Asbury  as  well  as  Coke  ^'superintendents.'*  In 
December,  1784,  W^ey^s  newly  consecrated  ministers  hdd  a 
'' conference''  in  Baltimore,  at  which  Asbury  was  c^dained 
''elder"  and  "superintendent,"  and  it  was  "agreed  to  f<xiii  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  By  1788  Coke  and  Asbuiy 
were  called  "bishops,"  and  that  title  thenceforth  supplanted 
"superintendent"  in  America.  Once  begun,  Weslqr  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  ordained  ministers  for  Sootland, 
Antigua,  Newfoundland,  and  finally  England. 

Another  event  of  1784  was  of  great  importance.  Yftsley 
had  been  thus  far  the  controlling  force  in  Methodism.  By  a 
"Deed  of  Declaration,"  of  February  28,  he  now  provided  iLat 
those  who  should  preach  in  the  chapels  should  be  such  as  the 
"Conference"  should  recognize,  and  otherwise  defined  the  pom- 
&s  of  that  body.  It  was  a  great  step  toward  the  sdf-goveni- 
ment  of  Methodism. 

Wesley's  strength  and  activities  continued  unabated  ahnost 
to  the  end.  On  March  2, 1791,  he  died  in  London,  having  done 
a  work  which  had  largely  revolutionized  the  religious  comlitioB 
of  the  En^ish  lower  ahd  middle  dasess,  and  was  even  more 
largely  to  affect  America. 

SECTION  VIII.      SOBCE  EFFECTS  OF  METQ<M>iaM 

The  great  Wesleyan  revival  was  felt  beyond  the  range  of  its 
nominal  adherents.  Its  infiuence  on  the  older  Non-Ccmformist 
bodies  was  stimulating  though  very  unequal.  Their  oonditioD 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  wi^one  et  decay. 
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Thm  leaders  looked  askance  at  Wesley  and  Whitefield  at  first ; 
but  as  the  revival  continued  the  younger  men  caught  its  zeal. 
This  was  especially  the  case  among  the  Congregationalists, 
who  profited  most  of  all.  Their  preying  was  quickened,  their 
zeal  revived,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  Many  acces- 
sions came  to  them  from  those  awakened  by  Methodism  to 
whom  the  Methodist  discipline  was  irksome.  Many  came  to 
them  from  parishes  of  the  establishment.  By  1800  the  Con- 
gregationalists  occupied  a  very  different  position  in  England 
jfrom  that  of  1700.  The  Particular  Baptists  also  shared  in 
this  growth,  though  to  less  extent,  since  their  Calvinism  was 
intense  and  antagonistic  to  Wesleyan  Arminianism.  The  Gren-^ 
eral  Baptists,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  leaven  of  Socinianism, 
also  gained  by  the  revival.  They  were  divided — ^the  General 
Baptist  New  Connection  of  1770,  being  Evangelical.  The  Pres- 
byterians, on  the  other  hand^  were  almost  unalPected.  Arianism 
and  Socinianism  were  dominant  among  them.  Their  numbers 
dwindled.  Nor  were  the  Quakers  much  moved.  Their  noble 
humanitarian  zeal  was  never  more  manifest,  but  the  revi- 
val methods  were  too  foreign  to  their  spirit  to  make  much  im- 
pression. 

Wesley  won  many  qonpathizers  in  the  establishment. 
These  men  were  generally  in  agreement  with  his  religious  »n- 
phases,  on  conversion,  a  confident  faith,  a  religious  life  mani-^ 
fested  in  active  work  for  others.  On  the  otiber  hand,  they 
adopted  few  of  his  peculiar  methods,  and  in  general  were  marked 
theologically  by  an  extremely  moderate  CaJvinism  rather  than 
by  his  aggressive  Arminianism.  Whitefield  was  the  spiritual 
father  of  many.  They  were  never  a  body.  They  were  rather 
a  way  of  thinking,  and  to  it  the  name  Evangelical  or  low- 
church  was  ^ven.  Conspicuous  among  these  Evangelicals  were 
John  Newton  (1725-1807),  once  a  slave-dealing  shipmaster. 
Converted,  he  became  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  preachers,  first 
in  Obey  and  then  as  rector  of  St.  Mary  Wooboth  in  London. 
His  hymns  express  his  cheerful,  confident  faith. 

Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821),  Newton's  successor  in  Obey, 
was  best  known  for  his  Family  Bible  with  Notes — ^a  commentary 
of  immense  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Richard 
Cecil  (1748-1810)  m  later  life  was  (me  of  the  most  infiuential 
preachers  m  London.  Joseph  Miber  (1744-1797)  made  Hull 
an  Evangelical  stronghold  and  won  much  influence  through  his 
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History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  continued  after  his  death  by 
his  brother,  Isaac,  in  which  he  anphasized  the  devdopment 
of  Christian  biography  rather  than  the  disputes  of  Chrisd* 
anity.  Isaac  Afilner  (1750-1820),  was  loing  a  piofessor  in 
Cambridge  and  aided  in  making  the  tone  of  that  university 
largely  Evangelical,  a  work  which  was  continued  there  in  power 
by  Charles  Simeon  (1759-1836). 

Several  not  in  clerical  ranks  were  instrumental  in  the  quead 
of  Evangelical  opinions.  Such  was  William  Cowper  (1731- 
1800),  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ei^^* 
eenth  centtuy,  and  Newton  a  warm  friend.  In  Hannah  More 
(1745-1833)  Evangelicalism  had  a  supporter  perscxiaUy  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary,  artistic,  and  theatncal  circjes  of 
London,  a  writer  of  tracts  and  stories  of  unbounded  popularity 
and  herself  of  generous  and  self-denying  philanthropy.  Z^ichtry 
Macaulay  (1768-1838),  father  of  the  historian,  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  slave  trade.  That  evil  had  received 
John  Whey's  severest  condemnation.  It  had  been  yigatomiy 
opposed  by  the  Quakers.  Its  most  e£Fective  enemy  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Evangelical  laymen,  William  Wilber- 
force  (1759-1833).  Wealthy,  popular,  and  a  member  <rf  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  ''converted"  in  1784  throu^  the  instrumentality 
of  Isaac  Milner.  In  1797  he  published  his  Practical  View  cf  the 
Prevailing  Religume  System  cf  Prqfessed  ChrisHane  in  the  Higher 
and  Middle  Classes  in  this  Country  ConirasM  with  real  Christiank' 
ity.  It  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Evaagdical  treatises. 
In  1787  he  began  his  lifelong  battle  with  slavery,  resulting  m 
the  abdition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  and  oi  slavery  itsdf 
throughout  the  British  dominions  in  1833. 

The  Methodist  movement  was  forward-looking  in  its  {duho- 
thropic  sympathies,  and  the  Evangelicals  shared  this  trait 
Methodism,  under  Wesley's  leadership,  sou^t  to  aid  its  poorer 
members  financially,  to  provide  work,  to  care  for  the  sidt,  to 
furnish  schools  and  cheap  reading,  and  to  overcome  the  coarse- 
ness and  brutality  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  awakening  of  the  new  spirit  of  humanitarianism  had  one 
of  its  noblest  illustrations  in  John  Howard  (1726-1790),  a  quiet, 
religious,  country  landlord,  interested  in  scho(ds  sxtd  model 
cottages,  a  worshipper  in  Congregational  and  Baptist  oongre* 
gations;  Howard  was  chosen  high  sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773. 
He  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  moral  and  phy^cal  fihh 
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of  the  jails,  their  officers  supported  by  what  they  could  wring 
from  the  prisoners,  not  by  salaries;  no  proper  separation  of 
prisoners,  no  release  for  those  acquitted  till  their  fees  were  dis* 
charged.  Thorough  in  all  that  he  did,  Howard  visited  prac- 
tically all  the  jails  of  England,  and  laid  the  horrible  results 
before  Parliament  in  1774.  He  then  did  a  similar  work  for 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  Much  remained  to  be 
done,  but  he  deserves  the  title  of  the  "father  of  prison  reform.*' 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  equally  self-sacrificing  efforts 
to  ascertain  methods  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague.  His 
devotion  cost  him  his  life  in  southern  Rus^ 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  been 
founded  in  1699  {antey  p.  508),  but  the  revival  movement  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  literature.  W^ey 
made  that  one  of  his  chief  agencies,  publishing  constantly.  In 
1799  the  interdenominational  Religious  Tract  Society  was 
formed  in  London.  Even  earlier,  in  1789,  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  had  been  founded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
New  York  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  was  to  be  merged  with 
other  local  organizations  into  the  American  Tract  Sodety,  was 
b^un  in  1812.  Pietism  had  set  the  example  of  extensive  and 
cheap  publication  of  the  Bible  through  Baron  Canstein's  great 
foundation  m  HaUe,  in  1710  {ante,  p.  500).^  In  1804  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  London  through 
the  ^orts  of  Evangelicals.  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  f(d- 
lowed ;  in  1808  the  first  of  a  series  of  local  societies  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  and  out  of  consolidation  the  American 
Bible  Sodety  came  into  existence  in  1816.  By  their  work  the 
present  enormous  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made 
possible. 

Some  form  of  reUj^us  teaching  of  children  is  probably  as  old 
as  organized  religion,  and  the  Reformation  age  made  much  of 
catechetical  instructioq.  Though  attempts  were  made  even  ear- 
lier, the  first  i^stematic  and  successful  ^orts  to  reach  the  poor 
and  unschooled  with  a  Christian  training  on  a  large  scale  were 
in  the  Simday  schools,  founded  in  1780  by  Robert  Raikes 
(1735-1811),  an  Evangelical  layman  of  the  establishment,  of 
(^oucester.  In  the  absence  of  public  education,  he  sought  to 
give  the  ignorant  training  in  the  three  ''R's,''  and  in  Christian 
fundamentals  by  means  of  paid  teachers,  on  the  only  day, 
Sunday,  when  die  children  were  free.    Attendance  a^  chiuch 
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was  also  required.  Raikes  was  propriety  of  the  Giaueakr 
Journal^  which  published  accounts  of  these  activities.  The 
work  q>read  with  great  rapidity.  Wesley  and  the  Non- 
conformists favored  them.  A  Sooety  for  Promoting  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  was  organized  in 
London  in  1785.  A  similar  society  was  formed  in  Philaddphia 
in  1791.  Though  the  growth  of  the  movement  was  as  nqnd  as 
it  was  permanent,  it  was  not  without  clerical  opposition,  partly 
on  account  of  its  novelty  and  partly  as  a  desecration  of  Sunday. 
The  secular  instruction  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  paid  teadier 
gave  place  to  the  voluntary  leader.  No  Christian  agency  has 
become  more  fully  part  of  normal  modem  church  life. 

SBCTION  DC     THE  IflSSIONABT  AWAKENINO 

The  development  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  Reforma- 
tbn  age  was  np\A  and  fruitful  (pp.  429,  430,  565).  Lack  of 
geographical  contact  with  heathen  lands  and  iutemal  iMt)bkni8 
prevented  any  equivalent  Protestant  efforts.  With  Dutc^ 
conquests  woric  was  begun  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Formosa  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  English  f ordgn  missionary 
orgamzation,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  oi  the  Goq)d 
in  New  England,  came  into  existence  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1649,  in  response  to  the  efforts  among  the  Massadiusetts 
Indians  of  John  Eliot  (1604-1690).  At  its  expense  his  Indian 
Bible  and  other  works,  were  printed.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  organized 
in  1701  {anJUy  p.  508).  German  Pietism  produced  the  Halle- 
Danish  missions  from  1705  onward  {cMUy  p.  500).  In  1732  the 
notable  missionary  career  of  the  Moravians  b^;an  {ante^  p. 
504).    Quakers  had  made  some  missionary  efforts. 

Interest  in  non-Christian  peo^Jes  was  aroused  in  Grreat 
Britain  by  the  voyages  of  discovery  m  the  Pacific,  under 
government  auspices,  conducted  by  Captain  James  Cook  (172^ 
1779),  from  1768  to  his  death.  These  discovmes  awakerod  the 
missionary  zeal  of  William  Carey  (1761-1834),  a  shoemaker, 
then  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  who  was  to  show  himself  a  man  of 
remarkable  talents  as  a  linguist  and  a  botanist,  as  well  as  of 
unquenchable  missionary  devotion.  The  result  of  his  thought 
was  his  Enquiry  into  the  Ohligatwn  of  ChriHians  to  u^e  Means 
for  the  Conoersion  cf  the  Heathena  of  1792.    Ii^Octob^  (rf  that 
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year  this  book  and  Carey's  sermon  on  Isaiah  54**  •  induced 
the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  Carey  was  its  first  nussionary, 
and  his  letters  from  India  proved  a  powerfid  stimulus  to  other 
missionary  endeavor.  In  1795  the  London  Missionary  Society 
was  formed,  as  an  interdenominational  enterprise,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  David  Bogue  (1760-1825),  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  Grosport,  and  of  Thomas  Haweis  (1734-1820), 
the  Evangelical  rector  of  Aldwinkle.  Its  first  missionaries  were 
sent  in  1796  to  Tahiti.  It  has  long  been  Congregational. 
Tlie  growing  sense  of  missionary  obligation  led  in  1799  to  the 
organization  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  representative 
of  the  Evangelical  wing  of  the  establishment,  through  the 
agency  of  John  Venn  (1759-1813),  rector  of  Clapham,  and 
lliomas  Scott,  editor  of  the  Family  Bible. 

This  deepening  of  English  missionary  obligation  roused  in- 
terest widdy  in  other  lands.  In  the  United  States  news  of 
these  efforts  aroused  the  zeal  of  a  group  of  students  in  Williams 
College,  among  whom  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.  (1783-1818),  was 
leader,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1810  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions — originally  in- 
terdenominational, but  long  since  essentially  Congregational. 
Its  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  India  in  1812.  Li  1814  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  came  into  being.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  England  was  founded 
in  1813,  and  its  American  Methodist  counterpart  in  1819. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  co-operated  with  the  American  Board, 
formed  their  own  organizations  in  1835  and  1837.  After  small 
local  beginnings  in  Scotland,  as  early  as  1796,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission  Boards  came  into  being  in  1825. 

On  the  Continent  the  Basel  Evangelical  Missionary  Sodety 
dates  from  1815 ;  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  from  1821 ;  the 
Berlin  Society  from  1824 ;  and  that  of  Paris  from  the  same  year. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  constant  extension  of 
missionary  activities,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  a  more  per- 
vading sense  cS  missionary  obligation,  and  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  men  and  women  who  thus  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  No  greater  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half  than  the  general  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  misaions.  oqIc 
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SECTION  X.     THE  GERBfAN  ENLIGHTENMENT  (aUFKLXBUNG) 

England  had  well  advanced  in  its  Deistic,  rationalistic,  and 
Unitarian  development  before  the  rise  of  Methodism.  There 
the  two  streams  long  ran  parallel.  If  Methodism,  thedogicallj, 
was  a  return  to  older  doctrinal  conceptions,  it  was  evai  imxe 
an  iq>peal  to  the  strong,  deep  religious  feelings  of  the  natioiL 
In  Germany  Hetism,  with  its  emphaas  on  f eeling,  preceded 
the  Enlightenment  (Aufklarung),  though  continuing  to  run 
parallel  to  the  latter  mov^nent  when  that  developed.  The 
Enlightenment  in  Germany  was  sure  to  come.  P^dsm  had 
brok^  the  grasp  of  confessional  orthodoxy,  but  it  had  raised 
up  no  theological  leaders  to  take  the  intdlectual  place  of  the 
older  dogmatic  theologians.  The  e^hteenth  century,  with 
its  critical  rationalistic  spirit ;  the  worics  of  the  English  Deists 
and  their  opponents;  aiKl  the  radical  popular  modification  of 
Ddsm  in  IVance,  necessarily  mvaded  Germany  and  found  the 
intellectual  field  vacant,  through  the  discrediting  of  confessional 
orthodoxy  and  the  constructive  inefficiency  of  Pietism.  The 
result  wss  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Enlightenment,  as  it  styled 
itself.  To  call  it  rationalism  is  not  quite  just,  though  that  it 
largdy  became.  It  r^resented  many  shades.  Tts  chi^  im- 
portance is  that,  more  than  in  England  or  in  France,  by  its 
critical  and  constructive  work  it  prepared  the  way  for  a  great 
reconstruction  in  theology,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  to  spread  widely  throughout  Protestant  lands. 

Leibnitz's  speculations  (cmie,  p.  485)  were  too  deep  to  pro- 
duce a  profound  impression  on  his  own  age,  though  later  th^r 
were  of  powerful^ect.  Thomasius  {ante,  p.  499)  spread  a 
rationalistic  spMiit,  without  working  out  a  system.  His  influ- 
ence was  marked  in  developing  an  attitude  of  mind,  so  that  he 
has  not  untruly  been  described  as  the  "road-breaker  of  the 
Enlightenment."  Its  great  protagonist,  however,  was  Chris- 
tian Wolff  (1679-1754).  Not  a  creative  genhis,  it  was  WcJTs 
fortune  so  to  embody  and  give  expression  to  the  unformed  and 
inarticulate  thought  of  his  age,  as  to  become  the  phflosophical 
and  theological  leader  of  two  generations  of  his  countrymen. 
Skilled  in  mathematics,  like  most  of  the  philosophers  of  his  and 
the  preceding  eentuiy,  he  b^;an  lecturing  on  mathematics  m 
Halle  in  1707.  Here  his  philosophy  rapidly  developed,  in  dose 
connection  with  that  <tf  Leibnitz,  whose  deeper  thoughts,  how- 
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ever,  he  never  grasped.  That  alone  is  true,  Wolflf  held,  which 
can  be  demonstrated  by  logical  certainty  akin  to  mathematics. 
Truth  must  thus  rationally  be  deduced  from  the  innate  contents 
of  the  mind — ^the  "  pure  reason."  All  that  comes  by  experience 
is  merely  contingent  and  confirmatory.  The  world  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  multitude  of  simple  substances,  each  endowed 
with  force,  though  not  with  all  the  qualities  of  Leibnitz's 
monads  (antef  p.  485).  Bodies  are  aggregations  of  these  sub- 
stances. The  world  is  a  huge  machine,  ruled  by  mechanical 
laws.  The  soul  is  that  in  us  which  is  conscious  of  itself  and  of 
other  objects.  It  is  endowed  with  capacities  of  knowledge  and 
desire.  Their  completeness  of  fulfilment  is  pleasure,  their  in- 
completeness, pain. 

Since  the  world  is  contingent,  it  must  have  a  cause.  Hence 
God  exists  and  has  made  the  world.  The  laws  of  all  rational 
thinking  and  acting  give  us  the  divine  attributes.  Since  com- 
pleteness is  the  highest  aim  of  all  being,  all  that  aims  at  the 
completeness  of  ourselves  and  other  men  must  be  virtue. 
Hence  the  principles  of  right  action  are  embodied,  as  with  the 
Deists,  in  the  fundamental  divinely  appointed  constitution  of 
man.  Wolff  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be  revelation, 
though,  if  so,  it  could  contain  nothing  not  in  agreement  with 
reason;  nor  are  miracles  impossible,  though  improbable,  luid 
each  would  imply  two  acts  of  equal  power,  the  interruption  of 
the  order  of  nature  and  its  restoration  after  the  event.  Wolff's 
view  of  man  was  optimistic.  He  is  going  on  individually,  and 
socially,  to  larger  completeness.  Here  was  a  breach  with  the 
older  theology,  both  of  orthodoxy  and  of  Pietism,  and  one  that 
came  to  its  age  with  the  conclusiveness  of  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion. God,  natural  religion,  originally  implanted  morality, 
and  progress  toward  individual  and  racial  perfection,  not  super- 
natural revelation  or  supernatural  rescue  from  sin  and  ruin, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  religious  regard,  even  if  Wolff  allows 
a  little  standing  room  to  revelation  and  miracle.  Nor  is  man 
the  hopeless  or  incapable  being  of  the  older  theology. 

Wolff's  views  aroused  the  hostility  of  his  Pietistic  colleagues 
in  Halle.  They  procured  from  King  Frederick  William  I 
(1713-1740)  his  removal.  The  royal  sentence  was  even  to 
them  surprismgly  strenuous.  Wolff  was  ordered,  in  1723,  to 
leave  the  university  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  be  hanged. 
He  found  a  refuge  in  Marburg,  and  was^honorably  restored^touip 
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HaHe  m  1740  by  Frederick  the  Great.  His  work  had,  how^ 
ever,  become  common  property,  and  he  added  little  to  ik 
achievements  during  the  fourteen  years  in  HaUe  till  his  deatL 
His  thought  had  become  that  of  a  large  section  of  Gennany. 
The  sway  of  Pietism  in  HaUe  was  over. 

Less  radical,  but  influential  in  aiding  the  new  attitude  of 
German  thought,  was  Johann  Lorentz  von  Modiran  (1694  f* 
1755),  professor  in  HelmsUidt  and  finally  in  Gottingen.  The 
most  admired  preacher  of  his  time,  master  of  a  style  of  brilliaiKy 
in  Latin  or  in  German,  his  influence  was  essentially  latitutfi- 
narian.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  dogmatism  of  the  g^ 
thodox.  .  The  empha^  of  the  Pietists  awakened  no  re^Kxise 
in  him ;  nor  could  he  support  the  extreme  rationalism  of  Wolff. 
He  touched  most  fields  of  religious  thought,  and  hb  influence, 
on  the  whole,  favored  the  spread  of  the  Enlightenment.  Bis 
chief  service  was  in  the  field  of  history.  His  Instiiutionei,  first 
issued  in  1726  and  in  final  form  in  1755,  embraced  the  whole 
story  of  the  church.  In  his  Commeniarii  de  rebtu  Christiancmim 
ante  C(msUmtinum  of  1753,  he  treated  the  earlia*  o^ituries  m 
ampler  fashion.  Mosheim  well  deserves  the  name  of  '^the 
father  of  modem  chiuch  history.''  He  desired  to  be  free  of  aU 
partisan  bias,  and  succeeded  in  remarkable  measure  at  the 
expense  of  some  coloriessness.  His  is  the  first  diurdi  history 
which  aimed  to  tell  events  exactly  as  they  liiq>paied,  without 
a  cause  to  defend.  As  such,  and  by  reason  oi  its  learning 
and  style,  his  work  long  survived  his  death. 

More  extreme  rationalism  soon  found  its  representatives  in 
Germany.  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus  (1694-1768),  long  a 
highly  reputed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Hamburg,  and 
the  leader  in  scholarly  drdes  there,  had  travelled  in  En^and 
in  early  life,  and  had  there  adopted  Deist  vie?rs,  in  defaise  of 
which  he  wrote  much,  though  his  works  were  not  issued  tiB 
after  his  death,  when  they  were  put  forth  by  Lessing  between 
1774  and  1778  as  fragments  foimd  in  the  library  d  Wolfen- 
buttel — hence  Wolfenbuttd  Fragments,  the  publication  of  whidi 
aroused  immense  discussion.  As  with  the  Ddsts,  aU  diat  is 
true  is  that  natural  religion  which  teaches  the  existence  of  a 
wise  Creator,  a  primitive  morality,  and  inunortality — all  ascer- 
tainable by  reason.  The  world  itself  is  the  only  miracle  and 
the  only  revelation — all  others  are  impossible.  The  writers  of 
the  Bible  were  not  even  honest  men,  but  were  moved  by  fraud 
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and  selfishness.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  condition 
of  thought  in  Germany  that  Reimarus's  writings,  though  widely 
criticised,  were  no  less  valued  by  others  as  a  defense  of  religion 
agiunst  materialism  and  atheism. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-1781),  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation of  Reimarus's  religious  writings  was  due,  eminent  as  a 
dramatist  and  a  literary  and  artistic  critic,  himself  ranking  as 
a  German  classic  writer  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  though  not 
agreeing  wholly  with  Reimarus,  presented  in  his  Edvcaiwn  of 
the  Human  Race  of  1780  a  theory  of  much  plausibility.  As  the 
individuid  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood,  so  does  the  race.  The  Scriptiu'es  have 
been  given  by  God  to  meet  these  needs.  Childhood  is  moved 
by  immediate  rewards  and  punishments.  For  men  in  that 
condition  the  Old  Testament  is  a  divine  book  of  training,  with 
its  promises  of  long  life  and  temporal  blessings  (or  obedience. 
Youth  is  ready  to  sacrifice  present  ease  and  lesser  goods  for 
future  success  and  happiness.  For  it,  or  for  men  in  that  state, 
the  New  Testament  with  its  present  self-surrender  and  eternal 
rewards  is  a  fitting  guide.  But  manhood  is  ruled  by  duty, 
without  hope  of  rewwl  or  fear  of  punishment  as  its  motives. 
Its  guide  is  reason,  though  perhaps  Grod  may  yet  send  some 
further  revelation  as  its  aid.  Lessing's  work  spread  wide  the 
feeling  in  educated  Germany  that  tiie  historic  Christian  re- 
ligion belonged  to  a  past  or  to  an  inferior  present  stage  of 
human  development. 

The  effect  of  the  Enlightenment  was  a  wide  diffu^on  of  the 
views  that  what  alone  were  valuable  in  the  Scriptiures  were  the 
truths  oi  natural  religion  and  its  morality,  divested  of  miracle 
or  the  supernatural.  Jesus  was  a  moral  teacher  rather  than  a 
personal  centre  of  faith.  This  was  rationalism,  and  was  char- 
acteristic of  much  of  the  strongest  theological  thinking  of  Grer- 
many  by  1800,  and  was  to  continue  powerful  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Side  by  side  with  it,  confessional  orthodoxy  and 
Pietism  continued,  though  with  decreasing  intellectual  appeal, 
«id  much,  also,  which  may  be  called  semi-rationalism.  Yet 
the  age  was  characterized,  also,  by  vigorous  polemic  against 
superstitions,  and  a  large  development  of  vduntary  and 
popular  beneficence,  and  provision  for  popular  education. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  also  marked,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  Germany,  by  the  development  of  teictual  and  historical 
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studies  of  the  Bible  which  initiated  the  modem  period  of  criti- 
cism. The  English  schdar,  John  Mill  (1645-1707),  puUislied 
a  Greek  Testament,  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  maan- 
scriptSy  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Jean  le  Cl^c  (1657-1736), 
brought  up  in  Geneva,  later  an  Anninian  in  Amsterdam  from 
1684  to  his  death,  won  fame  as  an  exegete,  through  his  attonpts 
to  explain  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  without  dogmatic 
prepossessions — approaching  them  not  to  discover  proof  texts, 
but  their  actual  meaning.  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (16S7- 
1752),  long  head  <^  the  theological  semmary  in  Denkoidorf, 
in  Wurttemberg,  a  man  of  Pietistic  leanings,  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  New  Testament  manuscripts  may  be  grouped 
in  families,  and  to  establish  the  generally  accepted  critjcal 
canon  that  a  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  prrferred.  His 
{jfumum,  or  Index,  of  the  New  Testament,  of  1742,  was  the  most 
remarkable  conmientary  thus  far  produced.  Nothing,  he  de- 
dared,  should  be  read  into  the  Scripture,  and  nothing  thoe 
contained  omitted,  which  could  be  drawn  out  by  the  most 
rigid  application  of  grammatical  principles.  Wesl^  made  it 
the  basis  of  hb  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament  of  1755.  Con- 
temporaneously Johann  Jakob  Wettstein  (1693-1754),  of  Basd 
and  Amsterdam,  spent  nearly  a  lifetime  of  labor  on  his  Greek 
New  Testament  wiih  Various  Reading^  published  in  1751-1752. 
Textual  criticism  and  sound  exegesis  were  thus  given  a  great 
julvance. 

To  Jean  Astruc  (1684-1766),  royal  professor  of  medicine  m 
Paris,  was  due  the  announcement,  in  his  Conjectures  of  1753, 
of  the  composite  character  of  Genesis.  The  theory  won  essen- 
tial support  in  1781  from  Johann  Gottfried  Eid^m  (1752- 
1827),  later  the  rationalistic  professor  in  Gottingen,  often  called 
'''the  foimder  of  Old  Testament  criticism,"  but  it  is  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Astruc's  discovery 
won  extensive  recognition. 

In  Johann  August  Emesti  (1707-1781),  professor  in  Leipzig 
from  1742,  (Jermany  had  a  teacher  who  uot  only  aided  grcatJ; 
that  awakening  of  classical  tbouE;ht  and  ideals  which  afTecUil 
German  intellectual  life  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eig^htcenth 
century,  but  one  who  carried  to  New  Testament  interprebitiun 
the  same  principles  which  he  applied  to  classical  literature. 
The  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  same  grammatical  and 
historical  methods  in  the  one  field  as  in  the  oth^.    Reimarus 
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(ort^,  p.  526)>  in  his  seventh  Fragment^  published  by  Lessing 
in  1778,  for  the  first  time  subjected  the  Ufe  of  Christ  to  rigid 
historic  methods,  like  those  applied  to  secular  history.  His 
total  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  the  mytliical,  or  the  l^en- 
dary  left  his  results  barren  enough,  but  he  raised  questions  of 
mediod  and  conclusion  which  have  constituted  the  problems 
of  this  investigation,  in  large  measure,  ever  since.  Johann 
Salomo  Semler  (1725-1791),  professor  in  Halle  from  1752,  was 
<^  Pietistic  training,  though  in  manhood  a  conservative  ration- 
alist. IGs  importance  was  in  the  paths  he  indicated  rather 
than  in  the  results  he  achieved.  He  distinguished  between 
the  pennanent  truths  in  Scripture  and  the  dements  due  to  the 
times  in  which  the  several  books  were  written.  He  denied  the 
equal  value  of  all  parts  of  Scripture.  Revelation,  he  taught,  b 
in  Scripture,  but  all  Scripture  is  not  revelation.  The  creeds 
of  the  churdi  are  a  growth.  Church  history  is  a  development. 
In  particular  he  made  a  distinction  between  Petrine,  Judaizing 
paities,  in  the  eariy  church,  and  Pauline,  anti-Judaic,  that  was 
to  {day  a  great  r61e  in  later  discussions. 

SECTION  XI.     BOHAMTICISIf 

Nothing  seemed  more  charactmstic  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  eij^teenth  century  than  the  dominance  of  '"reason,"  or 
common  sense.  Tlie  age  was  unemotional,  intellectual,  it 
did  a  remarkable  work  in  questioning  that  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted cm  tradition,  in  sweeping  away  ancient  superstitions 
and  abuses,  and  demanding  the  rightfidness  of  that  which 
claimed  authority.  But  it  was  cdd  and  one-sided.  It  was 
met,  as  the  eighteenth  century  went  on,  by  an  immense  opposi- 
tion. The  claims  of  feeling  asserted  themselves,  voiced  in  a 
"return  to  nature,''  that  was  too  often  a  nature  conjured  up 
by  the  imagination,  but  accompanied  by  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  the  classical  and  the  mediseval,  and  the  revival  of  a  sense 
of  the  supernatural  in  religion,  often  vague  and  obscure,  but 
creating  a  totally  different  atmosphere  in  which  man's  claims 
as  a  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  purely  thinking,  being  were 
asserted. 

Its  most  effective  apostle  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712- 
1778) ;  but  the  movement  was  manifested  throughout  Europe. 
Nowhere  was  it  more  evident  than  in  Germany.    Lessing  shared 
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it.  Its  most  conspicuous  literary  representatives  there  were 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832)  and  Johann  Chrb- 
toph  Friedrich  von  Schiller  (1759-1805).  The  older  n^c»- 
aliism  was  not,  indeed,  swept  from  the  field,  but  a  totally  difier- 
ent  habit  of  thought  contended  on  more  than  equal  terms  for 
the  mastery — ^that  of  Romanticism. 

Philosophy,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  seemed  to  lesd 
to  no  thoroughfare.  Leibnitz  had  taught  that  all  knowledge 
was  an  elucidation  of  that  which  was  wrapped  up  innate  m 
the  monad.  Wolff  had  affirmed  the  power  of  ^pure  reason" 
to  give  the  only  certainties.  On  the  other  hand,  Locke  had 
taught  that  all  comes  by  experience,  and  though  Hume  had 
pushed  to  scepticism  all  conclusion  based  on  cause  and  sub- 
stance, he  had  viewed,  like  Locke,  all  knowledge  as  founded  on 
experience.  The  British  and  the  German  tendencies  were  i^ 
parentiy  mutually  destructive.  It  was  to  be  the  work  of  Kant 
to  combine  and  supersede  both,  on  a  new  basis  which  diould  be 
the  starting-point  of  modem  philosophy,  and  to  give  a  value 
to  feeling  which  neither  earlier  parties  had  recognized. 

Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804)  was  a  native  of  Konigsberg, 
where  all  his  life  was  spent.  Hb  paternal  ancestry,  he  bdieved, 
was  Scotch.  His  earliest  influences  were  Pietist.  In  1755 
Kant  became  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Hb 
development  was  slow.  He  held  at  first  to  the  school  ol  Leib- 
nitz-Wolff. Study  of  Hiune  awakened  doubts  as  to  its  ade- 
quacy, though  he  did  not  become  Hume's  disciple.  Rcmsseaa 
profoundly  influenced  him  with  the  '^  discovery  of  the  deep 
hidden  nature  of  man."  In  1781  came  Kant's  epoch-making 
work,  the  Critique  cf  Pure  Reason — a  blow  struck  primarily 
at  the  then  dominant  philosophy  of  Wolff.  His  f<xmative 
treatises  rapidly  followed,  and  hb  thought  was  soon  powerful 
in  Germany.  By  1797  hb  mental  and  physical  powers  had 
begim  a  decline  which  was  to  end  in  pitifid  ruin.  A  little  man 
in  physical  statins,  never  married,  of  strict  moral  uprightnesa, 
he  devoted  himself  to  hb  task  with  singular  simplicity  and 
fidelity. 

Kant's  syston  b  m  many  respects  a  theory  ct  kaoiHedge. 
With  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hume  he  held  that  in  oar  knowl- 
edge something,  or  some  stimulus — the  content — comes  to  the 
mind  from  without.  \^th  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  be  maintained 
that  the  mmd  has  certain  innate  qualities,  transcoidaiit  in  the 
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sense  that  they  do  not  come  by  experience,  which  condition 
and  give  form  to  that  which  comes  from  without.  Time  and 
^ace  are  subjective  conditions  under  which  perception  is  pos- 
a^e.  The  mind  classifies  what  comes  to  it  from  without 
under  its  own  laws.  These  are  the  categories.  Knowledge  is^ 
therefore,  the  product  of  two  elements — a  content  from  without, 
to  which  form  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  mind.  These  two  ele- 
ments give  us  experience ;  but  they  do  not  give  us  knowledge 
of  what  things  are  in  themselves,  only  of  what  our  minds  make 
of  what  has  come  into  them  from  widiout.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion from  ''pure  reason,''  as  Wolff  had  attempted  of  God, 
natural  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  is  intellec- 
tually impossible.  We  cannot  thus  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
these  existences  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Nature  may  be 
studied  as  the  realm  of  exact  law,  but  the  law  is  simply  that 
of  our  own  thinking. 

While  absolute  knowledge  of  that  beyond  experience  is, 
■  therefore,  unattainable  by  purely  intellectual  processes,  man 
is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  when  he  asks  what 
ought  he  to  do  ?  This  subject  was  developed  in  Kant's  Critique 
cf  the  Practical  Reason  of  1788.  When  man  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  conduct,  he  feels  within  the  ''categorical  imperative" 
— an  imperative  because  a  command ;  and  categorical  because 
without  conditions.  It  is  so  to  act  that  the  principles  of  action 
may  become  those  of  universal  law — in  a  phrase,  do  your  duty. 
That  moral  law  within  is  the  noblest  of  man's  possessions, 
it  shows  him  as  a  personality  and  not  as  a  machine.  With 
this  "categorical  imperative"  three  postulates,  or  inseparable 
thoughts,  are  united.  The  most  evident  is,  that  if  man  ought  to 
do  lus  duty,  he  can.  Hence  man  must  have  freedom.  And 
freedom  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  supersensuous  realm  of  moral 
purpose — of  a  sphere  of  moral  order.  A  second  postulate  is  that 
of  immortality.  If  life  should  be  subjected  to  the  cat^orical 
imperative  it  must  last  long  enough  for  that  result  to  be  accom- 
plished. Closely  connected  is  the  third  postulate.  \^ue 
should  result  in  happiness.  Experience  does  not  give  that 
union.  Hence  its  accomplishment  demands  a  power  that  can 
unite  the  two.  The  third  postulate  is,  therefore,  God.  His 
existence  is  in  the  "pure  reason"  only  a  hypothesis;  but  m  the 
postulates  of  the  practical  reason  it  becomes  a  conviction. 

Kant's  religious  ideas  were  set  forth  in  his  Religion  Within  the 
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Bounds  of  Reason  Only  of  1793.  Rnphaaizing  morality 
the  prime  content  of  the  practical  reason,  he  reduces 
practically  to  theistic  ethics.  Evil  and  the  categCMrical  impera- 
tive contest  for  the  obedience  of  man.  One  ruled  by  this  prin- 
ciple of  moral  good — ^the  cat^orical  imperative — b  pleasipg 
to  God,  is  a  son  of  Grod.  Of  this  sonship  Christ  b  the  hi^est 
illustration.  The  invisible  church  is  the  ideal  union  ot  aD  those 
obedient  to  moral  law.  The  visible  church  is  a  union  to  devdop 
this  obedience.  Its  complete  achievement  will  be  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Kant's  contribution  to  Christian  theology  wh3  not 
his  rationalizing  interpretation  of  doctrines,  but  his  vindica- 
ticm  of  man's  profoundest  feelings  as  bases  of  practical  religious 
conviction  and  moral  conduct. 

A  decided  impulse  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
was  given  by  Johann  Gottfried  von  Header  (1744-1803),  in 
early  life  an  intimate  with  Goethe,  influenced  by  personal  con- 
tact with  Kant,  and  an  eager  supporter  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment. From  1776  to  his  death  he  was  court  preachy  in  Wei- 
mar. His  Spirit  cf  Hebrew  Poetry  appeared  in  1782-1783. 
His  PkUosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind  in  1784-1791.  Re- 
ligion, especially  Christianity,  is  the  embodiment  of  that  wfaidi 
is  deepest  in  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  views  and  feelings  (^  the  times 
in  which  the  several  books  were  written.  They  are,  therefore, 
essentially  a  religious  literature.  What  is  true  and  permanent 
in  them  must  be  distinguished  from  the  temporary  and  local 

Out  of  this  romantic  movement  came  the  most  influential 
German  theologian  of  the  openmg  nineteenth  century,  and  cme 
whose  work  has  moulded  religious  thought  far  outside  the  hot^ 
ders  of  his  native  land — ^Friedrich  Danid  Ernst  Sdileiermadier 
(1768-1834).  The  son  of  a  Prussian  army  chaplain,  he  was 
educated  by  the  Moravians,  fell  under  the  influence  ol  the  views 
of  Wolff  and  Semler,  and  was  then  greatiy  iD^>ressed  by  Hate, 
Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Romanticism.  In  1796  he  became  hospital 
chaplain  in  Berlin,  then  a  centre  of  the  Enlightenment,  and 
there  published  in  1799  his  remarkable  Addresses  on  Religion, 
directed  to  a  rationalistic  circle.  In  these  his  fundamental 
thoughts  were  set  forth.  From  1804  to  1807  he  was  prcrfessor 
in  Halle.  In  the  year  last  named  he  settied  once  more  in  Ber- 
lin, becoming  a  littie  later  pastor  ^  the  Trinity  QiurdL  In 
1810,  on  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Bed&i,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  professor  of  theology,  a  post  which  he  occupied  till  his 
death  in  1834.  In  1821-1822  he  set  forth  his  mature  views  in 
his  Christian  Belief  According  to  the  Principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Church. 

Schleiermacher's  prime  significance  is  that  he  took  up  into 
his  own  system  the  results  of  previous  tendencies,  and  gave  to 
theology  a  new  basis,  and  to  the  person  of  Christ  a  meaning 
largely  ignored  in  his  age.  Orthodoxy  and  rationalism  had 
both  made  religion  essentially  acceptance  of  an  intellectual  ^ 
system  and  an  externally  authoritative  rule  of  conduct.  To 
the  orthodox  rdigion  was  based  on  assent  to  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  To  the  rationalists  it  was 
acceptance  of  natural  theology  and  of  universal  morality  as- 
certained by  the  reason.  Botii  parties  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury looked  upon  religion  and  morality  as  primarily  means  for 
securing  a  happy  inmiortality.  To  Schleiermacher  the  sole 
basis  of  religion  is  inward,  in  the  feeling.  In  itself  religion  is 
neither  a  body  of  doctrines,  revealed  or  rationally  certified, 
nor  a  system  of  conduct,  though  both  belief  and  conduct  flow 
from  religion. 

Schleiermacher  took  much  from  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant. 
In  our  experience  we  perceive  the  antithesis  of  the  manifold  and 
changing  over  against  a  principle  of  unity  and  permanency. 
These  antitheses  give  us  the  Absolute  and  eternal — Grod — ^with- 
out whom  all  would  be  chaos ;  and  the  world,  without  which  all 
would  be  empty.  The  Absolute  is  throughout  all.  God  is  there- 
fore immanent  in  His  world.  Man  is,  in  himself,  as  with  Leib- 
nitz, a  microcosm,  a  reflection  of  the  universe.  As  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  universal,  absolute,  and  eternal,  he  feds  him- 
self finite,  limited,  temporary — in  a  word,  dependent.  This 
feding  of  dependence  is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  To  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  the  universal  and  the  finite,  to  bring  man  into 
harmony  with  God,  is  the  aim  of  all  religions.  Hence  the  worth 
of  each  religion  is  to  be  measured  by  the  d^ree  in  which  this 
result,  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  is  accomplished.  Hence  religions 
are  not  to  be  divided  into  true  and  fsJse,  but  into  relative  de- 
grees oi  adequacy.  All  advances  in  religion  throughout  his- 
tory are  in  a  true  sense  revelations,  a  fuller  manifestation  to 
human  consciousness  of  the  inmianent  God.  Of  all  religions 
thus  far  known  to  men,  Chrbtianity  is  the  best,  since  it  most 
fully  accomplishes  what  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religions  to  achieve. 
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Its  problems  are  those  most  fundamental  to  all  religion,  sm 
and  pardon,  separation  and  reconcQiation.  And  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central  element.  He  is 
Himself  the  reconciliation  of  the  finite  with  the  miiversal,  the 
temporal  with  the  eternal,  the  miion  of  God  and  man.  He  is» 
therefore,  the  Mediator  of  this  reconciliation  to  others.  Henoe 
Schleiermacher  was  strongly  Christocentric.  The  life  thus 
uniting  the  temporal  and  the  eternal — man  and  God — ^is  now 
inunortal.  An  immortality  in  duration  is  a  great  hope,  but 
true  immortality  is  a  quality  of  life  rather  than  a  mere  question 
of  duration. 

Doctrines  are  these  fundamental  reli^ous  experioices  defin* 
ing  and  interpreting  themselves  intellectually;  but  these  ex- 
planations have  only  a  relative  and  secondary  value.  They  have 
changed  and  may  change.  They  are  simply  the  forms  in  which 
abiding  truth  from  time  to  time  expresses  itself. 

In  Schleiermacher's  view,  morality  is  the  result  of  the  proper 
understanding  of  that  of  ^diich  man  is  a  part,  the  family,  the 
conununity,  tiie  state,  the  world.  Such  an  enlarging  view  ct 
his  real  place  in  these  relations  will  drive  out  selfishness  and 
self-centering.  Morality  is  not  religion,  nor  religion  morality ; 
but  religion  is  the  main  aid  to  morality.  It  asks  the  question 
insistently,  what  ought  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
consciousness. 

Schleiermacher  was  condemned  by  the  orthodox  of  his  day 
as  too  radical,  by  the  rationalists  as  too  visionary ;  but  no  one 
has  influenced  modem  religious  thinking  in  Protestant  circles 
more,  or  more  variously. 

Kant's  system  contained  two  evident  points  of  difficulty. 
It  denied  the  pow^  of  intellectual  processes  to  give  knoixdedge 
of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  it  did  not  explain  hem 
mental  processes  are  necessarily  the  same  in  all  individuals. 
Philosophy  was  developed  in  the  clarification  of  both  these 
difficulties,  under  the  influence  of  Romanticism,  into  idealism, 
by  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814)  and  Friedrich  WB- 
helm  Joseph  von  Schelling  (1775-1854) ;  but  in  more  consistent 
form  and  with  a  stricter  realism,  though  predominandy  ideal- 
istically,  by  Hegel. 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831)  was  a  native  erf 
Stuttgart,  educated  at  Tubingen.  He  taught  in  Jena,  with 
scanty  foUowing,  from  1801  to  1807.    From  J^^jlSlG  he 
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wms  the  head  of  the  gymnasium  school  in  Nuremberg.  The 
year  1818  saw  his  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  Berlin, 
where  his  fame  rapidly  rose  to  that  of  the  first  philosopher  of 
his  day  in  Germany.  He  died  of  cholera,  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  and  activity,  in  1831.  This  distinction  was  in  spite 
of  his  uninteresting  and  obscure  manner  of  presentation  in  the 
classroom. 

To  Hegel  the  universe  is  a  constant  development  of  the 
Absolute,  that  is,  God,  through  struggle  and  effort.  The  Abso- 
lute is  spirit,  and  its  develoinnent  b  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  by  which  mind  thinks  itself  out  logically.  These  always 
involve  three  stages,  a  movement  in  one  direction — a  thesis. 
This  proceeds  till  it  encounters  its  opposition  or  its  limitation 
— ^the  antithesis.  But  the  two  are  but  aspects  of  the  one  Abso- 
lute, and  both  the^  and  antithesis  unite  in  a  higher  union,  the 
synthesis.  Over  against  the  "  idea,"  the  thesis,  as  its  antithesis, 
is  nature — but  the  two  unite  in  higher  synthesis  in  man,  who  is 
the  union  of  both  mind  and  matter.  Since  all  is  the  Absolute 
developing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  thought,  the  laws 
of  thought  are  the  laws  of  things ;  and  since  our  thinking  is  a 
fragment  of  that  of  the  Absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  gives 
us  true  knowledge  of  the  things  outside  our  minds,  and  is  the 
same  in  all  minds  since  a  part  oi  the  one  Absolute.  Since  we 
are  portions  of  the  Absolute  come  to  consciousness,  a  prime  duty 
of  tiie  finite  spirit  is  to  realize  its  relation  to  the  Absolute — 
such  realization  is  religion.  Religion  may,  indeed,  b^in,  as 
with  Schleiermacher,  in  feeling ;  but  to  be  true  it  must  become 
real  knowledge.  Every  religion  is  an  attempt  thus  to  know 
God,  of  whidi  Christianity  is  the  most  complete  realization. 
God  is  always  striving  to  reveal  Himself ;  yet  this  outworking 
must  always  be  through  the  three  necessary  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  Father  is  the  divine  unity — ^the  thesis.  He 
objectifies  Himself  in  the  Son — ^the  antithesb.  The  uniting 
love  is  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  synthesis.  The  whole  process  gives 
the  Trinity.  So  regarding  the  incarnation.  Grod  is  the  thesis. 
He  is  distinguished  from  &iite  humanity,  the  antithesis.  Both 
unite  in  the  higher  synthesis,  the  God-man.  Hegel's  system 
did  much  to  substitute  for  the  older  sharp  distinction  between 
the  divine  and  the  human,  the  sense  of  their  fundamental 
unity  so  prevalent  in  modem  Protestant  theology. 

The  profundity,  power,  and  ingenuity  of  Hegel's  views 
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cannot  be  questioned.  Yet  they  were  too  proerusteanty  jAB- 
osophical  not  to  lead  to  reaction.  Thou^  their  reign  in  Ger- 
many was  comparatively  short,  they  had  much  following  m 
Great  Britain  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  long  been  influential  in  America. 

SECTION  XII.      FUBTHER  GERMAN  DEVELOPMENTS 

Hegel's  theory  of  development  had  a  significant  applicatkm 
to  New  Testament  criticism  in  the  work  of  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (1792-1860),  professor  in  Tubingen  from  1826  to  his  death, 
and  founder  of  the  new  Tubingen  school  in  theology.  The 
essential  features  of  his  interpretation  were  sketched  by  Baor 
in  hb  account  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  published 
in  1831,  and  were  thenceforward  devebped  in  a  series  of  bril- 
liant studies,  which  won  many  disciples.  All  historical  progress, 
Baur  felt,  with  Hegel,  must  be  through  the  three  stages  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  Semler  {ante,  p.  529)  had  already 
taught  the  exbtence  of  Petrine  (Judaizing)  and  Pauline  parties 
in  the  early  church.  These  gave  the  elements  of  the  H^elian 
triad.  Christianity,  so  Baur  taught,  began  as  essentially  a 
Messianic  Judaism.  This — ^the  thesis — was  the  position  of  all 
the  original  Apostles.  Tlie  necessary  antithesis  inevitably  arose 
and  was  Pauline  Christianity.  Petrine  and  Pauline  views 
struggled  far  into  the  second  century;  but  the  inevitable  s^yn- 
thesis  came  eventually,  in  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  whidi  hcm- 
ored  both  Peter  and  Paul,  and  was  unconscious  that  they  had 
ever  stood  in  serious  opposition. 

The  most  debated  use  made  by  Baur  of  this  reconstructioD 
of  the  early  history  of  the  church  was  a  redating  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  They  must  display  the  biases  of  the 
various  aspects  of  this  devdopment— that  is,  they  must  show 
"tendencies."  Applying  this  test,  Baur  found  only  Romans, 
Oalatians,  and  the  Cotudhian  qiistles  genuinely  Pauline,  since 
they  alone  showed  traces  of  the  cx^nflict.  The  others  dtd  not 
reveal  the  struggle,  and  hence  loust  be  dated  later^  when  it 
had  become  a  forgotten  stoiy.  Revelation  was  earty  and  Juda- 
izing. In  1847  Baur  turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  Gospeb 
by  the  same  methods.  Matthew  reveals  Judaizing  tendencies, 
and  is  the  oldest.  Luke  is  probably  a  reworking  of  Marcion's 
(ante,  p.  57)  gospel    Mark  sought  to  hide  the^eooflipt^  mxC 
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is  later,  while  John  is  not  only  irenic  but  betrays  familiarity 
^th  controversies  of  the  later  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  greats  part  of  the  New  Testament  was,  therefore,  written 
in  the  second  century. 

Baur's  discussion  aroused  advocates  and  opponents  in  great 
numbers.  Its  ultimate  effect  on  New  Testament  investigation 
vrss  most  beneficial.  These  debates  immensely  enlarged  the 
knowledge  of  the  early  church  and  of  its  literature.  Thm  re- 
sults have  been,  however,  the  best  answer  to  Baur's  own  the- 
ories. He  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  significance  of 
Christ  in  the  development  of  the  early  church.  Tliere  were 
important  differences  between  Judaic  and  Paidine  Christianity ; 
but  to  reduce  the  intellectual  reactions  of  nascent  Christianity 
to  these  only  is  far  too  simple.  There  were  many  other  shades 
of  unlikeness.  Above  all,  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  atmosphere  impossible 
in  Baur's  time,  makes  it  inconceivable  that  the  books  which 
he  assigns  to  it  could,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  then  written. 
Hiey  are  not  of  that  age  and  outlook. 

By  the  time  that  Baur  began  his  work,  and  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, German  theologians  were  divided  into  three  main 
groups.  On  one  extreme  stood  the  rationalbts,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  tyj)e  of  the  closing  eighteenth  century.  Among 
them  none  was  of  greater  influence  than  Heinrich  Eberhard 
Crottlob  Paulus  (1761-1851),  professor  from  17S9  in  Jena,  who 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  long  life  (1811-1844)  as  projfessor 
in  Heidelberg.  An  opponent  of  all  supematuralism,  his  Life 
cff  Jesus  of  1828  is  typical  of  the  woodenness  of  the  rationalism 
of  his  period.  Christ's  walking  on  the  water,  he  explains  as 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples,  viewing  Christ  through 
the  mist  as  He  walked  on  the  shore.  The  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  was  accomplished  by  the  generous  freedom  with 
which  Christ  bestowed  the  little  food  He  had,  thus  awakening 
the  generosity  of  those  in  the  throng  who  had  a  larger  supply. 
Christ's  death  was  no  real  event.  He  revived  in  the  tomb, 
aroused  by  the  earthquake,  and  returned  to  His  disciples. 

Confessional  orthodoxy  of  the  most  uncompromising  pattern 
had  a  notable  representative  in  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg 
(1802-1869),  professor  m  Berlin  from  1826  to  his  death. 

Between  the  two  extremes  stood  a  '' mediating"  school, 
largely  influenced  by  Schleiermacher,  sharing  his  wanndi  <pf 
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Christian  feeling,  perhaps  generally  intensified,  strong  de- 
voted, like  him,  to  the  personal  Chnst,  but  disposed  to  accept 
many  of  the  results  of  critidsm,  especially  regarding  the  Biblical 
inspiration  and  narratives. 

Most  influential  of  these  ''mediating"  theologians  was 
Johann  August  WUhelm  Neander  (1789-1850).  Of  Hebreir 
parentage,  originally  David  Mendel^  he  took  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  at  baptism  in  1806,  to  dgnify  his  new  birth. 
A  student  under  Schleiermacher  in  Halle,  it  was  his  teacher's 
influence  that  secured  for  him  a  professor^p  in  Berlin  in  1813, 
which  he  filled  with  distinction  till  his  death  in  1850.  Nean- 
der turned  his  attention  to  church  history  with  a  series  of  re- 
markable monographs,  and  in  1826  published  the  first  v<dume 
of  his  History  of  the  ChrisHan  Religion  and  CImrch,  at  wtddi 
he  labored  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Distinguished  by  thorou^ 
use  of  the  sources,  Neander's  conception  of  the  history  of  the 
church  was  that  of  a  divine  life  gaining  increasing  control  over 
the  lives  of  men.  That  life  b  manifested  in  individuals. 
Hence,  Neander's  work  was  a  series  of  striking  biographical 
portraits.  Its  weakness  was  its  over-emphases  on  the  influence 
of  individuals,  and  its  scanty  appreciation  of  the  institutional 
or  corporate  life  of  the  church.  Yet  it  put  church  history  on  a 
new  plane  of  achievement.  Quite  as  significant  as  his  writings 
were  the  influence  of  Neander's  personal  intercourse  witii  his 
students,  and  his  childlike,  unaffected  Christian  trust.  ^Hie 
heart  makes  the  theologian,"  was  frequentiy  on  his  lq»,  and 
expresses  his  character.  Few  men  have  been  more  parsonafly 
helpful  or  more  beloved. 

A  similar  personal  influence  was  exerdsed  by  Friedridi 
August  Gottreu  Tholuck  (1799-1877),  who  became  a  professor 
in  Berlin  in  1823,  but  held  a  chair  in  Halle  from  1826  to  his 
death.  A  man  of  Pietistic  sympathies,  yet  with  acceptance  of 
the  critical  views  in  many  features,  he  turned  Halle  from  the 
rationalism  which  had  dominated  since  the  time  of  Wolff  to  the 
Evangelicalism  which  still  characterizes  it.  As  a  preadier  he 
was  distinguished.  His  kindness  to  English  and  American 
students  was  unwearied. 

A  third  important  representative  of  the  '^  mediating  *'  school 
was  Isaac  August  Domer  (1809-1884),  a  stud^it  in  TulHngen 
from  1827  to  1832,  and  an  instructor  there  in  1834.  After  ser- 
vice in  a  niunber  of  German  imiversities  he  closed  hb  career  as 
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professor  in  Berlin  from  1862  to  his  death  in  1884.  Domer's 
most  important  early  publication  was  his  Doctrine  cf  the  Person 
of  Christ  of  1839.  His  completed  theolc^y  was  formulated  in 
fulness,  late  in  life,  in  his  System  of  the  Doctrines  of  Faith  of 
1879-1880.  Theology  and  philosophy  are  truly  akin,  but  both 
embody  themselves  in  a  progressive  historic  development. 
Christian  belief  thus  finds  its  attestation  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  in  turn  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  spiritual 
experience  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  had  its  grow- 
ing clarification  in  Christian  history.  The  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  the  incarnation  in  which  Christ  is  the  revelation 
of  what  God  is,  and  of  what  man  may  be — ^the  Head  of  human- 
ity. Domer  had  much  influence  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
A  comparatively  minor  featiu^  of  his  system,  that  man's  moral 
status  is  not  finally  determined  till  he  has  been  brought,  here 
or  hereafter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ,  adc^ted 
by  the  theologians  of  Andover  Seminary,  and  popularly  known 
as  "continued  probation,"  led  to  the  heated  "Andover  omtro- 
versy ''  in  America  in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  "mediating  school,"  by  reason  of  its  warm  Christian 
faith,  and  its  partial,  though  cautious,  acceptance  of  critical 
positions,  had  no  little  following  in  lands  essentially  theologically 
conservative  like  the  United  States;  but  like  all  compromising 
parties  its  influence  was  temporary,  and  in  Gerxnany  has 
hardly  survived  its  principal  leaders. 

The  most  epoch-making  book  in  German  theological  devel-    ' 
opment  came  not  from  any  of  these  schools,  but  from  a  young 
scholar  of  twenty-seven  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  1835,  " 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  (1808-1874).    Strauss  had  made  hun- 
self  at  home  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.    He  was  familiar  with 
the  earlier  positions  of  Baur.    He  was,  also,  acquainted  with 
the  interpretation  as  mythical  which  the  historian  and  states^ 
man  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr  (1776-1831)  had  made  of  the  -^ 
early  story  of  Rome.    These  principles  he  now  applied  to  the 
life  of  Christ.    He  was  far  from  denying  that  much  could  be 
known  of  Jesus'  earthly  career;  it  must  be  viewed,  however, 
as  moving  wholly  in  the  realm  of  the  human,  like  other  his- 
torical events.    Of  the  Gospel  sources,  he  regarded  that  bearing  * 
the  name  of  John  as  most  removed  in  time  and  of  the  least 
historical  worth,  thus  differing  from  much  of  the  scholarship 
immediately  before  him  which,  notably  that  of  Schleiermacher, 
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had  preferred  John  to  the  others.  Strauss  gave  the  first  place 
to  Matthew f  but  none  of  the  Grospek  were  by  eye-witnesses. 
Mjrades  are  inherently  impossible ;  but  the  G<^pels  are  full  of 
them.  The  ordinary  rationalistic  interpretations,  like  tiiose 
of  Paulus  {antey  p.  537),  are  ridiculous;  the  assertions  of  the 
ultra-rationalists,  like  Reimarus  {arde,  p.  526),  that  they  were  re- 
counted with  intent  to  deceive,  are  impossible.  The  only  ade- 
quate explanation  is  that  the  simple,  natural  facts  of  Christ's 
life  are  covered  over  with  myth.  The  men  of  that  time  weie 
expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  be  a  wonder-worker ;  they  were 
looking  for  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy ;  they  had 
great  true  ideas,  such  as  that  the  race  is  partly  divine  and  ^^rtly 
human,  that  it  rises  above  death  by  union  with  God.  These 
were  attributed  to,  or  regarded  as  impersonated  in,  Christ. 
Jesus  lived ;  but  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  b  ther^orep 
essentially,  in  all  His  superhuman  characteristics  a  creation  of 
myth. 

Strauss's  book  aroused  an  enormous  controversy.  He  had 
attacked  the  views  of  every  party  in  contemporary  Germany, 
the  orthodox,  the  rationalists  of  all  shades,  the  "  mediating  *' 
theologians.  He  met  unsparing  denunciation.  He  was  de- 
barred all  further  theological  employment,  and  lived  an  on- 
bittered  existence.  Yet,  looking  back  from  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  is  evident  that  his  worik  placed 
the  investigation  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  a  new  plane,  that  he 
answered  conclusively  the  older  rationalists,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussions which  he  inaugurated  have  been  of  inunense  service. 
Though  the  legend,  that  is,  the  transformation  of  the  actual 
facts  by  retelling  and  accretion,  la  generally  preferred  to  tiie 
myth,  such  explanation  of  much  other^'ise  perplexing  in  the 
Gospels  is  widely  accepted.  Strauss^s  estimate  of  the  relative 
low  historic  value  of  the  Johanniiie  Gospei*  though  not  undi^ 
puted,  is  very  generally  entertainoJ.  His  prefereiiee  for  3/af- 
ikew  has  almost  universally  given  place,  especially  since  the 
labors  of  Heinrich  Julius  Holtzmann  (1832-1910),  to  a  view  that 
sees  in  Mark  the  oldest  narrative,  and  posits  by  its  side,  as  the 
other  main  source  of  Matthew  and  Lxike,  an  early  cQllectioD  of 
Christ's  sayings. 

Granting  the  services  of  Strauss's  youthful  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  New  Testament  seliolarahip*  two  fundamental 
criticisms  of  his  method  as  a  whole  remdi^itizeK|<fe#!li^urch 
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<3eated  that  which  is  unportant  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  albeit 
unconsciously ;  or  Christ  is  the  source  of  the  chimrh.  If  Strauss 
and  those  who  share  his  essential  position  were  right,  the 
former  conclusion  is  true ;  but  it  seems  much  more  difficult  of 
acceptance  than  the  latter.  Nor  has  the  purely  human  his- 
'toriad  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  though  largely  de- 
veloped to  the  present,  led  to  the  construction  of  a  really  plausi- 
ble picture  that  could  long  be  maintained.  As  one  of  the 
ablest  living  students  of  the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the 
life  of  Christ  has  asserted,  its  results  have  been  essentially  fail- 
ure.* The  sayings  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  the  beliefs  of  the  early 
church  as  witnessed  by  the  Paidine  letters,  demand,  as  Fried- 
rich  Loofs  (1858r-)  of  Halle  contends,'  a  Being  impossible  of 
classification  merely  in  the  cat^ories  of  humanity. 

Strauss's  work  was  the  inspiration,  in  large  measure,  of  the 
French  scholar,  Ernst  Renan  (1823-1892).  Hb  Life  of  Jesus, 
of  1863,  was  indebted,  though  in  less  measure,  also  to  the  work 
of  other  German  students.  The  literary  skill,  the  charm  with 
which  Renan's  marvellous  pen  depicted  the  purely  human  life 
of  a  Galilean  peasant  prophet,  gave  Renan's  work  enormous 
and  permanent  popularity.  Yet  it  was  sentimental,  theatrical, 
and,  in  its  use  of  the  sources,  fundamentally  insincere.  Infi- 
nitely superior  to  Strauss  in  literary  art,  in  other  reelects 
Renan's  work  stood  on  a  far  lower  level. 

The  most  potent  in^uence  alike  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  the  early  church  and  of  theology  in  Grermany  during 
the  last  half-century  has  been  that  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1822- 
1889).  A  disciple  at  first  of  the  school  of  Baur,  he  broke  with 
its  main  contentions  when  he  published  the  second  edition  of 
his  Origin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  1857.  Baur's  H^elian 
Petrine  th^is  and  Pauline  antithesis  are  not  adequate  explana- 
tions of  the  growth  of  the  early  church.  There  were  differ- 
ences, but  all  parties  had  a  greater  fundamental  unity  in  own- 
ing the  mastery  of  Jesus.  Nor  are  the  unlikenesses  of  early 
Christianity  resolvable  into  two  sharply  antagonistic  parties. 
There  were  many  shades  of  opinion.  Christianity  came  into 
no  empty  world,  but  one  filled  with  religious,  philosophical,  and 
institutional  ideas.    By  them,  especially  on  Gentile  soil,  the 

» Albert  Schweitaer  (1876-),  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  1910. 

*  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  Christ,  1913 :  also  Wsr  war  Jesus  Christus, 
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ample,  primitive  truths  of  Christianity  were  profoundly  mo£- 
&ed,  resulting  in  the  theology  and  institutions  of  the  dd 
Catholic  Church.  This  fertile  and  illuminating  interpretatian 
is  that  most  widely  accepted  by  modem  Protestant  sciiolars. 

Ritschl  began  teaching  in  the  University  of  Bonn  in*  1846. 
In  1864  he  became  professor  in  Gottingen,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Here  he  published,  m  1870-1874,  his  chi^  the- 
ological work,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justificakon  and  Reoon- 
ciliation.  Ritschl  had  few  personal  disciples,  but  the  propa- 
gating influence  of  his  writings  was  great. 

Ritschl  was  much  influenced  by  Kant's  assertion  of  moral 
feeling  as  the  basis  of  practical  certainty  and  denial  of  absolute 
mtellectual  knowledge,  and  by  Schleiermacher's  aflSrmation  of 
religious  consciousness  as  the  foundation  of  conviction.  Yet 
Schleiermacher's  assertion  of  the  normative  value  of  rdig&ous 
consciousness  was,  to  his  thinking,  too  individual.  The  real 
consciousness  is  not  that  of  the  individual,  but  that  of  the 
Christian  conmiunity,  the  church.  Nor  is  that  consciousness 
a  source  of  abstract  speculative  knowledge.  It  has  to  do  with 
eminently  practical,  personal  relationships — those  of  God  and 
the  religious  community — sin  and  salvation.  Hence  "natural" 
or  spe<nilative  philosophic  theology  is  valudess.  Philosophy 
may  give,  as  witii  Aristotle,  a  "first  cause" ;  but  that  is  far  frwn 
a  loving  Father.  Such  a  practical  revelation  is  made  to  us 
only  through  Christ.  That  revelation  isjnediated  to  us  through 
the  consciousness  of  the  first  disciples.  Hence  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  revealing  their  religious  background,  and  especially 
the  New  Testament,  as  recording  their  consciousness  of  Christ 
and  His  Gospel,  are  of  supreme  value.  To  ascertain  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
no  theory  of  inspiration  is  necessary,  only  normal  historical 
investigation. 

Though  Ritschl  thus  rejected  metaphysics  as  an  aid  to 
Christian  truth,  he  made  much  use  of  a  tlieorj^  of  knowlaJ^ 
advocated  by  the  philosopher  Rudolf  Hermaim  LoUe  (1817- 
1881).  While  it  is  true,  Lotze  held  vrith  Kant,  that  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves  cannot  be  kno^r^,  he  affirmed  that 
they  are  truly  known  in  their  attributes  or  activities,  A  brick 
pavemcGit  is  known,  and  truly  kno^m,  to  me  as  a  sidewalk* 
To  the  ants  whose  mounds  of  sand  rise  between  the  bricks  it 
may  be  a  home.    What  it  is  abstractly  or  in  itself  I  hav^  no 
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means  of  knowing.  If  that  knowledge  in  its  attributes  is  one 
Meeting  my  conduct  it  is  a  "value  judgment/'  So  Ritschl 
held  that  to  those  who  came  in  contact  with  Him  in  the  first 
Christian  conmiunityi  Chrbt  was  truly  a  revelation  of  what 
God  is  in  love,  the  pattan  of  what  man  may  be,  the  bearer  of 
God's  moral  authority  over  men,  and  the  Founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grod.  As  such  He  was  truly  known ;  but  to  ask  whether 
He  was  pre-existent,  was  of  two  natures,  or  was  one  person  of 
a  Trinity,  is  to  ask  what  the  experience  of  the  early  church 
could  not  answer,  and  what  only  metaphy^cs  could  assert  or 
deny.  This  recognition  of  what  Christ  is  and  signifies,  arouses 
faith  in  men,  that  is  trust  and  love  toward  God  tiirough  Christ. 
This  new  attitude  is  accompanied  by  the  forgiveness  and  re- 
moval of  sin,  which  constituted  the  barrier  between  man  and 
God — ^justification — and  the  new  relationship  expresses  itself 
in  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  live  the  life  of  the  king- 
dom— reconciliation.  The  Christian  life  is  essentially  social, 
hence  Redeemer,  redeemed,  and  the  redeemed  conmiunity  are 
inseparable  conceptions.  These  ideas  of  salvation  Ritschl 
believed  have  never  been  more  clearly  formulated,  in  later 
church  history,  than  by  Luther. 

Ritschl's  spiritual  disciples  have  been  by  no  means  blind 
followers,  and  much  variety  of  interpretation  may  be  found 
among  tiiem.  Their  influence  among  those  in  Ic^ership  in 
German  religious  thinking  is  great.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  prince  of  church  historians,  Adolf  von  Hamack,  of 
Berlin  (1851-),  his  eminent  yoimger  contemporary,  Priedrich 
Loofs  of  Halle  (1858-) ;  and  of  dieologians,  Ferdinand  Kat- 
tenbusch  of  Halle  (1851-)  and  Wilhelm  Herrmann  of  Mar- 
burg (184&-).  In  general,  the  Ritschlians  have  been  marked  by 
an  earnest,  vital  religious  life,  and  a  contagious  warmth  of  piety. 

In  spite  of  the  spread  of  Ritschlianism  the  school  of  Baur  was 
continued  in  modified  form,  with  Hegelian  outlook  in  meta- 
physics, by  Otto  Pfleiderer  of  Beriin  (1839-1908). 

More  conservative  than  the  Ritschlian  school,  yet  with  much 
influence  from  modem  problems,  is  Reinhold  S^berg  (1859-) 
of  Berlin,  who  presents  "a  modem  positive  theology." 

Yet  a  reaction  from  the  emphasb  of  Ritschl  was  almost  in- 
evitable. His  rejection  of  metaphysics,  his  assertion  of  the 
fundamental  uniformity  of  religious  experience  now  and  in 
the  days  of  primitive  Christianity,  were  sure  to  arouse  question. 
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Especially  the  rise  of  the  study  of  comparative  religioiis 
certain  to  awake  inquiry  whether  that  principle  of  growth  un- 
der the  influence  of  external  religious  and  philosophical  ideas 
which  Ritschl  himself  had  applied  so  brilliantly  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine,  when  once  that  was  planted  in  the 
world,  was  not  to  be  applied,  as  he  had  not,  to  the  b^innings 
of  Christianity  itself.  The  result  is  the  rising,  though  as  yet 
far  from  dominant,  Rdigicm»ge9chichtiiche  school  which  counts 
such  representatives  as  V\^lliam  Wrede  (1859-1906)  of  Bresiau, 
Wilhebn  Bousset  (1865-)  of  Gottingen,  and  e^)edaUy  Ernst 
Troeltach  (1865-)  of  Heidelberg. 

It  is  evident  that  Gennan  theological  development  is  still  in 
progress. 

SBCnON  XIII.     ENGLAin)  IN  THE  mNETEENTH  CEKTURT 

English  religious  life  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nin^eenth 
century  was  dominated  by  the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  great 
Methodist  revival,  which  was  Ic^ing  to  large  separatuHi  from 
the  establishment  {ante,  pp.  518,  519).  In  the  establishment 
that  revived  zeal  was  represented  by  the  Evangelical,  or  low- 
church  party,  like  the  Methodists,  keenly  alive  to  works  of 
practical  and  missionary  activity  {anie,  pp.  519-523) ;  yet  it 
was  far  from  dommating  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole. 
Its  enterprise  and  its  good  works  were  in  contrast  to  the  apathy 
of  the  establishment  in  general.  Intellectually,  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England  stood  on  the  ba^  of  the  rather  pro- 
vincial discussions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Theolc^  was 
looked  upon  in  the  same  rationalistic  fashion — a  syston  of  in- 
tellectual demonstration,  or  of  authoritative  revelation,  or 
both  combined.  The  stirrings  of  new  intellectual  forces  w&e 
being  felt  however.  English  poetry  flowered  into  ^lendid 
blossoming  with  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  c^itury. 
Romanticism,  as  powerfully  as  in  Germany  {ante,  p.  529),  was 
beginning  to  produce  an  intellectual  atmosphere  wholly  imlike 
that  of  the  preceding  age.  Tlie  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
familiar  illustrations  of  this  new  outlook.  A  new  humanitari- 
anism,  largely  due  to  the  Methodist  revival,  was  developing, 
and  was  to  be  manifested  multitudmously  in  r^ormatory 
movements.  All  the  tendencies  were  sure  to  affect  theological 
thinking  and  religious  ideab.  r^^^^T^ 
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Probably  the  most  stimulating  force  in  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  eminent  as  a  poet,  lit- 
erary critic,  and  philosopher.  A  Neo-Platonist  in  his  early 
sympathies,  study  in  Germany,  in  1798  and  1799,  led  to  ulti- 
mate acquaintance  not  only  with  the  masters  of  Grerman  litera- 
ture but  with  the  thought  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and 
a  philosophical  outlook  then  fully  imfamiliar  in  England. 
Coleridge  never  worked  out  a  rounded  system.  His  most 
significant  volume  was  his  Aids  to  Reflection  of  1825.  Over 
against  the  rationalizing  of  Paley  he  held  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween ** reason"  and  "understanding."  To  Coleridge  "reason" 
was  a  power  of  intuitive  perception,  an  "inward  beholding," 
by  which  religious  truths  are  directly  perceived.  This  "monJ 
reason"  has,  as  its  associate  "conscience,"  which  is  an  uncon- 
ditional command,  and  has  as  its  postulates  the  moral  law,  a 
divine  lawgiver,  and  a  txxtuie  life.  Religious  certainty  is  thus 
based  not  on  external  proofs  but  on  religious  consciousness. 
Hence,  he  has  been  called  the  "English  Schleiermacher."  In 
most  respects  Coleridge  was  the  forerunner  of  the  broad- 
church  way  of  thinking ;  but  in  his  emphasis  on  the  church  as 
a  divine  institution,  higher  and  nobler  than  anything  "by  law 
established,"  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  high-church  party. 

The  work  of  Coleridge  in  its  religious  aspects  was  continued 
by  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  who  began  his  famous  master^ 
ship  of  Rugby  in  1828.  A  man  of  profound  and  simple  Chris- 
tian faith,  his  helpfulness  to  his  pupils  was  great.  Hb  views 
much  resembled  those  of  Herder  (ante,  p.  532).  The  Bible  is 
a  literature,  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written,  but  its  divine  truth  finds  us. 

Biblical  criticism  was  furthered,  in  a  very  moderate  fashion, 
by  Henry  Hart  Mihnan  (1791-1868),  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, from  1849,  by  his  History  of  the  Jews  of  1829,  in  wlidch  he 
applied  critical  methods  to  the  Old  Testament.  His  most 
valuable  work  was  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity  of  1855. 

Not  willing  to  be  reckoned  to  the  broad-church  school,  yet 
contributing  much  to  its  spread,  was  John  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  (1805-1872).  The  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  he 
conformed  to  the  establishment,  and  became  chaplain  of 
Guy's  Hospital  in  London.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  King's  College,  of  which  he  was  deprived  fojshis  opin- 
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ions  in  1853.  The  year  after  he  founded  the  Working  Men's 
College,  and  was  instromental  in  inaugurating  a  Chrisdaa 
socialist  movement.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Cambridge.  To  Maurice's  thmking,  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  all  humanity.  None  are  under  the  curse  of.  God. 
All  are  sons,  who  need  no  other  reconciliation  than  a  recogni- 
tion by  them  of  their  sonship,  with  the  filial  love  and  service 
to  which  such  recognition  will  naturally  lead.  All  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  home  to  God  and  none  forever  lost. 

Not  very  unlike  Maurice  in  his  theology,  but  primarily  a 
great  preacher,  was  Frederick  William  Robertson  (181&-1853), 
educated  under  Evangelical  influences,  then  passing  throu^ 
a  period  of  intense  questioning  to  a  broad-chiux^h  positicm. 
From  1847  to  his  early  death  he  was  minister  in  Brighton.  No 
English  sermons  of  the  last  century  have  been  so  influential  oa 
boUi  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  those  of  Robertson.  Spiritual 
truth  must  be  spiritually  discerned  rather  than  inteUectuaUy 
proved.  Tlie  nobility  of  Christ's  humanity  attests  and  leads 
to  faith  in  His  divinity. 

Much  influence  in  the  spread  of  broad-church  opinions  was 
wielded  by  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-1875),  rector  of  Everslcy, 
the  novelist,  and  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (1809-1892),  whose 
In  Memoriam  of  1850  was  fully  a  broad-church  poem.  Sim- 
ilarly to  be  reckoned  were  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (1815-1881), 
dean  of  Westmmster,  and  Frederic  William  Farrar  (1831-1903), 
dean  of  Canterbury.  Great  commotion  was  catted  in  1860 
by  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  in  which  a  group  of  Oxford  scholars 
tried  to  present  Christianity  in  the  light  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence and  historical  criticism,  and  by  the  trial  of  Bishop  John 
William  Colenso  (1814-1883)  of  Natal  for  his  Pentateudial 
criticism  published  in  1862.  The  broad  church  was,  however, 
never,  strictly  speaking,  a  party.  Its  numbers  were  rdatively 
few,  but  its  influence  on  English  religious  thought,  in  varying 
degrees,  wide-spread.  In  the  last  half-century  E^land,  like 
other  Protestant  lands,  has  witnessed  the  steady  advance  of 
Biblical  criticism,  championed  conspicuously  by  Samuel  RoUe? 
Driver  (1846-1914)  and  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne  (1841-1915), 
both  of  Oxford. 

The  Evangelical  or  low-church  party  has  remained  largdy 
represented  in  the  Church  of  England,  especially  amcmg  iht 
laity. 
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By  far  the  largest  movement  within  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  numerical,  and  in  many  respects 
in  spiritual,  significance  has  been  the  development  of  the  high- 
church,  or  Anglo-Catholic  party.  The  early  years  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  several  significant 
breaches  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  establishment.  The 
Test  {ante,  p.  475)  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in 
1828.  Roman|Catiiolics  were  made  eligible  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  most  public  offices  in  1829.  The  July  Revo- 
lution of  1830  in  France  stimulated  a  demand  for  reform  in 
parliamentary  representation,  which  triumphed,  after  heated 
struggles,  in  1832,  and  transferred  power  largely  from  the 
landed  gentry  to  the  middle  classes,  thus  increasbg  Non- 
Conformist  influence.  To  many  conservative  churchmen  it 
seemed  that  the  foundations  of  church  and  state  were  being 
removed.  They  were  disposed  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  itself.  Is  it  an  essentially  unalterable 
divine  institution,  or  may  it  be  altered,  as  so  often  since  the 
Reformation,  by  government  enactment?  The  form  their  an- 
swer took  was  to  be  determined  largely  by  the  romantic  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  primitive  and  mediaeval. 

During  these  discussions  several  young  clergymen,  mostly 
associated  with  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  were  led  to  take  the  steps 
that  inaugurated  the  ''Oxford  movement,"  as  it  was  often 
called,  which  was  the  birth  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party.  Prob- 
ably iJie  most  influential  of  the  group,  while  his  brief  life  lasted, 
was  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  (1803-1836).  To  hun  the  church 
b  in  possession  of  the  truth,  important  elements  of  which  primi- 
tive endowment  were  repudiated  by  the  reformers.  A  revival 
of  fasting,  clerical  celibacy,  reverence  for  the  saints  and 
"Catholic  usages"  he  deemed  imperative.  Closely  associated 
with  Froude  was  a  man  of  great  pulpit  and  intellectual  abili- 
ties, whose  early  trainmg  had  been  Evangelical,  but  who  had 
come  to  share  Froude's  feelings,  John  Henry  Newman  (1801- 
1890).  A  third  of  the  Oriel  group  was  John  Keble  (1792-1866), 
of  Nonjuror  ancestry,  and  already  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  the  most  popular  volume  of  religious  poetry  that  was  issued 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Christian  Year  of  1827.  In 
hearty  sympathy  stood  a  Cambridge  scholar,  Hugh  James 
Rose  (1795-1838),  who  founded  the  British  Magazine  in  1832, 
to  further  faith  in  the  divine  authority  and  essential  unchange- 
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ableness  of  the  church.  To  all  these  m^i  the  course  of  recent 
political  events  seemed  menacing.  The  fonnal  beginning  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  is  usually  associated  with 
Keble's  sermon  of  July  14,  1833,  in  Qxfoni,  on  the  Natitmal 
Apostasy.  In  September  of  that  year.Keble  formulated  the 
princq)les  for  which  he  and  his  associates  stood.  The  way  to 
salvation  is  through  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  which  is  validly  administered  cmly  throui^ 
those  in  apostolical  succession.  This  is  the  treasure  at  tihe 
church — a  church  which  must  in  all  ways  be  restored  to  the 
purity  of  its  undivided  early  centuries. 

TliM^  same  month  Newman  began  the  publication  of  tl^  fa- 
mous Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  gave  to  the  mov^nent  they 
fostered  the  name  ''Tractarianism."  By  1835  these  associates 
had  won  the  support  of  one  who,  next  to  Newman,  and  fuUy 
after  Newman's  defection,  was  to  be  its  leader,  Edward  Bou- 
verie  Pusey  (1800-1882).  A  man  of  great  earnestness  and 
piety,  Pusey  was  so  fully  ultimately  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  that  it  was  largely  called  "Pusey- 
ism" — ^to  Pusey  it  was  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Of  these  Tracts,  of  which  ninety  were  issued,  Newman  wrote 
twenty-three.  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Froude,  with  oth»3,  also 
contributed.  To  Newman  the  Church  of  England  was  the 
golden  mean  between  Protestantism  and  Rome;  but  as  the 
series  went  on  the  writers  emphasized  increasin^y  those  doc- 
trines and  practices  which,  though  undoubtedly  ancient,  are 
popularly  identified  with  Rome.  Thus,  Pusey  taught  the  re- 
generative nature  of  baptism  and  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Confession  was  commended.  Reserve  was 
to  be  practised  in  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  proclamation  of 
religious  truth.  It  was  the  ninetieth  Tract  by  Newman,  in 
1841,  that  aroused  most  controversy.  Newman  held  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  not  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  their  authors,  but  m  the  ''sense  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  bishop  of  Oxford  now  forbad  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Tracts. 

Newman  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  when  Tract  Ninety 
was  published.  The  Anglo-Catholic  movement  numbered 
hundreds  of  followers  among  the  clergy.  Newman  was  doubt- 
ing, however,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on 
October  9,  1845,  he  made  his  submission  to  Rome.    Several 
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hundred  clergy  and  laymen  followed  him  into  the  Romaa  com- 
munion, of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Henry  Edward 
Manning  (1808-1892),  who  conformed  to  Rome  in  1851,  and 
was  created  a  cardinal  in  1875.  Great  excitement  was  caused  in 
1850  by  the  re-establishment  in  England  by  Pope  Pius  IX  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocesan  episcopate,  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance since  the  Reformation.  Manning  became  an  extreme 
ultramontane  supporter  of  papal  claims,  unlike  Newman,  who 
was  always  moderate,  and  who,  though  the  most  eminent  of 
English  Roman  Catholics,  was  not  ^ven  a  cardinalate  till 
1879. 

These  conversions  to  Rome  were  a  severe  blow  to  the  Ang^o- 
Catholic  party,  but  it  weathered  the  storm  under  Pusey's  able 
leadership,  and  in  a  few  years  was  stronger  than  ever.  As  its 
doctrinal  modifications  became  established,  it  concerned  itself 
increasingly  with  the  "enrichment"  of  the  liturgy,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  usages  which  Protestantism  had  discarded. 
These  changes  encoimtered  much  popular  and  legal  opposition ; 
but  the  modifications  desired  by  the  ritualists  have  bee^  largdy 
secured.  In  1860  the  English  Church  Union,  now  widely  exr 
tended,  was  organized  to  support  high-church  faith  and  prac- 
tice. Tlie  high-church  movement  is  still  a  growing  force  in  the 
Church  of  England.  To  a  degree  unparalleled  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  laity  of  England,  with  conspicuous  exceptions,  are 
disposed  to  rc^^ard  disputes  between  the  various  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England  as  clerical  problems,  so  that  lay  religious 
life  in  the  establishment  is  more  uniform  than  might  be  sup- 


Any  estimate  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  would  be 
erroneous  that  failed  to  recognize  its  profoimd  religious  zeal. 
If  it  has  Romanized  the  worship  and  the  theology  of  the  churdi 
— it  would  prefer  to  say  Catholicized  it — ^it  has  shown  marvel- 
lous devotion,  especially  to  the  poor,  neglected,  and  unchurched. 
It  has  done  much  to  regain  the  hold  of  the  church  on  the  lower 
classes  which  seemed  to  have  almost  ceased  when  the  move- 
ment began.  Its  sympathy  with  the  destitute  and  delinquent 
has  been  intelligent  ajid  self-sacrificing.  It  has  been  a  real 
awakening  of  religion,  alike  in  faith  and  good  works. 

The  sister  Protestant  state  church  of  Ireland,  always  an  anom- 
aly in  that  it  was  the  govemmentally  supported  church  of  & 
minority  of  the  population,  was  disestablished  in  1869^^  It  haa 
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endured  this  change  in  its  fortunes  with  no  diminutkm  of  efl^eci- 
iveness. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  steady  dimmntioii 
of  the  disabilities  resting  on  Non-Conformists.  In  1813  the  Uni- 
tarians obtained  r^ef  by  the  repeal  of  penal  acts  against  deoiecs 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  abolished 
in  1^8.  Marriages  were  permitted  in  dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  1836.  Non-Conformists  were  freed  from  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment  in  1868.  In  1871  all  rdigiom 
tests,  save  for  degrees  in  theology,  were  abolished  at  the  Unn 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham.  In  1880  Non- 
conformist services  were  permitted  at  burials  in  churchyards. 

Non-O>nformity  has  steadily  grown,  and  is  supposed  to  em- 
brace at  least  half  the  population  of  England.  Its  strength  is 
in  the  middle  classes.  It  has  produced  preachers  of  great 
power,  and  has  had  its  scholars  and  its  social  workers,  but  in 
schoUudiip  and  in  work  for  the  unchurched  it  has  been  less  ei»- 
inent  than  the  Church  of  England.  The  tendency  among  the 
larger  Evangelical  Non-Conformist  bodies  has  been  strongly 
toward  federation.  Since  1893  England  and  Wales  have  beoi 
organized  into  a  complete  S3rstem  of  local  ''councils,"  embrac- 
ing Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Quakers,  each  load  church  being  primarily  respcMisible  for 
its  own  territory — ^thus  preventing  competition.  Tliese  **  coun- 
cils'' are  imited  in  ''federations,"  and  all  culminating  in  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 

Three  movements  of  interest  have  taken  pUce  amcmg  F.ngikh 
Non-Conformists.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834)  was  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian  minister  in  London,  of  eloquence  and  mystic  ten- 
dencies. By  1828  he  had  become  persuaded  that  the  "gifts" 
of  the  apostolic  age  would  be  restored  if  faith  was  sufficient. 
Though  no  claimant  to  them  himself,  he  bdieved  by  1830 
that  hb  hopes  had  been  fulfilled  in  others.  In  1832  he  was 
deposed  f rom^  his  Presbyterian  mim'stry.  Soon  after,  six  Apos- 
tles were  believed  to  be  designated  by  prophecy,  which  num- 
ber was  similarly  completed  to  twelve  in  1835.  The  body 
thus  led  took  the  name  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  In  1842 
an  elaborate  ritual  was  adopted,  llie  Apostles  were  regarded 
as  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  speedy  coming  of  Christ 
was  long  expected,  but  the  last  Apostle  died  in  1901.  The 
church  is  represented  also  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
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A  second  movement  grew  out  of  reaction  against  the  unspiri- 
tuality  of  the  establbhment  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Groups  of  "brethren/'  who  claimed  faith  and  Chris- 
tian love  as  their  only  bonds,  gathered  in  Ireland  and  western 
England.  Their  great  increase  was  through  the  labors  of 
John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-1882),  formerly  a  clergyman,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plymouth  about  1830.  They  are  therefore  generally 
nicknamed  "Plymouth  Brethren."  To  their  thinking  all  be- 
lievers are  priests,  and  hence  formal  ministries  are  to  be  re- 
jected. Creeds  are  to  be  refused.  The  Holy  Spirit  guides  all 
true  believers,  and  imites  them  in  faith  and  worship  after  the 
apostolic  model.  Though  professedly  rejecting  all  denomina- 
tionalism,  the  "brethren"  found  tjiemselves  speedily  com- 
pelled to  corporate  acts  of  discipline,  and  are  divided  into  at 
least  six  groups.  Darby  was  an  indefatigable  propagandist. 
Through  his  efforts  the  "brethren"  were  planted  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  Grermany,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Among  their  eminent  adherents  have  been  Greorge  Miiller 
(1805-1898),  whose  remarkable  orphan  houses  in  Bristol  were 
supported,  he  believed,  largely  in  direct  answer  to  prayer;  and 
Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles  (1813-1875),  the  eminent  student 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  most  important  of  these  new  organizations  is  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Its  creator,  William  Booth  (1829-1912),  was  a 
New  Connection  Methodist  minister,  who,  after  successful 
revival  work  in  Cardiff,  began  similar  labors  in  London  in 
1864,  out  of  which  an  organization  in  military  form,  with  mili- 
tary obedience,  developed  m  1878,  to  which  the  name  Salva- 
tion Army  was  given  in  1880.  Always  strongly  engaged  in 
practical  philanthropy  as  well  as  street  evangelism,  the  philan- 
thropic work  was  developed  on  a  great  scale  from  1890  onward, 
when  Booth  published  his  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way 
Out.  In  spite  of  its  autocratic  military  form,  the  Salvation 
Army  b  in  many  respects  a  church.  Though  open  to  the  charge 
of  occasional  arbitrariness,  it  has  done  an  immense  and  benefi- 
cent work  for  the  defective  and  delinquent,  and  has  extended 
to  all  English-speaking  lands,  as  well  as  to  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  the  Orient. 

The  most  powerful  impulse  toward  modem  religious  think- 
ing, the  world  over,  that  was  contributed  by  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century  came  from  the  work  of  a  naturalist  who. 
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though  a  Christian  believer  in  early  life,  was  all  his  maturer 
years  a  tolerant  agnostic,  Charles  Robert  Dandn  (1809-1882). 
A  man  of  great  keenness  of  investigation,  remarkable  powers  of 
generalization,  and  transparent  honesty  in  his  use  of  facts  and 
in  his  readiness  to  abandon  all  inferences  which  oootinued 
observations  did  not  warrant,  his  long  and  patient  wgA  wis 
done  under  the  constant  handicap  of  iU  health.  A  vayuge  d 
nearly  five  years,  1831  to  1836,  as  naturalist  of  the  surveying 
ship  Beagle,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge.  In  1859 
came  his  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  in  whicfa 
he  elaborated  his  theories  of  evolution  and  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  reached  practically  contemporaneously  by  his  friend, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  (1823-1913).  No  scientific  thec»y  sincf 
Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation  (ante,  p.  483)  has  been  so 
transforming  in  all  realms  of  thought.  Much  modified  m  de- 
tails since  promulgated,  the  theory  of  evolutionary  devdop- 
ment,  though  accepted  with  varying  degrees  of  fulness,  has 
profoundly  modified  much  theological  thmking,  and  has  to  be 
taken  into  most  serious  consideration  even  by  those  who  deny 
its  api^cability  to  the  realm  of  religion. 

SBCTION  XIV.     SCOTTISH  DIVI8I0NB  AKD  BKUNICMB 

Presbyterianism  was  established  as  the  state  diurch  of 
Scotland  under  William  and  Mary  m  1690.  In  1707  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  into  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britam ; 
but  the  independent  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 
safeguarded.  Under  Queen  Anne,  in  1712,  two  important  act> 
were  passed  by  Parliament.  By  one  the  status  of  a  tolerated 
communion  was  given  to  episcopacy,  then  strongly  intrenched 
in  northern  Scotland.  The  other,  destined  to  be  the  source 
of  infinite  trouble,  permitted  "patrons,"  usually  the  crown  or 
the  great  landlords,  to  force  appomtments  c^  Presbyterian 
ministers  on  hostile  parishioners.  Controversies  were  soon  tui^ 
moiling  the  Scottish  church.  In  1718  an  ancmymous  seven- 
teenth-century work.  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Dwimiy,  was  re- 
published at  the  instigation  of  Thomas  Boston  (1676-1732). 
of  Ettrick,  a  zealous  popular  preacher.  The  Marrow  seoned 
antinomian  to  a  large  portion  of  the  ministry,  as  so  putting  an 
emphasis  on  faith  in  Christ  as  to  exclude  even  the  necessity  of 
repentance.    Boston  won  sympathy.    In  172|2-the 'jMarrow- 
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men''  were  censured  by  the  General  Assembly.  They  rep- 
resented unquestionably,  however,  a  warm  Evangelical  spirit. 

One  of  these  "Marrowmen,"  Ebenezer  Erskme  (1680-1764), 
of  Stirling,  a  preacher  of  power,  denounced  all  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  congregation  to  choose  its  minister,  in  1733.  He 
was  disciplined  by  his  synod,  and  he  and  several  associates 
were  deposed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  1740.  Before  these 
censures  were  completed  they  had  founded  the  first  Scottish 
free  church,  ultimately  known  as  the  Secession  Church.  It 
grew  rapidly,  but  was  soon  tiumoiled  over  the  question  whether 
the  burgesses  of  the  Scottish  cities  could  properly  swear  to 
support  "the  true  religion  .  .  .  authorized  by  the  laws"  of 
Scotland.  In  1747  the  Secession  Church  di^nded  into  Anti- 
Burgher,  or  Nonjuror,  and  Burgher  sections.  Further  sub- 
divisions occurred,  but  most  of  the  Anti-Burghers  and  Burgh- 
ers imited,  in  1820,  as  the  United  Secession  Church. 

The  question  of  patronage  continued  divisive.  Thomas 
Gillespie  (1708-1774),  of  Camock,  refused  to  participate  in 
the  installation  of  a  minister  over  an  unwilling  congregation, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1752.  In  1761 
he  and  like-mmded  ministers  founded  the  organization  which 
became  the  Relief  Church.  Tliese  various  secessions  won  large 
popular  support,  especially  among  the  more  earnest-minded. 
By  1765  they  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty  congregations, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  adherents.  In  1847  the  United  Se- 
cession Church  and  the  Relief  Church  combined  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  state  church  was  robbed  of 
a  good  deal  of  its  spiritual  strength.  Rationalistic  thought 
penetrated  Scotland  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  as  con- 
temporaneously in  England  and  Germany.  Hume's  specula- 
tions {arUe,  p.  490)  were  not  without  influence.  The  result 
was  the  growth  of  what  was  called  Moderatism,  which  was  con- 
trolling in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  influ- 
ential well  into  the  nineteenth.  To  the  Moderates  generally 
Christianity  was  largely  ethical  rather  than  strongly  experi- 
ential or  doctrinal.  It  was  believed  that  the  patronage  system 
favored  the  appointment  of  Moderates,  where  congregations 
would  often  have  chosen  men  of  more  Evangelical  type.  With 
the  reaction  from  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  Romanti- 
cism, and  the  general  revolt  from  the  rationalism  of  the  eight- 
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eenth  century,  a  warm-hearted  Evangelicalism,  in  symjm£by 
also  with  the  liberal  political  aspirations  of  the  people,  began 
to  contest  the  field  with  Moderatism.  * 

From  1815,  when  he  entered  on  a  memorable  pastorate  m 
Glasgow,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Evangelical  party  was  Thomas 
Chabmers  (1780-1847),  distinguished  as  a  preadier,  a  social  r&> 
former,  a  math^natician,  a  theological  teacher,  and  an  ecdesias> 
tical  statesman.  Under  his  leadership,  and  in  the  changed  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  Evangelical  party  rapidly  grew  in  strength. 
Under  Chalmers's  guidance  a  great  campaign  to  meet  the  need? 
of  the  growing  population  of  Scotland  was  inaugurated,  whicj 
resulted  by  1841  in  the  erection  of  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
new  churches  by  popular  gifts.  The  old  question  of  pat- 
ronage still  continued  burning.  In  1834  the  growing  Evangeli- 
cal party  secured  the  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a 
"veto"  rule,  by  which  presbyteries  were  forbidden  to  iMix:eed 
to  installation  where  a  majority  of  the  congregation  w&e  op- 
posed to  the  candidate.  This  rule  soon  involved  legal  contro- 
versy. The  courts  held  that  the  General  Assembly  had  ex- 
ceeded its  powers.  Parliament  was  asked  for  rdief ,  which  was 
refused.  Under  Chalmers's  leadership,  ther^re,  some  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  formally  withdrew  from 
the  state  church  in  1843  and  founded  the  Free  Churdi  of 
Scotland.  They  gave  up  i>arishes  and  salaries.  AD  had  to 
be  provided  anew ;  but  the  enthusiasm  and  sacrifice  of  the  new 
body  was  equal  to  the  task.  In  general,  it  was  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Evangelical  element  from  the  already  considerably  modified 
but  less  zealous  and  spiritual  "Moderates."  A  third,  and  that 
the  most  active  part,  of  the  state  church  had  gone  out.  Yet 
the  example  of  the  seceders  worked  ultimately  for  a  quidcening 
of  zeal  in  the  state  church  itself.  In  1874  the  rights  of  patron- 
age, the  original  ground  of  division,  were  abolished  by  law. 

'The  older  separatist  bodies,  combined  since  1847  as  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  had  long  rejected  connectioa 
with  the  state.  The  new  Free  Church  of  Scotland  had 
practically  to  take  the  same  position,  though  Chalmers  and  its 
early  leaders  clung  to  the  conception  of  a  national  state  churdi, 
free  from  hampering  state  dictation.  This  contention  was 
rendered  academic  by  the  logic  of  facts.  All  circumstances 
counselled  union,  and  therefore,  on  October  31,  1900,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  tli^  United 
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Presbyterian  Church  were  jomed  in  one  body  as  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  minority  of  the  old  Free  Church  refused  the  union,  in 
all  some  shcty-three  congr^;ations,  mostly  in  the  Highlands^ 
small  and  strongly  conservative  in  theology  and  practice. 
This  body  was  popularly  known  as  the  Wee  Frees.  It 
brought  legal  claim  to  the  property  of  the  whole  former  Free 
Church.  In  1904  the  law  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
awarded  to  the  Wee  Frees  their  whole  daim,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Free  Church  majority,  in  combining  with  the  pro* 
f essedly  independent  United  Presbyterians,  had  abandoned  the 
early  Free  Church  belief  in  a  purified  state  diurch.  The 
situation  created  was  not  merely  unjust,  but  absurd.  Relief 
was  sought  from  Parliament,  and  in  1905  the  property  was 
divided  fairly  equitably  by  a  conmiission  between  the  Wee 
Frees  and  their  former  brethren,  on  the  basb  of  ability  ta 
make  effective  use  of  it.  The  growth  of  modem  views  in  the- 
ology was  also,  recognized  by  Parliament,  in  this  act  of  1905, 
by  permission  to  the. state  church  to  formulate  the  terms  of 
subscription  to  the  ancient  confessions  as  it  may  see  fit. 

The  vast  majority  of  independent  Presbyterians  being  thus, 
joined  in  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  many  of 
the  grounds  of  contention  with  the  state  church  having  been 
removed,  a  imion  between  the  two  in  the  near  future  is  probable 
— foreshadowed  by  the  merger,  in  1916,  of  the  theological 
schools  of  the  established  church  and  the  United  Free  Church 
in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 

SECTION  XV.      ROBiAN  CATHOLICISM 

The  Counter-Reformation  had  spent  its  force  by  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  strength  had  been  in  the 
might  of  Spain  and  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Spain  had 
emerged  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  shorn  of  its  power.  The 
Jesuits,  though  more  potent  than  ever  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Roman  Church,  had  become  more  worldly,  and  had  kept  little 
of  their  earlier  spiritual  zeal.  None  of  the  Popes  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  centuries  were  men  of  commanding  force. 
Several,  like  Innocent  XI  (1676-1689),  Innocent  XII  (1691- 
1700),  or  Benedict  XIV  (1740-1758),  were  of  excellent  character 
and  intentions,  but  they  were  not  rulers  of  men.    The  course 
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of  the  Roman  Church  was  one  of  increasing -feebleness  in  the 
face  of  the  growing  claims  of  the  Catholic  civil  govemnients. 
A  really  effective  attack  upon  Protestantism  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, save  where  it  exbted,  as  in  France,  in  predominant^ 
Roman  lands. 

Under  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  the  French  mcHiardiy  par- 
sued  a  policy  dictated  by  the  King's  absolutism.  As  against 
papal  chum  he  asserted  possession  by  the  crown  of  all  inoome 
of  vacant  bishoprics,  and  favored  the  proclamation  by  the 
French  clergy  in  1682  of  the  ''Gallican  liberties,''  that  dvil 
rulers  have  full  authority  in  temporal  affairs,  that  gexkenl  coant- 
cils  are  superior  to  the  Pope,  that  the  usages  <rf  the  French 
diurch  limit  papal  interference,  and  that  the  Pope  is  not  in- 
fallible. The  resulting  quarrel  was  compromised  in  1683  in 
such  wise  that  the  clergy  practically  withdrew  their  assertions, 
but  the  King  kept  the  disputed  income. 

As  against  his  own  subjects,  Louis  XIV's  policy  was  deter- 
mined by  his  conception  of  national  imity  and  Jesuit  influence, 
especially  after  his  marriage  to  Madame  de  Main  tenon  in 
1684.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  {imie,  p.  441), 
and  made  Protestantism  illegal  under  the  severest  penalties. 
The  ultimate  result  was  disastrous  for  France.  Thousands  of 
its  most  industrious  citizens  emigrated  to  En^and,  HoUuid, 
Germany,  and  America.  The  former  alliances  with  Protestant 
Powers  were  ruptiu^,  contributing  much  to  the  military  fail- 
ures of  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV's  reign. 

Jesuit  influence  led  to  equally  disastrous  opposition  by  the 
King  and  Pope  to  Jansenism.  Cornelius  Jansen  (158&-1638), 
bishop  of  Ypres,  an  earnest  Catholic,  was  a  thoroug^igoing 
Augustinian,  convinced  that  the  semi-Pelagian  Jesuit  inter- 
pretations of  sin  and  grace  must  be  combated.  His  chief  work, 
AuguiHnus,  was  pubUshed  in  1640,  after  his  death.  Jansen's 
book  was  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  (1623-1644)  in  1642, 
but  Jansen's  views  found  much  support  among  the  more  deefdy 
religious  Catholics  of  France,  notably  in  the  nunneiy  <^  Port 
Royal,  near  Paris.  The  most  influential  opponent  of  the 
Jesuits  was  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662),  especially  in  his  Lettref 
Provindales  of  1656.  Louis  XIV  supported  die  Jesuit  hos- 
tility to  Jansenism,  and  persecuted  its  followers.  In  1710  the 
buildings  of  Port  Royal  were  torn  down.  Jansenism  had  found 
a  new  leader  of  power  in  Pasquier  Quesnd  (lCS4r-1719),  who 
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liad  to  seek  safety  in  the  Netherlands.  His  devotional  com- 
mentary. Moral  ReftecHons  on  the  New  Testament,  of  1687-1692, 
aroused  bitter  Jesuit  hostility,  and  through  their  efforts  Pope 
Clement  XI  (1700-1721),  by  the  buU  UmgenUue  of  1713, 
condanned  one  hundred  and  one  of  Quesnel's  statements,  some 
taken  literally  from  Augustine.  Loub  Antoine  de  Noaillea 
(1651-1729),  cardinal  ardibishop  of  Paris,  protested  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council.  Opposition  was,  however,  vain. 
The  Jesuits,  supported  by  the  French  monarchy,  ultimatdy^ 
triumphed. 

Partly  through  this  Jansenist  controvert^,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  ihe  older  Roman 
dergy,  a  division  occurred  in  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
which  in  1723  a  small,  independent,  so-called  Jansenist  Cath- 
olic Church  originated,  which  still  exists,  with  an  archbishop  in 
Utrecht,  and  bishops  in  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 

For  France  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Jesuits  were  great  misfortunes.  While  much  variety  of 
religious  interpretation  was  possible  in  England,  Grermany,  and 
Hdland,  within  the  bounds  of  Christianity,  in  eighteenth-cen-* 
tury  France  the  choice  was  only  between  Romanism  of  the 
narrow  Jesuit  type,  which  many  of  its  own  noblest  sons  con- 
demned, and  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  the  new  rationalimn  of  a 
Voltaire  and  his  associates  {ante,  p.  492).  Thousands  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  the  destructive  results  were  to  be  di>vious 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  treatment  of  the  church. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  to  the 
Jesuits  their  greatest  catastrophe.  Tliey  had  largely  engaged 
in  colonial  trade,  in  spite  of  its  prohibition  in  their  own  consti- 
tutions; their  political  influence  was  notorious,  and  they  had 
the  hostflity  of  the  radical  rationalism  of  the  age.  In  this 
latter  force  they  found  their  most  determined  foes.  Tlie  power- 
ful minister  of  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  (1750-1777),  the  mar- 
quis of  Pombal  (1699-1782),  was  a  man  of  rationalistic  sym- 
pathies. He  was  angered  by  Jesuit  resistance  to  his  polipy  in 
Paraguay.  He  opposed  the  free-trade  attitude  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  1759  he  enforced  the  deportation  of  all  Jesuits  from  Por- 
tuguese territory  with  ruthless  high  hand.  France  contempo- 
raneously was  aroused  by  the  scandalous  bankruptcy  of  the 
Jesuit  Lavelette  in  Martinique.  The  controlling  force  in  the 
French  Government  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  (1719- 
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1785),  a  sympathizer  with  the  Enlightenment.  He  was  abo 
aided  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  tiie  mistress  of  Louis  XV 
(1715-1774).  A  large  part  of  the  French  clergy  were  also  hos- 
tile to  the  Jesuits.  In  1764  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  in 
France.  Spain  and  Naples  expelled  them  in  1767.  The  rulexs 
of  these  Iwids  now  forced  from  Pope  Clement  XTV  (1769-1774) 
the  abolition  of  the  order  in  July,  1773.  These  events  attested 
the  weakness  of  the  papacy.  The  Jesuits  continued  existence 
in  non-Roman  Russia  and  in  Protestant  Prussia. 

The  growth  of  tolerance  in  France  is  shown  by  the  ex^np- 
tion  from  persecution  accorded  to  Protestants  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVI  in  1787. 

The  tremendous  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  was  about 
to  break  and  to  sweep  away  the  church,  with  the  nobility,  the 
throne,  and  kindred  ancient  institutions.  The  Revolutionary 
leaders  were  filled  with  the  rationalistic  spirit.  They  viewed 
the  churches  as  religious  dubs.  In  1789  churdi  lands  were 
-dedared  national  property.  In  1790  the  monasteries  were 
abolished.  Hie  same  year  the  civil  constitution  of  the  dergy 
overthrew  the  old  ecdesiastical  divisions,  made  each  "depart- 
ment" a  bishopric,  and  provided  for  the  dection  of  all  priests 
by  the  legal  voters  of  their  conmiimities.  The  constitution  of 
1791  pledged  complete  religious  freedom.  In  1793  the  Jacobin 
leaders  procured  the  abolition  of  Christianity.  Hundreds  of 
ecdesiastics  were  beheaded.  After  the  "terror"  was  ovw,  in 
1795,  religious  freedom  was  once  more  prodaimed,  though  the 
state,  as  such,  was  to  be  without  religion.  It  was,  in  real- 
ity, strongly  antichristian.  This  situation  was  extended  by 
French  conquests  to  the  Netherlands,  northern  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  1798  Rome  was  made  a  republic  by  French  arms, 
and  Pope  Pius  VI  (1775-1799)  carried  a  prisoner  to  France, 
where  he  died. 

The  military  events  of  1800  led  to  the  dection  of  Pius  VH 
(1800-182.3)  and  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church- 
Napoleon,  on  attaining  power,  though  himself  without  religious 
feeling,  recognized  that  a  majority  of  the  French  people  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  church  might  be  used  by  him. 
TTie  result  was  liie  Concordat  with  the  papacy  in  ISOl  and 
the  Organic  Articles  of  1802.  By  the  former,  the  church  sur- 
rendered all  confiscated  lands  not  still  held  by  the  government 
Those  in  government  possession  were  restored  t^^Qj^pomt- 
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ment  of  bishops  and  archbishops  were  to  be  by  the  Pope  on 
nomination  by  the  state.  Lower  clergy  were  appointed  by 
bishops,  but  tiie  state  had  a  veto  power.  Clergy  were  to  be 
paid  from  the  state  treasury.  By  the  Organic  Articles  no  papal 
decrees  were  to  be  published  or  French  synods  held  without 
governmental  allowance.  To  Protestants  full  religious  rights 
were  accorded,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pay  of  their  minis- 
ters and  control  of  their  affairs  assumed  by  the  state.  Napoleon 
soon  quarrelled  with  Pius  VU,  ann^Ecd  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  1809,  and  held  the  Pope  a  prisoner  from  that  time  till  1814. 
Napoleon's  Concordat  was  to  rule  the  relations  of  France  and 
the  papacy  for  more  than  a  century.  Intended  to  place  the 
French  Catholic  Church  under  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  accomplishing  that  result  under  Napoleon,  its  real  effect 
was  to  make  the  French  clergy  look  to  tiie  Pope  as  their  sole 
aid  against  the  state.  By  ignoring  all  ancient  local  rights,  it 
really  ruined  all  Gallican  claims  to  partial  freedom,  and  opened 
the  door  to  that  Ultramontane  spirit  characteristic  ot  fVench 
Catholicism  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  wars  of  the  republican  and  Napoleonic  periods  resulted 
in  far-reaching  changes  in  Germany.  The  old  ecclesiastical 
territories  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  1803,  and  w^re  divided 
between  the  secular  states.  In  1806  Francis  11  (1792-1835) 
resigned  the  title  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  He  had  already  as- 
sumed that  of  ^Emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  the  passing  of  a 
venerable  institution,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  had, 
indeed,  been  long  but  a  shadow,  but  which  was  bound  up  with 
mediseval  memories  of  the  relations  of  chiuch  and  state. 

Napoleon's  downfall  was  followed  by  imiversal  reaction. 
The  old  seemed  of  value  by  its  antiquity.  It  was  to  be  years 
before  the  real  progress  effected  by  the  Revolutionary  age  was 
to  be  manifest,  l^is  reaction  was  aided  by  the  rise  of  Roman- 
ticism with  its  new  appreciation  of  the  mediseval  and  rejection 
of  that  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had  been  dominant 
in  the  Revolution.  The  papacy  profited  by  all  these  impulses 
and  soon  developed  a  strength  greater  than  it  had  shown  for  a 
hundred  years.  A  characteristic  evidence  of  this  new  position 
of  the  papacy  was  the  restoration,  by  Pius  VH,  in  August,  1814, 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  speedily  regained  their  old  ascendancy  in 
papal  coimsels,  and  their  wide  extended  activities,  though  not 
their  former  political  power.    They  have,  in  turn,  been  fore- 
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most  in  the  development  and  support  of  pai>al  authority.  At 
the  same  time  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Rcmiaii 
Church  was  accompanied  and  made  possible  by  a  real  revival 
of  piety  that  has  continued  to  characterize  it  to  the  present 
<iay. 

Roman  development  during  the  nineteenth  centuiy  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  assertion  of  papal  supremacy,  that 
called  Utramontanism — t.  e.,  beyond  the  mountains  from  the 
point  of  view  of  northern  and  western  Europe — ^that  is  Italian. 
To  this  Ultramontane  tendency  to  exalt  the  papacy  above  all 
national  or  local  ecclesiasticism  the  Jesuits  have  powerfully 
<X)ntributed.  Pius  VII's  successor,  Leo  XII  (1823-1829),  was 
reactionary,  condemning,  like  his  predecessor,  the  work  of 
Bible  societies.  Gregory  XVI  (1831-1846)  was  a  patron  erf 
learning,  but  reactionary  toward  modem  social  and  political 
ideals.  This  essentially  mediseval  outlook  and  refusal  to  make 
terms  with  the  modem  world  led  to  the  formation,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  derical  and  antiderical 
parties  in  Catholic  countries,  whose  contests  have  largdy  de- 
termined the  politics  of  those  lands  to  the  present. 

The  Ultramontane  tendencies  found  their  conspicuous  illus- 
tration in  the  papacy  of  Pius  IX  (1846-1878).  B^inning  hb 
pontificate  at  a  time  when  the  States  of  the  Chuidi  were  on 
the  edge  of  revolt  because  the  leading  political  offices  were  held 
by  the  d^gy,  he  was  at  first  a  political  reformer;  but  the  task 
proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  adopted  a  reactionary  political 
policy  which  made  it  necessary  to  seek  the  support  of  foreign 
soldiery  and  rendered  the  people  dissatisfied  with  his  politiod 
rule.  In  religion  he  was  sincerely  convinced  that  in  the  papacy 
is  a  divinely  appointed  institution  to  which  the  modem  world 
ean  appeal  for  the  decision  of  its  vexed  rdigious  probl^ns. 
He  desired  to  make  this  evident.  In  December,  1854,  after 
consultation  with  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  pro- 
claimed the  immaculate  conception  of  the  \lrgin— that  h,  that 
Mary  shared  in  no  taint  of  ori^nal  sin.  The  question  had  been 
in  discussion  since  the  Middle  Ages,  though  the  balance  of 
Catholic  opinion  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  overwhelroinglj^ 
in  favor  of  the  view  approved  by  the  Pope*  He  elevated  it, 
by  his  own  act,  into  a  necessary  doj^ma  of  faith. 

In  1864  a  Syllabus  of  Errors,  prepared  under  papal  auspices, 
^condemned  many  things  which  most  Ch^^ig^igi^i^^gaf^;  but 
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miso  repudiated  much  which  is  the  foundation  of  modern  states, 
like  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  non-sectarian  schools, 
toleration  of  varieties  in  religion,  and  concluded  by  condemn- 
ing the  claim  that  ''the  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  ought  to  rec- 
oncile himself  to,  and  agree  with,  progress,  liberalism,  and 
dvilization  as  lately  introduced/' 

The  crowning  event  of  Pius  IX's  pontificate  was  the  Vatican 
Coimcil.  Opened  on  December  8,  1869,  with  a  remarkably 
large  attendance  from  all  over  the  Roman  world,  its  most  im- 
portant result  was  the  aflirmation,  on  July  18, 1870,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility  by  a  vote  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  to  two.  It  was  far  from  asserting  that  all  papal  utterances 
are  infallible.  To  be  so  the  Pope  must  e3q>ound,  in  his  official 
capadty,  ''the  revelation  or  deposit  of  faith  delivered  through 
the  Apostles."  "The  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra^  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and 
doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic 
authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to 
be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by  the  divine  assistance  prom- 
ised to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility 
with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  His  church  should 
be  endowed."  Thus  the  Vatican  Council  sealed  the  triun4>h 
of  Ultramontanism.  It  was  the  completion  of  the  absolute 
papal  monarchy,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  a  general  council  which  had  loomed  so  large  in 
the  fifteenth  century  {anie,  pp.  306-312),  and  had  not  been 
without  its  representatives  since. 

Though  undoubtedly  the  logical  outcome  of  centuries  of 
papal  development,  thL  doctrinal  definition  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition,  especially  in  Germany.  The  most  emi- 
nent refuser  of  conformity  was  the  distinguished  Munich  his- 
torian, Johann  Joseph  Ignaz  von  DSllin^  (1799-1890),  but 
though  excommunicated,  he  declined  to  initiate  a  schism. 
What  he  refused,  others  adiieved,  and  the  result  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Old  Catholics,  who  received  episcopal  ordina- 
tion from  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht  (arUe,  p.  557). 
Their  chief  spread  has  been  in  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  where  they  number  still  more  tluBui  a  hundred  thou- 
sand adherents.  They  have  even,  though  very  feebly,  reached 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  Old  Catholic  movement  would 
seem  to  have  littie  future.    Its  departures  from  Rome,  though 
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important,  were  not  vital  enough  to  serve  as  a  Icmg-coDtinuiDg 
basis  of  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  oi  Italian  national  unity  had  been  rising. 
The  war  carried  on  jointly  by  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  under 
Victor  Enmianuel  II  (1849-1878),  and  France,  under  Ni4X)lecHi 
ni  (1852-1870),  against  Austria,  supplanented  by  Italun  en- 
thusiasm led  by  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (1807-1882),  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  1861,  and  the  inclusion  in  it  (^  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  States  of  the  Church*.  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were 
preserved  to  the  Pope  by  the  Ultramcmtane  policy  of  Napoleon 
ni.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Fnuice  and  Ger- 
many in  1870,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn.  On  Sepstan- 
ber  20,  1870,  \^ctor  Enmianuel  captured  Rome,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  voted  one  hundred  and  tlurty^^hree 
thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  for  annexation  to  Italy. 
To  the  Pope  the  Italian  Government  guaranteed  the  privfleges 
of  a  sovereign,  and  absolute  possession  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Lateran,  and  Castel  Gandblfo.  Thus  came  to  an  end  the  States 
of  the  Churdi,  the-  oldest  continuous  secular  soverdgnty  then 
existing  in  Europe.  Pius  IX  protested,  dedared  himadf  a 
prisoner,  and  excommunicated  Victor  Emmanuel.  Tbe  papacy 
has  continued  to  desire  the  restoration  of  its  tempwal  posses- 
sions ;  but  to  a  non-Roman  this  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been 
an  advantage.  It  removed  from  the  p^)acy  a  secular  ta^ 
which  it  was  ill  adapted  to  meet,  and  the  attempted  aooom- 
plishment  of  which  laid  it  open  to  well-grounded  charges  of 
maladministration.  It  gave  to  the  papacy  unhindered  scope 
for  the  development  of  its  spiritual  functions.  It  is  no  aoci> 
dent  that  in  the  forty-seven  years  that  have  eb4>8ed  since  the 
loss  of  its  territorial  possessions  this  papacy  has  been  more  in- 
fiuential  and  has  enjoyed  the  general  respect  of  lyM^^nlrind  in 
higher  measure  than  at  any  period  since  before  the  Refonnatiop. 

Pius  IX  was  succeeded  by  a  statesman  Pope,  Leo  XlII  (1878- 
1903).  He  concluded  the  conflicts  between  the  papacy  and  the 
imperial  government  of  Germany.  He  urged  French  Cathdics 
to  support  the  republic.  With  Italy  he  was  less  successful, 
owing  to  insistence  on  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
He  declared  Aquinas  (anie,  p.  270)  the  standard  of  Roman  in- 
struction, thus  returning  'to  the  best  period  of  mediseval  re- 
ligious thought.    He  urged  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.    He 
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opened  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  historical  scholars. 
The  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  interests  of  working 
men  enlisted  his  attention.  He  sought  the  reunion  of  the 
R<nnan  and  the  Oriental  Churches ;  but  he  pronounced  Anglican 
ord^s  invalid  in  1896.  In  1878  he  restored  the  Roman  Catholic 
episcopate  in  Scotland.  A  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  wide 
sympathies,  he  was  far  removed  from  an^  countenance  of 
Protestantism,  but  won  deserved  admiration  for  the  skill, 
wisdom.  Christian  zeal,  and  religious  earnestness  with  which 
he  administered  his  great  office. 

Pius  X  (1903-1914)  was,  in  many  ways,  a  contrast  to  Leo 
Xin.  The  latter  was  ot  noble  birth.  Pius  X  was  of  humble 
origin.  Leo  XHI  was  of  great  diplomatic  ability  and  far- 
sighted  vision.  Pius  X  was  a  faithful  parish  priest  whose  par- 
i^  had  become  world-wide.  He  was  called  to  handle  two  ques- 
tions of  great  difficulty.  The  first  had  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  church  and  state  in  France.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Leo 
XUI,  the  majority  of  French  Catholics  were  regarded  as  luke- 
warm toward  the  republic  Relations  had  long  been  growing 
strained.  In  1901  religious  orders  not  under  state  control  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  instruction.  The  refusal  of  conform- 
ity by  some  was  followed  in  1903  by  the  suppression  of  many 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erties. In  1904  President  Loubet  of  France  paid  a  state  visit 
in  Rome  to  the  King  of  Italy.  Pius  X,  r^;uding  the  Italian 
sovereign  as  in  wron^ul  possession  of  Rome,  protested.  France 
withdrew  its  ambassador  from  the  papal  court,  and  soon  after 
Inroke  off  all  d^lomatic  intercourse.  In  Dec^nber,  1905,  the 
French  Government  decreed  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
All  governmental  aid  was  withdrawn  from  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. AU  churches  and  other  church  property  were  declared 
the  possession  of  the  state,  to  be  rented  for  use  by  state-respon- 
sSble  local  associations  for  worship,  preference  being  given  to 
tliose  represoitative  oi  the  faith  by  which  the  property  had 
last  been  employed.  Though  many  French  bishops  were  ready 
to  form  such  organizations,  Pius  X  forbade.  The  result  was  a 
deadlock,  which  still  continues,  though  the  French  Government 
has  allowed  worship  to  go  on  as  before.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants have  since  had  to  provide  the  cost  of  their  services  by 
volimtary  gifts.  The  adjustment  has  been  difficult;  but  the 
task,  which  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  seems  by  its 
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perplexities  to  have  served  to  arouse  the  religious  interest  cl 
the  nation. 

The  second  problem  was  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the  Mod- 
ernists. In  ^ite  of  growing  Ultramontanism,  modem  histor- 
ical criticism^  Biblical  investigation,  and  scientific  concq>tions 
of  growth  through  development,  have  found  a  foothold,  diou^ 
scanty,  in  the  Roman  conmnmion.  To  some  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  some  reinterpretation  of  Catholidsm  in  terms 
of  the  modem  intellectual  world  seemed  imperative.  Such 
were  Homann  Schell  (1850-1906)  in  Germany,  Alfred  Loisy 
(1857-)  m  Prance,  George  Tyrrell  (1861-1909)  in  Enfi^aiid, 
and  quite  a  group  in  Italy.  Modernism  was  confined  to  no 
country.  A^inst  this  movement  Pius  X  set  his  face.  By  a 
''syllabus,''  and  an  ''encydica,''  in  1907,  Modernism  was  con- 
demned, and  strmgent  measures  taken  for  its  repre^on* 
These  have  apparently  been  successful,  but  whetho*  such  ten- 
dencies can  be  permanently  crushed  only  the  future  can  de- 
termine. Phis  X  interested  himself  in  many  administiative 
Teiorms  with  efiFect. 

The  present  Pope,  Benedict  XV  (1914r-),  is  of  sdidariy  ^Miit 
and  peace-loving  nature,  but  the  brevity  of  his  pontificate  and 
the  overshadowing  interests  of  the  great  world  war  have,  as 
yet,  rendered  an  estimate  of  his  pontificate  difficult. 

SECTION  XVI.     AMERICAN  GHBISTIANirr 

American  Christianity  is  primarily  an  importation  from  the 
Old  World.  As  the  colonization  of  America  r^Mesented  many 
races  of  Europe,  so  the  various  types  of  European  Christianity 
were  rqiroduoed  on  the  new  continent.  Where,  as  in  South 
and  Central  America,  the  immigration  was  of  a  singjle  race, 
imposing  its  dvilization  on  the  natives,  a  single  t>pe  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^the  Roman  Catholic — is  dominant  to-day,  however 
extensively  its  control  may  have  been  contested  by  secularist 
influences.  Where,  as  in  North  America^  many  stocks  have 
contributed  to  the  population,  though  one  form  of  Christianity 
was  here  and  there  dominant  in  colonial  beginnings,  the  result 
has  been  great  variety  and  religious  freedom,  as  a  consequence 
of  necessary  mutual  toleration.  America  has  produced  cer- 
tain indigenous  rdigious  types,  but  they  have  been  relativdy 
insignificant ;  but  in  North  America,  where  oootact  between 
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various  types  has  been  acute,  and  wheie  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence from  state  control  has  been  dominant  for  more  than 
a  century,  there  had  been  mudi  modification  from  European 
forms,  especially  in  church  government — ^what  may  be  diHed 
an  Americanization. 

The  conversion  of  South  and  Central  America  was  largely 
the  work  of  the  monastic  orders,  strongly  supported  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  By  1508  the  Franciscans  were  laboring 
in  Venezuela.  By  1529  they  were  numerous  enough  to  hold  a 
provincial  oynod  in  Mexico.  In  1535  they  had  constituted 
Peru  a  province.  Four  years  later  they  had  b^^  work  in 
Argentina.  They  were  the  first  to  enter  Brazil.  By  1597  they 
had  founded  Christian  conmiunities  in  what  is  now  part  of  the 
United  States — ^New  Mexico.  In  1700  they  were  in  Texas. 
Their  mission  period  in  California  was  from  1769  to  1843. 

The  Franciscans  found  worthy  competitors  in  the  Domini- 
cans. By  1526  they  were  in  Mexico.  Soon  after  they  were 
laboring  in  Colombia.  In  1541  th^  were  Christian  pioneers 
in  Chile. 

Even  more  extensive  was  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits.  From 
1549  they  developed  an  extensive  work  in  Brazil.  Colombia 
soon  proved  one  of  their  most  successful  fields.  Th^r  were  in 
Peru  by  1567,  and  in  Paraguay  by  1586.  In  the  country  last 
named,  in  1610,  they  established  their  much  discussed  pater- 
nally controlled  Indian  villages  {ante,  p.  430).  The  seven- 
teenth century  witnessed  their  extensive  activities  in  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile.  By  1572  th^  b^an  a  great  work  in  Mexico. 
No  brighter  page  of  missionary  saoifice  is  to  be  found  than 
that  written  by  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  beginning  in  1611. 
Tliough  aided  by  other  orders,  the  strongly  Roman  province  of 
Quebec  is  their  moniunent  to  thb  day.  In  1673  a  Jesuit  mis- 
fflonary,  Jacques  Marquette  (1637-1675),  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  series  of  mission  stations  through  the  Mississippi 
valley,  as  far  south  as  Louisiana,  followed. 

Florida  was  missionary  land  for  Dominicans,  FVandscans, 
and  Jesuits  from  1568,  but  proved  difficult.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Roman  missions  there  was  from  1625  to  1700. 

Universities  were  founded  in  Mexico  City  in  1551,  and  in 
Lima  in  1557,  which  are  the  most  venerable  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  New  World. 

The  Church  of  England  was  introduced  into  the  oldest  Eng- 
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lish  colony  in  what  is  now  the  United  States — ^that  oi  Virginia— 
at  its  pUuiting  in  1607,  and  remained  established  by  law  tiD 
1776.  Though  it  retail^  the  affections  of  many  of  the  noblest 
of  the  colonists,  even  the  establishment  of  William  and  Maiy 
College,  in  1693,  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  native 
dergy.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  Virginia  was  dqiemknt 
on  clerical  appoiiitments  by  the  distant  bishop  of  Londoo. 
The  result  was  too  often  the  selection  of  the  inocunpetent  and 
sometimes  of  the  unworthy,  while  the  parishes  whidi  were 
bound  by  law  to  furnish  the  minister's  support  revenged  them- 
selves by  a  grudging  acquiescence.  The  attempts  of  the  dergy 
to  collect  their  dues  by  law,  supported  by  the  home  gov^nment, 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  disaffection  leading  to  the  Revolution. 
On  the  whole,  Virginia  episcopacy,  in  colonial  days,  led  a 
troubled  and  scantily  fruitful  existence. 

Virginia's  northern  neighbor,  Maryland,  the  first  EngliA 
proprietary  colony  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  was 
chartered  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632.  Himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  to  secure  freedom  imder  the  sovereignty  of  England 
for  his  fellow  believers,  Baltimore  established  full  rd^ous 
toleration.  Under  these  conditions  the  Protestant  Diss^iters 
in  Maryland,  by  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  outnum- 
bered the  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans.  In  1691  Maryland 
was  created  a  royal  colony,  and  the  next  year  the  Chuidi  of 
England  was  by  law  established.  During  the  ronainder  of 
the  colonial  period  its  livings  were  the  most  valuable  of  any  in 
the  colonies;  but  it  suffered  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy, 
like  "^rginia.  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  grew 
niunerous.  The  establishment  practically  ended  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Revolution.  A  bright  spot  in  the  religious  history 
of  these  two  colonies  was  the  efficient  labor  of  Thomas  Bray 
(1666-1730),  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London,  who  secured 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
m  Foreign  Parts  in  1701  {ante,  p.  508). 

North  and  South  Carolina  both  saw  the  Church  of  England 
legally  established  till  the  contests  of  the  Revolution.  The 
mixed  religious  character  of  their  population,  including  Hugue- 
nots, Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  ren- 
dered this  establishment  ineffective,  though  these  colonies  were 
well  served,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  missionaries  of  the 
society  founded  by  Bray,  and  Charleston  had  a  dwdnguished 
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auccession  of  rectors.  Georgia  was  founded  on  the  basis  of 
tcderation  for  all  save  Roman  Catholics ;  but  not  a  little  work 
was  done  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  I^paga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  and  something  has  been  said  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Wesleys  and  of  WUtefield  (anie,  pp.  511,  512). 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  southern  colonies  in  the 
I>eriod  preceding  the  Revolution  the  condition  of  leligbn  was 
low,  and  the  existence  of  an  establishment  did  little  to  imjurove  it. 
The  settl^nent  of  English  Separatists  and  Puritans  in  New 
England,  beginning  in  1620,  and  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
erection,  between  tiben  and  1638,  of  the  Congrq^tional  colonies 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven 
have  already  been  noted  (arde,  pp.  466,  469).  Founded  in  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  possessing  an  educated  ministry,  these 
colonies  made  provision  for  its  maintenance  from  their  own 
sons  by  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636  and  of  Yale 
College  in  1701.  Nor  was  effort  neglected  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  The  work  of  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  hegm 
in  1646,  led  to  the  formation,  in  1649,  of  the  first  missionary 
society  in  England  {ante,  p.  522).  The  early  Congregationat- 
ists  of  New  England  did  not  differ  theolo^cally  frcon  their 
Puritan  and  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Great  Britain.  For  their 
first  century  their  controversies  were  r^;arding  the  develop- 
ments of  polity  rather  than  concerning  questions  of  doctrine. 
By  1631,  in  Massachusetts,  and  speedily  in  the  other  adjacent 
colonies  Congregationalism  was  established  by  law.  A  religious 
establishment  there  continued  longer  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  in  Connecticut  till  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts 
till  1834.  Dissent  from  the  established  order  appeared. 
There  were  occasional  Baptists  in  the  Massachusetts  colony 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  in  spite  of  governmental  re- 
pression they  organized  a  church  in  Boston  in  1665.  By  1705 
there  was  a  Baptist  Church  in  Groton,  in  Connecticut.  Quak- 
ers arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  1656,  and  within  the  next  five 
years  four  were  hanged  in  Boston.  They  continued,  however, 
to  increase.  Church  of  England  worship  was  established  in 
Boston,  in  1687,  and  gained  a  footing  at  Stratford,  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  1707.  Freedom  of  Protestant  worship  was  granted  by 
the  Massachusetts  charter  of  1691,  and  by  Connecticut  law  in 
1708,  and  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  was  granted  to  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
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and  Quakers,  under  somewhat  onerous  condi^ns,  in  both 
colonies,  between  1727  and  1729.  At  the  Yale  Commenoeoient 
of  1722  the  rector,  or  president,  of  the  college,  Timothy  Cutler 
(1683-1765),  and  Samuel  Johnson  (1696-1772),  later  (1754)  to 
be  the  first  president  of  what  is  now  C!olumbia  University  in  New 
York  City,  with  one  of  the  tutors  at  Yale,  dedaied  for  epb- 
copacy.  The  event  was  important,  not  in  the  odlege,  wlndi 
deposed  them,  but  as  establishing  a  native  ^isoopal  ministiy 
in  New  England,  especially  in  Connecticut,  where  its  labors 
were  supported  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Ph^Migation  of 
the  (jos^  in  Foreign  Parts. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  however,  that,  though  New  RngJami 
ronained  a  religious  land,  the  zeal  of  its  founders  had  burned 
low  by  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  isolaticm, 
wars  with  the  Indians,  and  frontier  conditions  brought  tfadr 
inevitable  provincialism. 

A  highly  individual  development  in  New  En^and  was  the 
settlement  of  Rhode  Island.  Providence  was  begun,  in  1636, 
by  Roger  Williams  (1604?-1684?),  then  under  banishment  from 
Massachusetts  and  an  opponent  of  coercion  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Rhode  Island  beoime  a  refuge  for  those  seeking  free- 
dom of  religious  expression.  In  1639  the  first  Bi^tist  Church 
in  America  was  established,  of  which  Williams  was  for  a  short 
time  a  member,  q)ending  his  later  life  as  a  '^  seeker."  In  qpite 
of  many  int^nal  troubles  from  an  int^ise  individualism,  the 
broad  principles  of  religious  toleration  on  whidi  Rhode  Island 
was  founded  were  well  and  hcmorably  maintained.  The 
Quakers,  in  particular,  found  in  it  a  home. 

New  York  was  permanently  founded  as  a  Dutch  trading 
colony  in  1624.  By  1628  its  first  Dutch  Rrfcnned  Churdi, 
the  earliest  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  in  America, 
was  formed.  New  York  soon  asserted,  however,  its  cosnu^wli- 
tan  character.  By  1644  the  future  dty  included  in  its  inhabi- 
tants Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans,  Momonites,  RngiiA. 
speaking  Puritans,  and  Roman  Catholics.  From  1652  onward 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  colonial  authorities  to  i»event 
any  other  worship  than  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land. The  Quakers  were  spedally  objects  of  rei^ession.  Dntdi 
control  ceased  in  1664,  when  New  York  passed  to  the  Rngtirfi, 
whose  possession  was  finally  confirmed  ten  years  later.  The 
English  governors  attempted  to  ccmstrue  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
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land  as  established.  The  majority  of  inhabitants,  espedally 
as  represented  in  the  legislative  assembly,  offered  successful 
opposition.  In  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Church,  in  1697,  the 
Church  of  Enj^d  was  effectively  planted  in  New  York  City, 
though  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  French  Huguenots  were  then 
even  more  strongly  represented.  In  1709  a  large  German  Re- 
formed immigration  from  the  Palatinate  came  into  the  colony. 
In  1720  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  received  a  notable  acces- 
sion in  the  arrival  from  Holland  of  Theodorus  Jacobus  Freling- 
huysen  (1691-1747),  whose  remarkable  ministry  was  exercised 
in  New  Jersey,  but  was  to  extend  its  quickening  and  organiz- 
ing influence  to  New  York  also. 

Of  what  was  to  become  New  Jersey,  East  Jersey  saw  the  es- 
tablishment of  Congregational  settiers  from  New  Haven  colony, 
at  Newark,  in  1666,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  the  r^on  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  West  Jersey 
received  a  large  Quaker  immigration  in  1677-1678. 

Mention  has  already  been  inade  of  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania 
to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  and  its  settiement  by  Quakers  in  the 
foQowing  year  (ante,  p.  480).  The  Quaker  policy  of  toleration 
attracted  representatives  of  other  forms  of  fidtiu  Hence  no 
other  colony  presented  such  a  variety  of  religious  bodies  as 
Pennsylvania.  Baptists  from  Wales  and  Ireland  were  soon 
more  strongly  represented  than  elsewhere  in  the  colonies. 
Mennonites  from  Germany  and  Holland  settied  Germantown, 
in  1683.  Dimkards  and  other  German  bodies  soon  followed. 
Tlie  Church  of  England  was  planted  in  Philadelphia  in  1695, 
but  was  long  feeble.  The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
saw  a  great  influx  of  German  Lutherans  and  Grerman  Refcmned 
(Calvinists).  The  beginnings  of  the  Moravians  have  abeady 
been  noted  (ante,  p.  504). 

After  the  Stewart  restoration  of  1660  a  new  element,  des- 
tined to  be  of  great  economic  and  political  importance,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  came  from  the  Scottish  settiementa  in  Ulster. 
Tli^  were  devotedly  Presbyterian.  They  found  a  missionary 
and  an  organizer  in  Francis  Makemie  (?~1708),  who  labored, 
certainly  horn  1691  onward,  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina. 
To  his  initiative  the  organization  of  the  first  American  pres- 
bytery, that  of  Philadelphia,  in  1705,  was  due.  Prom  1713 
nearly  to  the  American  Revolution  the  Scotch-Irish  were  pour- 
ing in  like  a  flood.    They  settied  much  of  Maine  and  New 
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Hampshire  in  New  England,  where,  however,  they  were  mosdy 
absodbed  by  the  Congregational  Churches.    In  New  Ycvk  they 
constituted  a  large  feaction  of  the  population.    Nowhere  were 
they  nH>re  stron^y  represented  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
1764  were  able  practically  to  wrest  the  political  ocmtttd  of  tli^ 
ccJony  from  the  Quakers.    They  sought  prevailin^y  the  firoo- 
tier,  and  to  this  energetic  race  the  setd^nent  of  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  western  North  Carolina,  and  ultimately  Keo- 
tudcy,  Tennessee,  as  well  as  large  sections  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  was  due.    By  1717  a  synod  was  fOTmed, 
mduding  the  {Hesbyteries  of  New  York  and  New  J«sey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Dela¥rare,  and  Maryland.    In  general  the  Scotch- 
Irish  were  long  in  a  period  of  religious  destitution,  through  lack 
of  ministers  and  organized  churdies. 

Religion  in  America  during  the  period  till  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  essentially  the  propagation  of 
European  bodies.  Save  in  New  England,  it  was  relatively 
feeble,  and  there  had  suffered  a  serious  decline  of  its  original 
enthusiasm.  No  one  religious  body  was  dominant  in  the  col- 
onies as  a  whole.  While  particular  denominations  were  in- 
trenched in  particular  colonies,  no  chiuch  could  become  that 
of  all  the  ccJonies.  The  way  was  thus  made  ready  for  that 
rdig^ous  freedom  which  was  to  become  the  characteristic  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation. 

The  most  for^eaching  and  transforming  event  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century religbus  life  of  America  was  the  revival  known 
as  the  Great  Awakening.  It  was  not  only  a  tremendous  quick- 
ening of  the  Christian  life,  it  changed  the  concqitions  ot  en- 
trance on  that  life  in  a  way  that  profoundly  affects  the  majority 
of  American  churches  to  this  day.  In  this  respect  it  was  the 
anidogue  of  Pietism  in  Germany  or  Methodism  in  Great  Britain. 
It  emphasized  the  conception  of  a  transforming  r^enerative 
change,  a  ''conversion,^'  as  the  normal  method  of  entnmce  into 
the  langdom  of  God.  It  gave  general  diffusion  to  the  Baptist 
or  Congregational  view  of  the  diurch  as  a  company  of  e^qperi- 
ential  Chnstians.  It  laid  little  weight  <m  Christian  nurture. 
It  promoted  an  ascetic  theory  of  the  Christian  life. 

Some  premonitions  of  the  revival  were  to  be  seen  vndGt  the 
preaching,  in  the  vicinity  of  Raritan,  New  Jers^,  of  Theodonis 
Jacobus  Freljnghuysen  after  1720  (ante,  p.  569).  He  had  cwne 
under  Pietistic  influences  in  Holland.    Near  him,  and  impressed 
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by  him,  was  Gflbert  Tennent  (1703-1764),  the  young  Presby- 
terian minister  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  whose  powerful, 
though  often  injudicious,  revival  preaching  began  to  show  large 
fruitage  in  1728.  A  remarkable  revival  began,  in  1734,  in  Northh- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  imder  the  ministry  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (1703-1758).  But  all  these  manifestations  of  rdigious 
feeling  were  local  compared  with  the  general  interest  aroused 
by  the  first  Evangelistic  toiur  throughout  the  English-speaking 
colonies  in  1739  and  1740  by  Greorge  Whitefield,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  (anie,  p.  511).  Everywhere 
throngs  hung  upon  his  words,  f untings  and  outcries  attended 
his  sermons.  Hundreds  were  permanently  changed.  The  ^iri- 
tual  condition  of  many  conununities  was  transformed. 

Unfortunately  the  C^reat  Awakening,  with  all  its  unquestion- 
able benefits,  brought  division  in  its  wake.  When  l^tefiekl 
himself  was  denunciatory  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him  as  unconverted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  foUowo^  and 
imitators  were  even  more  censorious  and  imcharitable.  The 
Congregationalists  of  New  England  were  soon  divided  into 
New  Lights,  who  saw  in  the  revivals  a  work  of  God,  and  the 
Old  Lights,  who  disliked  thdr  method.  ^A  similar  schism  into 
Old  Side  and  New  Side  occurred  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  middle  colonies.  Harvard  and  Yale  were  Old  Light  in  sen- 
timent. Many  of  the  revivalistic  ministers  of  the  New  Side 
party  had  been  trained  in  the  Log  College,  founded  in  1728  by 
Gilbert  Tennent's  father,  William  Tennent  (1673-1746).  Some 
of  these,  with  much  New  Light  ^onpathy  from  New  England, 
and  imder  the  auspices  of  the  synod  of  New  York,  founded  in 
1746  the  institution  now  known  as  Princeton  University.  While 
the  revivals  affected  American  religious  ideals  profoundly,  two 
bodies,  which  had  always  aoipha^zed  Christian  nurture,  were 
relatively  unaffected  by  than,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Church 
of  England — the  latter  proving,  in  New  England,  at  least,  a 
home  for  some  of  those  who  disapproved  the  revival  methods. 

Intense  as  was  the  Great  Awakening,  and  permanent  as 
was  its  moulding  effect  upon  American  religious  conceptions, 
its  active  period  was  brief.  Men's  minds  were  turned  from 
strenuous  interest  in  religion  by  a  long  series  of  military  and 
political  events  of  absorbing  concern.  The  struggle  begun  in 
1755,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  had  scarcely  ter- 
minated in  1763  when  it  was  followed  by  the  controversi^ 
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town  (Kentucky).  By  Cantdl's  death  the  foundations  c^  Ro- 
man Catholicism  in  the  United  States  had  been  strongly  estab- 
lished; and  the  priesthood  numbered  more  than  a  hundred, 
though  the  immigration  which  was  so  enormously  to  augment 
this  communion  was  yet  in  the  future. 

No  conmiunion  in  .Adnerica  su£Pered  so  severely  from  the  Revo- 
lution as  the  Chiuch  of  England.  Its  ministry  and  congrega- 
tioiis  were  largely  sympathetic  with  the  mother  country,  and  it 
emerged  from  the  strug^e  in  ruins.  Its  very  name  seemed  un- 
patriotic, and  that  of  "Protestant  Episcopal"  was  adq[>ted  by 
a  conference  of  clergy  and  laity  of  Maryland  in  Novonber, 
1780.  Two  years  later  William  White  (1748-1836),  rector  of 
Christ's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  hearty  supporter  of 
American  independence,  sketched  out  the  plan  und^  which 
tiie  American  Plrotestant  Episcopal  Church  was  essentiaBy  to 
be  organized,  in  independence  of  the  state  and  ot  EngBsh 
ecclesiastical  control,  with  representative  bodies  composed  not 
only  of  clergy  but  of  laymen.  He  believed  the  prospect  of 
securing  an  American  episcop>ate  remote.  In  accordance  with 
White's  suggestions,  a  voluntary  convention,  representative 
of  d^t  states,  met  in  New  York  City  in  Octob^,  1784,  and 
called  the  first  Greneral  Convention  to  gather  in  I^iiladdidiia 
in  September,  1785. 

Meanwhile,  the  Episcopal  dergy  of  Connecticut  had  hdd  aloof 
and  had  chosen  Samuel  Seabury  (1729-1796)  as  bishop,  and  he 
had  gone  to  England  for  ordination  in  June,  1783.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  receive  consecration  from  the  En^ish  q>iso(q)ate 
in  the  absence  of  action  by  Parliament,  Seabury  procured  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nonjuror  Scottish  bishops  in  Abenieen  in 
November,  1784. 

The  Greneral  Convention  of  1785  adopted  a  constitution  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  largely 
the  work  of  WilUam  White.  It  also  appealed  to  the  En^ish 
bishops  for  the  ordination  of  bishops  for  America.  Seabury's 
Scottish  ordination  might  be  valid,  but  the  derivaticm  ot  orders 
from  the  parent  English  body  was  desired.  The  local  Ei»s- 
copal  conventions  of  the  several  states  were  asked  to  name 
bishops.  The  Greneral  Convention  reconvened  in  1786  was  able 
to  report  that  the  English  bishops  had  procured  an  ^labling 
act  from  Parliament,  and  that  William  White  had  been  diosoi 
bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and  Samud  Provoost  Q742-1815)  of 
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T^Tew  York.  On  February  4,  1787,  they  were  consecrated  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bishop  Seabuiy  and  Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  represent- 
ing different  lines  of  consecration,  looked  upon  each  other  at 
first  with  antagonism.  Connecticut  had  not  yet  been  rep^ 
resented  in  the  General  Convention ;  but  these  difficulties  were 
adjusted,  and  in  the  General  Convention  of  1789  all  parties 
united,  tike  Prayer  Book  was  revised  and  adapted  to  American 
needs,  and  the  foundation  of  the  American  I^testant  Epis- 
copal Church  fully  laid. 

Separation  from  the  mother  country  made  a  similar  inde- 
pendent organization  for  American  Methodism  imperative. 
The  result  was  the  ordination  by  John  Wesley  in  September, 
1784,  of  Thomas  Crl:«,  Richard  Whatcoat,  and  Thomas  Vasey, 
for  work  in  America ;  the  Conference  in  Baltimore,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Methodist  Episcoi>al  Church  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  ordination  of  Francis  Asbury  the  same  year  (ante,  pp.  517, 
518). 

The  year  1792  saw  the  abandonment  by  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Church,  and  1793  by  the  (German)  Reformed  Church, 
of  a  dependence  on  Holland  which  had  long  been  weakening, 
but  which  now  ended  in  complete  self-government. 

One  now  very  extensive  American  communion,  the  Lutheran, 
though  not  directly  affected  by  the  Revolutionary  struggle  to 
the  degree  characteristic  of  the  bodies  just  mentioned,  now  de- 
veloped its  organization  on  American  lines.  The  earlier  Grer- 
man  inmiigration  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  prevailingly 
other  than  Lutheran.  By  the  middle  of  that  century  Luther- 
anism  was  pouring  in  a  flood,  e^)ecially  into  Pennsylvania, 
though  of  course  in  numbers  far  smaller  than  the  great  inunigra- 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Religiously,  the  transition  was 
difficult.  The  institutions  of  a  state  church  could  not  be  trans- 
planted, and  little  help  came  from  Germany,  save  from  the  Piet- 
ists of  Halle.  Great  disorganization  and  scarcity  of  ministers 
were  the  results.  Some  improvement  was  effected  by  Zinzen- 
dorf  (ante,  p.  505) ;  but  the  great  organizer  of  American  Luther- 
anism  was  Heinrich  Melchior  Miihlenberg  (1711-1787),  who 
reached  Philadelphia  in  1742.  Under  his  l«Etdership  the  first 
Lutheran  synod,  or  ministerium,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1748.  Quite  as  important  for  the  future  development  of 
American  Luth^an  polity  was  the  constitution  prepared  by 
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Miihlenberg  for  his  Philadelphia  congregation  in  1762,  by  which 
all  officers  were  chosen  by  the  congregation  itself,  llie  two  es- 
sential features  of  American  Lutheranism  were  thus  sketched — 
Congregational  in  respect  to  the  local  congregation,  Pk^esby- 
terian  in  respect  to  tiie  standing  of  mmisters  in  the  synod. 
The  synodical  system  spread  slowly.  The  ministerium  of  New 
York  was  organized  in  1786.  A  third  synod  was  soon  after 
formed  in  North  Carolina.  In  1821  a  general  synod,  intoided 
to  be  representative  of  all  local  synods,  was  formed,  but  onh* 
a  portion  of  the  Lutherans  supported  it,  and  this  willingness  of 
the  rapidly  multiplying  local  synods  to  group  themselves  as 
they  choose  has  continued  till  recently  characteristic  of  Am- 
erican Lutheranism.  Steps  taken  in  connection  with  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation,  in  1917,  promise 
the  union  of  all  American  Lutheran  bodies. 

One  further  religious  body  that  developed  during  the  period 
of  struggle  for  national  independence  was  that  of  the  Universal- 
ists.  Belief  in  the  salvation  of  all  occasionally  appeared  in 
eighteenth-century  America  as  elsewhere  as  a  sporadic  specu- 
lation. The  father  of  organized  Universalism  was  John  Mur- 
ray (1741-1815),  who  had  been  touched  by  Whitefield's  preach- 
ing in  his  native  England,  and  by  the  writmgs  of  James  Rel^ 
(1722?-1778),  who  had  passed  from  the  status  of  one  of  White- 
field's  preachers  to  that  of  an  advocate  of  universal  salvation. 
It  was  as  a  disciple  of  Relly  that  Murray  came  to  America  in 
1770,  and  began  an  itinerating  ministry,  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  strict  Calvinist,  Miuray  believed  that  Christ  had 
made  full  payment  not  for  the  sins  of  a  restricted  group  of  the 
dect,  but  for  all  men,  and  inunediate  blessedness  would  be 
theirs  at  the  judgment,  when  all  imbelief  in  Grod's  mercy  would 
vanish.  For  those  who  fully  believe,  the  divine  promised  bless- 
edness b^;ins  now. 

A  further  impulse  was  given  to  Universalism  when  in  1780 
Elhanan  Winchester  (1761-1797),  a  Baptist  minister  of  Phila- 
delphia, independently  of  Murray,  adopted  Universalist  views, 
which  he  advocated  with  eloquence.  Unlike  Murray,  his  gen- 
eral opinions  were  Arminian.  Salvation  is  based  on  the  ultimate 
free  submission  of  all  to  God ;  but  will  not  be  achieved  in  the 
case  of  the  unrepentant  till  their  spirits  have  been  purified  by 
protracted,  but  not  eternal,  suflFering.  Even  more  influential 
was  Hosea  Ballon  (1771-1852),  long  a  pastor  in  Boston.    Mur- 
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ray  and  Winchester  had  been  Trinitarians.  BaUou  was  an 
Anan,  and  in  this  Unitarian  direction  American  Universalism 
bas  followed  him.  The  purpose  of  the  atonement  was  moral — 
to  set  forth  God's  love  to  men.  Sin  brings  punishment,  here 
or  hereafter,  till  men  turn  from  it  to  God. 

By  1790  the  Universalists  were  suflSciently  nmnerous  to  hold 
a  convention  in  Philadelphia.  Three  years  later  a  New  Eng- 
land convention  was  organized  which  in  1803  met  in  Winches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  and  adopted  a  brief  creed  which,  though 
modified  in  1900,  is  the  historic  basis  of  American  Universalism. 
The  early  converts  to  Universalism  were  prevailingly,  though 
not  always,  from  the  hmnbler  walks  of  life. 

Unitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  won  the  allegiahce  of  some 
of  the  oldest  Congr^ational  Churches  and  emment  men  of  east- 
em  Massachusetts.  The  growth  of  a  "liberal"  party  before 
the  Revolution  has  already  been  noted  (arUe,  p.  573).  Theo- 
logical discussion  in  that  region  was  overshadowed  by  the 
momentous  events  of  the  struggle  for  independaice.  In  1785, 
however,  the  proprietors  of  King's  Chapel,  the  ancient  Churdi 
of  England  i^ace  of  worship  in  Boston,  excluded  fitun  the 
Prayer  Book  all  references  to  the  Trinity,  thus  becoming  the 
first  Unitarian  congregation  in  America.  Similar  views  spread, 
and  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  the  Calvinistic 
theory  of  predestination,  and  an  insistence  on  salvation  by 
character  were  even  more  characteristic  of  the  "liberal"  move- 
ment than  denial  of  the  Trinity.  With  the  incoming  of  the  re- 
vival impulse  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which 
mention  will  soon  be  made,  and  the  consequent  strengthening 
of  the  conservative  element,  a  cleavage  was  soon  evident  be- 
tween the  "liberal"  and  "orthodox'*  parties.  A  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  over  the  theology  of  the  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  University  resulted  in  1805  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  "liberals"  by  the  choice  of  Henry  Ware  (1764-1845). 

MeanwhUe,  in  1803,  William  EUery  Channing  (1780-1842) 
had  b^un  a  greatly  respected  and  widely  influential  pastorate 
in  Boston^  and  was  preaching  a  high  Arian  Christology. 
Increasing  division,  and  attacks  by  tibe  "orthodox,"  led  in 
1815  to  the  adoption  by  the  "liberals"  of  the  Unitarian  name. 
A  sermon  by  Channing  in  1819  at  the  installation  of  Jared 
Sparks  (1789-1866)  in  Baltimore  was  widely  r^arded  as  the 
authoritative  statement  of  the  party,  and  gave  to  Channing 
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henceforth  an  unoffidal  leadership  in  American  Unitarianiani. 
In  1825  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  formed. 
Though  largely  confined  to  eastern  New  England,  the  roll  of 
Unitarian  men  of  letters,  philanthropists,  and  public  servants 
is  of  eminent  distinction. 

The  periods  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  and  of  the  discus- 
sions resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  epochs  of  great  religious  depression.  The 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  marvellous  trans- 
formation initiated.  Without  the  aid  of  any  single  outstanding 
personality,  like  that  of  Whitefield  in  the  ^  Great  Awakening,'' 
a  mighty  reawakening  of  religious  interest  b^an.  Fdt  in  New 
England  by  1792,  within  the  next  four  years  it  was  strongly 
manifested  in  the  Middle  States,  whence  it  swept  through  the 
South,  and  by  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  tri- 
umphant progress  in  the  new  West  beyond  the  Alle^ianies. 
In  Kentucky  it  was  felt  with  peculiar  power.  There  the  "  camp- 
meeting"  began  in  1800 ;  and  there  the  revival  was  often  acoom- 
panied,  as  had  been  the  ''Great  Awakening,"  by  outcries  and 
bodily  manifestations.  As  a  whole,  this  new  revival  period  was 
far  less  marked  than  the  earlier  by  these  symptoms  of 'over- 
wrought excitement.  Its  effects  were  none  the  less  profound, 
and  the  new  religious  interest  was  long  continued  sjkI  trans- 
forming. Indeed,  the  revivals  may  be  said  to  have  continued, 
with  less  frequency  and  diminishing  intensity  till  1858,  as  the 
predominant  feature  of  American  religious  life. 

Led  as  was  this  revival  movement,  on  its  human  »de,  by 
men.  who  fully  shared  the  Pietistic  and  Methodist  traditions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  emphasized  the  relation  of  the 
individual  soul  to  Grod,  and  regajxied  a  conscioiis  conversbn 
as  the  normal  entrance  into  the  Christian  life.  It  was  dis- 
posed to  view  that  as  scarcely  reli^on  for  which  some  account 
of  a  transforming  change  in  feeling  could  not  be  given.  All 
American  religious  bodies  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  Luth- 
erans, Protestant  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians 
shared  these  convictions.  Presbyterians  and  Congr^ational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Baptists,  were  in  these  respects  essentially 
at  one.  But  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  to  whom  this  type 
of  piety  was  most  native,  foimd  the  largest  popular  following, 
aided  by  their  willingness  to  use  such  ministerial  instrumentali- 
ties, whether  educat^  or  not;  as  were  availaUe*    lliey  qieedily 
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reached  that  numerical  lead^^p  which  they  have  since  main- 
tained among  American  Protestants.  The  fidelity  of  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  to  the  tradition  of  an  educated 
ministry  made  them  founders  of  schoob  and  colleges,  but  ren- 
dered their  appeal  less  widely  popular ;  but  all  grew  amazingly 
in  numbers  and  power. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  new  religious  spirit  American  Chris- 
tian life  blossomed  with  new  activities.  The  Simday  school, 
first  introduced  from  England  {ante,  p.  522)  into  Philadelphia 
in  1791,  now  became  well-nigh  universal.  The  prayer-meeting, 
heretofore  only  sporadic,  became  general.  Foreign  missions, 
inaugurated  by  the  Congregationalists  in  1810,  by  the  formation 
of  the  American  Board,  with  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
(Dutch)  Reformed  co-operated,  were  adopted  by  the  Baptists 
through  the  establishment  of  the  General  Missionary  Conven- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  1814.  The  Methodists 
followed  with  their  Missionary  Society  in  1819.  The  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Chiux^h  took  similar  action  in  1821.  Nor  was 
the  progress  of  home-missionary  effort  in  the  United  States 
less  remarkable.  The  circuit-rider  and  the  pastor  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  population  westward,  and  state  and  na- 
tional organizaticms  in  the  larger  denominational  bodies  ener^ 
getically  supported  the  work. 

Ministerial  training  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  religious 
awakening.  A  prime  purpose  in  the  foundation  of  Harvard 
(1636),  Yale  (1701),  and  Princeton  (1746)  had  been  pastoral 
preparation.  The  ordinary  curriculum  had  at  first  been  deemed 
adequate,  but  it  was  supplemented  at  Harvard  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  professorship  of  divinity  in  1721,  and  at  Yale  in  1755. 
More  popular  training  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  was 
instruction  in  the  home  of  some  active  pastor.  In  1784  the 
(Dutcl^  Reformed  Church  instituted  ministerial  training  ulti- 
mately removed  to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  which  has 
often  been  called  the  oldest  American  theological  seminary. 
More  like  a  modem  theological  seminary  was  the  school  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore  in  1791  by  Bishop  John  Carroll,  with  the 
aid  of  French  Sulpitians,  for  training  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  United  Presbyterians  were  beginning  theolog- 
ical instruction  later  to  find  a  home  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1794. 
In  1807  the  Moravians  established  a  theological  school  in  Naza- 
reth, Pennsylvania. 
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The  most  elaborately  equipped  theological  seminary,  and  in 
many  ways  the  inaiigiirator  of  a  new  era,  was  that  c^Msned  by 
the  Congregationalists  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1808. 
Four  years  later  the  Presbyterians  inaugurated  a  ffloular  semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  1815  a  lAitheran  theological 
school  was  established  in  Hartwick,  New  York.  The  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  was  opened  under  Unitarian  aus- 
pices the  same  year.  Bangor  Tlieological  Seminary,  in  Maine, 
was  foimded  by  Congr^ationalists  in  1816.  The  Baptists  in- 
augurated Hamilton  (New  York)  Tlieological  Seminary  in  1819. 
Two  years  later  the  Presbyterian  Schod  in  Auburn,  New  York, 
was  established,  and  in  1822  the  Congregationalists  opened  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  These  institutions  for 
ministerial  training  multiidied  rapidly,  and  by  1860  had  in- 
creased to  fifty,  a  number  since  greatly  augmented.  Tfae 
whole  character  of  pastoral  preparation  was  broadened,  de^>- 
ened,  and  systematized. 

Out  of  these  religious  awakenings  there  grew  many  divi^ons. 
One  such  of  importance  was  the  rise  of  the  Cumberland  iVes- 
byterian  Church.  The  Cumberland  region  in  Tennessee  and 
Koitucky  was  powerfully  stirred  by  the  revival  in  1800. 
Churches  were  rapidly  multiplied,  and  in  1802  the  Cumboiand 
Presbytery  was  formed.  The  need  of  preachers  was  great,  and 
the  presbytery  desired  ministerial  standing  for  some  earnest 
young  men  who  lacked  tJie  educational  qualifications  d^nanded 
by  Presbyterianism  generally.  The  revival  preaching  had  imx>- 
duced  a  conviction  that  the  doctrines  that  Christ  died  for  the 
dect  only,  and  that  any  portion  of  the  race  is  reprobate  save 
by  its  own  personal  acts,  were  hindrances  rather  than  helps. 
The  Kentucky  ^ynod  viewed  these  departures  with  disfavor, 
and  in  1806  ordered  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  dissolved. 
In  1810  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  reconstituted  itsdf  as  an 
independent  body.  Its  growth  was  rapid.  In  1813  a  synod 
was  organizvHl,  and  in  1816  it  took  the  name  Cumb^and  Pres- 
byterian Church,  though  it  wa^  soon  represented  vastly  more 
widely  than  the  region  from  ^¥hich  the  tide  was  derived. 

The  older  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  worked  in 
harmony  in  home  missions  in  what  have  long  been  tlie  northern 
caitral  states  under  the  plao  of  union  formed  in  ISOl  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  ft'esb>*teriati 
General  Assembly,  till  it  was  repudiated  by  tha  CNdTScbool 
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mdng  of  the  Presbyterians  in  1837,  and  by  the  Congregational- 
ists  in  1852.  In  general,  however,  denominational  rivahies 
were  keen  and  controversy  bitter,  especially  in  the  extension 
work  of  the  developing  West. 

Out  of  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  evils  of  these  divisions  a 
movement  of  much  importance  grew.  Thomas  Campbell 
(1763-1854)  was  a  minister  of  the  Secession  Presbyterian 
Church  (antey  p.  553)  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
America  in  1807,  and  began  work  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Here  his  freedom  in  welcoming  Presbyterians  of  all  parties  to 
communion  aroused  criticism,  and  he  was  disciplined  by  the 
Secession  Presbytery  of  Chartiers.  Campbell  fdt  it  his  duty 
to  protest  against  such  sectarianism,  and  to  assert  as  the  stand- 
ard of  all  Christian  discipleship  the  literal  terms  of  the  Bible 
alone,  as  he  understood  it.  Tliomas  Campbell  now  broke  with 
the  Secession  Presbyterians,  but  continued  to  labor  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  announcing  as  his  principle:  '^  Where  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  we  speak ;  and  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we 
are  sflent.'^  It  was  not  a  new  denomination  that  he  planned, 
but  a  union  of  all  Christians  on  this  Biblical  basb,  without 
added  tests  of  creed  or  ritual.  In  August,  1809,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell organized  The  Christian  Association  of  Washington — 
so-called  from  the  Pennsylvania  county  of  its  origin — and  for 
it  he  prepared  the  '^ Declaration  and  Address''  which  has  since 
been  regarded  as  a  fundamental  document  of  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Disciples  movement.  The  same  year  Thomas 
Campbell's  son,  Alexander  (1786-1866),  emigrated  to  America, 
and  was  soon  to  outstrip  his  father  in  fame  as  an  advocate  of 
the  former's  views. 

In  spite  of  thdr  deprecation  of  sectarianism,  the  Campbells 
organized  a  church  in  Bush  Run,  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1811. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  each  Sunday  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  doubts  now  arose  as  to  the  Scriptural  warrant  of 
infant  baptism.  In  1812  the  Campbells  and  a  nmnber  of  their 
associates  were  inmiersed.  A  year  later  the  Bush  Run  church 
became  a  member  of  the  Redstone  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches.  Points  of  disagreement  with  the  Baptists  developed. 
The  Campbells  disliked  the  Baptists'  strenuous  Calvinism. 
To  the  Campbells  the  Old  Testament  was  far  less  authoritative 
than  the  New.  To  the  Baptists  baptism  was  a  privilege  of  the 
already  pardoned  sinner ;  to  the  CampbeUs  it  was  a4X)ndition 
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of  forgiveness.  Moreover,  the  CampbeDs,  without  bong  ra 
any  sense  Unitarians,  refused  to  employ  other  than  ScriptunJ 
expressions  regarding  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hdy  Spirit.  The 
result  was  a  withdrawal  from  the  Baptists,  whidi  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completed  by  1827.  From  this  time  onward  the 
followers  ot  the  Campbells  were  practically  a  denomination, 
known  popularly  as  Disciples  of  Christ,  lliey  are  Congrega- 
tional m  polity.  Their  growth  has  been  ronarkable,  and  has 
constituted  the  Disdples  an  important  factor  in  American 
religious  life. 

A  peculiar  development  of  prophetical  interpretadcm  was 
that  of  William  Miller  (1782-1849),  a  Baptist  fann»  of  Low 
Hampton,  New  York.  From  1831  onward  he  preached  widely, 
asserting  on  the  baas  oi  calculations  from  the  book  of  Daniel 
that  the  second  coming  and  the  inauguration  of  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  would  occur  in  1843-1844.  He  won  thousands 
of  followers.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  prediction,  his  dis- 
ciples <hdd  a  genial  conference  of  Adventists,  as  th^  styled 
themselves,  in  1845,  and  have  persisted  to  the  present,  some 
holding  to  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day.  Their  belief 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  near,  though  at  a  date  not  detei^ 
mmaUe,  is  widdy  diflPused  among  many  who  do  not  bear  the 
Adventist  name. 

A  remarkable  perverdon  of  Christianity  is  Mormcmism, 
founded  by  Joseph  Smith  (1805-1844),  who  claimed  to  have  dug 
up,  near  Manchester,  New  York,  in  1827,  a  volume  of  gcAd  plates, 
the  Book  cf  Momumy  supplementary  to  the  Bible,  written  m 
mysterious  characters  which  he  was  able  to  translate  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  magic  spectacles,  but  the  original  of  wluch  was 
removed  by  angelic  agency.  In  this  book  Smith  is  proclaimed 
a  prophet.  The  first  Mormon  Church  was  organized  in  1830, 
in  Fayette,  New  York.  It  was  soon  largely  recruited  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eirdand,  Ohio.  Here  Brigham  Young  (1801- 
1877)  became  a  member.  In  1838  the  Mormon  leaders  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  in  1840  foimded  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  In  spite 
of  the  monogamy  enjoined  by  the  Brjok  of  Mormon^  Smith 
claimed  to  Iwive  received  a  revelation,  in  1843,  estabibblag 
polygamy.  Popular  hostility  led  to  hig  murder  by  a  mob  the 
next  year.  The  church  now  came  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young,  an  organizer  and  lender  of  the  highest  ability. 
Under  him  the  Mormons  marched  to  Salt  Lakerin  Utah,  and 
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a  community  of  great  material  prosperity  was  inaugurated. 
After  protracted  conflict  with  the  United  States  Government, 
Wilford  Woodruff  (1807-1898),  then  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  declared  against  polygamy  in  1890. 

The  Mormons  have  been  indefatigable  missionaries,  and  their 
numbers  have  been  largely  recruited  from  Europe.  Their 
system  of  economic  and  social  supervision  has  been  remarkable 
and  has  produced  a  large  degree  of  material  prosperity.  They 
hold  that  Grod  was  revealed  as  Adam,  and  that  Christ,  Mo- 
hammed, Joseph  Smith,  and  Brigham  Young  were  also  loanifes- 
tations  of  deity.  By  these  divine  beings  souls  are  created,  for 
whom  the  f futhf ul  should  provide  bodies.  At  their  deaths  the 
righteous  will  share  in  divinity.  Salvation  is  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  by  faith,  repentance,  and  baptism  by  im- 
mersion; though  baptism  by  proxy  is  of  avail  for  the  dead. 
Their  numbers  are  such  that  the  Mormons  bid  fair  long  to  be 
an  element  in  American  religious  life. 

The  religious  activity  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  accompanied  by  efforts  for  social  righteousness.  The 
death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr,  in 
1804,  led  to  a  wide-spread  and  largely  successful  attack  by  the 
reli^ous  forces  on  duelling,  in  which  an  extensively  circulated 
sermon  by  Lyman  Beecher  (1775-1863)  was  of  mudi  influence. 

Temperance  aroused  the  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  Congregational  Associations  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  in  1811.  Lyman  Beecher's  sermons 
against  drunkenness,  of  1813,  attracted  great  attention.  The 
.^erican  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  formed 
in  1826.  The  result  was  a  great  and  permanent  change  in 
the  drinking  habits  of  profe^ed  Christians  by  1830.  Effort 
then  turned  toward  a  promotion  of  temperance  among  those 
not  actively  of  the  church.  The  Washingtonian  movement  of 
1840  sought  the  reformation  of  drunkards.  Prohibition  by 
I^islation  was  enacted  in  Maine  in  1846.  Its  history  has  been 
checkered,  but  legislative  prohibition  has  made  great  strides 
since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  had  the  constantly  increasing  support 
of  the  actively  Christian  elements  of  American  population. 

Slavery  also  aroused  the  hostility  of  Christian  people,  North 
and  South,  from  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  great 
change' came  over  the  Southern  attitude  soon  after  1830,  partly 
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by  reason  of  the  supposedly  industrial  necessity  of  the  system 
and  partly  through  resentment  by  reason  of  the  injudidous  at- 
tacks of  Northern  Abolitionists  on  the  character  of  all  slave- 
holders. The  question  thoiceforth  was  to  be  profoundly 
divisive,  but  with  everjncreasing  sensitiveness  of  the  Nortfaern 
religious  consciousness  to  the  evib  of  human  bondage. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
a  period  of  controversy  and  division.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
had  been  recruited  from  two  main  dements — the  dearenriants 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  and  those  of  New  England  ancestry. 
The  latter  were  inclined  to  greater  doctrinal  and  administrative 
freedom.  At  the  G^ieral  Assembly  of  1837  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  rent  into  two  nearly  equal  bodies,  the  ''(Xd  School" 
and  the  "New  School." 

Controversies  of  neariy  equal  intenaty,  though  with  less 
divisive  results,  turmoiled  the  Congregationalists  of  New  Eng- 
land. Hartford  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1834  to 
cRset  the  supposed  errors  of  the  Yale  Divinity  SchocJ,  then 
under  the  leadership  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (1786-1858). 
Horaoe  Bushnell  (1802-1876),  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in- 
fluGQoed  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (anie,  p.  545),  attacked  the 
conception  of  Christian  doctrine  as  based  primarily  on  demon- 
stration to  the  intellect,  then  almost  universal  in  America, 
and  would  substitute  for  such  logical  proof  an  appeal  to  the 
witness  of  the  religious  feeling.  BushneU's  most  influential  pub- 
lication was  his  Christian  Nurture^  of  1847,  in  which  he  urged 
the  quiet  unfolding  of  the  Christian  nature  of  the  child,  im- 
der  ^>propriate  influences,  as  the  normal  method  of  entrance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  instead  of  the  strug^^ing  oonveraion 
which  Pietist  and  Methodist  tradition  had  considmd  the  only 
legitimate  experience. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  turmoiled  by  dilutes 
between  the  high-church  and  Evangelical  parties. 

The  most  extensive  separations  were  caused,  however,  by 
the  contests  anticipatory  of  or  accompanying  the  Civfl  War- 
Growing  antipathy  to  slavery  led  to  the  organization,  in  1843, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  «\inerica  on  the  basis  of 
no  slaveowning  membership.  The  questioo  was  thus  iti  the 
foreground  wh^i  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  1844,  and  an  immediate  struggle  Esose 
over  the  retention  of  a  slaveholding  bishop^   J^oriJieni  and 
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Soothem  sentiment  was  hopelessly  divided.  The  Conference 
adopted  a  report  permitting  the  division  of  the  chnrqh,  with 
the  result  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
constituted,  in  1845. 

Contemporaneously  a  similar  divisicm  separated  the  Bap- 
tists of  North  and  South.  The  Alabama  State  Convention  of 
Baptists  demanded,  in  1844,  that  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
maJce  no  discrimination  against  slaveholders  in  missionary  ap- 
pointments. The  board  declared  that  it  would  take  no  action 
implying  approval  of  slavery.  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1845  and  the  deavage 
of  the  churches. 

The  rupture  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  body  and  the 
formation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  did  not  occur  till 
1861,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states. 

These  divisions,  imhappily,  still  continue,  though  signs  are 
abimdant  of  reunion  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  divided  only  during 
the  Ci^dl  War,  and  was  reunited  at  its  dose. 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  an  opposite  tendency  was  the  re- 
union, after  much  effort,  of  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  North,  voted  in  1869  and  com- 
pleted in  1870. 

The  last  great  revival,  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  occurred  in 
1858,  though  many  similar,  though  more  loc&l,  movements 
have  been  felt  to  the  present.  Though  the  Pietist  conception 
of  religion  has  still  continued  predominant  in  American  Protes- 
tantism, Christian  nurture  has  won  increasing  allegiance, 
especially  among  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  since 
the  CivU  War,  and  has  greatiy  favored  the  growth  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  always  championed 
it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  grew  enormously  in  the  United 
States  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  chiefly  through 
immigration  from  Ireland  and  southern  Gr^many,  and  since 
1890  from  Italy  and  eastern  Europe.  Tliese  races  have  been 
prolific  in  their  new  home.  Bitter  Protestant  opposition  was 
encountered  between  1840  and  1860;  but  since  tiie  date  last 
named  relations  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  increasingly  tolerant.  The  Roman  Church  has  ac- 
complished an  enormous  task  of  building  churches,/ 
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schoob,  convents,  ho^itals,  and  institutions  of  hi^ier 
ing  through  the  f^tta  and  sacrifices  of  a  relativdy  scanty  finan- 
cial ability.  National  councils  have  been  held  in  1852,  18G6, 
and  1884.  Long  under  the  superintendoice  of  the  Congrej^aiw 
de  Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  Pius  X  (19(»-1914)  granted  to 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  United  States  in  1908  the  same  de* 
gree  of  autonomy  enjoyed  in  European  lands. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  American  religious  life  since  the 
war  between  the  states  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  an  educated  ministry  in  those  bodies  which  formerly  laid 
little  stress  on  training.  This  demand  has  been  met  by  con- 
stantly increasing  provision,  and  the  older  theological  seminaries 
have  steadily  enlarged  their  facilities  by  augmented  faculties  and 
extension  of  the  curriculum. 

The  period  has  witnessed  an  ever-enlarging  recognition  of 
the  work  of  women  in  the  Protestant  Churches.    A  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  founded  among  the  Congreg»- 
tionalists  in  1868.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North, 
fdlowed  in  1869 ;  the  Northern  Presbyterians  in  1870 ;  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1871.    Similar  organizations 
for  home  and  foreign  missions  are  now  well-nigh  universal  in 
American  Protestantism.    Women  have  long  been  eligible  to 
the  representative  conventions  of  the  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches.    They  won  the  right  of  dection  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  General  Conference  in  1900.    They  have  been 
ordained  to   the  ministry   by   Baptists,   Congregationalists, 
Disciples,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists. 

The  last  half-centmy,  especially  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  witnessed  a  great  theological  change  in  American  Protes- 
tantism, the  exact  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
so  silently  and  unequally  has  it  come.  Certain  outstanding 
evidences  have  attracted  wide  attention.  Such  were  the  con- 
troversies aroused  among  the  Congr^ationalists  by  the  '^  pro- 
gressive orthodoxy '^  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  between 
1885  and  1892.  Such  was  the  deposition  of  Professor  Charies 
Augustus  Briggs  (1841-1913)  by  the  Presbyterian  Gen^id  As- 
sonbly  in  1893.  These  tangible  evidences  have  been  few. 
Yet  even  in  bodies  officially  bound  by  confessional  statements 
of  the  Reformation  age,  the  characteristic  doctrines  are  pro- 
claimed with  little  of  their  ancient  satisfaction.  The  newer 
Biblical  criticism,  especially  of  Germany,  and  the  evolutiooaiy 
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view  of  development,  have  found  large  acceptance  in  many  of 
the  most  mfluential  schoob  of  ministerial  training,  and  have 
wide  following  among  the  ministry,  especially  in  tiie  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Equally  marked,  during  the  recent  period,  but  as  impossible 
of  exact  estimate,  has  been  the  growtii  of  the  conviction  that 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  social.  Not  a  rescue  by  individual 
salvation  only,  but  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of  righteousness 
among  men,  has  become  increasmgly  the  id^.  Christian  out- 
look, without  ceasing  to  be  other-worldly,  has  become  this- 
worldly  also.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  service  in  preventative 
and  r^ormatory  effort.  The  duty  of  the  churdi  to  share  in 
dvic  betterment  is  emphasized.  A  great  oilargement  has 
come  in  the  conception  of  the  church's  mission.  Adjustment 
has  been  awkward  and  has  been  but  partially  accomplished, 
since  the  organization  of  the  churches  has  been  adapted  to  the 
older  and  more  limited  vision.  To  find  organs  for  the  work  of 
the  new  has  not  been  easy.  This  difficulty  has  led  to  a  large 
relinquishment  to  secular  organizations,  manned,  indeed,  chiefly 
by  members  of  the  churches  and  infused  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  helpfulness,  of  much  social  service  with  which  the 
church  should  have  a  more  direct  relation.  The  sense  of  oUi- 
gation  in  the  chim^hes  is  undeniably  rapidly  augmenting.  A 
patent  evidence  was  seen  at  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  in 
1914,  when  the  question  was  widely  asked  whether  that  catas- 
trophe did  not  demonstrate  the  failure  of  Christianity.  The 
question  implies  a  vastly  altered  vision.  To  the  thought  of  a 
century  earlier  the  war  woidd  have  been  but  another  evidence 
of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  from  which  individuals  might 
be  rescued  by  tiie  (jospel.  To  those  who  asked  it  the  Goq>el 
implied  a  transforming  power  for  righteousness  which  ought 
to  banish  war  and  kindred  evils  from  mankind  in  this  present 
world.  The  same  enlargement  of  conception  of  the  scope  of 
Christianity  is  evident  on  the  mission  field.  The  f eelmg  animat- 
ing early  .^erican  missionaries  was  that  their  task  was  to  save 
a  few  individuals  of  the  millions  of  hopdessly  lost  from  their 
eternal  doom.  As  recently  as  thirty  years  ago  the  prodama- 
tion  of  any  other  conception  was  widely  declared  to  "cut  the 
nerve  of  missions.''  The  aim  of  missions  has  not  been  so  much 
changed  as  immensely  enlarged.  The  misdonary  seeks  neces- 
sarily individual  converts,  but  he  strives,  as  his  larger  work. 
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to  plant  Christian  civilization,  to  sweep  away  hoary  supcnti- 
tions  and  oppressions,  and  to  foster  a  native  Christianity  which 
may  be  a  transforming  force  to  whole  peoples.  Never  have 
gifts  to  missions  been  larger  or  missionary  candidates  moie 
numerous  than  they  now  are. 

An  outstanding  feature  oi  the  existing  religious  situation 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  the  decline  oi  dejioiaina- 
tional  rivalries,  and  the  increase  of  co-operation  in  rdigiots 
work.  Voluntary  assodations  for  co-operate  Christian  en- 
deavor have  developed  remarkably.  Conspicuous  have  been 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  founded  by  George 
"VTilliams  (1821-1905)  in  London  in  1844,  and  since  sfmad 
throughout  the  world,  and  its  sister  society,  liie  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  OTganized  in  England  in  1855,  and  both 
peculiarly  successful  in  tiie  United  States.  They  have  never 
been  more  useful  than  during  the  world  war.  Less  directly 
co-operant  but  uniting  in  similar  aims  have  been  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  formed  by  Francis  E. 
Clark  in  1881 ;  and  the  similar  Baptist  Yoimg  People's  Union, 
the  Epworth  League,  the  Luther  League,  and  the  Brotheriiood 
of  St.  Andrew. 

It  is  from  missions  that  the  strongest  impulses  to  oo-operatim 
have  come.  A  powerful  force  in  this  diiection  has  been  the 
Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Movement,  laimched  in  1886. 
The  manifest  impropriety  of  transferring  denominaticMial  divi- 
sions to  the  mission  field  has  led  to  large  association  <tf  similar 
groups  of  Christians  into  single  bodies  in  China,  India,  and 
Japan.  The  essential  unity  of  missionary  endeavor  was  mani- 
fest at  the  World  Missionary  Conference,  held  in  Edinburgh 
in  1910,  the  influence  of  whidi  has  been  potent.  The  evils  of 
religious  rivalries  led,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Home  Missions  Council  in  1908,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  societies  engaged  in  similar  work.  Tliia  has  been 
followed  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  Ammca» 
the  Coimcil  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  and  the  Fed^^on 
of  Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions. 

These  associations  are  voluntary.  A  federation  of  a  more 
organic  character  was  created,  after  considerable  prdiminary 
negotiation,  by  the  formation  in  1908  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  composed  of  official  dde- 
gates  from  its  co-operating  church^.    Its  functions  ar»  td^ 
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^visoiy^  not  legislative  or  judicial.  Its  objects  are:  ''To  express 
"the  fc^owship  and  catholic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  bring  the  Christian  bodies  of  America  into  united  service 
f  <^  Christ  and  the  worid.  To  encourage  devotional  fellowship 
and  mutual  counsel  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and  religious 
activities  of  the  churches.  To  secure  a  larger  combined  in- 
fluence for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  promote  the 
application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  every  relation  of  human  life." 
^The  Federal  Coimcil  now  has  the  support  of  thirty  denomina- 
tions^  including  such  important  bodies  as  the  Northern  Baptists, 
Congr^ationidists,  Disciples,  Lutherans  (under  the  General 
Synod),  Methodists,  North  and  South,  Presbyterians,  North 
and  South,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the  (Dutch  and  Ger- 
man) Brformed. 

A  movement  even  more  ambitious  in  its  plans  was  inau^d- 
rated  by  the  G^ieral  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  aiming  at  an  ultimate 
worid  conference  on  faith  and  order,  which  may  effect  the  re- 
union of  Christendom.  The  object  has  received  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  American  Protestant  bodies  to  the  extent  of 
official  representation  in  several  preliminary  conferences  which 
have  been  held,  and  an  American  delegation  has  urged  co- 
operation in  Great  Britain  with  success.  The  world  war  has 
delayed  the  progress  in  other  countries  that  was  hoped. 

In  Canada  a  movement  for  the  organic  union  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  has  every  proq>ect 
of  success. 

Hie  long  story  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  panorama  of 
lights  and  shadows,  of  achievement  and  failure,  of  conquests 
and  divisions.  It  has  exhibited  the  divine  life  marvellously 
transforming  the  lives  of  men.  It  has  also  exhibited  those 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 
Its  tasks  have  seemed,  in  every  age,  almost  insuperable.  They 
were  never  greater  than  at  present  when  confronted  by  a  ma- 
terialistic interpretation  of  liife,  and  when  the  furnace  of  almost 
universal  war  bids  fair  to  transform  the  whole  fabric  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  civilization.  Yet  no  Christian  can  survey 
what  the  church  has  done  without  confidence  in  its  future. 
Its  changes  may  be  many,  its  struggles  great.    But  the  good 
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hand  of  God  idiidi  has  led  it  hitherto  will  guide  it  to  larger 
usefulness  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  its  Lend,  aod 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  His  prediction  that  if  He  be  lifted  iq> 
He  would  draw  all  men  unto  HioL 
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to  A.  D.  325,  ten  volumes.  New  York,  1896.  The  translations  are 
of  varying  exceQence.  This  series  is  continued  in  the  Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers,  The  First  Series,  fourteen  volumes.  New 
York,  1886-94,  embraces  the  works  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom. 
The  Second  Smes,  twelve  volumes.  New  York»  1890-95*  contuns 
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the  whole  or  sdections  from  the  priiu^>al  writers  firom  Euaebin 
to  6r^;ory  the  Great  The  first  volume  of  this  Sectmd  Series 
Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated  and  annotated  by  A 
C  McGiffert,  is  indispensable.  For  those  who  read  Greek  and 
Latin  much  ampler  sources  are  provided  by  J.  P.  Migne  in  his  two 
Ueat  series^  Patroloffia  Latino,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  vol- 
umes, Paris,  1844-64,  extending  to  Innocent  III;  and  PatrvlogiM 
OrcBca,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  volumes,  Paris,  1857-66.  Tie 
texts  are  often  uncritically  given.  Of  highest  critical  exoeDenoe 
for  the  early  portion  of  the  field  covered  by  liiGgne  are  the  Car^ 
pu8  Bcriptorum  ecdesiasticorum  latinoruTO,  in  course  of  publication 
since  1866  by  the  Vienna  Academy;  and  Die  griechiscken  ekris^ 
lichen  Sekriftstdler,  issued  since  1897  by  the  Prussian  Academy. 
For  the  acts  of  councils  the  new  edition  (Paris,  1901-)  of  J.  D. 
Mansi,  Sacrarum  conciUorum  nata  et  amplissima  eoUeetio,  extending 
to  the  present,  may  be  consulted.  Papal  lett^s  and  decrees  may 
be  found  to  1304  in  P.  Ja£F^,  Regesta  pontifieum  Ramanomm,  and 
his  continuers,  Leipzig,  1881-88;  Berlin,  1874.  The  rdations  of 
the  papacy  and  mediseval  empire  may  be  studied  in  the  great  col- 
lection by  Q.  H.  Pertz  and  successive  editors,  Monumenta  Ger^ 
manioB  kistarica,  Hanover,  1826-  to  the  present. 

John  Huss's  The  Church  is  accessible  in  translation  by  David 
S.  Schaff,  New  York,  1915. 

Lather's  fundamental  writings  are  translated  by  H.  Waoe  and 
C.  A.  Buchheim,  First  Principles  cf  the  Reformation,  Philadelphia, 
1885;  enlarged  as  Luther^s  Primary  Works  together  vith  His  Shorter 
and  Larger  Catechisms,  London,  1896.  Luther's  Works  are  in 
process  of  publication  in  English,  vob.  I  and  11.,  Philaddphia, 
1915.  Much  of  Luther's  table-talk  is  accessible  in  Preserved 
Smith  and  H.  P.  Gallinger,  Conversations  vfitk  Luther,  Boston,  1915. 
Lutheran  symbolics  may  be  studied  in  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  cf 
Concord:  or,  The  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangetieal  Lutheran 
Church,  two  volumes,  Phikdelphia,  1882-83.  For  those  who  read 
German  and  Latin  the  definitive  edition  of  Luther's  writings  is  the 
Werke,  in  process  of  publication  in  Weimar  since  1884,  oi  which 
more  than  fifty  volumes  have  been  issued. 

The  writings  of  Zwingli  are  accessible  in  S.  M.  Jackson,  The 
Latin  Works  amd  Correspondence  ofHuldreich  ZwingU,  two  vcdumes. 
New  Yoric,  1912,  1917. 

Most  of  Calvin's  writings  are  translated  into  English,  as  The 
Works  of  John  Calvin,  fifty-two  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1843-55. 
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nriie  student  will  find  the  InHUuies  indispensable.  They  are  b^t 
-translated  by  Henry  Beveridge,  in  the  series  just  cited,  3  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1845-46.  For  those  who  read  Latin  and  French  the 
edition  of  the  Strassburg  editors,  Joannia  Calvini  Opera,  fifty -nine 
-volumes,  Braunschweig,  1863-1900,  is  a  storehouse. 

The  Works  of  James  Arminius  are  available  in  English  transla- 
tion by  James  Nichols  and  W.  R.  Bagnall,  three  volumes,  London, 
1825  and  1828,  Buffalo,  1853.  Hugo  Grotius's  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  Concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  was  trans- 
lated by  F.  H.  Foster,  Andover,  1889. 

The  Bacovian  Catechism  is  a  prime  source  for  Socinianism. 
English  translation,  London,  1818. 

The  general  student  will  find  much  regarding  the  English  Ref- 
ormation in  Henry  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative 
cf  English  Church  History,  London,  1896,  already  cited  under 
Source  Books;  and  in  Charles  Hardwick,  A  History  of  the  Articles 
of  Rdigion,  Cambridge,  1859;  and  in  Francis  Procter  and  W.  H. 
Frere,  A  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  London  and 
New  York,  1901.  Puritan  wishes  can  be  studied  in  W.  H.  Frere, 
Puritan  Manifestoes,  a  Study  of  the  Origin  of  the  Puritan  RevoU, 
London,  1907;  and  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Constitutional  Documerds  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  Oxford,  1899.  The  aims  of  Congregationahsts 
are  manifest  in  Williston  Walker,  The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Con- 
gregationalism^ New  York,  1893;  and  W.  J.  McGbthlin,  Baptist 
Confessions  of  Faith,  Philadelphia,  1911,  does  a  similar  service  for 
the  Baptists. 

Any  who  would  make  a  special  study  of  the  English  Reformation 
win  need  to  consult  the  Letters  and  Papers,  foreign  and  Domestic, 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  twenty-one  volumes,  London,  1862- 
1910;  and  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reigns 
of  Edvfard  VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I,  twelve  volumes,  London, 
1856-72.  The  writings  of  the  leading  English  reformers  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Parker  Society,  Works  of  the  English  Reformers,  fifty- 
four  volumes,  Cambridge,  1841-54.  Many  documents  of  prime 
importance  may  be  found  in  E.  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annals  of 
the  Church  of  England,  two  volimies,  Oxford,  1844;  Gilbert  Burned 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pocock's  edi- 
tion, seven  volumes,  Oxford,  1865;  and  John  Strype,  Complete 
Works,  twenty-seven  volumes,  Oxford,  1822-40. 

A  collection  of  much  importance  for  Scotland  is  [^^^lliam  Dun- 
lop]  A  Collection  of  Confessions  of  Faiihj  Cateehisms^^^  ^5^  Q^  PuMic 
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AtUhority  in  the  Ckurek  of  ScoUand^  two  volumes,  Edinbmgh,  1719- 
22.  Further  study  should  be  made  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papen 
Relating  to  Scotland  (1547-1603),  six  volumes,  Edinburgh,  18QB- 
1910.  The  works  of  Knox  and  other  Scottish  Presbyterian  lead- 
ers were  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  twenty-four  vidunacs^ 
London,  1842-.  A  similar  service  for  the  leaders  of  Soottidi  cp»> 
copacy  was  performed  by  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  sixteen  vol- 
umes, Edinburgh,  1844-. 

Histories  of  Doctrine  and  Christian  THon<arr. — Hie  fol- 
iowing  brief  volumes  will  constitute  a  good  introducti^m:  Charhs 
A.  Briggs,  History  of  the  Study  of  Theology,  two  volumes.  New  Yock, 
1916;  H.  B.  Workman,  Christian  Thmght  to  the  Reformatian,  New 
Yor^  1911;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Protestant  Thought  before  Kmi,  New 
York,  1911;  and  K  C.  Moore,  History  of  Christian  Thought  Since 
Kant,  New  York,  1912.    A  more  comprehensive  work  is  George 
P.  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  New  Yoric,  1896.    A  work 
of  great  value  readiing  to  the  Reformation,  and  with  the  quota- 
tions in  English  translation  as  well  as  the  text,  is  Rdnhcdd  See- 
berg,  Tezt'Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  two  voliunes,  liiila- 
ddphia,  1905.    For  any  who  can  read  German  the  best  woi^  (to 
the  dose  of  the  Reformation)  is  Friedrich  LooCs,  Leitfaden  zum 
Studium  der  Dogmengeschichte,  fourth  edition,  Halle,  1906.    For  the 
advanced  student  an  indispensable  work  (to  the  dose  of  the  Ref- 
ormation) is  Adolf  von  Hajnack,  History  of  Dogma,  English  traas- 
latiod,  seven  volumes,  Boston,  1896-1900.    An  illuminating  treat- 
ment is  that  of  Henry  Osbom  Taylor,  The  Medianal  Mind,  two  vol- 
umes, London  and  New  York,  1914.    Julius  Kostlin,  The  Theology 
qf  Luther,  English  translation,  two  volumes,  Philaddphia  [1897],  is 
to  be  ocHnmended.    For  later  development,  I.  A.  Domer,  History  qf 
Protestant  Theology,  Particularly  in  Germany,  English  translatic»i, 
two  volumes,  Edinburgh,   1871.    A  very  useful  w<u^  is  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  The  Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas,  New  York,  1915. 
The  development  of  llie  modem  situation  may  be  further  studied 
in  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Protestantism  and  Progress,  New  York,  1912; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rational^ 
ism  in  Europe,  London,  1867;  Andrew  D.  White,  A  History  of  the 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,  New  York,  1896;  Leslie  Stei^en, 
History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  two  volumes, 
New  York,  1876;  John  Tulloch,  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in 
Britain  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  New  York,  1901.    Tlie  best 
woric  in  its  field  is  Frank  H.  Foster,  A  Oenetic  History  qf  the  New 
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JSngland  Theology,  Chicago,  1907.  A  work  of  great  suggestiveness 
is  William  James,  VarieHea  of  Religious  Experience,  New  York, 
1902. 

MissioNB. — ^The  following  works  will  initiate  the  student  into 
tiie  story  of  Christian  missions.  Adolf  von  Hamack,  The  Mission 
<xnd  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  English 
translation,  two  volumes.  New  York,  1908;  Greorge  F.  Madear,  A 
Bistory  of  Christian  Missions  During  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 
1863 ;  Gustav  Wameck,  Ovdine  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
CngHsh  translation,  Edinburgh,  1906;  Charles  H.  Robinson,  HiS' 
iory  of  Christian  Missions,  New  York,  1915;  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
The  Social  Aspects  of  Foreign  Missions,  New  York,  1914. 

The  Preparation. — ^Three  small  volumes  will  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Jewish  situation.  Charles  F.  Kent,  A  History 
€f  the  Jewish  People  During  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek 
Periods,  New  York,  1899;  James  S.  Riggs,  A  History  of  the  Jewish 
People  During  the  Maccabean  and  Roman  Periods,  New  York,  1900; 
Siafler  Mathews,  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine, 
London  and  New  York,  1913.  The  more  advanced  student  will 
cdnsult  Emil  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  English  translation,  five  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1885- 
90,  New  York,  1896;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theology  cf  the  Old 
Testament,  New  Yo^  1904;  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testamsnt,  two  volumes,  Oxford,  1913. 

For  the  situation  outside  of  Judaism,  Wilhehn  Windelband,  A 
History  of  Philosophy,  En^ish  transUtion,  New  York,  1901; 
Eduard  Zeller,  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  English  transUtion, 
two  volumes,  London,  1881 ;  and  hb  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics, 
London  and  New  York,  1892;  Franz  Cumont,  Oriental  Religions  in 
Roman  Paganism,  Chicago,  1911;  T.  R.  Gfever,  The  Conflict  of 
Religions  within  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1909;  Samuel  Dill, 
Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Auretius,  London,  1904. 

The  BEQiNNiNas.--S.  J.  Case,  The  Evolution  of  Early  Chrieti^ 
aniiy,  Chicago,  1914;  Paul  Wemle,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
English  transUtion,  two  vdumes.  New  York,  1903-04.  The  his- 
tory and  present  status  of  investigation  regarding  the  life  of  Christ 
can  be  learned  from  Albert  Schweitser,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,  Eni^ish  transUtion,  London,  1910;  William  Sanday,  The 
lAfe  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,  New  York,  1907;  S.  J.  Case,  The 
Historicity  of  Jesus,  Chicago,  1912.  The  life  of  Paul  is  well  treated 
hkB.Yf.BtiCGa,  The  Story  of  St  Paul,  BoBton,190i.    Thehistoiy 
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of  Pauline  investigation  is  discussed  in  Albert  Sdiweitaer,  Paul  mi 
His  IfiierprderSf  English  translation,  London,  1912;  see  abo  H. 
A.  A.  Kennedy,  St  Paid  and  the  Mystery  Rdigions,  London  and 
New  York  [1913]. 

Excdlent  general  discussions  of  the  apostolic  period  are  A.  C 
McGifferty  History  of  ChrisHamiy  in  ike  ApodoKe  Age,  seeoDd  eii- 
tion.  New  York,  1910;  J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Apoetolie  Age,  New  Yotk, 
1906.  A  more  daborate  treatment  is  Carl  y<m  Weiiaicker,  Tkt 
ApoHoKc  Age  of  the  Christian  Church,  Eni^ish  trandation,  twc 
volumes,  Lcmdon  and  New  York,  1897. 

The  following  works  will  aid  in  initiation  into  the  present  status 
of  New  Testament  discus^on:  H.  S.  Nash,  The  History  of  ike  Higher 
Criticism  of  ihe  New  Testament,  New  York,  1900;  Edwaid  C 
Moore,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church,  New  Yodk, 
1904;  James  Moffatt,  IniroiuctiontotheLiieratwreqfthe  New  Tes- 
tamerU,  New  York,  1911. 

The  Chubch  in  the  Roman  Empire.— The  best  intxodnctoiy 
woric  is  Louis  Dudiesne,  The  Early  History  of  the  Christian  Chstrti 
from  Its  Foundation  to  tiie  End  qf  ihe  Fifth  Century,  Engli^  trans- 
lation, two  volumes,  New  York,  1909,  1912.  A  good  sketdi  is 
that  of  Robert  Rainy,  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  New  Yock, 
1902.  A  larger  work  on  the  early  period  is  H.  If.  Gwatkin,  EaHg 
Church  History  to  A.  D.  313,  two  volumes,  Lopdcm,  1900.  Indis- 
pensable is  Adolf  von  Hamack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  ef 
Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  second  edition,  two  vol- 
umes, New  York,  1908.  An  daborate  work  for  the  more  advanced 
student  is  Wilhelm  Moeller  and  Hans  von  Schubert,  History  qf  the 
Christian  Church,  First  Volume  to  A.  D.  600,  En^Ssh  trandadon, 
London  and  New  York,  1892.  A  readaUe  collection  of  Uograpliies 
is  Frederic  W.  Fanrar,  Lives  qf  the  Fathers,  two  vohunes.  New  Yod^, 
1889.  A  suggestive  volume  is  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Phases  qf  Early 
Christianity,  New  York,  1916. 

Early  Christian  life  is  admirably  treated  by  Ernst  von  Dob- 
schfitz.  Christian  life  m  ihe  frirsi&se  Church,  English  tranrfatirm. 
New  Yoric,  1904.  For  the  persecutions  see  H.  B.  Workman, 
Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  London,  1906;  L.  H.  CanfieU, 
The  Early  Persecutions  qf  the  Christians,  New  York,  1913;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.  D.  170,  Loo* 
don  and  New  York,  1803. 

For  the  Apostf^  Creed  see  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Tie  ^jmitfbf' Cm< 
New  York,  1902. 
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For  the  organization  of  the  eariy  churdi,  Edwin  Hatdi,  The 
ifrganization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  London,  1895;  Walter 
Lowrie,  The  Church  and  Its  Organizaiion,  London  and  New  York, 
1904;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early 
Centuries,  London  and  New  York,  1902;  Adolf  von  Hamack,  The 
Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Two  Centuries, 
Cnglish  transUtion,  London  and  New  York,  1910.  For  the  High 
Anglican  view  see  Giarles  Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church,  London,  1889;  and  his  Orders  and  Unity,  New  York,  1909. 

A  good  guide  to  the  non-canonical  literature  of  early  Christianity 
is  Gustav  Kriiger,  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  English  tnmslation,  London  and  New  York,  1897. 
Tlie  student  who  can  read  Grerman  will  have  recourse  to  the  monu- 
mental work  by  Adolf  von  Hamack,  Geschichte  der  aUchristlichen 
Ltttendur  bis  Eusebius,  three  volumes,  Leipzig,  1893-1904. 

A  good  brief  introduction  to  Christian  archaeology  is  Walter 
Lowrie,  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church,  New  York,  1901. 

For  the  church  in  the  empire  after  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine  the  student  will  find  much  of  value  in  The  Cambridge  Mediaval 
History,  vol.  I,  The  Christian  Roman  Empire,  New  York,  1911. 
Good  manuals  on  this  period  are  A.  H.  Hore,  Students*  History  of 
the  Greek  Church,  London  and  New  York,  1902;  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches,  New  York,  1908.  Monastidsm  is 
discussed  by  H.  B.  Workman,  The  Evolution  of  the  Monastic  Ideal, 
London,  1913;  and  Adolf  von  Hamack,  Monastidsm;  Its  Ideals  and 
Its  History,  English  translation.  New  York,  1895.  A  mine  of  in- 
formation for  the  German  reader  is  Max  Heimbudier,  Die  Orden 
und  Kongregatibnen  der  Katholichen  Kirche,  two  volumes,  Pader- 
bom,  1896-97. 

A  compact  sketch  of  the  councils  is  that  of  W.  P.  DuBoee,  The 
Eeummical  Councils,  New  York,  1896.  Much  fuller  is  K.  J. 
Hefde,  A  History  of  the  Christian  Councils,  Eni^ish  translation, 
five  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1871-96. 

Two  special  studies  of  unusual  value  are  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Life  of 
St.  Patrick  and  His  Place  in  History,  I/>ndon  and  New  York,  1905; 
and  F.  H.  Dudden,  Gregory  the  Great:  His  Place  in  History  and 
Thought,  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 

The  Chubch  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  Reiobmation. 
— The  earlier  portion  of  this  period  b  well  treated  in  The  Cambridge 
MeduEffal  History,  vol.  H,  The  Rise  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundor 
Hon  of  the  Western  Empire,  New  York,  1913.    A  classic  exposition 
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o(  the  relations  of  the  medi«val  church  to  the  state  is  James  Bryv^ 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  new  edition,  London,  1904.  A  work  ol 
wealth  of  information  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  instita- 
tions  is  Andr^  Lagarde,  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  ./l^et^Eii^sh 
translation.  New  York,  1915.  A  classic  treatment  especially  of  the 
mediseval  papacy  is  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  History  of  ike  City  of 
Bom£,  English  translation,  eight  volumes,  London,  1894-1902. 
For  the  latter  part  of  the  period  (1049-1517)  a  fresh  and  suggestive 
treatment  is  that  of  D.  S.  Schaff  in  continuation  of  his  father, 
Philip  SchafiTs  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  viz.,  vol.  V,  Parts  I 
and  n  (each  an  ample  volume).  New  York,  1907, 1910.  A  general 
history  of  the  period  for  the  advanced  student  is  Wilhdm  Moefler, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  II,  The  Middle  Ages,  Eogibh 
translation,  London,  1893. 

Special  treatises  of  value  are  Gustav  KrQger,  The  Papacy:  tie 
Idea  and  lis  Exponents,  English  translation.  New  York,  1909;  and 
Paul  Sabatier,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  New  York,  1894. 

Compact  volumes  of  service  are  M.  R.  Vincent,  The  Age  of  HH- 
dArand,  New  York,  1896;  J.  M.  Ludlow,  The  Age  of  the  Crusades, 
New  York,  1896;  R.  L.  Poole,  lUustratUms  of  the  History  cf  Me- 
dkBwd  Thought,  London,  1884. 

For  English  church  history  the  student  will  find  the  foDoiwing 
of  use:  William  Hunt,  The  English  Church  from  Its  Foundation  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  London  and  New  Ycnrk,  1899;  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens,  The  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Edward  I,  London  and  New  York,  1901 ;  W.  W.  C^>e8, 
The  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1900;  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  cf 
Wydiffe,  London  and  New  York,  1899.  For  an  unsym^thetie 
treatment  see  James  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in 
England,  vol.  I,  London,  1908. 

For  Huss,  David  S.  Schaff,  John  Hues,  His  Life,  Teachings  and 
Death,  After  Five  Hundred  Years,  New  York,  1915;  and  SehafTs 
translation  of  Huss's  The  Church,  New  York,  1915. 

For  Savonarola,  P.  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Sawnarola, 
English  translation,  two  volumes.  New  York,  1888. 

Most  valuable  and  extensive  treatments  of  the  period  preceding 
the  Reformation  are  given  in  Mandell  Creighton,  History  of  the 
Papacy  from  the  Oreat  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  six  volumes, 
London  and  New  York,  1892.  From  a  Roman  point  of  view,  Lud- 
wig  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes  from  the  Close  of  the  Middk  Ages, 
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'Rnglwh  translatioii,  twelve  volumes,  London,  1891-1912.  Gre- 
goroviusy  Hislory  qf  ike  City  of  Rome^  already  cited,  continues  of 
great  worth  for  this  period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  The  Cam- 
bridge Modem  Hielory,  vol.  I,  The  Renaiesance,  London  and  New 
York,  1902. 

The  Repobmation.— The  student  will  find  the  best  introduc- 
tion T.  M.  Lindsay,  A  History  of  the  Riformation^  two  volumes. 
New  York,  1906, 1907.  A  succinct  treatment  is  Williston  Walker, 
The  Reformation^  New  York,  1900.  A  more  elaborate  work  of 
great  value  by  Wilhelm  Moeller  and  Gustav  Kawerau  is  History  of 
ike  Christian  Churchy  vol.  Ill,  Reformation  and  Counter-Rrformation, 
English  translation,  London,  1900.  Volumes  of  great  wealth  of 
detaflare:  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  London  and  "Sew  York, 
1904-06,  vol.  II,  The  R^omuOUm:  vcJ.  Ill,  The  Wars  of  ReKgion; 
vol.  IV,  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  For  the  Roman  point  of  view 
0ee  Johannes  Janssen,  History  of  the  German  People  After  the  Close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  English  translation,  sixteen  volumes,  London, 
1896-1910.  A  good  brief  sketch  is  A.  W.  Ward,  The  Counter^ 
Reformation,  London,  1889. 

The  life  of  Luther  is  well  told  in  the  following:  A.  C.  McGiflert, 
Martin  Luiher,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  New  York,  1911;  Preserved 
Smith,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  Boston,  1911;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  Martin  Luther,  New  York,  1898.  A  study  of  great  value 
is  H.  Boehmer,  Luther  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research,  English 
translation.  New  York,  1916.  A  Roman  estimate  of  Luther  is 
that  of  Hartmann  Grisar,  Luther,  English  translation,  London, 
1913. 

Other  biographies  of  Reformation  leaders  are:  J.  W.  Richard, 
Pkilip  Melanchthon,  New  York,  1898;  Ephraim  Emerton,  Desi- 
derius  Erasmus,  New  York,  1899;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Huldreich  Zwingli, 
New  York,  1901;  Williston  Walker,  John  Calvin,  New  York,  1906; 
H.  Y.  Reybum,  John  Calvin,  His  Life,  Letters  and  Work,  London 
and  New  York,  1914;  H.  M.  Baird,  Theodore  Beza,  New  York,  1899. 

For  German  conditions,  Henry  C.  Vedder,  The  Rtformation  in 
Oermany,  New  York,  1914.  For  France,  H.  M.  Baird,  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  second  edition,  five  volumes.  New  York, 
189&-1907.  For  the  Netheriands,  P.  J.  Blok,  History  of  the  People 
of  the  Netherlands,  EngUsh  translation,  five  volumes,  New  York, 
1896-1912;  Ruth  Putnam,  William  the  Silent,  two  volumes.  New 
York,  1895. 

For  the  Anabaptist  movement,  A.  H.  Newman,  A  History  of 
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Anti^PcBdobaptitm,  Philaddidiia,  1897;  Hemy  C.  Veddcr,  A  Siori 
History  qf  the  BapHtU,  Philaddidua  [1907];  Henry  C.  Veddei; 
Baitkasar  Hybmmer,  New  York,  1903;  J.  Hmch,  Memno  Sumotu, 
His  life.  Labours  and  Teacking,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  1916. 

Pot  contemporary  and  later  devdopments  in  the  Gre^  RwiwiaH, 
and  other  Oriental  Churdies:  A.  H  Hore,  Sbaimiies  History  of  ihs 
Greek  Ckurck,  London  and  New  Yoric,  1902;  W.  F.  Admey,  Tie 
Gredc  and  Eastern  Ckwrokes,  New  York,  1908. 

Gbbat  BaiTAm  in  the  Bjefobmation  and  Sincs. — Hie  Rnglwh 
Reformation  is  carefully  treated  by  Jamet  Crairdner,  The  En^iA 
ChuTck  .  .  .  front  ike  Accession  qf  Henry  VIII  to  the  DosA  cf 
Mary,  London  and  New  York,  1902;  and  by  W.  H.  Fnx^  The 
En^k  Ckurek  in  tke  Reigns  qf  Eii2abeth  and  James  /,  Loncbn  and 
New  York,  1904.  Learned  but  muiynq>athetic  is  James  Gaiidner» 
LoOardy  and  the  Rifomudion  in  England,^  f oinr  vidumes,  LoadoPy 
1906^14.  The  Roman  point  of  view  is  given  by  P.  A.  Gaaqne^ 
The  Ew  of  the  Reformation,  London,  1905.  Two  biogr^hics  of 
high  value  are  those  61  A.  F.  Pollard^  Henry  VIII,  London,  1905; 
and  Thomas  Cranmer,  New  York,  1904.  See  also  R.  W.  Dixon, 
History  qf  the  Church  qf  England  from  the  Abolition  cf  the  Romem 
JwisdicOon,  five  vdumes,  London,  1878-02. 

An  excellent  introduction  not  merdy  to  the  Scottish  Reformation 
but  to  the  irfiole  religbus  history  of  Scotland  is  diat  ot  P.  Hnme 
Brown,  History  of  ScoOand,  three  volumes,  Cambridge^  1902-09. 
A  good  sketch  is  D.  Rtky  Fleming,  The  Scottish  Rrformation,  Lon- 
don, 1910.  For  Knox  see  Henry  Cowan,  John  Knox,  New  YoA, 
1905. 

For  the  rise  and  history  of  Non-Conf ormky  valuable  introdwy 
tions  are:  Henry  W.  Clark,  History  of  English  NonrConformHy,  two 
volumes,  London,  1911,  1913;  Champlin  Burrage,  The  Early 
EngKsh  Dissenters  in  the  light  of  Recent  Research,  two  volumes, 
Cambridge,  1912;  William  Pierce,  An  Historical  Introdueiion  to 
the  Marprdaie  Tracts,  London,  1908;  R.  W.  and  A.  W.  W.  Dale, 
History  of  English  CongregaHonalism,  London,  1907. 

A  work  presenting  the  Anglican  point  of  view  e£Fectivdy  for  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  early  years  of  James  I  is 
Roland  G.  Usher,  Tke  Reconstruction  of  the  English  Church,  two 
volumes,  London  and  New  York,  1910.  A  general  sketch  from 
the  same  standpoint  is  W.  H.  Hutton,  The  English  Church  from 
•he  Accession  qf  Charles  I  to  the  Death  qf  Anne,  London  and  New 
York,  1903.  ^         T 
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A  mine  of  information  regarding  idigious  movements  in  siz« 
teenth-centory  EngUnd,  and  especiaUy  the  Quakers,  is  Robert 
Barday,  The  Inner  L^e  of  the  Religioue  Societiee  of  ike  Common^ 
'uyeatah,  London,  1879.  For  Fox  see  Thomas  Hodgkin,  The  Life  of 
George  Fox,  London  and  New  York,  1896;  and  the  extracts  from 
Fox's  Jomnal,  edited  by  Rufus  M.  Jcmes,  George  Fox,  an  Aidcbi' 
ograpky,  two  volumes,  Philadelphia,  1903. 

For  the  Methodist  movement  and  its  leaders  see  W.  J.  Town- 
send,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  George  Eayrs,  A  New  History  of  Method' 
ism,  two  volumes,  London,  1909.  Much  relating  to  ^e  religious 
condition  ot  England  is  to  be  found  in  W«  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
England  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,  eight  volumes,  London, 
1878-90.  See  also  Henry  W.  Qark,  History  of  English  Hon- 
Conformity,  already  cited. 

For  the  high-church  movement  see  R.  W.  Church,  The  Oxford 
Movement,  London,  1891;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Anglican  Reviwd, 
London,  1897;  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  mia  sua,  London,  1864; 
J.  T.  Coleridge,  A  Memoir  of  John  KeUe,  Oxford,  1869;  H.  P. 
liddon.  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  five  volumes,  London, 
1893-99. 

Germany. — ^For  Pietism  and  Rationalism  see  J.  A.  Domer, 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,  Particularly  in  Germany,  English 
translation,  two  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1871;  H.  E.  Guericke,  Life 
c/  A,  H,  Francke,  English  translation,  London,  1837.  Moravians, 
see  John  Holmes,  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  two  volumes,  London,  1825,  1830;  A.  G.  Spangenberg, 
The  Life  of  Nicholas,  Count  Zinzendoff,  Englisfa  translation,  Lon* 
don,  1838;  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  Moravian  Missions,  New 
York.  1895. 

For  Rationalism,  the  following  work,  though  unsympathetic,  is 
of  value  in  the  absence  of  much  literature  in  English:  J.  F.  Hurst, 
History  of  RaiionaUsm  Embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of 
Protestant  Theology,  revised  edition.  New  York,  1901.  See  abo 
K.  R.  Hagenbach,  German  Rationalism,  English  translation,  Edin- 
burgh, 1864. 

For  later  developments  see  F.  A.  Lichtenberger,  History  of 
German  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  English  translation, 
Edinburgh,  1889;  Otto  Pfieiderer,  The  Development  of  Theology 
Since  Kant  and  Its  Progress  in  Great  Britain  since  1825,  London 
and  New  York,  1893;  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Immanud  Kant,  His 
Life  and  Doctrine,  English  translation.  New  York,  1902;  F.  D. 
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E.  ScUeiermachery  On  Rdigion,  English  translation,  London,  19Q2; 
W.  B.  Sdbie,  SeUeiermacher:  A  CriHeal  and  Hutorical  fiM^r 
New  York,  1913;  A.  T.  Swing,  The  Theology  of  Albreckt  RHkM^ 
New  York,  1901;  R.  Mackintosh,  AWrecki  RiUeU  and  His  School, 
London,  1915. 

America. — ^The  most  accessible  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
valuaUe  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  principal  religious  deDomina- 
tions  in  the  United  States  are  those  in  the  series  entitled  American 
Church  Hutory,  thirteen  volumes.  New  York,  1893-97.  VoL  Xm 
of  this  series,  by  L.  W.  Bacon,  A  Hisiory  qf  American  ChrisUanify, 
is  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  religious  life  of  the  United  States. 
See  also  Daniel  Dorchester,  Chrietianity  in  the  United  StaUa,  New 
Ywk,  1895. 

Denominational  histories  of  value,  besides  those  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Church  History''  series,  are:  Abel  Stevens,  Hietory  of  the  Meth- 
odiH  Epieeopal  Church,  four  volumes.  New  York,  1864-67;  Charles 
A.  Briggs,  American  Preabyterianism,  lis  Origin  and  Early  HisUny, 
New  York,  1885;  S.  D.  McConnell,  Hietory  of  the  American  Epie^ 
copal  Chunk,  New  York,  1890;  W.  T.  Moore,  A  Comprekentiwc 
History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  New  Yoric  [1909]. 

A  sketxJi  of  the  religious  life  of  New  England  is  that  of  G.  L. 
Walker,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Rdigious  lAfe  of  New  England,  Boston, 
1897. 

A  wealth  of  biographical  information  r^^arding  American  min- 
bters  of  many  denominations,  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  be  found  in  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  cf  the  American 
Pvlpii,  nine  volumes.  New  York,  1857-69.  T^ical  American 
religious  leaders  are  commemorated  by  Williston  Walker,  Ten  New 
Emgland  Leaders,  Boston,  1901;  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Boston,  1889;  J.  W.  Chadwick,  William  EUery  Channing,  Bostaa, 
1903;  T.  T.  Hunger,  Horace  Bushnell,  Boston,  1899;  J.  O.  Mur- 
ray, Francis  Wayland,  Boston,  1891;  George  Plrentice,  WiBna  Fidt, 
Boston,  1890;  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  1901; 
W.  W.  Newton,  Dr.  [WUliam  A.]  Muhlenberg,  Boston,  1890; 
Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Boston,  1903;  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  PhUlips  Brooks,  New  York,  1907. 

The  following  among  many  other  volumes  may  be  cited  aa  iUiis- 
trative  of  recent  tendencies  in  American  religious  thou^t:  W.  N. 
Clarke,  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  New  Y(»-k,  1898;  W.  A 
Brown,  Christian  Theology  in  OvUine,  New  York,  1906;  Henry  C. 
King,   Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness,  London  and  New 
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York,  1902;  his  ReconstrueUon  in  Theology,  London  and  New 
York,  1901;  his  Ftmdamental  QtieHioM,  London  and  New  York, 
1917;  F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  ike  Social  Question,  London 
and  New  York,  1901;  his  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character, 
London  and  New  York,  1905;  6.  A.  Gordon,  Through  Man  to  God, 
Boston,  1906;  Walter  Rausdienbusch,  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis,  London  and  New  York,  1907;  his  Theology  for  the  Social 
Gospd,  London  and  New  York,  1917;  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Gospel 
€snd  the  Modem  Man,  London  and  New  York,  1910;  and  his  The 
Church  and  the  Changing  Order,  London  and  New  York,  1913. 

The  present  tendencies  to  co-operation  between  American  com- 
munions, especially  as  illustrated  in  the  Federal  Comidl  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  are  discussed  by  C.  S.  Macfarland,  The  Churches 
of  Christ  in  CouncU,  New  York  [1917]. 
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Amadous,  duke  of  Saroy.  9$$  Fellz  ▼. 
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Andrews,  Lancelot,  bi^op.  466. 
AngeUco.  Fra,  painter.  816. 
Angels,  worship  of.  171. 
Anglo-CathoUc  movement,  the,  647- 

640. 
Anicetus.  bishop  of  Borne,  64. 
Anne,  of  Cloves.  Queen  of  Henry  YIII. 

407. 
Anne.  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  662. 
Anno,  archbishop  of  Oologne.  227.  228. 
Anselm.  bishop  of  Loooa,  226.  226. 
Anselm.  theologian  and  archbishop  of 
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Aquinas,  Thomas,  life.  270;  tbeolocr* 

271-277;  mystldsm.  270;  JM  siso  366, 

201.  324.  332,  340.  662. 
Arcadios.  Bmperor.  131.  142. 
Arcfaalaas,  Jewish  ruler,  14. 
Archltactmv.  Gothic.  246. 
Aresen,  Jon,  bishop  In  Iceland,  384. 
Arianism,  114-128;  missions,  120.  130: 

renounced.  134,  101.  102. 
Ailstides.  Apologist.  60. 
Aristotle,  philost^her.  system,  4.  6; 

school  of  Anttoch,  146;  LeonthM.  166; 

sdioohnen,  267.  200;  $$$  aito  61, 163. 

270.  282»  204,  388,  340.  341. 481. 642. 
Arhis.  theologian,  pupU  of  Ludan,  106; 

oontrorersy.    114-110.    144;   death. 

110. 
Arkwrltfit.  Rldiard.  hiTentor.  607. 
Aries.  Oooncll  of.  Ms  CoundL 
Armada,  the  Great.  430. 
Annenla.  the  Gregorian  Churdi.  168, 

160.  312. 
Annlnlanism,  463-467.  464.  466,  468. 

616. 
Armlnhis.  Jacobus,  theologian.  464. 
Amdt,  Johann,  mystic,  406. 
Arnold,  GottfHed,  historian,  601. 
Arnold,  of  Bresda,  radical.  247.  248. 
Arnold.  Thomas,  broad-church  leader, 

646. 
Amnlf.  Emperor.  216. 
Artemon,  Chrlstology,  72. 
Articles,  the  Lambeth,  464. 
Artides.  the  Marburg.  370. 
Articles,  the  Sdiwabach,  371. 
Articles,  the  Thirty-nine,  410. 414, 415» 

406. 
Asbunr.  Frands.  Methodist.  617.  618. 

676. 
Ascension,  the.  100. 
Asdepiodorus.  Chrlstology.  72. 
Assembly.  Westminster,  471.  472. 
Astruc  Jean.  BIMIcal  critic,  628. 
Ataolf.  Yidgoth,  131. 
Athanadus,     theologian,     bldiop     of 

Alenndrla,  Ufe,   117-126;  motives. 

118;  monastldsm.    138;  subordlna- 

tton.  74.  180;  sm  aito  143.  144.  146, 

168. 
Athenagoras,  Apologist,  6a 


Atonement,  the.  Tlews  of  ' 
Augustine.  181;  Ansd 
Abelard.  266;  AoufaMS,  2712;  Oatvte. 
883;  Hortnlans.  463;  Ofotiii^  460: 
Bdwards.  673. 

AUfla.  conqueror.  132. 

Attis,  wordilp  of.  10. 

Atto.  archbtabop  of  Bfflmi, : 

Auffrtmrg.  Oonfearionof.  sis  < 

Augdmrg.  Peace  of.  sis  Peace. 

August.  lOector  of  Basonr.  44^ 

Augustine,  misdooary  to  Kwgland.  106L 

Augustine,  theologian,  early  llfltoi.  17^ 
177;  Neo-Pfaitonion.  177-170.  5. 107; 
converdon,  177.  178;  later  Itfb.  178; 
mysticism.  170;  Con/esstfsns.  170: 
on  the  Trinity.  170. 180;  man's  IhBn 
state.  181. 182;  grace.  182:  tfae<±mch 
182.  183:  sacraments.  183.  184;  Hie 
CUw  of  God,  184.  207.  212.  229; 
Pdiaglan  controTersy.  178.  183.  188- 
102;  purgatory.  103;  InfliieooD  aa 
Schotosddsm.  260;  study  of.  reirtted. 
270.  208.  327;  Luther.  337-330:  wm 
oho  138. 168.  210.  211.  2SS.  102.  271. 
330.  332,  463,  481,  484,  666.  657. 

Augusdnus  Trlumi^us,  pi^ial  ndYO- 
cate,206. 

Augustus.  Bmperor.  8.  16,  906.  217. 

Anreiian.  Bmperor.  84.  87.  104.  129; 
decides  agatost  Paul  of  flanwif.  TB, 
106. 

AurelhM,  bldiop  of  Oartli^a.  IBOw 

Authail.  Kfaig.  102. 

Auzentlus.  bishop  of  Milan.  140. 

ATerroes,  philosopher.  282. 

Awakening,  the  Great.  611.  STOl  S71« 
67&^^ 


Baoon.  Sir  Frands.  l 

Baldwin.  Bmperor.  243. 

Baldwin  I.  King.  OnMder.  240. 941. 

Baldwin  n.  Kfaig.  CnMader.  241.  24SL 

Ballou.  Hosea.  Univermltet.  676.  677. 

Bancroft.  Bidiard.  archbishop  of  Omi- 

terbury.  462^«66. 
TUr***".  general  view.  03^07;  pcimi* 

tire,  24;  foundation  of  the  church. 

42.  43.  04;  In  name  of  Olirlst  or  of 

the  Trinity.  68.  05;  Instroction  be- 
fore, 61 ;  cleanses  previous  sins,  08. 06; 

necessary  for  salyatlon,  04;  mode  of. 

06;  combined  with  confirmation,  06; 

separated  flpom  confirmation.  1€MI.  167; 

Intent  baptism.  06,  06;  sponsors,  06; 

by  whom  administered.  06. 07;  TaHd. 

07;  Augustine.   182,  188;  Aqufaiai^ 

273. 
Baptists,  sssslso  Anabaptists,  Bngllsh, 

367,  368. 466.  466,  472. 477.  478,  610. 

660;  inunerdon.   466;  In  Ameiles. 

666-670.    670-681.    686.    686.    680; 

Bariow.  Wmiam.  bishop,  J14^^ 
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SamabM,  epistle  of.  43.  62. 

Samabea,  mtatooMy,  27-20. 

Bero,  Peter,  Armlnlaii  vtews.  468. 

Berrowe,  Heory,  OongreffMloiialiet. 
463. 

BertbolQaiew,  nimwurrn  of  St..  435. 488. 

Basil,  biahap  of  Ancsrra,  133. 

BmU.  Bmperoni,  I,  286;  II.  286. 

Basil,  tlie  Great,  bishop  and  tiheolngtan, 
126-127,  137.  138.  107.  830. 

BasUIdes.  Onostte,  66.  77.  160. 

Baur.  F.  O..  historian  and  New  Testa- 
meni  crittc.  636.  680.  641.  648. 

Baxter.  Richard.  Puritan.  474. 

Bajaxld  II.  Sultan.  318. 

Beaton.  DaTld.  SootOdi  cardinal,  416. 

Beaton.  James,  ardihlsfaop  of  St.  An- 
drews. 416. 

Beatrice,  countess  of  Tuscany,  225. 226, 
230. 

Bedcet.  Thomas,  ardiblduv  of  Can- 
terbury. 286. 

Bede.  historian.  200.  261. 

Beecher.  Lyman,  preacher  and  re- 
former. 588. 

Beghards.  the.  260. 

Begnlnes.  the,  260.  288. 

BeHsarius.  general,  183. 

Bellamy.  Joseph.  New  Kngland  theo- 
logian, 672. 

Benedict,  of  Aniane.  monastic  re- 
former. 218.  210. 

Benedict,  of  Nurda,  monastic  re- 
former. 138;  his  **Bule.**  130.  218. 
210.  246. 

Benedict,  Popes.  V.  272;  Yin.  218; 
IX.  218.  221.  222;  X.  226;  XI.  201; 
XIU.  208.  808,  300;  XIV.  565;  XV, 
664. 

Benedictines.  188. 180. 218,  210. 

Beogel.    Johann    Albrecht.    Biblical 


Berengar  II,  King  of  Italy.  217. 

Berengar,  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  262. 
263.266. 

Berhta.  Queen  of  Kent,  108. 

Bericeley,  <  George,  philosopher  and 
bishop,  480,  507. 

Bern,  Reformation  In.  868.  386. 

Bernard,  of  Olainrauz.  Ute  and  teach- 
ings. 246-248,  265;  Second  Crusade. 
242;  Luther.  337.  338;  $$$  aito  240, 
266. 

Bemhard.  of  Saxe-Weimar.  general, 
440. 

Bemo.  abbot  of  Cluny.  210. 

Berqutn,  Louis  de.  Protestant  mar- 
tyr. 331.  800. 

Bessarkm,  bishop  of  Nioea.  cardinal 
and  humanist.  811,  312.  316. 

Beukelssen,  Jan.  Anabi4>tlst.  875. 

Besa.  Theodore,  reformer.  401,  422, 
482. 

Blandrata»  Oloffgio,  Unltaffan,  451, 452. 


Bible,  reading  of,  prohibited.  253. 

BIddle.  John.  Unitarian.  404. 

Blel.  Gabriel,  theologian.  338. 

Bilson.  Thomas,  bishop.  Anglican  oon- 
troTersialist.  462. 

Bishops,  in  Jerusalem,  ?  24;  collegiate, 
45.  46;  monardilcal.  47;  MHMtoUcal 
succession,  48;  the  Gnostic  struggle, 
50-61;  Rome,  64;  Cyprian.  70.  80; 
guardians  of  the  fUth,  88;  discipline, 
88;  dty  and  country  bishops,  88; 
reiaHre  rank.  80;  choice  and  ordina- 
tion, 80.  00;  support,  01;  metro- 
politans. 164.  165.  208.  200;  Incomes. 
165;  under  Chariemagne.  208;  arch- 
bishops. 300.  212;  Bn^lsfa,  414; 
Danish.  384;  Swedish.  885;  Morar 
▼Ian.  502-505;  Methodist.  517.  518. 

Blaurodc  Georg.  Anabi4>tlst.  867. 860. 

Bobadnia,  Nicolas.  Jesuit.  425. 

Boccaccio,  humanist.  814. 

Bogomiles.  the.  285.  240. 

Bogue.  David,  missions,  528. 

Bohemund.  of  Taranto,  Ckusader.  240. 

B6hler.  Peter.  Moravian.  512.  614. 

BOhme.  Jakob,  mystic.  451. 

Boledaus  I.  King.  237. 

Bdeyn.  Anne.  Queen.  402.  408.  405. 

Bolsec  J6r6me  Hermte.  contest  with 
Calvin.  308. 

Bonaventura.  theologian,  mystic,  261, 
270.  270. 

Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  132. 

Boniface,  missionary  bishop.  201-203, 
300. 

BonlfMe.  Popes,  n.  180;  Tin.  200-202; 
IX.  207. 

Booth.  WaUam.  Salvation  Aimy,  551. 

Bora,  Katherlne  von.  855.  356. 

Borgia,  Cesare.  318. 

Borgia,  Lucrezia.  318. 

Boris.  King  of  Bulgaria,  214. 

Boston.  Thomas.  Scottish  divine,  552. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  eari  of.  421. 

BottloelU,  painter.  316. 

Bousset.  WOhebn.  dted.  81,  544. 

Bownde.  Nicholas,  the  Sabbath,  466. 

Bradford,  Wmiam.  Congregatlonallst. 
465.466. 

Bray.  Guy  de.  reformer.  433. 

Bray.  Thomas.  Anglican  organizer,  608. 
566. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  the.  281. 
282. 

Brewster.  WilUam,  Congregatlonalist, 
465.466. 

Briconnet.  Gulllaume.  bishop  of  Maux, 
381.  386,  800. 

Bilggs,  Charles  Augustus.  Biblical 
sdiolar.  586. 

Browne,  Robert.  CongregattonaUst, 
461.462. 

Bucer.  ms  Butser. 

Bud6.  GuUlaume,  scholar,  881,  800.  > 
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Bugenha^en.   Jobaim,   c«liDniier.   840,  Oatediinii.  the  Wa 

a64.  371.  384.  Oatecfaunicns.  166,  167. 

Bullinger.  Hetnrtoh,  reformer,  366.  Catbari.    the,   aproBd  and 

Bwvhley.  WilUam  OecO.  Lord.  413.  24»-251.  266; 

Burgvindiaiie,  the,  130>134.  256.  288;  jm  aim  107,  236. 

BudmeO,  Horace,  OongreKatioiial  theo-  Catharine,  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  ] 

kJglail,  684.  land,  402»  408,  405. 

Batter,  Joeeph,  blabop,  theotogtan,  487.  Cathectnede'  Medld.  Qoeea  at  Wa 

480,  400.  607.  432.  436.  440. 

Bnteer.   Marttn,   rerormer.   841,  363,  Oalfaeclne.  St..  of  Siena,  207.  310l 

872,876,377,886.302.304.306.410.  CathoUc,  the  deacrtptien.  50. 

OatholioB.   SngUflh.   vnder   ~ 

OMiliaB.  hkhop  of  Carthage,  118.  488,  480. 

CMiftiM.  hkhop  of  Aries.  188.  108.  Celestfaie  I,  Popa^  147, 148w 

Oijetamiib  Tbamam  Vlo,  cardinal,  842.  Celana,   ~ 

CaMrtna,  Popea.  I.  a$9  KaBlrtoa;  n.  234;  105. 

m.  316-81&  Oeitei,  Coorad,  fanmanist.  32S,  800. 

Oahrln.  John,  early  llfb.  880.  800;  con-  Cwdo.  OnoaUc.  66. 

Tvrion.  301;  the  JnOiiMiM,  802.  304.  Ohakiedaii.  Ooonfla  aad  creed  oC.  wm 

806:  tbeolcgy.  302-804;  to  Italy.  304.  CooncO.  Oraed. 

806;   early   etay  to   Genera,   806; 

hanldied.  806;  to  StraeslNBg.  806;  664. 

le^jiuiA  to  Genera,  806;  eooieelaatlcal  Chaodieii,  AwtinhMt^  Calrfntatw  481. 

oonaHtutton,  806-808:  oonteeta,  808.  Channtog,  W.  B..  Unltacian.  577. 

800;  with  Bolsee,  308;  with  Servetua.  Charlemagne.  Bmperor.  life  and  wok. 

800;  victory.  800. 400:  academy,  400;  206-208;  relation  to  the  dnrcta.  207- 

tefhienre.  400;  death.  401;  M0  aiao  200;  M0  aho  182.  180.  Sl<K4i2.  218- 

246.  366.  376.  411.  416.  417-410. 423.  218,  284.  286.  826.  346. 

424.  431.  Chartee.  the  Bald.  Bmperar,  SlO. 

Oalvtoinn,  to  Oermany,  443.  444.  450.  Chaitea.  the  Bold,  duke  oi  Bvsoniy. 

CameroolaDfl,  the,  477.  478.  826. 

Campbell,  Alexander.  Diidple.  581. 682.  Chaitoa  m.  duke  of  Savoy.  888. 

CampbeU.  Thomaa.  Diadple.  581.  Chaitoa  lY.  Bmperar.  802. 

Campegglo.  Lorenao,  papal  legate.  856,  Charlea  V.  Bmperor.  ejeotlon,  840:  at 

372.  Worms,  847.  848;  at  AositoirB.  871- 

Campion.  Bdmmid.Je8i]li  martyr.  488.  373;  reonion  eflbrta.  876.  806:  bto 

Cano.  Meiailor.  theologian.  824,  428.  great  plan.  875-870:  the  ImltrImM, 

Canon.  Mardon's,  57;  Muratorian.  68.  880;  fklhire.  881.  883;  deatii.  882; 

Canon  law.  $$e  Law.  sm  aho  322.  324.  326.  820,  848.  861. 

Canstein.  K.  H.  of,  Bible  aode^.  500,  856,802.402.408.407,411.428.427. 

521.  480. 433. 

Canute,  King.  236.  Chaitoa.  Ktags  of  Bngland.  I.  poBcy. 

Caplto.  Wolfgang,  reformer.  868.  468-470;   the  civil    war«    470-472; 

Caracalla.  Bmperar.  70.  84.  86.  cseeated.  478;  n.  resloeatloa  aad 

CaiaodoU.  Galeasao.  maiquia  of  Vloo,  policy.  473-475.  480. 

424.  Chaitos.  Ktags  of  Fiaaoe.  ▼.  807;  TH. 

CaiaAa.  Giovanni  Pletro.  later  Pope  813;  Yin,  318,  880:  IX.  482;  436. 

PanI  IV.  375.  423,  424.  428.  436. 

Cardtoali.  the.  origto  of.  222,  228;  re-  Cfaartos  Martet  rotor  of  the  Wm^ta, 

formed  by  Leo  IX.  223;  to  papal  160,  200-203.  206. 

elections.  227.  Chaitos  of  Anjoo.  Naplea.  288,  280. 

Carey.  WOUam.  miarfonary.  522.  623.  Chaoncy.  Chartoa.  LBieral.  578. 

Caroll.  Pierre,  oontroveralallst,  805.  Chemnlta.  Martin,  theolnglan.  443. 

Carolina,  North  and   South,  otdonlal  Cheyne.  T.  K..  BIbUcal  scholar.  646. 

religious  conditions,  566.  Choiseol,  duke  of,  557. 

Carpaov,  J.  B.,  theologian.  408,  400.  Christ,  life  and  tearWng.  14-20;  m 

Carroll,  John,  archbishop.  578,  574,  Christology. 

570.  Christian.  Ktogs  of  Denmartc.  U.  383- 

Carthusians,  the,  404.  385;  HI,  883.  384;  IV,  447;  YI,  50i. 

Cartwrlght,  Bdmund.  toventor.  507.  Chiistanas.  oetohratlon  of.  180. 

Cartwrlght.  Thomas.  Puritan.  450. 460.  Christology,    primitive.    23.    24.   3S: 

Castemo.  S6bastien.  toleration.  300.  PaaUne.  86. 87;  the  aynoptloB,  37. 38; 

Catechism,  the  HekMberg.  443.  455.  John.  38,  80;  Hennas.  80.  72;  Jartta 

Catechism,  the  Baoovian.  452.  BCartyr.    61«   68;    Qnoslfc;    53^54; 
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MardoD,  M.  57;  Ireoniii,  M;  Tov 
tullUn,  69.  71,  76.  114;  Logos 
Olirlstoloey.  $$$  Logos;  Monardrtma. 
72-76:  Paul  of  Samosata.  72.  78; 
SabdUua.  73.  74;  Hlppolytuii.  74. 76; 
Kallintos.  75:  Novatlaa,  75-76; 
Clement  of  Atenndiia,  78;  Orlgeo, 
81.  82;  the  Atlaa  oopUuweiijf,  114- 
128:  the  great  Ohiteudogtcal  ooo- 
trovenles.  143-161;  ApotUnarte,  144; 
school  or  Antlodi.  144,  145;  Nea- 
tarius.  145. 146;  Oyifl.  146;  "Mother 
or  God.'*  146-148;  Sutjebes.  150; 
Chaloetoi,  151.  162;  MoooiihyriteB. 
158;  Leootius.  155;  Auguattxie,  17»- 
181;  SUittiidtia  and  FQliz,  207; 
faidldan,  285;  Cathari.  240.  250; 
Bcidiart.  280;  Serretas,  800;  Socln- 
laa.  452,  458;  Moravian,  805,  506; 
Hegelian.  585;  RltsohUan,  548. 

Ohrodegang,  hAshop  or  Mets,  209. 

ChfjalppuB,  Stole  phfloac^her,  6* 

Ohrysoloras,  Manqd,  Greek  scholar- 
ship.  815. 

Ghrjsostom,  career 'and  servloes,  141, 
142;  M0  al90  145,  100,  188,  880. 

Ohorcfa.  the,  early  use  of  name.  22,  28; 
by  Paul,  82;  early  oonc^tions.  42, 
48;  prImltiTe  organlaatlaa.  28;  char- 
ismatle  leaders.  44;  development  of 
officers.  45-48;  the  name  **  CathoUc" 
50;  the  OathoUc  Ohnroh,  59-68; 
Cyprian  on,  70,  71;  organization  in 
the  third  century,  87--91;  of  whom 
composed,  102;  experiential  Ohrla- 
tlans,  102;  an  agency  for  salvation. 
108;  Oonstantine  brings  freedom, 
108,  112;  property.  165;  States  of 
the  church,  204;  Prankish  ^urch, 
206.  209;  Augustfaie  on,  182.  183; 
BlarsOius  of  Padua  on,  294;  Wydif 
on.  299.  300;  Huas  on.  803;  Prierio 
on.  342;  Luther  on.  351.  352;  Cal- 
vhi  on.  394;  Lutheran.  367, 358. 871; 
Anabaptist.  368;  Congregational, 
461. 

Church,  the  Oatholic  Apostolic,  550. 

Church,  the  Jansenist,  557. 

Churdi  of  England,  in  American  col- 
onies, 505-569;  organized  as  the 
Protestant  Spiaoopal  and  bishops 
secured,  674, 575;  divisions.  584, 585; 
growth.  586;  proposed  worid  confer- 
ence, 589. 

Gki,  the.  289. 

Ciniabue.  pah&ter,  816. 

Cistercians,  the,  245.  246. 

Claik,  Frands  8.,  Ohzistlan  Endeavor, 
588. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  Arlan,  494. 

Claudius,  Emperor.  26. 

Claudius  Gothicus.  Emperor.  129. 

deanthes,  Stolo  philosopher,  6,  7. 
,  Nkdiolas  of.  307. 


ClemsBs,  FlavfliiB.  consul,  88. 
Clement,    of   Alesandria.    theologlaa. 

lifb  and  teacUng,  77-79,  83. 
dement,  of  Bome,  Apostohe  Father. 

35.  36.  42.  46.  48.  61.  68,  88. 
Clement,  Popes,  II,  222;  m,  Counter- 
Pope.  231,  282.  M0  Wlbert;  lY,  289; 

Y,  284,  291.  282,  206;  YI.  294  (YII. 

Avignon,  297.  298);  YH,  854-857, 

872,  875.  408,  408,  422;  XIY,  568. 
Clemtnif  Second,  senaon,  42, 102. 
Cfleomenes,  Christdogy,  78. 
Clere,  Jean  le,  BlUksal  scholar,  528. 
Clergy,  distlnguisbed  team  laity,  89: 

major  and  minor  orders,  90, 91;  legal 

eiemptfons.  112. 
Ckrical  cellbaoy  and  marriage.  104, 

162,  165.  166^  218,  282,  547. 
dovls.  Prankish  Khig,  188,  184,  800. 
Cluny,  monastery,  foimded,  219;  alms, 

219-221. 
Coooelus,  johann,  theologian,  472. 
CoBlestlus,  Pelagian,  186,  187. 
Coke.  Thflmas,  Methodist.  517.  518. 

575. 
Colenso.  J.  W..  bishop,  546. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  phUost^iher. 

545.584. 
Colet.  John,  humanist,  315.  829,  331, 

401. 
Coligny,  Qaspard  de.  Huguenot,  432, 

438.435. 
ColUns,  Anthony,  Detot.  487. 
Colloquy,  the  Marburg.  870. 
Colman.  British  Mshop,  199. 
Colonna.  Sdarra.  adventurer,  291. 
Columba.  missionary  to  Scotland,  196. 
Columbanus,  misskmary  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 197. 
ComgaU.  Irish  founder,  197. 
Commodus,  Emperor,  49,  84,  85. 
Compton,  Henry,  blshop  of  London, 

508. 
Concordats,  papal,  of  Worms.  284, 

285:  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

822;  with  Francis  I,  819.  821;  with 

Napoleon,  558,  559. 
Cond6,  Louis,  prince  of,  482,  488. 
ConllBsslon,  public.  100,  101;  private, 

197.  208.  852;  required,  275,  288. 
ConflBssion,  the  Augsburg,  871,  878, 

383,  886,  444,  505. 
Confession,  the  Belgic.  433.  456. 
Confession,  the  Westminster,  471.  472. 

478. 
Confirmation,  development  of,  166. 167. 
Congregationalists.    the,    origin    and 

principles.   460-463;  emigration   to 

Holland  and  America,  465,  466,  469: 

S00  alMO  for  England,  472.  473.  477. 

496,  519.  623.  560;  in  America.  567. 

568.  670.  679,  680.  689. 
Conrad.  Kings  and  EmperoTB,  I.  216; 

n.  218.  221;  ni.  242;  lY,  288,  289. 
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Oonrad,   of 

theory,  807. 
Oonrad.    of    WaldhMuea.   Bohemian 

preadier,  302. 
OonracMn,  exeeated.  288. 
Oonetane,  Bmperon,  I,  11&-121;  n» 

160.  161. 
Oonetaattiie.  dooatton   of.   204,   205, 

212.  315. 
Ooprtantine  I.  Bmperor.  a  Ofariatiaii, 

108.    110;    Btrnggle,    100-111:    the 

Bdlct  of  Milan,  111;  poUcj  toward 

the  church.  112.  113.  105,  170.  171; 

Donatists.  118, 114;  Allans,  114-119; 

bapttnn.  05. 119;  death.  119;  M0  aito 

10.  120.  128.  129.  180,  222.  287. 
Ooostantlne,  Bmperora.  n.  119;  lY, 

161;  v.  102,  285;  VI,  168. 
OoprtantinoplB,    foundatioa   of.    112; 

captared   hy   Giunden,   248.  267, 

268:  by  Turin,  285,  812,  315. 
Oonirtantiiie  Chlorus,  108,  109. 
Oonetanttni.  Bmperor.  119-125. 
OoQtarlnl.  GNMiMffO.  cardinal.  875.  876. 

428-425. 
CkMk.  James,  discoverer,  522. 
CkMrnhert,  Dlrok.  I>atdi  scholar,  454. 
Oop,  Oufllaoms,  humanist,  890. 
Cop.  Nicolas,  Mend  of  Oalvln.  891. 
Oopemlcus,  NIcolaas,  astronomer,  488. 
Ocrdler,  Mathnrin.  scholar.  889. 
Oomelliis.  bishop  of  Rome,  102. 
Cotton.  John.  Oongregatlanallst.  469. 
OonndU  of  Basel.  805.  810-^12.  816. 

327. 
Council,  of  Chaloedon  (451)  (Fouith 

General).  185. 149. 151-158. 157. 159. 

171. 
Oouncll,  of  Constance.  808-311;  and 

Huas,  304. 805:  wt  elwo  313, 317, 827. 

848. 
Oouncfl,  of  Constantinople  (881)  (9eo-' 

ond  (General),  127,  144. 
CouncU,  of  Constantlnopto  (558)  (FUth 

(General),  83.  167,  161. 
Coundl,  of  Constantinople  (680-681) 

(Sixth  Qeneral),  161,  162. 
Council,  of  Blvlra.  105. 
Council,  of  Bphesus  (431)  (Third  Gen- 
eral). 148,  149,  171.  188. 
Councn,  of  Bphesus  (449),  the  **  Synod 

of  Bobbers."  160,  151. 
CouncU.  of  Fenrara  and  Flcrenoe,  811. 

812.  315. 
Council.  Fourth  Lateran,  255;  oonflos- 

slon   required.    275.    288;   transub- 

stantiation,  263,  274,  288. 
CouncU.  of  Nk»a  (325)  (First  (General), 

115-117;  see  aleo  76.  186.  164. 
CouncU.  of  Nkasa  (787)  (Seventh  Gen- 
eral). 163.  172.  207. 
Council,  of  Pisa.  303.  307.  808. 
CouncU.  of  Sardlca.  121.  135. 
CouncU,  of  Toledo.  134.  180. 


Coandl,  of  Treaty  878.  880.  881.  4S:. 

428. 
Council,  the  concUlar  theonr.  294.  807- 

311. 
CouncU.  Third  Lateran.  251. 
CouncU,  Vatican,  561. 
Coundl.  Vienna,  284. 
Counsels,  of  Perfection,  ass  Sopevaro- 

Counter-Beformation.   the.    antee*- 

dents.  821.  822:  ecmrse,  422-480;  ssi 

alwQ  855,  484.  444-446,566. 
Coortenay.  Wmiam,  bMMp  of  liondaa. 

299.  ^. 

Covenanters.  Ilie.  470.  471.  417,  478w 
Coverdale.  MUes.  bishop  «mI  tnw- 

lator.  406.  414. 
Cowper.  wnUam.  poet.  620. 
Oranmer.  Thomas,  arrhhiilinp  of  Om»- 

terbory.  408.  406.  406.  400-412. 
Creed,  the  Apostles'.  61.  70. 
Creed,  of  Chalciedon.  161-L58:  mt^im 

153-157.  271. 
Creed,  the  NlottBe,J16.  128. 
Creed.  NJcona-OonstantinopoBtMi,  128^ 

151,  208. 
Cromwell.  Oliver,  protector.  472.  478. 
Cromwell.  BIchard.  protector.  478. 
Cromwell.     Tbomas.     Henry     viii's 

agent.  404.  406,  407. 
Crusades,  the,  28^245:  Ftrat,  289-241: 

Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.   341.   212: 

miUtary  orders,  241.  242:  Seeond. 

242.  247.  249;  Third.  243:  Fowth. 

243,  288:  ChUdreoB*.  244;  later  ef^ 
forts.  244;  results.  244.  246. 

Cues,  Nldiolaa  of.  scholar,  20a  827. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  4 

580. 
Cutler,  Tfanothy,  Bp 
Cybele,  worship  of,  10. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  CarthagSi.  nfb  and 

teachlngB.  70.  71 ;  on  baptism,  96, 07; 

on  the  Lord's  Supper,  99;  sat  «iw  78, 

87,  90-92.  101.  178,  175.  193. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  128. 
Cyril,  mission nry,  214. 
Cyril,  theologian,  bishop  of    Alsna- 

dria,  146-150,  158:   ttMoiogy.  154- 

157.  171;  $ee  also  168,  167.  168,  172. 

830. 

Damasus,  Popes,  I.  127,  174:  II.  222. 
Dante  AUghieri,  poet,  277,  298. 
Darby.  John  Nelion,  Plynaoalh  BratiK 

ren.  551. 
Daniley,  Henry  Stewart.  Ijord.  420l 

421. 
Darwin,  Charies  Bobert,  sdentiit.  552. 
Davenport,    John,    Congre^atioBalist, 

469. 
David.  Christian,  Moravian,  60S.  501 
Deaconesses,  91. 
Deacons,  early.  28,  45-47.  90. 
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'I>md,  pngren  tor,  98. 

X^odiis*  Bmpoof,  porsocutloii  undor* 

86.  101,  129. 
I>ecretal9,  the  Psecido-Isldorian,  212, 

213. 
Doism,    487-^92;  $$$  aiMO  624-526;  In 

AmBrica.  672. 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  79. 
I>eniocritiiB,  6. 
I>enk,  Johann,  Anabi4>tlst  Unitarian, 

869,  461.  494. 
I>ainiartc  Befonnation  In,  382-384. 
Denartee,  Ren6,  philosopber,  483-486. 
Derfderlua,  Lombard  King,  206. 
Densdedtt,  cardinal.  229. 
DkUUuB,  papal  daima,  229. 
Didache,  900  Teaching. 
Diego,  Mahop  at  Osma,  266. 
Diocletian.  Emperor,  career  and  char- 
acter. 108,  109:  pemcutlon,  87,  102, 

109,  113;  Me  alJO  84,  129. 
Dlodoma,  of  Tanuo,  theologian,  141, 

144.  146. 
Diognetas,  the  BpMU  to,  42,  60. 
DkmyilQs,  blahop  of  Alexandria,  106. 
DIonyrfus,  bishop  of  Bome,  76. 
Dionyalus,   writings,   sm  Pseudo-Dlo- 


Dioscnros,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  149- 

161,  163. 
Dlsdples  of  Ohrfsl,  the,  681,  682,  686. 

689. 
Discipline,  the  secret,  92,  167. 
Dlasentors,  EngUah,  476,  477,  660. 
Dober,  Leonhard.  Moravian  ndsdoo- 

ary,  603,  604. 
DOfUnger,  J.  J.  I.  too,  661. 
Dominic,  monastic  Ibonder.  266.  266. 

424. 
Domtailcans.  the,  264-266.  269.  260. 

886,  336.  841;  In  America.  666. 
Domltian,  Bmperor,  34. 
Domltflla.  Flayia,  33. 
DooateOo,  scolptor,  316. 
Donation  of  Ckmstantlne,  jm  Oonstan- 


Donatists,  the,  113-116.  128,  178,  183. 

Dooatos.  the  Great,  113. 

DcRier.  L  A.,  theologian.  638.  639. 

Drake.  Sir  Frands,  439. 

EMrer.  S.  B..  Biblical  scholar,  646. 

Dudley,  OuUTord,  BngUsh  conspirator. 
411. 

Dwli^t,  Timothy.  New  Kngland  theo- 
logian. 672. 

Easter,  controversy,  64,  66;  Boman 
date  i^prored,  113.  117;  tee  aiao  93. 
169,  199. 

Bbionltes,  the,  39. 

Edc  Johann  Maler,  of,  Boman  cham- 
pion. 341,  343,  344,  346,  864.  366. 
372,  376. 

Bdcfaart,  mystic,  266,  280-282. 


Bdkst  of  MOan,  the.  Ill,  112. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  the.  441.  666. 

Edict  of  Bestltutlon,  the.  447. 449, 460. 

Edward.  EJngs  of  England.  I,  244.  290; 
UI.  298;  VI,  408-411,  414,  416,  467. 

Edwards.  Jonathan,  theologian,  671. 
672. 

Edwards.  Jonathan.  Jr.,  theologian. 
672,  673. 

Edwin,  King,  198.  199. 

Egmont.  count  of,  434. 

Egypt.  Coptic  Church  of,  157,  168. 

BIchhom,  J.  G.,  Biblical  critic,  628. 

EInarsen,  Giaser,  bishop.  In  Iceland, 
384. 

EInhard,  scholar,  207. 

Elagabalus,  Bmperor,  85. 

Eliot,  John,  missionary,  622,  667. 

EUpandus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  207. 
^Shzabeth,  Queen  of  England,  religious 
settlement,  413-416;  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  434,  438;  treatment  of  Cath- 
olics, 437;  plots  and  Armada,  438, 
439;  religious  p<^cy.  467.  458;  the 
Puritans.  458^464;  9ee  aiao  403,  417. 
420.  422,  471.  494. 

ISUzabeth.  St..  260. 

Embury.  Philip,  Methodist,  617. 

Emlyn,  Thomas,  Unitarian,  404. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
400. 

Emmnns,  Nathimael.  theologian.  673. 

Emperor-worship,  see  WoisUp. 

Empire,  H(dy  Boman.  Inaugurated. 
217. 

EngelbrektsBOn.  Olaf  ,  bishop.  384. 

Bnnlus,  Boman  poet,  6. 

Bnnodlus,  Mshop  of  Pavia,  186. 

Epicnreanlsm,  tse  Epicurus. 

Epicurus,  philosopher,  6-7. 

Eplgonus,  Christology,  73. 

Epiphanlus,  bishop  of  Salamis,  128. 

Episcoplus.  Simon,  Armlnlan.  454. 

Erasmus,  Desldertus,  humanist,  820. 
330:  Greek  Testament,  324,  330:  the 
FatbeiB,  330;  theology,  330;  quarrel 
with  Luther,  362,  363,  866;  Me  aiso 
349,  360.  391,  401. 

Emesti,  J.  A..  Biblical  scholar.  628. 

Erddne,  Ebenexer.  Scottish  leader.  663. 

EstoUe.  Pierre  de  1*.  lurist.  390. 

Eudiarlst.  see  Lord's  Supper. 

Eudoxla.  Empress,  142.  147. 

Eugene.  Popes,  in,  247;  IV.  310-312, 
316.  317. 

Euhemerus,  teazling.  6. 

Eusebius.  bishop  of  Casarea,  historian, 
116,  174. 

EuseMus.  bishop  of  Dorylnum.  160. 

Eusebius.  bishop  of  NIoomedIa,  Arlan 
leader.  116-120,  130. 

Eusebius.  bishop  of  VeroeUl,  188. 

Eustace.  Crusader,  240. 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  lia 
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Sutydiei, 

154. 
STangoUoBls.    lb 

544.546. 
BToIutloii,  552. 
Szordsts,  90,  91. 


150.    153, 
519^628, 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyr,  80. 

90,  101. 
Farel,  OuUlaimie,  reformer,  831,  880- 

389.  391.  895,  895. 
Farrar.  F.  W..  broad-drarch.  546. 
Fathers,  the  ApostoUc.  42.  53. 
Fftustus,  bishop  of  Riez.  180. 
Faustus.  ManichsBan,  176. 
Federal  Council  of  Ohurches,  Amer- 
ican, 588,  589. 
F^Ux.  bishop  of  Urgel,  207. 
Felix.  P<^>es,  III,   135;  T  (Oounter- 

Pope),  312. 
Fell.  Margaret.  Quaker.  479. 
Ferdinand.   Emperors.   I   (brother  of 

Charles  Y).  855.  358.  881;  II.  446- 

448.  450:  III.  450. 
Ferdinand.  Spanish  Kings.  I  of  Castile. 

239;  the  "Catholic"  of  Aragon.  283. 

318.   322-324.    826,    402;    «sf    Isa- 

beUa. 
Feudalism,  Infliimre  of.  210. 
Flchte.  J.  G..  philosopher.  584.  546. 
Fidno.  MarsUio.  philosopher.  815. 
Field.  John.  Puritan.  460. 
FiHoque,  dause.  the.  208.  213.  812 
Finian,  of  Ckmard.  IHsh  monk.  196. 
Firmilian.  bishop  of  Ccsarea,  97. 
Firmin,  Thomas.  Unitarian,  494. 
Fisher.  John,  IMbiop  of  Rochester.  401. 

404. 
Fits.  Ridiard.  CongvegattanaUst.  461. 
Fladus,  Blatthias  (Illsrricus).  Lutheran 

historian.  380.  442. 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

14»-151.  i. 

Fletcher,  John  WHUam.  of  Madd^, 

516. 
Forge.  Bstienne  de  la.  Protestant  mar- 
tyr, 392. 
Forgiveness,  see  Sins. 
Formosus.  Pope,  215. 
Formula  of  Coneord,  the  Lutheran,  443. 

444. 
Fox,  George.  Quaker,  478-A80. 
Frands.  Kings  of  France.  I,  319.  320, 

343,  354,  356.  376,  390-392.  407.  416; 

Jll.  409.  413.  418,  419.  431.  432. 
Francis  II.  Emperor,  559. 
Frands.  of  Assist,  255.  257-260.  424. 
Frandscans.   the.   258-261:   the   Ter- 

tiarles.  260:  divisions.  260.  261:  in 

America.  565. 
Francke,    August    Hermann,    Pietist. 

498-502. 
Franklin.  Benjamin.  492. 
Franks,  the.  oonversloa  of,  133,  134, 


287. 


S5& 


547, 


186;  and  tte  papMy.  191«  X«S» 

208;  eee  aim  130.  181. 
Frederick,  Electors  Patattes^  m. 

IV.  445;  Y  (King  of  Bobooiia). 

450. 
Fkederkdc,  Bmperars,  I 

243.  248,  285,  886;  H.  244.  209, 

288;  m.  825. 
Frederick,  Kings  of  Denioaik.  I, 

IV,  500. 
Frederick,  Kings  of  Prasrfa.  I.  40i 

(the  Great),  492.  520. 
Ftederkdc  of  Austria,  280.  293. 
Frederick,  of  Lorraine.  Pope 

IX,  224. 
Frederick,  the  Wise. 

888.  338. 842. 843, 347, 848. 850. 
Frederick  WnKam.  the  "Oreat 

tor.'*  450. 
Frederldc  WHUam  I.  Kins  of 

525. 
Freiinghuysen,   T.   J.« 

YivalB,  569.  570. 
Frith,  Jcdm.  Protestant  martyr, 
Fritigem,  YMgoth.  180. 
Froment.  Antolne.  reformer,  388. 
Froode,  R.  H.,  Anglo-Catlnttc, 

548. 
Fmctuosoi^  mar^fT.  87. 
Frumentlus.  missionary,  158w 
Forfolty,  Guy,  Roman 


Galseric  Yandal  ddef.  182. 

Oalerlus,  Emperor.  106-110. 

Galileo  GaUlel.  sdenllst,  488. 

GMle.  'Peter.  Roman  rhaiaplnn.  880. 

Galllenus.  Emperor,  87,  104» 

GaUus,  Emperor,  86. 

Gallus.  missionary,  197. 

Gamaliel,  26. 

Garibaldi.  Ghiseppe.  568. 

GaunOo.  r^Oy  to  Awwiw.  968. 

Gelasius,  Pope.  185. 

Geneva,  before  Calvin,  887-889;  Cal- 
vin's woriE  fai.  806-400. 

GentUe.  GHovanni,  radical,  461. 

George,  bishop  of  Laodlcea.  128. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony.  874,  877. 

George,  of  Brandenborg^Ansbach.  355. 
359.  371. 

Geort^  colonial  reUgknia  conditions, 
567. 

Gerhard.  Johann.  theologian,  444. 

Gerhard,  of  Brogne,  monastic  reformer. 
220. 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  hymn-writer.  451. 

German  "Reformed"  Churches,  444. 

German  Theologu,  tiie,  281. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre.  195. 

Gersdorff.  Katherine  von.  502. 

Gerson.  Jean  de.  theologian.  307. 80& 

Gibbon.  Edward,  historian,  499. 

Gillespie.  Thomas,  Scottish  leader.  551. 

Giotto,  painter.  816. 
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80;  teMhliig.  63- 
86:  Catholic  rep^.  00-64;  a  "Ohrto- 
tlui  OnoiMoiflBu"  77,  78;  also  285. 

Ood.  **FEtoiidi  of.'*  281. 

Qodftey,  archbiahop  of  Milan.  228. 

Ocdfirey.  of  Bouflknu  Oruaader.  240, 
841. 

Gcdtny,  of  LoRaine,  count  of  Tuscaiiy, 
226.  226. 

Ooethe,  J.  W.  too.  poet,  627,  680,  682. 

Oomarus,  Fraas.  theologian,  464,  466. 

Oordlan,  Bmperor,  86. 

Oo^Mla,  writteo,  84,  86,  60;  ae  "Scrip- 
ture," 61.  62,  67;  Banr  on  the,  686, 
687. 

OottMhaflc  monk,  211. 

Oface,  TertnUlaa  on,  68, 60;  Augustine, 
182;  Aqulnaa.  272-274;  Calvin,  808. 

OranTeUa,  cardinal,  stateeman,  433, 
484. 

Oratian,  Canonist.  202. 

Oratlan.  Smpecor,  127,  128. 

Gravitation.  488.  662. 

Orebel.  Conrad.  Anabaptist.  866. 

Greenwood,  John,  Congregatlonallat, 
468.466. 

Gregorian  Churdi.  tee  Armenia. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  120, 
121. 

Gregory,  of  Narianins.  preacher,  theo- 
logian.  12fr-127.  146.  167.  160,  174. 

Gregory,  of  Nysea,  theologian,  126- 
127.  168. 

Gregory.  Popes,  I  (the  Great).  100-103; 
papal  dalma,  101 ;  conversion  of  Kng- 
laod,  102.  108;  theology.  102.  103; 
the  Franks,  101,  200;  tee  also  167, 
212,  222,  262;  II.  201,  212;  III.  162. 
201-208:  y,  217;  YI,  221.  223;  VII, 
JM  Hlldebrand:  IX.  244.  264.  258, 
260,  288.  202;  X  200:  XI.  207-200; 
XU,  208,  803.  808.  800;  XV.  430. 

Gregory,  the  '*I11unilnator,'*  158. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  411. 

Gribakll,  Blatteo*  radical.  461. 

Grindal,  Bdmund.  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 460.  462. 

Groot,  Gerhard,  mystic,  281. 

Orotlus.  Hugo,  publicist,  theologian. 
465-467.  486.  673. 

Guklo.  of  Spoleto.  216. 

Guise,  Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
431.  432. 

Guise,  Frands,  duke  of,  433,  433 
435. 

Guise.  Mary  of  Lorraine,  regent  of 
Scotland.  416-418. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
447-440. 

Hadrian.  Bmperor.  25.  40,  50,  73. 
Hadrian  IV.  pope.  248. 
Haetaer.  Ludwig.   Anabi4>tist  Unita- 
rian. 300,  461,  404. 


Hakon  I,  Kfaig  o»  ^^«jrway,  286. 
HaDet.  Joseph.  Arian.  404. 
Hamilton,  AlMumder,  688. 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  burned.  416. 
Harding.  Stephen,  Cistercian.  246. 
Hargreaves,  James.  Inventor,  507. 
Harnack,  Adolf  von,  historian,  cited* 

10.  46,  170,  648. 

Harold.  King  of  Denmaric.  236. 

Harris.  Howell,  Revivalist.  613. 

Harrison,  Bobert,  Congregationallst^ 
461. 

Haweis,  Thomas,  Mlsrions,  628. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  philosopher,  584-686^ 
580. 

He^us,  AleoEander.  humanist.  827. 

Helnrich,  duke  of  Saxony.  870. 

Helnrich.  of  Langsnsteln,  ^^'■"^"Hi* 
theory.  307. 

Helnrich  XXIX,  of  Beuss,  602. 

Helolse  (Abelard),  264. 

Hehridlus.  176. 

Helwys,  Thomas.  Baptist.  466. 

Hengstenberg.  B.  W.,  t.hAningift«,  537. 

Benoiicm,  the.  135.  154. 

Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  485.  436.  440. 

Henry.  German  Kings  and  Bmperors. 
I  (the  Fowler).  216. 218:  II.  218,  221; 
III,  rescues  the  papacy.  221-225;  sci 
al9o  218,  223:  IV,  contest  with  the 
papacy.  228-233;  Canossa.  230:  MS 
oho  230;  V,  233.  234;  VI.  286.  287. 

Henry.  Kings  of  Bn^and.  I,  233.  284; 

11.  286;  III.  288:  IV.  301;  V.  301; 
Vn,  321;  VIII,  401-408;  deshea 
marriage  annulled,  402;  marries 
Anne  Boleyn,  403;  breach  with  Rome, 
403.  404;  supreme  head.  404;  monas- 
teries confiscated.  404.  407;  religious 
attitude.  406. 407;  death.  408;  parties 
under.  408;  tee  aiso  821,  831.  878, 
41»-*16,  457.  463. 

Henry,  Kings  of  France.  II,  881,  418, 

430,  431;  ni.  436.  437,  440;  IV.  486. 

436,  440.  441.  446. 
Henry,  of  Tiausanne.  radical,  248. 
Heraclitus.  philosopher.  3.  6,  62. 
Heradius.  Emperor.  150.  160. 
Herbert,  Edward,  of  Cherbury,  Deist, 

487. 
Herder.  J.  G.  von.  inquirer,  682.  645. 
Hermann.  Wilhelm.  543. 
Hennas,  of  Rome.  The  Shepherd,  30. 42- 

46.  62.  72.  100.  102.  103,  103. 
Herod  Agrippa.  24. 
Herod,  the  Great.  14.  24. 

High  CommisBlon.  0>urt,  468, 470.  «78w 
477. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  122,  128. 

Hlldebrand.  Pope,  early  career.  228. 
224;  sub^ieaoon,  223:  the  real  leader. 
225-227;  Pope.  228-232:  Canossa. 
230;  aims,  220,  285:  crusade  pro- 
posed. 230;  MS  also  212.  220.  233. 
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HlncBiar.  Mchliidiop  of  Bhiilmi,  210- 

218. 
Hli>|Kd  jtus,  Ooimt«r-Pope  and  ttaeo- 

loglaii,  74,  76.  79.  86. 
Hobbes.  Thomas,  phlloaopher.  486. 
Hocbstrateo.   Jakob.   Jnquiaitor.   886. 

886. 
Hodgldn.  John,  biahop,  414. 
Hoeo.  CkinioUua.  Lord's  Quppet,  864. 
HoSmaim.  Meldiior.  Anabaptist,  874, 

876. 
Holtcmaim,   H.   J..   New  Tostameot 

scholar.  640. 
Holy  Spirit.  CM  Spirit. 
Homolon  party,  the.  122. 
Homoloaslon  party,  the,  128-126.  127, 

130. 
Homoousion  party,  the,  76.  116-12& 
Honorius.  Emperor.  131.  182.  187. 
Honorius,    Popes.    I.    160.    161:    11 

(Oountec^Pope).  227;  III.  266. 
Hooker.  Richard,  EcdeHasHcal  PoiUif, 

462.  463. 
Hooker.    Thomas.    Ckmgiegatiooa]lst» 

460. 
Hooper.  John,  bishop.  406.  412. 
HOpital.  Michel  de  1*.  statesman.  482. 
Hopkey.  Sophy.  612. 
Hopkins.  Samnd.  theologian.  672. 
Horn,  ooant.  Netherlander,  484. 
Hosius.  bishop  of  Cordova,  116.  116. 

121. 122. 
HospitallerB,  the.  242. 
Howard.  John,  philanthropist.  620, 621. 
Hrabanus     Mannis,     ardibishop     of 

Mains,  scholar.  210.  211,  261. 
Hubmaier,  Balthaaar.  Anabaptist,  866. 

867,860. 
Hugh,  abbot  of  Olimy,  221.  224. 
Hugh,  of  Vermandols,  Crusader,  240. 
Hugh,  the  White,  cardinal.  228,  220. 
Hugo,  de  Payens.  Templar.  241. 
Hugo,  of  St.  Victor,  theologian  and 

mystic  266.  267.  273.  270. 
Huguenots,  the.  431-441.  666,  668;  in 

America,  666.  600. 
Humbert,  cardinal.  223-225,  227. 
Hume.  David,  philosopher.  490,  401, 

630.  663. 
Humphrey.  Laurence,  Puritan,  468. 
Humphreys,  Joseph.  Methodist.  616. 
Huntingdon.  Selina.  countess  of.  616. 
Hubs.  John,  Bohemian  reformer,  life 

and  teaching.  302-804.  306;  death, 

306.  309;  see  aleo  343. 
Hut,  Hans.  Anabaptist.  809.  374. 
Hutten.  Ulrich  vcm.  agitator,  386,  "844. 

Ibas,  of  EdesRa.  theologian.  149,  166. 

Iceland.  Reformation  in.  384. 

Ignatius.  Apostolic  Father  and  mar- 
tyr. 40-42,  47.  48.  60.  63.  66,  06.  08. 

Ignatius,  of  Loyola,  founder  of  the 
Jesuits.  424-426.  429. 


Ignattoi, 

218. 

Image  controversy,  tlie,  103,  168. 
Index,  Congregation  of  the,  438. 
Indulgences,   growtii   of  theory   and 

practice.   276;  for  pagatory.  817; 

Huas,  304;  Lather,  840-M3. 
Infant  baptism.  06.  06. 
Infant  communion.  00,  274. 
IngersoU,  Robert  O.,  402. 
Innocent.  Popes,  I,  184.  185;  me  olse 

142.  187,  190;  n,  247.  866;  in.  286- 

289;  aleo  243,  262-254.  268.  968. 283: 

IT,  254,  261.  288;  YI,  296;  YU,  208; 

VIII,  318,  833;  XI.  655;  Xn,  555. 
InQuisition,     the,     estahHshM.     254; 

Spanish.  324;  worid-wide^  424. 
/nfsHmt.  the.  380.  410. 
V  Investiture,  causes,  216,  »4-896:  the 

struggle.  228-234. 
Irenaras,  theologian.  Hte  and  *»^'**'%, 

65-67;  reply  to  Onnsftrlsm.  60,  61. 

68;  SM  also  67,  71,  96.  OS-100.  ITQi 

880. 
Irene,  Empress,  163. 
Irvhig.    Edward,    Catiiolie    Aposteiie 

Church.  550. 
Isaac  II.  Emperor.  248. 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Caatile.  833-824, 

826.  847.  402.  422. 
Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville.  108,  104. 
Isis,  worship  of.  10.  06. 
Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  2 


Jablondd.  Daniel  Bnist,  Hu 

502,504. 
Jacob.  Henry.  CongregationaliBt^  406. 
Jacobite  Church,  the,  158. 
James,  AposUe,  24. 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  84-38. 
James,  epistle  of.  34. 
James.  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 

I  (VI  of  Scotland),  policy,  464,  466, 

467;  bishops  hi  Scotland.  407.  470; 

M0 also416. 421;  II  (Vn  of  Scoliand). 

475-178. 
James  V,  Khig  of  Scotland,  416. 
Janitors.  90.  91. 

Jansen.  Comeliua,  theologian,  666. 
Jansenism,  556,  557. 
Jansenist  Church,  557,  561. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  492. 
Jerome,  of  Prague.  306. 
Jerome,  scholar,  life  and  woik.  178-175; 

the  Vulgate,  174;M0ateo46. 188. 170, 

187,  188,  100,  830. 
Jesuits,  orighi.  425-427;  aboiMwd,  557. 

558;  restored.  560;  tee  aim  320.  420. 

430.    444.    445,    458.    556.    600;   in 

America.  565. 
Joachim,  of  Florls,  261. 
Joan  of  Arc.  812. 
Johan  III.  Kfaig  of  SWeden,  886. 
John.  Apostle,  23,  24.  88.  83. 
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Jolm,  Udiop  of  Antloch.  148. 
John,  Miiiop  of  Jerusalom.  187. 
John    Casalanu^    monk    and    writer, 

188. 
John  Duns  Sootus,  see  Sootus. 
John  Fidanza,  9ee  Bonaventura. 
John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  871, 

879,  407. 
John  Geoige  in.  Elector  of  Saxony, 

499. 
John.  OoqiMl  of,  35,  88-40,  60,  82.  687, 

639.640. 
John  HyrcanoB,  King  of  the  Jews,  18. 
John,    King    of   England,    287,    288, 

296 
John,  of  Austria,  goremor,  436. 
John,  of  Damascus,  theologian,  168, 

164. 
John,  of  Oamit,  298.  299. 
John,  of  Janden.  publicist,  298. 
J<dm,  of  Monte  Oorvhio,  missionary, 

284. 
John,  of  Paris,  political  theorist,  298. 
John.  Popes,  IV,  160;  YlII,  214;  XII, 

216.    217:    XUI,    217;   XIX,    218; 

XXII,    261,    278.    280^    292,    294; 

XXni,  304,  808.  309. 
J<dm,  Scotns  **Brigena."  210. 
John,  the  Baptist.  16.  18.  20,  93.  94. 
J<dm,  the  Faster,  patriarch  of  Ckm- 

stantinople.  191. 
John,    the    "Steadfast."    Elector    of 

Saxony.  366.  367-369.  371. 
John  Tzimiskes.  Emperor.  236.  236. 
John  in.  King  of  Portugal,  429. 
John  VIII.  Emperor.  311. 
Johnson,    Frauds,    Congregationallst, 

463.466. 
Johnson,  Samuel.  Episcopalian,  668. 
Jonas,  Justus,  reformer.  849.  871. 
Joseph,  King  of  Portugal,  667. 
Joseph  II.  Emperor.  492. 
Joseph    II.    patriarch   of   Coostanti* 

nople,  311. 
Jovian.  Emperor,  126. 
JoTlnlanus,  176. 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  mystic,  429. 
Juana,  Queen  of  Spain,  326. 
Jud,  Leo,  reformer,  362. 
Julian,  bishop  of  Edanum,  187. 
Julian,  of  HaUcamassus.  166. 
Julian,  the  **  Apostate."  Emperor,  128, 

124. 
JaUus.  Popes,  1, 120.  121;  U.  818,  319, 

402;  III,  381. 
Junius,  Franz,  theologian,  464. 
Justin,  Emperors.  I.  164;  II.  167,  190. 
Justin    Martyr,    Apologi&t  and  theo- 
logian, 60-62;  see  also  43,  66,  68,  71, 

77.  78.  92,  94.  96.  98. 
Justina.  Empress,  140. 
Justinian.    Emperors,    I,    theological 

politician.  164-167;  see  tOso  83.  133, 

134.  162.  164.  166.  190;  II,  161 


KanistoB,  bldiop  of  Rome,  Ohristcdogy, 
74,  76;  forglYeneas,  101;  the  chur^ 
103. 

Kanis.  Peter.  Jesuit.  427. 

Kant.  Tirtmaniiel.  philosopher.  630-636. 
642.646. 

Karl  Ludwig.  Elector  Palatine.  460. 

Karlstadt.  Andreas  Bodenstein  of.  340, 
343.  349.  350.  363.  383. 

Kattenbuach,  Ferdinand.  543. 

Keble.  John,  An^o-OathoUc,  647,  648. 

Kempls,  John  ft,  282. 

Kempis,  Thomas  ft,  the  JmilatUm,  282. 

Kentigeim,  missionary,  196. 

Kepler,  Johann,  astronomer,  468. 

Kerbogha,  Sultan  of  Mosul,  241. 

KUian,  missloQary,  197. 

KIngdey,  Oharies,  BngUsh  broad- 
church,  546. 

Ktricham,  Bobert,  at  Oxford.  610. 

Knights  of  St.  John,  ses  Hospitellers. 

Knox,  John,  life  and  work,  416-422;  see 
a2flo410.  416. 

Krftmer,  Helnrich,  inquisitor.  8S8. 

Kublal  Khan,  284. 

LalneoE,  Diego.  Jesuit,  486.  49r. 

Laity,  the.  89. 

Lambert,  Emperor,  215. 

Lambert,  Francis,  reformer,  357. 

Lanfranc  archMshop  of  CTanterbury, 
262.  263.  273. 

Langton,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 287. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  Arian.  495. 

Latimer.  Hugh,  bishop,  406,  412. 

Laud,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 468-471. 

Laurentlus.  martsrr.  87. 

Law,  the  canon,  292. 

Law,  William,  Nonjuror.  488, 489,  508, 
610. 

League,  of  ScJimalkalden,  378. 376. 378. 
379. 

League,  the  Catholic,  in  France,  430» 
440. 

Lectlonaries.  167. 

Le  F^vre.  Jacques,  humanist,  316,  331, 
386,390. 

Xiefdvre,  Pierre,  Jesuit.  426. 

Legate.  Bartholomew,  burned.  494. 

Leibnitz.  OottMed  WUhelm.  phUoa- 
OPher.  486.  624.  625.  533. 

Leicester,  the  eari  of.  437. 

Lent.  93,  169,  213,  361. 

Leo,  Brother.  Franciscan,  261. 

Leo,  Emperors.  III.  162.  202:  V.  206. 

Leo.  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria.  224. 

Leo.  Popes,  I,  132.  134.  136.  150-154. 
159.  161.  165.  168.  190:  III.  206;  IV. 
212;  VIII.  217;  IX.  222-224.  226; 
X.  261.  318.  819,  340.  342,  343.  346, 
351,  384,  402.  422;  XIII,  414,  562, 
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Lecmttoa.  of  Bjnnttwii,  theringten, 
166,  160.  168. 

TmMing,  GoMhold  Bphralm.  critle.  627. 
639. 

Letteri  of  Ok9eyr$  Men,  the,  386. 

Uberius,  Pope,  122. 

liberties,  the  GaUlcan,  666.  669. 

Lidiiiiis.  Emperor,  109-111,  116. 

Lliidfley.  Theophflus.  UnltarlMi.  496. 

Lodce.  Jcdin.  philosopher,  486-A87, 490. 
680. 

Iiogos,  the,  in  Heradltus,  3;  Aristotle, 
4;  Stofdsm.  6.  7;  paralleled  In  He- 
brew "Wisdom,"  16:  Phllo,  17; 
Paul,  36;  the  Johamilne  literature, 
38;  Justin  Martyr,  62;  Ireovus,  66; 
TertuUian.  69;  discussed,  71,  72; 
Paul  of  Samosata,  73;  triumphs  In 
West,  76,  76,  83;  Gtoment  of  Alex- 
andria, 78;  Origen,  81,  82;  Neo- 
Platonic  106;  Arins,  116,  144;  Apol- 
Unaris,  144;  Diodorus,  146;  OyrO, 
146;  LeonUus,  166. 

Lolsy.  Alfred,  modernist,  664. 

Lombards,  the,  138, 134,  169, 190-192. 
203-206.  216. 

Loofli,  Frtedridi.  dted,  09, 82, 641, 648. 

liord's  Supper,  the,  general  view,  97-99; 
primitive,  28:  Pauline.  40,  97; 
Johannine,  40,  98;  Ignatius,  41,  98; 
Justin  Martyr,  43,  92,  98;  Ireueus, 
66;  the  real  presence,  98;  a  sacrifice, 
99;  infant  communion,  99.  274;  com- 
memorative. 99;  developments,  167, 
168;  Augustine.  183;  Gregory,  193; 
Radbertus  and  Ratramnus,  211; 
Catharite,  250;  Berengar,  202,  268: 
transubstantiatlon,  203,  274.  288: 
Aquinas,  273.  274;  disuse  of  cup  by 
laity.  274;  Wyclif,  300;  cup  to  laity, 
806;  Luther,  346,  363.  364,  370.  411; 
ZwingU,  364,  370;  Oalvin,  394;  Bng- 
lish  Prayer  Books,  409,  410;  Me- 
landithon,  442,  443:  Sodnians.  468. 

Lothair.  Emperor,  209. 

Lothair  II,  Kfaig,  213. 

Lotze.  B.  H.,  philosopher,  642. 

Louis.  Kings  of  France,  VII,  242;  IX. 
244.  288;  XI.  320. 326;  XII,  318, 820: 
XIII.  441,  448;  XIV,  441,  666;  XV. 
658;  XVI.  558. 

Louis,  of  Bavaria,  imperial  claimant, 
278.  280.  293-296. 

Louis,  the  **Ohild.*'  216. 

Louis,  the  **Qerman.**  Emperor.  210. 

Louis,  the  **  Pious."  Emperor.  209, 219. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  see  Ignatius. 

Ludan,  of  Antiodi  theologian.  106b 
114.  115.  144. 

Ludus  UI.  Pope.  251. 

Luder,  Peter,  humanist.  327. 

Luke.  Gospel  of.  35,  57.  60.  02,  636. 
540. 

LuU.  bishop  of  Mataix.  202. 


Lather.  Martin,  earty  IUb.  836,  S87:  » 
monk.  337;  praeBSsor,  888;  reflgioufc 
eiperienoe.  338. 339. 346;  fhases.  840. 
841:  the  Lelpsig  debate.  84S.  344; 
the  great  treatises.  344-M0:  at 
Worms,  347. 348;  the  Wartbnrg.  348^ 
349;  return  to  Witteobe^g.  860:  oon- 
servatism.  3.<50-362:  poblle  wonli^ 
862:  breadi  with  Braflma.  86S.  SS8: 
tbe  Peasants'  War.  363.  864:  mai^ 
riage.  866.  360:  cfaurciiea  crgaaised. 
361,  362,  357.  358;  the  Short  Cote- 
diiem,  868;  "Protestants,"  369;  tfls- 
pute  with  Zwin^  368. 864.  370;  tte 
Marburg  eoOoquy.  870;  the  Anps- 
hurt  ConfeeeUm,  371-^73:  PliBlp's 
bigamy.  377. 378 :  death.  379 ;  set  aim 
186.246.279-281.306.388.334.3001 
361. 382.  391.  392,  304,  406. 416. 42S. 
442.  463.  481.  496.  613.  643. 

Lutherans.  the.drardiesorgaBiaed.357. 
368;  AuQMhurg  ConfeeaUm,  371-873; 
fan  lights,  382;  oontroivecrieB.  441- 
446;  In  America,  668.  800.  576^-678. 
680. 

Maeaulay,  Zachary,  Bvangeilcal.  6m 
Maccabees.  Jewish  rulers.  13.  14.  20. 
Macedonians,  the.  on  Holy  Spirit,  126. 
Magnentius.  imperial  pretender.  121. 
Magni.   Peter.   hUbop,   SwwUdi  soe- 

ficwiiloin.  385. 
Major.  Georg.  theologian.  443. 
B^ajorinus,  bishop  of  Oartliage^  113. 
Makemie.  Frauds.  Presbyterian.  669. 
Mani.  religious  fbunder.  107. 
Manichaism,  107.  17&-178.  286.  240. 
Manning.  H.  E..  cardinal.  M9. 
Manwaring.  Boger,  Boyaitet.  400. 
Mans.  Feilz.  Anabaptisi,  360. 307.  360l 
Marburg  colloquy.  $ee  OoDoquy. 
Marodlus.  bishop  of  Ancyia.  118,  1201 

121.  120. 
Mardan,  Bmperor,  161. 
Mardon.  Gnostic  iBftjtiuer,  66w  67. 
Mardonites.  236. 
Maroourt.  Antofaie.  radical  PraCaalant, 

391.  392. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Bmperor.  0.  40^  83. 

86.  129. 
Marguerite  d'Angoultae.  801. 
Maris,  the  Perrian.  166. 
Mark,  archbishop  of  Epheaua,  SIS. 
Mark,  Goq;>el  of  .  34.  87.  00.  63.  636, 

640. 
Marprelate  Tracts,  the,  462. 
Marquette,  Jacques,  Jesuit  esplorer, 

665. 
Marsilius,  of  Padua,  the  Defmoor  Pisdi. 

293-295.  306.  307. 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  138. 
Martin.  Popes.  I,  160. 161:  V,  810. 317. 
Martyrs,  honored.  93,  170. 
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liCarj,  of  Bnrginidy.  826. 

Mtfj  "QiiMB  of  Soolv,**  400, 418. 417; 
ralgEU  417-422;  death.  489;  aee  aUo 
481.  488.  464. 

Mary,  the  Ylrgtai;  the  "Second  STe,*' 
66:  "Mother  of  Ood.**  146-148.  162; 
reverence  for.  170.  171.  176;  Im- 
maculate conception.  278,  660. 

Mary  I.  Queen  of  England.  411-413. 
417.  467.  468. 

Marytand.  colonial  reUgloua  condltlona, 
666. 

Mather.  Bichard,  Ctongregattonaltot, 
460. 

Mathys.  Jan.  Anabaptist.  874. 

Matilda,  countess  of  TuscEUiy.  226. 280. 

Matthew.  Qospel  of  .  86. 88. 60, 62. 686, 
640. 

Matthias.  Bmperor.  446. 

Matthias,  of  JanoT.  preacher,  802. 

Maurice.  J.  F.  D..  646.  646. 

Maurice,  Stadholder,  466.  466. 

Maxentlus,  rival  of  Coostantlne,  100, 
110. 

MaTtWild.  Thomas.  Methodist.  616. 

Maartmnian.  duke  of  Bavaria.  446-460. 

Marimfflan  I.  Bmperor.  826.  826»  828. 
886.  343,  846. 

Maxlmina.  Montanlst.  68.  60. 

Maadmos  Dala.  Bmperor.  100-111. 

Maybew.  Jonathan.  liberal.  678. 

Medtel.  Ooslmo  de*.  815. 

Mtfanchthon.  PhlUp.  342.  868.  867. 
876;  Loci  Commune*,  840;  AugMburg 
OmfetHon,  871-378;  Apology,  878: 
Philip's  bigamy.  877;  the  Leipsig 
Interim,  880.  442;  on  Servetos.  300; 
on  faith.  800;  differences  from  Luther, 
442;  contests,  442.  448;  death.  448; 
«tf  also  320,  464. 

Mellto.  of  Sardls.  60. 

MetYlUe.  Andrew.  Scottish  reformer, 
482.467. 

Memnon,  bishop  of  Bphesus.  148. 

Mendosa.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  828. 

Menno  Simons,  Ana^ptlst,  876. 

Mennonltes,  the,  876,  465.  668.  660. 

Merswln,  Bulman,  mystic,  281. 

Messianic  Hope,  the,  14.  15. 10-28.  80. 

Methodism,  development.  610-617;  ef- 
fects of.  51S^623.  644;  fat  America, 
517.  618.  672;  organisation  there, 
676.  680.  584;  divisions.  684.  686; 
CM  al$0  608.  524.  570.  678.  686.  680. 

Methodius.  Mshop  of  Olympus,  83. 

Methodius,  missionary.  214. 

MIdiael  Oerulartus,  patriarch  of  Ckm- 
stantinople.  224. 

Mkdiael.  Bmperora,  m,  218,  ^14; 
yU.280. 

MMbaelmas.  171. 

Michelangelo,  artist,  816. 

MlUes.  of  Kremsier.  preadier.  802. 

Mm.  John.  BlbUcal  scholar.  628. 


Miller.  WnUam,  Adwntlst.  682. 

MUls.  Samuel  J..  Jn,  missions.  628. 

Mflman.  H.  H..  dean.  646. 

Milner.  Isaac.  Bvangeilcai  620. 

Milner.  Joseph.  Bvangeilcal.  610. 

MUtlts.  Kari  von.  848. 

MUton.  John.  404. 

Mlrades.  main  Ohristiaa  evidences. 
462.  403.  404;  criticism  of.  488.  491. 
626.  627.  640. 

Missions.  Arian.  120-184;  British  Is- 
lands.  106-200;  to  Germany.  201. 
202.  216;  under  Chariemagne.  206. 
206;  Scandinavia.  218.  214.  236.  237; 
Slavs  and  Busria,  214.  237;  Hun- 
gary. 287;  medinval  to  China.  284; 
to  Mohammedans.  284;  Francis.  258. 
284;  Lull.  284;  Boman  OathoUc.  429. 
480;  America,  666;  Quaker.  470; 
HaDfr-Danlsh,  600,  622;  Moravian, 
604,  606,  622;  modem  Protestant 
awakening.  622. 628;  American,  670. 
686,687. 

Mlthrakmou  10,  106,  107. 160. 

Modernists,  the,  564. 

Mohammed,  150,  160. 

Mdther,  P.  H..  Moravian.  614. 

Monarchlans,  the,  Dynande.  72,  78; 
Modallstlc  72-76,  180. 

Monastlcism,  sources  and  development. 
104.  186-140;  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
188.  180;  Benedict  of  Aniane.  218. 
210;  Ohmy.  210.  220;  OamaldoU. 
221;  Cistercians.  246.  246;  Do- 
minicans, 264-266;  Franelsoans. 
268-261. 

Monnica,  176,  176.  17a 

Monophyrites,  the,  186. 168-160,  812. 

MonotheUte  controversy,  the,  160, 161. 

Montanlsm.  67-60,  62-64,  67,  71.  72. 
88. 

Morality,  higher  and  lower,  108, 104. 

Moravians,  the,  601-607, 611-614.  632, 
660.  670;  aleo  806. 

More.  Hannah,  Bvangeilcal,  620. 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  401,  404. 

Merits,  duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony. 
370-881,  427,  442. 

Mormons,  the,  682,  688. 

Mosheim,  J.  L.  von,  historian.  526. 

Muhlenberg,  H.  M..  American  Luth- 
eran, 575,  576. 

Mtmer,  George,  of  Bristol,  661. 

Mllnser,  Thomas,  radical,  863. 

Murray,  John,  Unlvetsallst,  676. 

Murton.  John,  Baptist,  466. 

Mystery  religions,  the.  »-l  1 ,  40. 44. 64. 
02.  04. 

Mystics,*  the,  27»-288,  420. 

Ni^Kileon,  Bmperors,  I.  668,  660;  III, 

662. 
Narses,  general,  188. 
Keander,  J.  A.  W..  hlstoflan,  638. 
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Neo-Plateolan,  ijstflm  and  InfloeBfle,  Omar.  Oaliph.  160l 

106,  107;  Augnstloe,  177-180.  186;  Ordliialtoii,  80.  90. 

M0  also  6.  76,  80.  82.  163.  366.  279.  Ortgen.  life  and  thedtogjr.  78-83: 

280.  283,  827,  646.  works.  80;  threerold  aenn  of  1 

Nero,  Bmperar,  83.  tore,  80.  81;  ftmrtaimitalB.   81:  a 

Neatorlana,  tbe.  140. 168. 160. 284. 812.  Platonlst.  81 ;  Ood  and  Olntet.  81. 82: 

Neftorius,  palriarch  of  Constaiittnople,  MOratloii.  82;  final 


life  and  teaching.  146-149.  171.  187.  lignincancft.  83;  In  Arias  coatrorem. 

Netberiandi,    the.    Protestantiam    In.  114-117.   122.   128,   12ft.   127;  coa- 

433-438.  ^mmm^A,  83.  142.  166.  167;  wm  mim 

Kew  Kngland.  colonial  reUgioua  con-  86.  92.  96.  108.  106.  106.  171.  174. 

ditiona  fat.  667.  668.  176.  180.  330. 

Kew  Jersey,  colonial  rellgloua  coodi-  Oilander.  Andreas,  rsHoRDor.  443. 

tions  In.  669.  Ostrogoths,  the.  180,  18»-136w 

Kew  York.colooial  rellgloas  oooditlaos  Oswald,  King.  199. 

In,  668,  669.  Osw7.  King,  199. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  canlfnal,  647-  Othman,  Oaliph,  160. 

649.  Otto,  Bmperora,  I,  215-217:  II.  217; 

Kewton,  John.  BTsngellcal.  619.  lU,  217,  218;  IV,  287,  200. 

Kewtoo.  8lr  Isaac,  gravitation.  483.  Onnsljenia.  staf*esman.  448. 

662. 

Nlcea,  Oomidl  of.  ais  OooncO.  Padiondus,  monastic  ftwuMlet.  137. 13& 

Nice.  Agreement  of.  122.  Pads,  Otto  Ton,  368. 

Nicholas,  of  Hereford,  translator,  800.  Paine,  Thomas,  radical,  402. 

Nicholas.  Popes,  I,  212-216.  236;  II.  Paley.  muiam.  Apologist.  403.  484. 

226,  227:  v.  312.  316.  Pantsnns.  of  Atanndria,  77. 

Nlcolaltanlsm.  220.  232.  237.  246.  246.  Papacy,  early  steps  toward.  83-^5.  70. 

Nlebuhr.  B.  O..  historian,  639.  71,   76;   Oonstantinopie.    112.    113; 

Nitschmann.   David.  Moravian,   604.  Sardica.  121;  Theodosfns  mnd  Ora- 

611.  tian,  127;  growth  In  fifth  osntvy. 

NoaiUes.  L.  A.  de,  cardinal.  667.  184-186;   dalms  of  Oetasiiia,    135; 

Nobili.  Boberto  de.  missionary,  430.  theological  triumphs,  161 :  tDflneDce 

Noetus.  Christology.  73.  of  Aogosdna's  theoKies.  184;  Orsgory 

Nogaret,  William.  201.  the  Great.  190. 191;  the  F^aaika.  191. 

Nominalism.  262-264.  269.  279.  196. 202-208;  the  Derrwtati.  212. 2U: 

NoDjuroTB.  the.  476.  488.  Nidiolaa  1. 212, 213;  rescued  by  Otio 

Northumberland,  the  duke  of.  410, 411.  I  and  Henry  III,   217,   221.   223; 

Norway,  the  Reformatton  in,  384.  Chmy  reform,  288-336:  break  witk 

Novatian,    theologian    and    Oonstecw  empire,  336-338:   electoral  refiorm. 

Pope,  on  the  Trinittf,  76,  76,  114;  336. 337;  HOdebraad's  stn«gla.  338- 

schism,  102,  113,  117.  233;  compromise,  388.  834;  Isader- 

stalp  in  Orosades,  388.  238-341:  at 

Occam,  WflUam  of,  schoolman.  861.  height,  386-388:  Innocent  III.  386- 

378.  270.  296.  337.  338.  364.  288:  dependence  on  Franca.  288. 288; 

Ochlno,  Bernardino,  radical,  424.  Philip  IV.  290-202;  tmom  sonctan. 

Octavian.  sm  Pope  John  XII.  201;  Avignoo.  201.  393;  critics,  393- 

Odlk>,  abbot  of  Cluny.  319.  338.  396;    deHenders,    396;    Sngltaii    op> 

Odo.  abbot  of  Cluny.  219.  position.  296;  tasatloQ.  286;  retom 

Odovaker.  King  of  Italy.  133.  183.  to  Rome.  396.  397;  scfaisni.  397.  398; 

<Bcolampadius.  Johann.  reformer.  368.  coaneUB.   306-813;   Italiaa  princes. 

364.  370.  317-830;  rinee  the  Rerormatkm.  6S5- 

Oglethorpe.  James  Bdward,  odoniaer.  664;    infallibility.     661;     temporal 

511.  wverelgnty.  663. 

Olaf.   Kings  of  Norway,  I.  336;  n.  Parish,  origin  of  the,  188,  308 

**  Saint,"  336.  287.  Parker.  Bfattiiew.  arehbftdiop  of  Can- 

Olaf  SkOttkonung.   Khig  of  Sweden.  terbury.  414,  468. 

237.  Parma,  Margaret  of.  RegsBt.  438. 

Old  Catholics,  the.  661.  Parsons,  Robert,  Jesoit,  438.  440. 

Oldcastle.  Sir  John.  WycUfite.  301.  Pascal,  Blaise,  critic  of  Jesoits,  666. 

Oldenbameveklt.  Johan  van,  Armln-  Paschal  n.  Pope,  283. 

Ian.  464.  466.  Patridc.  miarfonary,  196.  190. 

Olevianus.    Kaspar.    theologian,    443.  PatrJpasslsns,  the.  73. 

472.  PaaL  Arntttr.  Ilfb  and  w«sk.  26^80: 

Olga.  Queen  of  Ruatfa,  237.  fkeedom.  28-80;  theotogy.  88-83,  88: 
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GislftolQcr.  8«.  87;  writli^  as 
**8cHi»UirB,**  62;  death.  80.  08;  see 
olM  6.  14,  40,  44--47,  65-67.  04.  186. 
830. 

Pmul.  of  Sunoaito.  Ohrtelology.  72.  73, 
83.  106.  106.  116.  144.  146.  286. 

FUd,  Popes.  11.  817;  lU.  876. 878, 880. 
881.  423-427;  lY.  tee  Oanffla. 

PMd.  the  DeaooD,  207. 

PanUdaiis.  the.  236.  286.  240. 

PftoUnus,  hiahop  of  York,  100. 

PanUnus,  of  MUan.  186. 

Paahis.  H.  8.  B..  rationalist.  637,  540. 

Peace,  of  Augshorg.  382,  430.  448,  446. 
446. 

Peace,  of  Oambral.  368. 

Peace,  of  Prague,  440. 

Peace,  of  Wea^haUa,  460.  461. 

Pelrce,  James,  Arlan,  404. 

Pelaglns,  thecJoglan.  and  Pelaglanfam, 
life  and  teaching.  185-188;  the 
**  Semi-Pelagians.*'  188-100;  eee  tOeo 
148.  176.  180.  466. 

Pelaghis  II.  Pope.  100. 

Penn.  William.  Quaker.  480. 

Pennsylvania,  colonial  reUgioos  condi- 
tions, 600. 

Pentecost,  100. 

Persecutions,  Nero,  33,  63;  Domitlan, 
34;  for  the  **nanie."  48;  Trajan  and 
puny.  40;  Hadrian  to  Commodus.  40. 
86;  charges,  40.  60.  84;  Septlmius 
Severus.  67. 70. 86;  to  Dedus.  84. 86; 
systematic  under  Dedus  and  Vato- 
ilan.  86-«7. 101;  the  li^wed.  86. 101, 
102,  100;  Diodetlan,  100-111. 

Peter,  Apostle,  Christ's  resurrectton. 
21;  Pentecost,  22;  leadership,  23- 
28;  Ohristology.  36;  death.  33,  63. 

Peter,  Mahop  of  Alexandria,  127. 

Peter.  Damiani.  cardinal.  221. 224. 226, 
276. 

Peter  Lombard,  tbeologiaa.  266.  267. 
278.  303.  338. 

Peter,  of  Bruys.  radical.  248. 

Peter,  of  Oastelnau.  legate.  263. 

Peter,  the  "Fuller,"  bishop  of  AnUoch. 
163. 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  Crusader,  230. 
240. 

Petersson.  Lars,  reformer,  386. 

Petersson,  Olaf ,  reformer,  886. 

Petrarch,  humanist.  314. 

PflBfferiram,  Johann,  agitator,  336. 

Pflelderer.  Otto.  643. 

Pharisees,  the,  13.  14.  16.  10.  20,  26. 

Philip,  the  Arabian,  Emperor,  86,  86. 

l^hUip.  Kings  of  France,  II  (August), 
243.  287;  lY.  242.  200-202;  V.  203. 

PhiUp,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  366-360; 
Marburg  colloquy.  370;  bigamy,  376- 
378;  defeat  and  imprisonment,  870. 

PhiUp,  of  Austria,  826. 

Phmp.  of  SwaUa.  287. 


Phmp  n,  of  Spain.  411-418.  480-441; 

S00  also  881.  420. 
Phik>.  of  Aleonndzla.  17. 18.  26.  76.  77. 

80. 
Photius.  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

213.  224.  236.  237. 
Pico.  deUa  Mirandola.  phflosopher.  815. 

828. 
Pictures,  reverence  for.  162.  168.  172. 
Pietism.  406-4K)l ;  «sf  aiao  60S,  604. 624- 

620,  670,  676.  678.  684. 
Paate.  Pontius.  16.  10. 
POatus,  Leontius,  teacher  of  Greek. 

814. 
Pippin,  mayor  of  palace.  200.  201. 
Pippin,  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks. 

200-206.  208.  215. 
Pius.  Popes.  II.  306.  316.  817;  Y.  428. 

484;  VI.  668;  YII.  668-660;  IX.  278. 

540,  560-662;  X,  202.  663.  664.  686. 
Plato.  3-6;  Influetioe,  17.  61.  77.  80,  81. 

145.  260.  316.  632. 
Plethon.  Oemistos.  Platonist,  815. 
PUny,  governor,  42,  40. 
Plothius.  Neo-Platonist,  106. 
Plutarch,  religious  reformer.  0. 
Piatschau.  Heiniich,  miadonary.  500. 
Plymouth  Brethren,  the.  551. 
Pole.  Reginald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 376.  411.  423. 
Polo.    Maffeo,    Marco,    and    NIcolo. 

travellers.  284. 
Polycarp.  bishop  of  Smyrna,  40, 42, 40. 

60,  62.  64.  66. 
Pdycrates.  bishop  of  Bphesos.  65. 
Pombal.  marquis  of.  402.  557. 
Pontianus.  bishop  of  Bome.  85. 
Pontitianus.  177. 

Porphyry.  Neo-Platonist.  106.  262. 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  66. 
Poverty.  "ApostoUc.**  246.  247.  261. 

266.  268-261.  206.  200.  808. 
Prmmunire,  statute  of.  205.  408. 
Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  313,  810.  321. 
Praxeas,  Christology.  78. 
Prayer  Books.  BngUsh.  400.  410.  414, 

417. 
PreacUng,  167.  168. 
Presbyterians.  English.  470^74.  477. 

404.  406.  610.  660;  American.  666. 

660-671.   573.   670.   680;   divisions. 

684-686;  also  680. 
Prert>yters.  early.  23. 46-48;  duties.  00; 

compensation.  166. 
Prierio.  against  Luther.  342. 
Priestley.  Joseph.  Unitarian,  406. 
Printing,  invention  of.  316. 
Prisca.  Montanist.  68. 
Produs.  Neo-Platonist,  270. 
Proles,    Andreas,   monastic  reformer. 

837. 
Propaganda,  Congregation  of  the.  430. 

686. 
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Protestant  BpteoofNd,  9m  Ohureh  of 

EnsUnd  In  America. 
Proviflori,  statute  of.  206. 
Provooat,  Samuel.  Mahop,  674. 
Pseudo-Dlonyfllus  (writbigB  attributed 

to  Dionystus  the  Areopagite),  171« 

210.  266.  260^  270.  279. 
Pseudo-Iaklorian    Decretalli,    Ms    De- 
cretals. 

Ptoteoiy  PhSiadelplras.  17. 
PuflBOdorf .  Samuel,  Jurist,  486. 
Pulcheria.  Smpress,  147.  160.  161. 
Pursatorj,  198.  277. 
Puritans,    the,   alma.    416,   458;   two 

stages.  468.  460;  the  straggle.  460- 

478. 
Pusey.     Bdward     Bomrerie,     An^o- 

Catbottc  648,  649. 
Pynho.  Sceptic.  6. 
Pythavoreans,  the.  8,  61. 

Quadratus,  Apologist,  60. 

Quakers,  the,  477-480:  S00  otoo  868, 619. 

620;  in  American  colonies,  666, 668- 

670. 
Quesnel,  Pasquler,  Jansenist,  656,  667. 
Quinones.  Femandes  de,  lltufgist,  409. 

Badbertus.  Paadiaslus,  Lord's  Supper. 

211.  262.  273. 

Radewyn.  Florenttus,  mystic,  281. 
Ballras,  Rpbert,  Sunday-schools.  621. 

622. 
Ralmond.  of  Toulouse,  Orusader,  240. 
Raphael,  painter.  816. 
Ratramnus,  Lord's  Supper,  211,  202. 
Raymond,  du  Puy,  Hoq»ltaIler,  242. 
Readers.  90.  01. 
Realism.  262,  264.  269. 
Recared.  Ylrigothic  King.  134.  191. 
Reformed,  in  America  (Dutch).  668, 

569.  675.  679.  589;  (German),  669. 

676.  689. 
Relmarus.  Hermann  Samuel,  radical 

critic  526-^29.  640. 
Relnhard,  Martin,  reformer.  888. 
Relics,  reverence  for,  93,  172. 
Religions,  Mystery,  sm  Msrstery. 
Relly.  James,  UnlvenaUst,  676. 
Remonstrants,  the.  456.  456. 
Renaissance,   the.   813-317,   826-882; 

ideal  of  reform,  831. 
Renan,  Ernst.  541. 
Rente,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  396,  402. 

423. 
Reuchhn.  Johann,  humanist,  816.  328. 

329.  335.  336.  342. 
Reunion  conferences,  the.  376,  424. 
Revolution,  the  French.  558. 
Reynolds.  Bdward.  bishop.  474. 
Rhode  Island,  colonial  religious  condi- 
tions, 568. 
Rlod.  Matteo.  missionary.  430. 
Riodo.  David.  420,  421. 


Richard.  Kii«i  of  Bnglaiid.  I.  M8: 

II,  801,  802e 
Rbdutfd.  of  MUUBetown.   ThoniinM. 

277. 
RIdieUeu.  stateaman.  441.  448. 
Ridley.  Nichcdas,  406.  412. 
Rienzi.  CtoUdi.  296. 
Rltechl,  Albrecht.  thedcgtan,  641-644. 
Robert,  of  Normandy,  Crusader.  240. 
Robert  de  Sorfoon,  founder,  266. 
Robertson.  F.  W.,  broad-drardi,  546. 
Robinson.     John,     Oongwgatinnalisl. 

465.466. 
Rodrigues,  Stanon,  Jesuit.  426. 
Rogers,  John,  bunied.  412. 
Boaum  OathoUos,  In  America.  666- 

668.  673,  674,  679,  686,  686. 
Bonnnld.  monastic  refonner.  330.  221. 
Romnlus  Augustulus.  182. 
Rosceiin,  schoolman.  263,  964,  279. 
Rose,   Hugh  James,   Aaglo-Oatkoiia 

647. 
Rothad,  bishop  of  Solssona.  213. 
Rothe.  Johann  Andreas.  Pietist.  601. 

603. 
Rothmann.  Bemt,  Anabaptist.  376. 
Rotldav,  duke  of  Moravia,  214. 
R6ubU.  Wnhelm.  Anabaptist.  860. 367. 
Rousseau.  Jean  Jacques.  629l 
Roussel.  Gerard.  Calvin's  friend.  3001 

391. 
Rubeanus.  Crotus.  humanist,  836. 
Rudolf.  Emperoffi.  I.  290;  II.  446. 
Rudolf,  of  Swabia.  281. 
Ruilnus.  scholar.  173. 
Ruquesens.  Luis  de.  governor.  436. 
Rusticus,  Roman  magistrate,  60. 
Ruysbroeck.  John  of.  mystic.  281. 

SabetUus,  and  SabeUlanism.  73-76.  88. 

105.  114,  265:  Nlcaoe  result  aeen». 

117,  122.  124. 
Saocas,  Ammcmius,  Neo-Platonlst.  80. 

106. 
Sacraments,  the,  Augustine,  183;  AquI* 

nas,  273;  Scotus,  278;  Luther.  346. 
Sadduoees.  the,  13. 
Sadoleto.  Jaoopo.  cazdhial.  376.  806. 

423. 
Saints,  aid  of.  170,  193,  277. 
Saisset,  Beraard.  legate.  290. 
Saladhi.  242. 

Sale,  Margarete  von  der.  377. 
Sales,  FranQois  de,  Roman  miaatooary. 

429. 
Salmeron,  Alfonso,  Jesuit,  426,  427. 
Salvation,  primitive,  23,  24;  PauUna. 

31,  66;  Jc^iannfaie,  40;  Ignatius.  41. 

66;  Greek  and  Latin.  41.  167.  168. 

173;  Justin  Martyr.  61,  62;  GnosOc. 

54-56;   Marclon,    56;   Iremeus,    66; 

TertulUan.  68,  60;  Origen.  82;  Neo- 

Platonlc  107;  Athanasius,  118;  Nea- 

torius,    145,    146;   Cyril.    146,    163: 
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Augustliie.  189:  dlhart,  260;  Aq^- 
DM.  272.  277.  291:  Sootm.  277.  278: 
Boolfaoe  VIII,  201:  Luther.  388- 
340.  368:  Anabaptist.  368:  OalTln. 
303:  Sodnians.  463:  Pietist.  407: 
Methodist.  613:  Ritschlian.  643:  An- 
glo-CatboUc  648:  Amerioan,  678. 
684.685. 

Salvation  Anny.  the,  661. 

Sampson.  Thomas.  Puritan.  468. 

Sancroft,  WHliam.  acchhiahop  of  Oaa- 
tertiary.  476. 

Sarayia.  Adrian.  Angtiom,  462. 

Batomflus.  Gnostic.  66. 

Sattler.  Mktaael,  Anabaptist.  868.  SOO. 

Savonamla,  Gindamo.  lefogmsr,  266^ 
310.  320. 

Schell.  Hermann,  modernist.  604. 

BcheiUng.  F.  W.  J.  yoo.  phUoso^ber, 
634.646. 

Schiller,  J.  O.  F.  Yon,  poet,  627,  680. 

Sdileiermadier,  F.  D.  B.,  life  and  influ- 
ence, 632-636,  637,  638,  642.  646. 

Schmalkaldie  Leacue.  Sfs  League. 

Scholasticism,  246,  261-267,  260-270. 

Sdiwarts.  Christian  Friedrldi,  mlsrfoo- 
ary.  600. 

Sdfll,  Clara.  Franciscan,  260. 

Soory.  John,  bidiop.  414. 

Scotland,  Beformatlon  fai.  416-422; 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterlanim  un- 
der the  Stewarts,  467.  470,  477.  478; 
the  covenants.  470.  471:  Presby- 
terianism  established.  478:  tolera- 
tion, 478.  662:  patronage,  662,  664; 
divWons.  663. 664:  Moderatism.  663, 
664;  Chataners,  664;  retmioos.  664. 
666. 

Scott.  Sir  Walter.  644. 

Scott.  Thomas,  Bvangellcal,  610,  623. 

Sootns,  John  Dnns,  schoolman,  277. 
278.463. 

Scripture.  New  Testament  as.  34.  86, 
61.  62:  threefold  sense.  80.  81:  sole 
authority,  270.  344,  361,  362,  802; 
printed,  324.  332. 

Seabury,  HamufJ.  bishop,  674. 

Seeberg.  Belnhold.  126.  127.  643. 

Selnecker,  Nikxdaus,  theologian,  448, 
444. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  Blblleal  sdul- 
ar,  620.  632.  636. 

Seneca,  Stoic.  6.  8.  300,  801. 

Septuagint,  the,  17. 

Senmrfs.  worship  of,  10. 

Senjus.  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
160.  161. 

Sergius,  Pope.  201. 

Servetus.  Miguel,  Anti-Trinitaiian, 
300.  461.  462. 

Severus.  bidi^  of  Anlloch.  166. 

Seymour.  Jane.  Queen,  406.  408. 

Shaftesbury,  the  eari  of,  morallit,  486, 
487. 


Sharp,  James,  archbidiop  of  St.  An- 
drews. 477. 

Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mafais,  228. 

Sigismund.  Bmperor.  304. 306. 308. 300. 

Sflvester.  Popes,  II.  218;  lU.  221. 

ftimeon,  Charles,  Bvangellcal,  620. 

Simeon,  head  of  Jerusalem  ohtirch,  26. 

Simeon  Styiites.  hermit.  137. 

Sfanon  MagOB.  66. 

Simony.  220.  224.  238.  246. 

Simplldus.  Pope.  166. 

Sin,  and  forgiveness,  in  general,  lOO- 
102, 173:  unto  death,  100:  i^bsolvev*, 
101;  KalUstos's  decree,  101;  No- 
vatlan,  102;  all  dns  forgivable,  102; 
TertaUan.  68;  Cyprian,  06;  Am- 
bfose.  141:  AugusHne,  181:  Pelagian. 
186.  186;  Aqufaias,  272:  Peter  Lam- 
bard,  276;  Seotus,  278:  Catharite, 
240.  260:  Luther,  380,  346;  Calvin, 
383;  Jesuit,  426;  Westminster  Con- 
flBsrion,  472;  Bdwards,  672. 

Sixtus.  Popes,  n,  87;  lY,  317, 822, 824; 
v.  440. 

Sndth.  Joseph,  Mormon.  682.  683. 

Smyth,  John.  Baptist.  466. 

Societies,  Bible.  621.  660. 

Societies,  the  BngUsh.  606,  613.  616. 

Societies,  trsct.  621. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KincFwl- 
edge.  608,  621. 

Society  for  the  Propagation,  606,  623» 
666.668. 

Sodnlanlsm.  830,  461-468,  404. 

Socrates,  3,  62. 

Somerset,  the  protector,  408^10. 

Sophronlus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  160. 

Sorfoonne.  the.  268. 

Soto.  Domingo  de.  theologian,  824. 

SoKsinI  (Soiini).  the.  Fausto.  462; 
Lelio,462. 

Spangenberg.  A.  O.,  Moravian,  604- 
606,  611. 

SpariD,  Jared,  Unitarian,  677. 

Spener,  Philipp  Jakob.  Pietist,  406- 
400:  see  aho  600^608.  608. 

SplnoBa,  Baruch,  philosopher.  484, 486, 
632.633. 

Spirit,  the  Holy.  Paul's  doctrine,  67 
distinguished.  68;  Tertulllan,  60 
SabeUius,  74;  Origen.  82.  124 
Athanarius,  124;  Macedonians,  126; 
the  NIcene  creed.  128:  Auguitine, 
178-182;  Calvin,  308;  Pnotestant- 
ism,481. 

Spirituals,  the.  361. 

Sprenger.  Jakob,  Inqulrftor,  883. 

Stanley,  A.  P..  broad-churdi,  646. 

StauiHtz.  Johann.   Luther's 
superior.  337.  338. 

Stephanas.  44.  48. 

Stephen,  martyr,  24. 

Stephen,  Popes,  I.  07;  nr~204;  y,,216; 
VI,  216;  IX,  22l^ed  by  COOglC 
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Stephen  I.  •*9§tAr  Kli«  of  Hmiganr. 

287. 
Stewart,  James,  earl  of  BCoray.  420- 

422. 
Stniclio,  general.  181. 
Stoldon,  teaching,  6,  7;  at  Taimis,  6, 

26;  Tertulliaa.  67-00;  Olement  and 

Orlgen,  77-80;  Pelaghis,  186;  me  aUo 

16.  51.  52. 
Storch.  Kfkolaus.  radical.  350. 
Strauas.  D.  P..  critic,  530-641. 
Strawtxridge,  Robert,  Methodist.  517. 
Stahner,  Markua  Thom&,  radical.  850. 
Sturm,  abbot  of  Pulda,  201. 
Sob-Deaoona,  00. 

Snooearfon,  apoatoUeal,  48. 60.61.66. 
Simday-adiooli,  521.  522,  570. 
Sapererogiiion.  worin  of,  43, 108, 104. 

272. 
81100.  Henry,  mystic.  281. 
Sweden,  BeTormatloD  fai.  384-^86. 
Symeon,  "Metaphrastes,"  235. 
Symeon,  the  '*New  Theotoi^an,"  235. 
Synods,  of  Aries,  113,  115,  121.  105; 

Anttoeh,  120,  130.  164;  Dort.  455» 

456;  Bfltam,  121;  "the  Oak."  142; 

Orange,   180;  Slnninm.   122;  Toit- 

lonae,  258.  254. 

Taborttes,  the.  805.  806. 

TUicred.  Orosader.  240. 

Tatian.  Apologist.  50. 

Tanler.  John,  mystic.  256.  280,  281, 

330. 
Tausen.  Hans,  reformer.  883. 
Taykxr.  Nathaniel  W.,  theologian.  684. 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the. 

42,  46,  05-07,  100.  103. 
Templars,  the.  241.  242.  202. 
Tennent.  OUbert,  Revivalist.  571. 
Tennent.  William,  teacher,  571. 
Tennyson,  Alfted,  Lord,  broad-church, 

546. 
Tertiarfes.  the.  260. 
Tertullian,  theologian,  life  and  tead^ 

ing.   67-72;   a   Montanist.   50.    67; 

Apostles*  Creed.  61;  baptism,  04-07. 

166;  Ohristology.  60,  71.  73-75,  114, 

143,  180;  "priest.'*  00;  see  also  80. 

103,  175,  180,  188.  481. 
Tetsel,  Jobann,  indulgences,  340,  341. 

343 
Teutoidc  Knights,  the,  242,  355.  357. 
Theodore^  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

100. 
Theodore,  of  MopsuesUa,  theologian, 

145.  147.  156.  157. 
Theodoret.  of  Cyrus,  theologian.  148, 

156. 
Theodortc  Ostrogothic  Khig.  133. 
Theodosius.  Emperors.  1. 126-128. 131. 

140.  141;  II.  147.  148.  150.  151. 
Tbeodotus.    Christology.    **the    cur- 
rier." 72:  "the  money-changer.'*  72. 


Tbeognis.  bWiop  of  Nkxn.  117. 
Theopasditte  controversy,  thew  IflS. 
Theophilus.  bishop  of  AleoEandrin^  MI. 
Tholudc.  F.  A.  G..  theologian.  588. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  me  Aqntnas 

Thomas,  of  Stitniey.  preacher.  a02. 
Thomasius.  Christian,  i 

524. 
Three  Chapters,  the.  166. 
Throckmorton,  Job.  Puritan,  * 
Tiberius  II.  Emperor.  157. 
Tillet,  Louis  du,  Calvin's  Mewl.  891. 
TiUy.  general.  446-440. 
Timothy.  20. 

Timothy,  bishop  of  Aloandila.  15S. 
Thidal.  Matthew.  Deist.  487.  «88. 
Tiridates.  King  of  / 
Tithes.  208.  335.  354. 
Titus.  28. 

Titus.  Emperor.  25. 
T6land.  John.  Deist.  487. 
Toplady.  Augustus,  and  Wn 
Torquemada,  Tomas.  inqnialtor.  SSi. 
Traian,  Emperor.  42,  40. 
Travera.  Walter.  Puritan.  480.  488. 
Treaty,  of  Catean-Osmbi^ils.  481;  of 

Passau.  381;  of  Yevdun.  900.  210. 
TtegeOes.  8.  P..  Plymooth 

551. 
TUe.  Oumaume.  and  Oalyfn. ; 
Trinity,  the.  formutas.  58; 

60.  70;  Novatlan.  74.  75:  ^ 

170.  180;  Abelard.  266. 
Troeitsch.  Ernst.  544. 
Truce  of  God.  the.  220. 
Truchsess.    Gebhard.    archhMiop    of 

Cologne,  445. 
Turks,  conquests.  286,  238,  284.  886, 

856.357. 
Tyndale.  WOUam.  translator.  405.  406w 
Tyrrell.  George,  modernist.  664. 

UgoUno.  cardinal,  me  Pope  GroBoty 

IX. 
Ulflla.  missionary.  120.  180. 
Uklch,  duke  of  WOrttembers.  86S.374. 
Ultramontanism.  550-562.  664. 
Unitarians,  in  Eni^and.  477,  404.  «Mw 

524.  550;  in  America.  573.  577.  578; 

580.586. 
Universallsts.  in  America,  673. 576. 677, 

586. 
Universities,   medieval.   267-260;  fif- 
teenth century.  326-328. 
Unni,  missionary.  236. 
Urban.  Popes.  II.  232.  238.  230-241. 

276:  IV.  288;  V.  206.  207;  VI.  287; 

VIII.  556. 
Ursadus.  bishop  of  Singidannni,  181. 
Urslnus,  Zatdurias,  theologian,  448. 
Utraquists,  the.  805.  306,  310. 

Valdes,  Juan,  reformer,  4tt. 
Valdes,  see  Waldensea. 
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Tatens.  hUbop  of  Mima,  121.  122. 
Vmleos.  Emperor,  126,  127,  181. 
Valentlnlan,  Emperors,  I.  125;  II,  128. 

140;  III,  132,  148.  165. 
ValentiDas.  Onostlc.  65.  66. 
Valerian.  Emperor.  86.  87. 
Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo.  178. 
Valla,  Lorenzo,  criUC.  205.  315. 
Vandals,  tbe.  130-134.  178,  188. 
Vasa,  Oostaf,  King  of  Sweden.  386. 

886. 
Vasey,  Thomas,  Methodist.  617.  676. 
Vat^e,  Francois,  teacher,  390. 
Venn,  John,  missions,  523. 
Vergilius,  bishop  of  Juries,  108. 
Vermigii.    Pletro    Martire,    reformer, 

428. 
Victor,  Popes,  I,  66.  72;  n,  224,  226; 

UI,  232:  IV  (Ooonter-Pope),  286. 
Victor  Bmrnannei  II,  King  of  Italy. 

662. 
Victorinus,  Neo-Platonist,  177. 
VigDantlus.  176. 
Vigiflus,  Pope,  167. 
Vincent,  of  Ldrins,  188. 
Vind,  Lednardi  da,  316. 
Vlret,  Pierre,  reformer,  306. 
VirgU.  ndsrionary,  107. 
Virginia,  colonial  reUgioas  conditions, 

666. 
Visigoths,  ths,  127,  120-184,  160,  160. 
Vitalian.  Pope,  100. 
Vlttoria,  Frandsoo  de,  theologian,  824. 
Vladimir,  grand-Hluke  of  Busda,  237. 
Voltaire,  402,  557. 
Vulgate,  the.  174. 


Waldenses,  the.  261-264.  806,  887. 
Wallaoe.  Alfjred  Russel,  scientist.  562. 
WaUensteln.  Albrecht  von,  446-440. 
War,  Thirty  Years',  the,  446-461.  608, 

656. 
Ware,  Henry,  Unitarian,  677. 
Watt,  James,  inventor,  607. 
Watts,  Isaac  hymn-writer,  608. 
Webb.  Thomas,  Methodist,  617. 
Wedgwood,  Joriah,  inventor,  607. 
Wenxel.  Kfaig  of  Bohemia,  808,  304. 
Wesley,  Charles,  600-617. 
Wesley.  John.  600-618:  see  aieo  466, 

608,  510,  620,  628.  667.  676. 
Wesley.  Samuel.  508-611. 
Wesley.  Susanna,  500. 
Westminster  Assembly,  eee  Aaembly 

and  Ckmfesdon. 
Wettsteln.  J.  J.,  Biblical  scholar,  628. 
Whatooat,   Richard,   Methodist,   617, 

576. 
White,  William,  bishop.  674.  576. 
Whitefleld,   George.   Evangelist.  610- 

614;  in  America.  567.  571:  $ee  also 

500.  610.  676.  578. 
Whitglft,  John,  archbishop  of  Oanter- 

bory.  450.  460.  462.  464.  465. 


Oomicer-Pope.  281-288. 
WIed.  Hermann  von.  400. 
Wightman.  Edward,  burned.  404. 
WUberforoe.  William.  EvangeUcal,  620. 
Wilcox.  Thomas.  Puritan.  460. 
Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York.  100. 
Wllhelm.  duke  of  Cleves.  378. 
WiUiam  I.  tbe  Conqueror.  228. 
William  ni.  and  Mary,  of  England  and 

Scotland.  476-478.  652. 
William,   of  Champeaux.   sdioolman. 

264.  267. 
William,  of  Occam,  see  Occam. 
WllUam,  of  Orange,  "the  SUent.*'  434- 

437. 
WilUam.  the  Pious,  founder  of  Olnny. 

210. 
WllUams,  Boger,  668. 
WUllbrord,  missionary,  201. 
Wlmplna,  Konrad,  841. 
Winchester.  Elhanan.  Unlversalist.  676. 

577. 
Winfrid,  see  Boniface. 
Winthrcip.     John,     Congregatlonalist, 

460. 
Wisdom,  Jewish  conception  of,  16, 17; 

Pauline,  36. 
Wlshart,  George,  burned.  416. 
Witchcraft,  333,  446. 
Wolff,  Christian,  phUoaopher.  624-626. 

530-532. 
Wolfgang,  of  Anhalt,  860.  871. 
WMfUn,  Hetnrich,  humanist,  860. 
Wolsey.  Thomas,  cardinal,  402,  403. 
Worms.  Concordat  of.  see  Concordat. 
Worship,  of  Emperors.  8.  0,  40. 
Wrede,  William,  scholar.  644. 
Wtenbogaert.  Johan.  Armlnlan,  454. 
WycUf,  John.   English   reformer,  life 

and  woric.  208-304;  see  also  806.  832, 

405. 
Wyttenbach,  Thomas,  humanist,  360. 

Xavier.  Frauds,  missionary.  426,  420, 

430. 
Xlmenes,  Spanidi  reformer.  323,  324, 

331,422. 

Young,  Brigham,  Mormon.  682,  683. 
Young  Men's  Christian   Association. 

the.  588. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

the.  688. 

Zacharlas.  Pope,  203.  216. 

Zbynek.  archbishop   of  Prague.  303, 

304. 
Zelsberger,  David,  missionary,  505. 
Zen.  Matthew,  reformer.  868. 
Zeno.  Emperor,  136,  164,  166. 
Zeno.  Stoic.  6. 
Zephyrinus,  Pope,  74. 
Zlegenbalg,     Bartholomft|i|.     mlssioik- 
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607.  513:  in  America.  676.  marriage.  368;  dlsimtes  with  liottav. 

Zlska.  John.  Humite.  306.  808.  304.  370;  political  plana.  366: 

Zofllmus.  Pope.  187.  oppoeee  Anabaptlsfei.  860.  307;  lbs 

ZwOllng,  Gabriel,  radical,  849.  Marburg  colloquy.  870;  confeerioB. 

ZwingU.  Huldrelcfa.  life  and  woric.  800-  372;  deatli,  866.  378;  wm  atoo  9H, 

800;  educatfoD.  800;  at  Zttrloh.  301;  410. 
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